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ihe single Salary Schedule in 
_ One Easy Lesson | 


EDWARD REICH* 
Your status as teacher and scholar in American education—a 


status. subsequently translated into your economic position—bears a 
strange relationship to the distance of your pupils’ heads from the 


- floor. Thus if you work on a head in the neighborhood of 40 inches 


from the floor, you are an elementary-school teacher. (Wages—low 
indeed.) At 54 inches or so you are designated a junior-high-school 
teacher (wages—merely low) and when that head is more than 60 
inches from the floor you are a high-school teacher (wages—better). 


Translated into economic reality you are once, twice or thrice re- 


moved from genteel poverty. 

The burden of our argument will be that this educational hierarchy 
of elementary, junior-high and senior-high teacher is patently as silly 
as would be a differentiation among pupils on the basis of distance 
of neck from floor. Salary schedules based on neck-to-floor pupil 
measurements might be funny if they didn’t lead to two very bad 
educational situations: : | 

l. The greater the differentiation in pay schedules the less there 
is the tendency to see the whole child, and the more there’s the 
tendency to see an elementary school, a junior high school, a voca- 
tional school and an academic high school. The growing, adapting 
human being is truncated at various stages. 

2. The greater the specialization in pay schedule the greater the 
specialization demanded for the highest-paid teacher. So intense 
has become the compartmentalization of the high school and so 
specialized have our teachers become that when they meet each other 
in the hall they have just about enough in common to be able to say: 
“Gosh! There goes the rain again.” Many never get to know 
what’s going on in other subject-matter areas or even in their own 


_ subject matter on another educational level. 


Don’t mistake me. Our high schools are staffed with some of the 
best professional talent in the country. It’s not a matter of pride 
at this moment. It’s a matter of “Why?” to a far-sighted admin- 
istrator who would like to staff his whole school system with men 
and women of the highest calibre. 


ee 


*In charge of Consumer Education, Board of Education, City of New sai 
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One of the answers is: People of high calibre are attracted by the 
pay envelope as much as are other people. Don't confuse profes- 


sional and ethical ideals with bread and butter. They are not 


mutually exclusive. Don’t laud the genteel poverty of the learned. 
Malnutrition works on the learned exactly as it does on the less 
learned. And don’t make second-class citizens out of other educa- 
tors because they happen to teach people younger than you teach: To 
the college professor, a high-school teacher is a second-class citizen 


and to the high-school teacher, the elementary-school teacher is a 


second-class citizen. This hierarchy of citizenship in our profes- 
sion is encouraged by salary schedules. It is without rhyme or 
reason and actually deleterious to the development of a unified school 
system of high calibre. It 1s unworthy of us who have civilized 
standards. | 


Misconceptions of the Single Salary Schedule 


You’ve been fooled if you believe that a Single-Salary Schedule 


means a schedule which provides one initial and one maximum salary. 
In some cities there are as many as seven salary schedules in a single 


salary program. In the single-salary schedule you start with the - 


same pay no matter in what branch of the school system you teach, 
provided you-have the same preparation. Preparation; experience 
and merit are the criteria by which one finally attains the maximum 
offered by the Single-Salary Schedule. For instance, look at this 
schedule for Sacramento, Cal. 


TEACHERS SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE CLASSIFICATION 


I I III IV y VI VI 
Less Bache- Bache- Master’s Master’s Master’s Doctor's 
than lor’s lor’s deg. deg. deg. degree 

bache- degree degree ($97 plus plus ($116 
lor’s ($60 & plus steps) 24 sem. 48 steps) 
degree $75 24 sem. units sem. 
($60 steps) units ($110 units 
steps) ($87 steps) ($116 
steps) steps) 


There are many “extra pay schedules” used in conjunction 
Single Salary Schedule: 

a. In 53 out of 81 cities coaches get extra pay 
b. In 17 cities there is extra pay for other assignments suc 
6 


h as $1 


with the 


PT NE mn ES te a T 
i 


emer 





SINGLE SALARY 


per hour for after-school assignments $1.50 
» PLU per hour fo 
evening assignments, $100-$400 for glee club, orchestra, Hina 


nalism, dramatics, and special payments ‘to school treasurer 
manager of school store, etc. , 


The Present Status of the Single-Salary Schedule 


Out of approximately 90 cities with a population of 100,000 or 


more in the United States only one used the Single-Salary Schedule 


twenty-five years ago, but in 1943, 38% of the school systems used 


it, while 58% used the Single Salary Schedule in 1945. By 1947 
the percentage will be considerably higher since 7 more have joined 
the procession. The idea has apparently been tried and tested, and 
since not a single city in this group has returned to its old salary 
schedule in twenty-five years, we can safely say that the Single-Sal- 
ary Schedule has not been found wanting. 


Let's Argue This Out 


l. Is it more difficult to teach in the senior high school than in 
the elementary or junior high school? 7 

If the semantics of “difficult” would not be enough to start a local 
battle, then any deductions therefrom converted into salary figures 
are guaranteed to do so. Do you mean physical difficulty derived 
from type of school and subject? Compare it with the job of a 
farmer, a trucker, a miner. Do you mean moral difficulty, derived 
from the problems of insecurity and the quality of supervision and 
administration? Compare your lot to the lot of most professional 
men—lawyers, engineers, physicians, hired business executives. A 
claim to intellectual difficulty, derived from an ever changing world, 
would make us who teach Latin, mathematics, ancient history, spell- 
ing, a laughing stock. | 
. No, there are several indications that society is unwilling to see 
teaching as more difficult than mining, trucking, farming, and sew- 
ing by machine. In the macrocosm of social concepts of relative 
“difficulty,” the comparative difficulties within our microcosm of 
teaching approach zero. Difficulty of preparation may be a factor, 
however, and it is only fair that a salary schedule reflect any time 
and capital invested. f 

Those who confuse difficulty with greater craftsmanship, artistry 
Or technical skill as a teacher, or with serious disciplinary ones 
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bad working conditions, or with maintaining intellectual Stature, 
would be very hard put to it, indeed, to prove that high school teach. 
ing is so much more “difficult” than teaching in any other branch of 
the system. Asa matter of fact, on this basis, the junior high school 
is undoubtedly the most difficult branch of the school system and 
many an elementary school teacher deserves a superintendent's pay 
check. Proper preparation of a unit in the elementary school takes 
many more hours than any lesson in the high school. The junior 
high school teacher has no free time for his clerical work. He has 
many more extracurricular activities. There are no free end-term 
periods to enter marks. The elementary school teacher puts in a 
solid day—no free periods. It’s no cinch, by any standard. It’s a 
tough life, usually in an old building, with a multiplicity of burdens 
entirely foreign. to the high-school organization. The illusion that 
elementary school teaching is no more than the arithmetic, spelling 
and reading lesson of 40 years ago is mostly an error. The activity 
program requires far more of a sincere, efficient elementary-school 
teacher than does the subject matter area of the average specialized 
high-school teacher. While with a reasonable amount of boning, it’s 


not impossible for an elementary school teacher to walk into a high- — 
school classroom and give a satisfactory lesson, your average high- _ 


school teacher would be a dead pigeon if he ever had to organize 
and develop an elementary-school unit for a class of 35. ; 
Those who synchronize “difficulty” with oversized classes and 
other bad working conditions are undoubtedly bright enough to 
realize that it’s the working conditions that must be improved in the 


interests of child welfare. Morally, we do not adumbrate a grim ` 


truth by demanding more pay. Raising the salary of a teacher ry 
not improve the lot of a 45 pupil class with 35 seats, with no books 


or supplies. Solve each problem in its own terms. Make an exten- - 


sive survey of the “difficulties” in teaching in New York City x 

this basis, and we should soon realize how few of them can 

solved by more pay. The eternal battle should be to cleanse — 

from the evils that beset it, that strangle it, chain it—not to perpetu 

those evils by demanding more pay per evil in the daily context. a 
2. Is high school teaching more important in any way than 
ntary school teaching? | 

"Of a we can a into an academic debate and, of y Ee 

side can win a Pyrrhic victory, But many psychologists S4Y 

Q 





SINGLE SALARY , 


it’s the prenatal and first years of a child’s lif 


portant. Such a concept, while it might create a terrifi 
for the teacher, would certainly open upa new high-pay fl pam 


One fact is important, however, The high school teacher can’t do 
very much with a pupil who has come up from the lower levels į 
adequately prepared. Colleges and business men complain Lilt 
of the high school product. That should indicate where “im = 
ance” lies. If you’re one of the teachers who has ever in his life 
said, “The kids are coming to high school worse and worse pre- 
pared,” then your statement may be used as evidence that the lower 
levels are far more important than the upper levels. You want hen 


to do a better job so that yours will be “easier.” Then who should 
get more pay? 


e that are most im- 


And here are a few dangerous facts concerning “importance.” 
There has been a constant teacher drain on the elementary and junior 
high school. These fields are no longer careers in themselves. Every 
teacher wants to get into the high school act where the pay is better 
and the work “easier.” The result is a loss to the junior high school 
where compartmentalization differs very little from that in the senior 
high school. On the other hand, many expert high school teachers 
might even prefer to return to the lower grades of the elementary 
School if the dollar and cents factor were removed, because they 
would be happier with smaller children, or because they understand 
and love little children better, or because they want the freer, broader, 
intellectual life that is possible in a well-managed activity program. 


3. Are there too few men in the elementary school, thus creating 
a social and psychological imbalance in that division? 

That’s quite a challenge. It deserves more than we can give to it. 
Certain it is that a man can’t support a family on elementary school 
Pay these days and that hence men are a very scarce item among the 
18,000 elementary school teachers. Are men better teachers of 7, 8, 
and 10 year olds than women? Since the average child sees much 
more of his mother than his father, and is cared for much more by 
the mother than by the father, does it make much of a difference if 
the school continues an obvious relationship. Can the man teacher 
give the small child that abundance of emotional warmth that it 
needs? (We don't question the male competence with the cold, intel- 
lectual abstractions of mathematics, history or science.) Somehow or 
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ther men aren’t famous for their reputations in the handling of the 
i oung, while the adolescent tends to veer towards the male. 
Would many of our very intelligent men teachers detect a faint socia] 


stigma in teaching little children? Or should every teacher be required — 


to spend some time on the lower levels in order to acquire the rich 


vision of child growth and development, more insight, real educa- 


tional breadth? 


We're Running Short of Elementary School Teachers - 


How are we to build our elementary-school personnel? The ‘teach- 


ing staff has been declining at a terrific rate and will continue to de- 
cline for two good reasons. First, it requires very little more prèpa- 


ration to become a high-school teacher than it does to become an 


elementary-school teacher. The average college student figures it’s” 
far more remunerative to prepare for the secondary schools. Hence, | 


there simply will not be the necessary replacements on the elemen- 


tary-school level at present salary maximums. Second, the. single- 
salary schedule prevails.in so many of the nearby communities that 
young teachers will gravitate towards any one of the following — 


towns: 
Rockville Center New Rochelle | 
Newark Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Hempstead Irvington, New Jersey 
Mamaroneck New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Freeport Passaic, New J ersey 
` Tarrytown Greenwich, Connecticut 


New Britain, Connecticut 
Norwalk, Connecticut ; 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Mount Vernon 
White Plains 


instance, ÍS 
The elementary-school maximum in New Rochelle, for instance, 


l ° ° rT s ay of 
$5200, in Newark $4800. You will counter with “Raise the p hig 


make 
y i i 1 inue to 
school le el, the total situation will remain. You contin 


° ’ ° the 
the elementary schools.” But if you don’t raise them to 


hers. 
second-class citizens out of about 22,000 of our 30,000 teac 


A Few Facts 


i ‘sole Sal 
In what cities of 100,000 or more do we find the Single 


Schedule ? 
in 


ary 


bi ee, A sags rae We - 
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Birmingham, Alabama New Orleans, Louisiana Tulsa Oklahoma 
Oakland, California Springfield, Massachusetts Portland Ore i 
Sacramento, California Flint, Michigan as 
San Diego, California Detroit, Michigan 
Denver, Colorado Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Duluth, Minnesota 
Hartford, Connecticut Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Miami, Florida St. Paul, Minnesota 
Peoria, Illinois Kansas City, Missouri 
Gary, Indiana Omaha, Nebraska 
Indianapolis, Indiana Elizabeth, New Jersey 
South Bend, Indiana Utica, New York 
Des Moines, Iowa - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wichita, Kansas ` Toledo, Ohio 
Louisville, Kentucky Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Newark, New Jersey Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
St. Louis, Missouri Seattle, Washington 

i Rochester, New York 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
attanooga, Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Spokane, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Buffalo, New York 


Strangely enough it’s not the small school systems that are on the 
Single-Salary Schedule but the large school systems. 


% on Single Salary Schedules (1944-45) Size of City 


58.2% Over 100,000 
53.8% 30,000-100,000 
41.5% = 10,000- 30,000 
35.8% ` 5,000- 10,000 
44.7% 2,500- 5,000 


Other Considerations 


gle-Salary Schedule holds forth many promises and leads 
tortuous side trails. It is not a panacea. It won't make a 
Poor teacher a good one. It won’t improve a teacher’s professional 
outlook, It won't substitute for wise choice of personnel, administra- 


tive understanding and efficiency, policy wisdom. But it’s eminently 


The Sin 


into many 


And for tortuous side-trails, consider these: 


Why not a single-salary schedule for all supervisors, rw | 
School assistants to principal, high school first assistants, p 
Pals, directors, etc, ? 


; Why not a single time schedule? 


= > 
hy not an open field in promotional opportunities for all: l 
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4. Why not standardization of qualifications for all teachers and- i 


supervisors ? 

5. Why not a basic. examination for teachers followed by an ex- 
haustive analysis of abilities, analysis of aptitudes rather than 
a blind reliance on teacher-preparation schools and the persona] 
whims of candidates, so that there will be greater opportunities 
for personnel growth? 

6. Why not the real flexibility of movement for teachers in thet 
school system that a Single-Salary Schedule affords? 


The New York City school system needs for all its children the 7 


very best it can get in preparation, skill and intelligence of its per- 
sonnel. It needs these characteristics not in one place but all over 
the school system. It can’t get this skill unless it pays for it. And it 
can’t expect to get the best from a system which has class-one, class- 
two and class-three citizens. It’s got to think not in terms of today 
but in terms of'the school system as it will be ten, twenty, thirty and 
fifty years hence. For that you begin today. | 





The Goal of Education 


It is for education to lift the average level of the lower social strata, in 


respect of culture, to the average level of the higher. It is for education to | 


do this, and then to do something more than this. The differences between 
stratum and stratum in respect of culture (in the true and deep sense of the 
word) are as nothing compared with the differences in 


man as he is and man as he might be. To lead the whole human race, with- 
out respect to class, in the direction of its own ideal, is the no 
education can set itself. And it is a task which education alone can unde 


take with any hope of success. 
—Edmond G. A. Holmes in The Spitalfields Weaver’ 


blest task that 







g and/or amusing little 
out teachers, books. 
about books an 

y needn't alf be 








Our readers are invited to send in any interestin 
items they come across: classroom humor, anecdotes ab 
school, contemporary news items about schools, quotations 
teachers, education, the “omniscient school-boy,” etc. The 
“cute.” They needn't all be grim or “significant.” . 

d z THE EDITORS 


this respect between i 





Lets’ Tell The Public: Publi i 
pe molar ta c: Public Relations 


' VINCENT KASSENBROCK 
Fort Hamilton High School 


Many teachers have suddenly realized the total lack of the proper 
presentation of their economic plight to the general public in ie 
press and via the radio. The need to impress the public and their 
political representatives with the fact that teachers are underpaid 
and education inadequately supported has stirred one sponfaneous 
teachers’ organization on a search for a public relations counsellor. 


This is most certainly a herculean task for any one man to accom- 


plish, especially in the time allotted him. There are many teachers 


who will argue that this action is unnecessary and unprofessional. ` 


Others will say that only through teacher militant action can the 
plight of teachers and education be brought to the attention of the 
public. 


OUR JOB. This task is not one which can be handed over to an 
òutside public relations counsellor or agency. It is the job of teach- 
ers, teacher organizations and the Board of Education. It no doubt 
requires expert direction by one familiar with this phase of con- 
trolling public opinion. It also requires one who understand teachers 
and teaching. It entails a constant and permanent program of 
èducation in order to acquaint the general public with the current 
needs and problems of education. 


PARENT EDUCATION. Parents should be made to realize clearly 
the need for constantly improved educational facilities. They are 
very rarely apprised of the difficult problems and handicaps that the 
school is obliged to surmount. Parents for the most part labor under 
the delusion that the atmosphere of the school is a serene and peace- 
ful one, where the teacher simply loads Johnny or Mary with a few 
fundamental facts. Many parents still feel that the acquisition of 
skills and the fundamental processes of the three R’s are more 
vital than the development of a wholesome personality. 


ENEMIES OF EDUCATION. Educators continually have to cope 
with public officials who consider vital phases of the educational 


program as frills and fads. Various pressure groups are ei 
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trying to convince the public that these vital phases of education 
cost too much and should be dispensed with. Each year brings rep- 
resentatives of these pressure groups to budget hearings in an E 
deavor to secure cuts in the educational budget and deplete the Pro- 
gram. These reactionary groups have public relations counsellors 
whose sole duty it is to influence public opinion to their way of 
thinking. _ — 


A NEW WORLD. There is need therefore to educate public offi. 


ig 





A 


C- di 


Ci 


cials and enlighten parents in order to counteract the work of selfish- | 


minded groups. We should inform them of the rapid strides that 
education must make in order to keep abreast of the changing social | 
and economic advances that have taken place because of scientific 


progress and new inventions. This atomic age presents new and 


greater problems, which educators must anticipate and prepare for. | 
The school in striving to keep in step with these changes has ex- | ~ 
panded its curriculum so rapidly that nobody has bothered: to inter- sg 


. pret the program to the people. 


. 


_ This broader program also places a greater burden upon teachers. d 
It requires teachers to re-educate themselves in order. to keep in- | 
formed as to new facts, methods and procedures. , It also requires © 


that beginning teachers have a more comprehensive training and 


background in order to qualify properly for their life’s work. If 
educational payrolls are not increased proportionately with rising 
living costs, prospective teachers will continue to desert the teaching — 


profession for more lucrative fields. 


A CONSTANT NEED. The effort to acquaint the general public — 


with the problems of the schools should not be relegated to just such 
times as the present, when teachers suddenly realize that they area 
ing treated unfairly. Neither should it be left to a few socially minded 


individuals to wage the fight when the educational budget is being a: 
tacked. How many teachers or teacher organizations spoke oun 7 
cently when the budget commission eliminated a gymnasium from å — 


. e 4 i i ; 
new school building and threatened to do the same with auditor 
and gymnasiums in future school plans? When teacher organi” 
only mount the ramparts when their own economic welfare is Dé 


al 
attacked, their friends outside of education will be few. If there WY 


a constant and sustained effort to sell the public the idea that 
14 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


a 


educational system is of extreme importance, then education would 


have a legion of friends ready to spring to its support in the fight 
against the forces of reaction. 


OTHER METHODS. In considering ways of influencing public 
opinion we find other media available besides the newspaper columns. 
These approaches, while readily available, have not been adequately 
exploited. The report card which goes into every home is one of 
these channels. The report card could be used to inform the par- 
ents of significant changes that are taking place in the child’s life, and 
the things that the parent might do to help the child in his growth. 
Report cards that are phrased in terms that interpret the work of 
the school and its objectives to parents have definite public-relations 
value. Open School Week is another opportunity, especially as it is 
carried on in the elementary school. However, that parents go into 
the class rooms and observe the class at work does not necessarily 
mean that they understand what the school is trying to accomplish. 


-The principal should explain to the parents the school’s aims and 


objectives. 


The school graduation is still another avenue of approach. Large 
numbers of parents visit the school on graduation night. Instead 
of listening to some locally prominent individual orate for twenty 
or thirty minutes, the parents could view some typical classroom 
work in actual progress. An ideal lesson could be chosen and sub- 
Sequently explained to the parents so that they could acquire a more 
Sympathetic attitude towards the school and its problems. On the 
same night the main corridors should display concrete products of 
their children’s endeavors. | 

Another approach which has been entirely disregarded is the 
human one. There was a principal (now deceased) of an elemen- 
tary school in Williamsburg who for many years came each night 
to her school to conduct study classes for her students and to give 
them individual instruction. Hers was a so-called opportunity school 


and she worked hard and long to get her students through high 


School and college. The same woman put at least two children 
through college. There must be other similar situations that would 
foster a more sympathetic attitude towards teachers, 

In our fathers’ time life was not so complex and the school, espe- 
cially in small localities, was usually the center of community life. a 
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understanding of the school and its objectives was relatively easy tall 


comprehend. Today schools have become so large and impersonal 
that it makes more difficult the job of interpreting the needs of the 
school to the people. This is especially true in the vocational OF 
technical high school, whose pupils may come from all over the City, 
But this is the task that must be accomplished if we are going: to 
progress. Upon the schools rests the future of democracy and a 
better life. : 


LET THE PUBLIC KNOW. Public education must have bette; 
public relations. The public must also be made to realize that college 


students who are well equipped mentally, physically and psycho- 
logically are not going to seek teaching positions, no matter how. 


altruistically minded they are, if they are not guaranteed a decent 
living wage. It is the duty of educational authorities to develop on 
the part of public officials and the general public a realization of the 
prime importance of education, of the need for more adequate finan- 
cial support. In the final analysis this is a collective teachers’ re- 
sponsibility. We must measure up to it. 


As Others See Us 


According to the May 28, 1946. issue of the magazine Look, the six greatest a 


weaknesses of American education are: 


1, Confused objectives 

2. Outdated yardsticks 

3. Under-paid, misdirected teachers 
4, Inadequate equipment 

5. Inefficient techniques 

6. A snail-like pace 
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A Program For Youth Through 
Adult-Youth Teamwork 


JACOB H. LANDES, M.D.’ 


Communities have always realized that adolescents have specific 
problems which schools alone cannot solve. Juvenile delinquency, 


interracial strife, an increase in the incidence of venereal diseases, 


all of these, more manifest since the outbreak of the war, have 
brought into the forefront a realization of the urgency of this civic 
responsibility. Health, recreational, and cultural activities have been 
inaugurated by many groups in an effort to deal with the problems 
of young people. However, such programs have usually failed to 
consider adolescent interests, and the participation of youth has con- 
sequently been inadequate. Only occasionally has youth itself been 
taken into the confidence of adults, and seldom have the young 
people been advisors in the planning of such activities. How to obtain 
the cooperation of these boys and girls in effecting a solution to 
such problems has puzzled community leaders. 


_ A PROGRAM. In Brooklyn, as in many other communities, con- 


siderable thought was recently given by community-minded indi- 
viduals and volunteer agencies to the organization of an effective 
teen-age civic program. The Brooklyn Council for Social Planning 
was the leading agency and the spearhead of an effort to deal with 
the war-aggravated problems of youth. On a borough-wide basis, 
its Group Work and Recreation Division undertook to plan recrea- 
tional activities; its Health Division, through a Youth Health Com- 
mittee, attempted to interest young people in health. Meanwhile, 
on a local basis, a community association, covering two school dis- 
tricts and known as the Community Association of School Districts 
25 and 27, was organized with the assistance of the staff of the 
Board of Education. The function of this association was to de- 
velop activities of a cultural and recreational nature for children, 


adolescents and adults. To deal with the specific problems of ado- 


lescents, both in and out of school, a Youth Health and Recreation 
Sub-Committee of the association was formed. Prominent on this 
sub-committee were the various Council groups, representatives of 
the Fort Greene and Bedford Health Districts, as well as community 
health leaders, educators, representatives of community organiza- 


* Senior District Health Officer, Fort Greene Health Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
17 
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tions and settlement houses, representatives of medical and dental 
societies, and, most important, the young people themselves, The | 
committee realized that although young people’s problems may seem | 


obvious to adults, the participation and cooperation of youth itself in 4 
the selection, planning, and management of a program, are essential. A 
Consequently, suggestions for a program were solicited from these F- 
young people. The responsibility for carrying out the activities was | 


to devolve upon the adults. pa b; t 
Within the area of the two school districts, there are nine high 
schools, three of them vocational and six academic. Four are boys’ | 

schools; four are girls’ school; and one is a co-educational school. 


All of the schools are public high schools, with the exception of one |- 


girls’ parochial high school. z 
While it was not possible to assemble the boys and girls regis- 


tered in all of the high schools, as well as those not attending school, | 

some plan had to be devised whereby a representative group of them E 
could be called together, with the hope that they would transmit the | — 
committee’s objectives to the rest of the school population and: to ; r 
those boys and girls not attending school. The committee, therefore, | 


invited the presidents of the General Organizations of each high | 


school to a meeting to discuss possibilities for a recreational and | _ 


health program for youth, both in and out of school. 


A YOUTH RALLY. The adult members of the committee exa 
pressed their desire to bring together young people of high school — 
age for the purpose of Organizing wholesome, self-planned recrea- — 
tional and health activities. The youth representatives were most 
enthusiastic about the plan. How to bring these objectives to the 


attention of the thousands of adolescent boys and girls in the com — | 


munity became the primary problem. A Youth Health and Recrea- 
tion Rally was suggested } 


What could be done to induce 1500 or 2000 young people to come 


to a gathering voluntarily? Youth itself gave suggestions. Shou 
a radio personality that could speak their language be invited? Shou! 

an athlete of note who might correlate good health and athlete 
achievement be included in the program? Would an entertainme? 
program, furnished by youths, be an attraction? These various 
possibilities were thoroughly discussed and final plans made. 


AP SRS, POT 
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It was agreed that the Youth Health Rally be held in the audi 3 
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torium of one of the district high schools, The school chosen had a 
seating capacity of 1500. The entertainment features of the pro- 
gram included dances by students of one high school, orchestral 
selections by a group of the same high school, a melody choir from 
a boys’ high school, and a girls’ choir from another girls’ high school. 
Andy Russell, prominent radio and film personality, consented to 
appear on the program and Benny Leonard, former lightweight 
boxing champion, was invited to speak on health and athletics. A 
boy and a girl student were selected by the student group as co- 
chairmen of the rally. 

The Assistant Superintendent of Schools, school principals, and 
youth organizations publicized the program very widely within the 
schools, while group work agencies who were members of the 


‘Brooklyn Council for Social Planning urged their respective youth 


groups to attend the rally. Several members of the committee who 
had been dubious as to whether any rally could be made attractive 
enough for 1500 teen-agers were pleasantly surprised to realize that 
the auditorium in which the rally was held was filled to capacity 
and that three to five hundred youths had to be turned away. The 
reaction of those who attended the rally was interesting. Youth 
definitely took over. They were jubilant, hilarious and happy. They 


felt the meeting was theirs and they acted accordingly. It was in- 
spiring even to adults. 


OUTCOMES. What was the outcome? The rally itself was merely 
a means for publicizing our program. The actual purpose of the 
rally was a dual one: to arouse interest in the campaign and to 
determine, on the basis of youth preference, the various activities 
that could be inaugurated in the Fall. A questionnaire, developed 
and suggested by youth representatives and included as part of the 
printed program, helped to determine what activities might interest 
the young people. The questionnaire was divided into four main 
§roups—health, recreation, culture, and athletics. Each one of these 
groups had four to eight different items. The boys and girls present 
at the rally were asked to indicate on the questionnaire the particular 
activity in which they would like to participate, 

An analysis of the questionnaires is of interest. Of the 560 
Questionnaires returned, 274 were from girls’ schools, 51 from boys’ 
schools, and 12 from a co-educational high school (Table 1). One 
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hundred forty did not indicate any school attendance, while g 
were from youths attending schools outside of the district. T 
committee was gratified by the fact that a large number who at. 
tended were non-students. Of the questionnaires returned, an in. 
terest in one or more health activities was manifested by 499 ‘Gen i 
approximately 90 percent, and a slightly smaller percentage indicated. 

their interest in cultural activities. Close to 95 percent asked fop | 
recreational programs and over 80 percent requested some form ol 


athletic activity. 


Of those who manifested an interest in health activities, 426 or 


76 percent desired health films (Table 2). Only 78, or 14 percent, 


were interested in home nursing. That may, perhaps, be explained 


by the fact that the majority of the audience consisted of girls, and 
home nursing classes were part of the curriculum in many of their 
schools. Presumably, only 76 were interested in lectures on disease 


prevention and a still smaller number, 39, in nutrition discussions. | _ 


The latter might be explained by the fact that nutrition is covered in 
the home-economics classes conducted in many of the schools. Over 
20 percent of the students were interested in safe driving. This 


interest was the same among girls and boys, and among students and 


non-students. | 


The interest in health films on the part of 76 percent of all those 


who filled out a questionnaire is a definite indication that this means 


any program of health education. 





ee a m 


Deaths from accidents probably lead other causes of death among 


young people. How many automobile accidents young drivers are 
responsible for has probably never actually been ascertained. The 


interest that youngsters expressed in learning about safety in driving 


cars is a definite indication that this particular activity should b 
encouraged. 


Of the 560 questionnaires submitted, 532 or 95 percent of the 


youngsters who replied expressed an interest in recreational activi- 
ties (Table 3). Participation in social dances and dancing instruc 
tion was the chief interest. Over 80 percent of them requested ae 
organization of social dances, and close to 50 percent desired to jou 


dancing classes, The interests of boys and girls in these activities 
did not vary appreciably, 


a to 90 percent of the young people expressed a desire "2? 


> om - 
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engage in one or more types of cultural activities (Table 4). Of 
those, joining a glee club and a desire for instruction in foreign 
languages predominated. Over 40 percent expressed an interest in 
the former activity and one-third of the youths expressed an interest 
in one or more foreign languages. Other interests included art 
classes, orchestral groups, courses in music appreciation, and visits 
to museums and botanical gardens. 

Of the three athletic activities specified in the questionnaire, swim- 
ming was preferred by 70 percent of those who replied (Table 5). 
Others expressed an interest in the organization of athletic teams and 
tournaments. 


COOPERATION NEEDED. It seems evident that, to carry on 
any civic program for adolescents, it is essential to obtain a coordi- 
nation of all interested groups, youth and adults. Recreational pur- 
suits should be carried out as a community effort. Health programs 


-= should be sponsored and encouraged. Only those activities should 


be inaugurated in which youngsters and adults express an interest. 
These pursuits should be organized with the cooperation of the 
Board of Education, but, for teen-agers, the program should not be 
too closely associated with organized school activities. The facilities 


`of community organizations, including school buildings after hours, 
u should be made available for recreation. 
of health education should be utilized and considered as a part of 


A preliminary program to interest young people has been described. 
It now remains for the cooperating organizations in that limited 
area of Brooklyn further to implement and expedite the various 
projects demanded by youth. 

As a follow up of this rally, evening choral groups and an or- 
chestra have been formed and two teen-age canteens have been 
established, 

Acknowledgment is given to the following who actively partici- 
‘pated in the planning and carrying out of the program: Sara Mc- 
Caulley, Director of Conony House; Walter P. Zand and Donald 
Lathrope of the Brooklyn Council for Social Planning; Elizabeth 
V. Pierce, Assistant Principal assigned to the Office of the Assistant 
Superintendent ; Joseph C. Noethen, Assistant Superintendent; Ruth 
A, Handy, Community Consultant; Isidore L. Mones, Health Coun- 
selor of School Districts 25 and 27 and the Community Association 
Of School Districts 25 and 27. 
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TABLE 1— TYPE OF ACTIVITIES . 
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TABLE 4— CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
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School Total Health Cultural Recreational Athletics F ; 
Brooklyn Technical 11 11 3 HN 2 E i 
Alexander Hamilton 3 3 3 Z 2° ie . Tr be eee 3. S 
Specialty Trades won 13 I} 10 13 13: See, s as 8 2, GÖ 3 os ; ZE ; 
Boys High ai 2A 24 21 24 21: S 83 r8 £3 $ È BS 3 SE S 
3 6 l i NO BORG NG © O BW A AG QA 
Gils High omen A 3 3 37 34 . 
s 1 ae Brooklyn Technical —_— 11 3 0 2 1 0 0 1 1 1 
Homemaking cman 92 ee Bs 52 ; 48 ~~ Alexander Hamilton 3 3 O-510:.9'° § 
Girls Commercial 000m 137 124 125 136 118 ine B 13 10 A oe: 
: À Specialty Trades as an aL ee rr | 
Bishop McDonnell ~ 48 48 44 47 48° a Boys High 24 21 0 8 122 1 6 
Manual Training eea 12 11 11 12 919 Sa Oys 2S +. os 
No School 140 113 110 116 | | Girls High 37 36 9 10 2% 13 10 6 6 8 
No Se 00 1 ” 2 o8 E Homemaking ————— 52 49 10, 22 31 22 12 10 16 7 
nieemen a meee 7 82 7 | Girls Commercial 137 125 38 54 65 41 32 24 39 23 
Total 560 _ 499 490 532 469 Bishop McDonnell mme- 48 44 13 29 11 9 10 2 3 7 
j l ‘ Manual Training 12 cf Egs 83: 45 19% +4: AZo Qe 1-3 
TABLE 2— HEALTH ACTIVITIES No School ——————-—- 140 110 32 26 50 44 16 29 24 13 
ae Disease Miscellaneous wnis 83 78 20 45 32 2 16 14 20 16 
ot fotion Home Pre- Nutri- Safety I A eee — — — — 
School Total Heal ; ; cn FEON 
Brook p ee a oa P te ae ae a sti sa 2 a Total meee 560 490 128 202 244 163 110 94 117 & 
Alexander Hamilton 3 3 2 0 1 Lo aw O28 0- E l h 
Specialty Trades = 13. MW. 10) Oe is 2 Aa eS ae 
Boys High 24 24 19 2 3 23 7 Om 3 School Total Athletics Teams Tournament Swimming Others 
ae mn 1 z 25 8 5 3° .5 5 0R Brooklyn Technical 11 2 2 0 1 1 
‘omemaking m. 37 7 7 1 4 2 Alexander Hamilton — 3 2 1 0 2 0 
Girls Commercial. 137 124 105 24 17 10 43° 7 Specialty Trades 13 13 11 8 12 0 
Bishop McDonnell... 48 48 .. 47 10 5 4 "Q 0o Boys FLE h y onniaonoenannan:: 21 16 -© 10 ll 4 
Manual Training... 12 11 9 2 4: 2 5 | ted. Giris High, ssas SF 34 17 4 31! 3 
Miscellaneous 83 78 62 15 144 -5 18 eae Girls Commercial 137 118 67 4i $8 21 
aa LOSS fee Aa a Bishop McDonnell 48 48 30 1 33 4 
otal ——. 560 499 426 78 76 oo. .7AI8 ETE Manual -Training 12 10 6 3 7 3 
E No School- mmeo 140 98 29 22 87 8 
TABLE — RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 7 © Miscellaneous —-—— 83 75 42 28 a d 
School otal Social Dancing Quiet Arts $5 ees -aa ae. Ea "e a 
Brooklyn Technical.. m k r ø a eae ane Crafts ,Cines om 3 Total Sasasa DOU 469 239 132 388 55 
Alexander Hamilton. 3 2 3 2 1 s 1 0- f 
Specialty Trades . 13 13 9 6 2 4 5 M e 
“n a A Apu Brn bos Stange oie SER , l 
Girls High 37 37 30 23 3 7 19 oE. 
Gile Comme E a 2 a Edacation and the Good Fight 
iris Commercial. 137 136 119 72 20 25 66 ee ie f 
Bishop McDonnell.. 48 47 46 23 3 3 10 À 3 ; Education, whether of black men or white men, that gives one physical 
Manual Training. 12 12 11 9 3 2 g 1s P | courage to stand up in front of a cannon and fails to give him moral courage 
- No School 140 116 102 41 36 23 to stand up in defense of right and justice, is a failure. 
Miscellaneous _. 83 82 69 i 42 s y 41 6 Booker T. Washington 
Total 560 M —- =. UA - a8 
—— 532 463 268 59 86 215 
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New Formula For Cooperative 
Education 
GRACE BRENNAN” 

In the June 1946 issue of High Points, the article, Expansion o f 


Cooperative Education in New York City, carried a challenge to the 


administrators of our high schools to make provision for a Program 


which meets many problems confronting the pupils and schools at | | 


the present time. 


What problems will it meet? How shall interested Principals | 
proceed with the initiation of such a program? These questions haye | 
been raised since the cooperative and apprenticeship program. has 


become acceptable for full state aid under the education law. 


4 


MEETING PUPIL NEEDS. There are many problems of pupils | 
which cooperative education meets, but I shall suggest only three | 
very obvious ones. The program, through its feature of earning a | 


wage on alternate weeks during the third and fourth years of high 
school, makes it possible for more boys and girls to remain in high 
school and receive a diploma. Let us not minimize the numbers of 


young people who enter high school with the fixed thought, in which 


their parents acquiesce, that at sixteen they will leave and go to 
work, This may be due to either of two factors, no liking for or no 


interest in the school courses or economic need in the family. Both | 
objections are met by the cooperative program. The courses include | 
both academic subjects and those which are geared to business and — 


its practical demands, The opportunity to work during alternate 


weeks relieves the feeling of confinement to school day-in and day-. 
out. The week at work requires high standards of regularity, 
dependability and performance. Thus it is not a case of schoo! l 


discipline one week and laxity the next. Rather, it is a combination 
of supervised development through different mediums. To the we 
tion of economic remuneration, the best answer is the statement tha 


cooperative pupils earned a total of $588,345.95 during the past 
school year, 7 


. ‘ H n 
_ Another problem which seems to be met by cooperative educa | 
is that of a curriculum which is geared to present-day needs of Py 


pils. A very large number of our secondary school population 


Ee esd 


nis Director, Cooperative Education. 





COOPERATIVE EDUCATION __ č —čŽ _—ç— 


going directly into the labor market after high school graduation. 
Are we meeting their needs in the best possible way in our conven- 
tional high school courses? I believe the cooperative program emi- 
nently meets their needs by providing a practical form of guidance 
which allows them to work in a field to find out its requirements, 


_ advantages and disadvantages. Finding out at high school age that 


one kind of business is distasteful or that advancement in another 
is slow may save the pupil much heartache and loss of time. 

The most important advantage to the pupil, however, is the prac- 
tical experience gained during the period of alternation. There is 
no substitute for experience. The boys and girls in the cooperative 
program receive an introduction to the world of work under school 
guidance and supervision. They are better fitted after graduation 
for the step into full time work than are those whose first contact 
comes after the school tie has been: severed. 

Under the recent amendment to the education law, two purposes 
of paramount importance to school administrators will be possible 
of achievement. Additional teachers for the instruction of classes 
of smaller registers and for the necessary supervision, recruitment 
and attendant school administration are provided. Many principals 
who have hesitated to offer cooperative courses because of lack of 
sufficient personnel, can now do so. 


SELF-SUSTAINING. In the academic high school division, As- 
sociate Superintendent Frederic Ernst has devised a formula under 
which he will allot teachers to the schools for.the instruction and 
supervision of cooperative pupils. Teacher time is to be given gen- 
erously for instruction, supervision and coordination to aid in the 
development and expansion of the program. 

Cooperative education now emerges in the unique position of be- 
ing completely self-sustaining as a result of the separate accounting 
Of cooperative classes. Thus, the cooperative program in no way 
draws from the instruction or administrative strength of a school at 
large but supports small classes and provides liberal supervisory time 
Within its own budget. : 

Moreover, since the registers will not be separated when determin- 
ing the schools’ allotment of teacher time for services other than 


instruction, i.e. health education, required music, and administration, ` 


the school generally will benefit. 25 
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MERCIAL ENROLLMENT. Fundamental inthe 
s the maintenance of a close cor. 
ol studies. Since cooperative classes 
inantly in commercial fields, a neces. ~ 
ercial electives must result. Fur- 


LARGER COM 
success of work-study programs 1 


relation between job and scho 
at the present time are predom 


1 es in comm 
sary increase of class S.l à ; ; 
thermore in order to me et reimbut sement requir ements, the related 

? 


subjects must be carried through 
cussion of curriculum o c 
is steadily expanding to new industrial areas: An excellent example 
is the cooperative unit 


supervision as an 


Although the new formula for cooperative education will prove a 


definite boon to school administrators, it serves its greatest purpose 


in that it provides a maximum benefit to the pupils in the form of 


greater enrichment of curriculum, more individualized instruction -| 


and truly personalized guidance. 


The Teacher in Society 
“One can teach.” 
“How much a yeat, George? How much a year? I suppose y 
_ respect Carlyle! Well—you take Carlyle’s test—solvency. . . . See what: 
world pays teachers and discoverers and what it pays business men! 
shows the ones it really wants.” 
—From the discussion between the hero, George, and his une 
Ponderevo in H, G, Wells’ Tono-Bungay. 


out terms 5, 6, 7,8. A complete dis- 7 
fferings is not possible here as the program © 


at the Brooklyn High School of Automotive 1 
Trades in which boys in the senior year are employed under school 

extension of their school studies. It is the hope 1- 
of Association Superintendent George Pigott of the vocational high | 
school division that additional cooperative courses may be established, | — 


you must 
That | 
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Truants Are Not Born 
JOHN R. FENETY* 


“Why can't I go to school? All the other guys go. I ain’t got 
nobody to play with. Aw, gee, I can’t do nuttin.” 

Ask any mother whether she has ever heard this line of chatter 
from her pre-school children, and she will tell you that she has been 
driven almost to distraction by it at one time or another. 


WHEN SCHOOL WAS FUN. Certainly, these children want to 
“go to school.” We grownups just simply forget that at one time 
they wanted very much to go. We neglect to recall that children 
in their pre-school year, living under the social influence of an edu- 
cation system, literally bubble over with delight when they hear a 
tormented mother say, “Yes, I’m glad, you can go to school.” Not 
that school, as a place of learning, means very much to them as 
such. It doesn’t. But rather because it is the one place to which 
their once full-time playmates are permitted to go. Also, it is the 


place from which these same playmates come each day with fascinat- 


ing tales of strange and exciting experiences. Naturally they don’t 
want to miss these things and so they complain and torment until 
their wish is gratified—until they are given the same recognition 
accorded their friends. 

So, off to school they go for the first time, and a happy lot they 


are for the privilege. Few of them ever heard the word truant, and 


those who have understand it to mean something bad. All in all, 


a promising future is begun in an adventure they enjoyed dreaming 
about. 


a 


GOOD INTENTIONS. The school, mindful of the social influ- 
ences that impel children to attend in the first instance, tries very 
hard to satisfy the social needs and expectations of each child. Par- 
ticularly in the early grades does the school endeavor to gratify and 
mould the social life of children. 


BUT POOR RESULTS, But somewhere along through the grades 
—Sooner for some than for others—certain children fall by the way- 
side. No longer are they sparked by that lively interest so genuinely 


m . 


* e., 
Division Attendance Coordinator. 
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he beginning. Lost is their desire to attend 
aused them to torment their mothers not sou 


are now truants. They hate the very | 


manifested by them in t 
school, the urge which c 


o. Instead, they : 
cae oe wing to school. Worse, they influence others to accept 


their viewpoints and to follow their example. 


WHAT HAPPENS? Sometime, somewhere, something happens to. | 


these children to cause them to change their entire attitude toward 
school life. _When?—Where ?—What? These are questions that 
you can answer as well as anyone else. The chances, though, are 


that the burden of responsibility will be placed elsewhere depending ; 


on where you sit. But please don’t suggest more studies—more sur- 
veys—more eyebrow-raising committee contests. The dusty archives 
of study halls are already dyspeptic from being fed a straight diet of 


this vital information. a 
“What can I do to prevent the germs of school delinquency from 


infecting children?” This is the one really important question to- 
be given priority in your considerations. It shouldn’t take very | 
much time to arrive at some very definite conclusions. You know f 
what these infectious. germs are—what they look like—how they | — 


spawn and grow in your own community. Then what else is there 
to learn before an effort is made to do something before the disease 
sets in? 


SYMPTOMS. Unlike many physical disorders, the symptoms of 


attendance disability are readily recognized. Inattentiveness, tardi- 


ness, lack of interest, carelessness, disobedience, subject failure and 
irregular attendance are but a few of the common symptoms, notice 


able to the alert and interested observer. But diagnosis alone nevet 
yet saved a patient. The germs of infection will grow and spre)” 


and disease will inevitably follow, if effective antidotes are not a 
ministered in time to prevent it. ) 


FACE THE PROBLEM. Many of us conveniently absolve our” 
selves from any responsibility for attendance disability by PO!” K 
an accusing finger at the home or the community in. which tru? 

children live. There is no doubt that a large share of respons! 
belongs in these places, But on the other hand we cannot ign? i 


the fact that the children who are truants today are the very A 


E 
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TRUANTS ARE NOT BORN 


children who craved school and were happy there in the early grades. 


They still live in the same homes and in the same community. 


Instead of bickering as to which oné started the fire, we all ought | 


to join forces to put the fire out. Whatever the symptoms may be 
—whether mental, physical, social or moral, or whether they stem 
from the home, the school or the community—they should not be 
ignored by anyone dealing with children. The germs of attendance 
disability should be destroyed as soon as they become evident. 


ANTIDOTE. The strongest known antidote for attendance dis- 
ability is a social atmosphere composed of friendliness, understand- 
ing, sympathy, and helpfulness. It was to such an environment that 
children were exposed during their early years in school and in 
which they showed evidence of self-improvement and social progress. 
There is no problem of truancy here. It is likewise in this same sort 
of atmosphere that older children in the higher grades attend with 
regularity despite the homes from which they come or the neighbor- 


hood in which they live—despite retardations and behavior peculiari- 


ties for which they alone are not entirely responsible. 


e 


The Omniscient Teacher 


The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little of everything, be- 
cause his pupil is required not to be entirely ignorant of anything. He must 
be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient.. He is to know something of 
Pneumatics; of chemistry; of whatever is curious, or proper to excite the 
attention of the youthful mind; an insight into mechanics is desirable, with 
a touch of statistics; the quality of soils, &c., botany, the constitution of his 
Country, cum multis aliis. 

—Charles Lamb in The Old and the New Schoolmaster. 
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The Spiral Physics Program 
ALEXANDER EFRON, Stuyvesant High School 


AIMS. ‘High school physics, in common with other subjects, has ; 
certain well defined and recognized objectives, usually identified with — 3 
those of general and special secondary education. These have been 


amply treated elsewhere and need no reiteration here. An equally 
familiar aim of physics, shared with other sciences, 1s the inculcation 
of the scientific method and the formation of the so-called “scientific 
mind.” The above are the broad aims of physics instruction. We 
shall address ourselves here to two lesser, yet equally realistic, pur- 


poses which dominate the everyday teaching scene and which are | 
ultimately sublimated into the all-inclusive aim of science education. 


e E 


The first of these purposes, accepted by almost all physics teach- 


ers, is to reveal to the student the sheer splendor and fascination of 
physics phenomena. The second, embraced by most, is to develop 
in the student an understanding of the mathematical relationships 
that constitute the domain of physical law. The physics teacher at- 
tains the first of these practical objectives by means of artistically 
presented demonstration and visual aids, and certain well planned 
qualitative laboratory experiments. He seeks to accomplish the sec- 
ond purpose through the medium of problem solving, exercises, drill, 
and quantitative laboratory work. As a rule, he succeeds with the 
first task but fumbles the second. Students acquire a love for dem- 


onstrations but balk at problem solving which, if they master it at 


all, they learn to do by rote and automatic substitution into ready- 
made formulas. The synthesis of these two aims, namely the de- 


velopment of the ability to apply physical laws to new phenomena 


and situations, is seldom attained in classroom practice except with 
our very best students. | | 


PROBLEM SOLVING—THE STUMBLING BLOCK. If both 
descriptive and quantitative work concerns us, what lessons can W% 
- as teachers, draw from the apparent success of the first progt4™ 
ser the difficulty and unattractiveness of the second? For it is ut 
deniable, is it not, that any fairly comprehensive “power” test in 
numerical physics will at once reveal a general lack of skill in the 





i E 
fin on talk given before the New York Physics Club at its meeting a 
K eachers College, Columbia University, October 25, 1946. 


> 









THE SPIRAL PHYSICS PRO | a 


simplest arithmetic, a misuse of physical units, and a complete un- 
awareness of significant figures, A problem, cast into an unfamiliar 
form, usually brings disaster. That this is also true of beginning 
college work in physics will be attested by professors of the subject 


who go so far as to say that they would prefer to present their . 


freshman courses without any reference whatever to the work done 
in high school. We feel hurt by such criticism since we have made 
adjustment to the inadequate preparation which we observe in our 
students and expect colleges to differentiate their courses as well. 
And what hurts especially is that physics failures have almost all 
witnessed, admired, studied and carefully “written up” our skillfully 
planned demonstrations in the very topic whose quantitative aspects 
now seem so hopelessly beyond them. 


SOME ONE-SIDED SOLUTIONS. Various proposals have been 
made in the past to resolve this difficulty by sharply reducing the 
mathematical content of high school physics and making the subject 
almost entirely descriptive. ‘‘Demathematized” physics, it- is urged 
even today, is still capable of contributing to broadly cultural gen- 
eral-education aims, particularly in view of the often cited fact that 
only a small part of our secondary school population continues ad- 
vanced physics work in college. This point of view, however, ignores 
the special-education outcomes to which our 11th and 12th year stu- 
dents, even if not college bound, are so clearly entitled in this age 
of rapid science-expansion. The plan, at best, envisages a higher- 
level general science course, valuable in its place as an introductory 
Science or as a component of a post-physics science survey. It is 
Scarcely equivalent to the rigorous physics which it seeks to replace. 

Others, who feel that the trouble with quantitative physics origi- 
nates in the inadequate time allowance (after all, only one short 
School year is available), propose, instead, that almost all of the time 
be devoted to calculations and quantitative laboratory work. This 
point of view, as extreme and as one-sided as the first, leads to a 
degree of “mathematization” so complete as to make demonstration 
work almost non-functional and laboratory experiments purely con- 
firmatory,. The proposal ignores the limited psychological and in- 
-tellectua] preparation of beginning students and offers them another, 
Scarcely digestible, mathematics course. The first plan emphasizes 
description; the second extols mathematical analysis. Each = 
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one discipline at the expen 
be included if a balanced, 
the result. 


THE “SPIRAL” APPROACH. We humbly suggest that the an- 
swer to the dilemma lies not in the omission or undervaluation of 


_ either phase of physics instruction, but in that type of curricula, 


reorganization which interweaves the “easy” and the “difficult”: parts 
of physics in a gradually widening, spiral or cyclic manner, If, in- 
stead of the conventional policy of treating in consecutive order 


all of mechanics, all of heat, all of sound and light, and then all of 


electricity, we proceed instead from simple description and simple 


theory to more advanced description and more advanced theory, we ; 


should be capitalizing on the student’s growing maturity and prepa- 


ration. But to do this means to be ready to “break up” mechanics, 


heat, sound, light and electricity into new pieces which will fit better 
into the desired picture. Once broken up and then re-assembled, 


these portions of subject matter are united into a new pattern or | 


“gestalt” of physics. The simultaneous presentation of the easy and 
the difficult is thus avoided and, instead, a gradual re-tracing of steps 


from the familiar to the complex is undertaken. ‘This, in brief, is 


the spiral approach. 


PLANNING THE SPIRAL PROGRAM. The details of the spiral 
program, as developed by the author and his associates at Stuyvesant, 
are briefly as follows. The first term’s work is made largely quali- 
tative, yet with a certain amount of simple arithmetical calculation 
included. Almost 75% of the entire scope of regular high school 
physics is covered, providing the Physics One student with an eX 
tensive overview of the subject. The second term affords a “second 
look” and permits a more exhaustive and rigorous treatment © 

some of the topics already covered. The Physics One student wit- 
nesses certain key demonstrations, performs certain carefully selected 
laboratory experiments, and is deliberately left with the impression 
that his study of several topics is incomplete (is it ever complete? 

and that fuller answers to some questions will be given later when 


he has reached a higher level of intellectual maturity and mathe- 


the 


matical skill, The Physics Two student is again reminded a; 


+ itations that have been placed, perhaps artificially, on his 


se of the other. Yet both disciplines must 
theory-and=practice type of course is to be 
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term’s work, and is now given a chance to attack the subject more 
deeply and analytically. But even this more advanced student must 
learn that further “spiraling” awaits him if he should continue with 
physics in college or graduate school. His educational process will 
thus be revealed to him as at no time complete or terminal in charac- 
ter, but rather an ever-expanding and ever-widening intellectual ad- 


venture. 


SOME DETAILS OF PROCEDURE. The beginning physics stu- 
dent undertakes, for example, the study of simple non-exchange 
calorimetry, but defers to the second term the more complicated 
mixture-problems, specific heats, and numerical considerations of 
change of state. His study of gravity pressure, Archimedes’ Prin- 


- ciple, and the law of flotation is based on water as the only fluid. 


His next “spiral” glance at these topics becomes a more critical one 
since it then “takes in” liquids of specific gravities other than 1. 
He acquires simple yet significant experiences with gases through 
his study of atmospheric pressure and Bernouilli’s Principle, but 


enriches his understanding of the subject only through his second 


term’s study of the various gas laws (Boyle’s, Charles’, and Gay- 
Lussac’s). Certainly, were these laws included in the first term’s 
work, before a general appreciation of the behavior of gases has been 
acquired, real learning in this area would be doubtful. 

Similarly, the study of sound can be separated into the portion 
that lends itself to a simple semi-quantitative treatment (kind of 
wave motion, speed of propagation, reflection and echoes, charac- 
teristics of musical notes, etc.) and the more advanced portion 
(resonance, interference, beats, the laws of strings and pipes, and 
the wave-length-frequency-velocity relation). The subject of light, 
too, contains such topics as lenses and images which can be handled 
descriptively and geometrically in Physics One, and from the for- 
mula point of view in Physics Two. Electricity can be readily ap- 
Proached through the study of a single device: one lamp, one toaster, 
one flatiron. For this one device, all of the necessary calculations of 
Current, voltage drop, power, energy and cost can be successfully 
attempted, even with beginners. The more difficult electrical situa- 
tions, such as series and parallel combinations of resistances, alter- 
nating currents, and the transformer, are best postponed to the 


second-level course, where, after a brief review of Ohm’s Law and 
33 
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electrical instruments, real progress can be effected toward making 
the student “electrically literate. 


arts of physics. . l U 
7 We call this the spiral or cyclic method of teaching physics. We 


teach and re-teach, “lifting up” or “spiraling” certain topics. It is | 


true that, by doing so, we lose a certain traditional continuity, inas- 
much as we do not complete, during the first term, several given 
fields of physics. But a quick review and a deeper exploration of the 
topics thus left apparently uncompleted results in more permanent 
learning and requires less overall review at the end of the year. Some 


topics, such as static electricity and the radio tube, can be treated 


almost completely in Physics One: these are therefore not spiraled. 
Others, like Newton’s Laws, machines, work, energy and power are 
intrinsically so mathematical as to require a second-level point of 


view almost exclusively; as a result, these topics are initiated and — 


“completed” in the Physics Two course. Ee. 


CONCOMITANTS OF THE SPIRAL PROGRAM. The spiral 


physics program must be accompanied by a spirally or cyclically con- — 
ceived demonstration and laboratory program. If the simple Mariotte 
bottle (with side openings) is sufficient to demonstrate that gravity — 


pressure in a liquid is diréctly proportional to the depth,-a more 


elaborate rubber-covered exploring thistle tube, with an associated 
manometer, can be used to 


relationship in Physics Two. 


i Similarly, if simple lenses and. prisms 
are sufficient for the introduct r e 


3 ory study of refraction, more compli- 
— m y equipment is called for to establish the mathematical 
lens PTS EOSen ia lh ot ike image and its distance from the 


W —_ 
rg of the scientific method and often wonder. how we can 
“ach it in a classroom. As the demon 


ments grow more rigorous and scienti 


recisj , 
Fe nee takes òn a new meaning. We can and do secure 2 


rumental errors. Graph plotting, 
of the slide rule become easily at- 
re after laborious long hand calcu- 


graph interpretation, and the use 
tainable skills and mean much mo 
lations have first heen nange., 


” - And so on, with several other 


repeat the experience and ‘clinch the. 


stration and laboratory experi- | 
fically more searching, the sub- _ 
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THE SPIRAL PHYSICS PROGRAM 


SOME PITFALLS. Of course there are pitfalls and dangers, 
though none of them necessarily fatal. If the exact scope of Physics 
One material is not fully covered, that much more is left for the 
Physics Two teacher to do (and he has quite enough to do under 
this or any program). References to textbook material are not easy 
to make since the conventional book follows the conventional order 
of topics. And, finally, it is difficult to equate (for transfer pur- 
poses) the work done in a “spiral” school in terms of the offerings 
of another, “unspiraled” one. 

For the moment, a start has been made and we believe it to be a 
very hopeful one. Much more will have to be done to determine 
the correct (or more nearly correct) topic placement, to plan ade- 
quate time allowances, to extend the spiraling of demonstration and 
laboratory experiments, to provide properly spiraled homework as- 
signments, etc. As before, the help of the members of the Physics 
Department, the pooling of their experiences with the program, 
the give-and-take of professional discussion—these will all be 
brought to bear on the correction of any defect that* may still be 
present. We shall welcome, too, the reactions of physics teachers 
and supervisors outside of Stuyvesant; if derived from experience 
in general academic high schools, these will be particularly valuable. 

The course of study, outlined below, is essentially the New York 
State Regents Syllabus, with several extra topics added. The figures 
in parentheses which follow the unit number represent the number 
of days proposed for the topic in question. References to labora- 
tory experiments are in terms of the manual used in the school. 
Thirty such experiments are performed in the course of the year. 
A total of 79 teaching days in Physics One and 73 in Physics Two 
is assumed as the basis for the course. 


STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 


Physics 1 & 2 _ Fall ‘46 Spiral Program 
=! Sal eat ales eal, anche el 
Physics 1 Physics 2 


ge Cn ae 
U l— (4d) Units and measurements. U 1—(4d) Specific gravity of solids 
English & Metric systems. Con- & liquids. Bottle and hydro- 
version. Density. meter methods. 
LI—Experiments 4 & 5 in Li—Experiments 11 & 12 in 
Manual. manual, 
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Physics l (Continued) 


U 2—(4d) Heat & exp 
and K scales. Conversions. 
Qualitative expansion. Thermo- 
stat. Kinetic Theory. 

L2—Experiment 36 in manual. 


Pascals Law, including dia. 


press. 
NO LAB. 


os i i y i ; ; 
U 3—(5d) Transfer of Heat. Calorie U 3—(5d) Three gas laws (Boyles, 


Charles, Gay-Lussac). Manom- 
eter Pressure gage. Gage & ab- 
solute pressures. s 


& BTU. (Omit spec. heat & 
heat capacity). Simple calcula- 
tions in terms of calories & 
BTU (for H2O only). 
L3—Experiment 31 in manual. 





U 4—(5d) Change of state. Non-ex- 

change calculations only. Fusion 

and evaporation. (80, 540; 144, 
972). Dew point & humidity. 

L4—Experiment 42 in manual. 


capacity. Mixture problems with 
& without change vf state. _ 





gas (stress latter). Details of 
four-cycle engine. Cooling sys- 
L5—Experiment 40 in manual. Laws of strings & pipes. 
L5—Experiment 50 in manual. 
PE a a -~ 
» —(6d) (2 demonstrations) Pres- U 6—(5d) Light. Review reflection 
sure in liquids (horizontal sur- & refraction, also 5 “cases” 
faces only). Distinguish be- (treated geometrically in P1). 
tween pressure and force, Pas- Check with formula, Teach 
cals Law. Hydr. press (f/F= size-of-image formula. Review 
a/A). index of refr. & total refl. 
L6—Experiment 8 in manual. L6—Exp. 60 & check 1 cast- 
rr er 


U 7—(4d) Archimedes Principle and U 7—(4d) Photometry and candle 
power. Foot candles. Inverse”. 


Law of Flotation (H20 only), 


Problems and descriptions of square law (generalized). oe 
expts, l view electromagnetic spectra 
L7—Experiments 9 & 10 in L7—Experiment 66 in mantê 

manual, 


C ae POINTS [January, 194) | 


ansion. C, F, U 2—(5d) Review gravity pressure 3 
and force, using water and li- 
quids of diff. sp. grav. Review 


meter relationship in hydr. d 


L3—Experiment 15 in manual. 


U 4—(5d) Re-define the calorie & 
BTU. Teach spec. heat & heat 


L4—Experiment 32in manual. 


U 5--(3d) Heat engines; steam & U 5—(5d) Sound. Review velocity & . 
echo problems, also three char- 
acteristics. Teach resonance, in- — 
tem. terference, beats. V=WL. F. 
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pme ETE an ee tie a 
Physics 1 (Continued) Physics 2 (Continued) 


—— 


U 8—(5d) Atmospheric pressure. 
Barometer. Weather, Altimeter. 
Bernouilli Theorem. Venturi 
meter. Siphon. | 

L&8—Parts of #14; demon- 
strate #17. 


U 8—(4d) Review Ohm’s Law and 
electrical units. Go over gal- 


vanometer, ammeter, voltmeter. 
SERIES circuit complete: cal- 
culation of current, IR drop, 
power, energy and costs. 


L8&—Series part of Exp. 80. 


j EE Lak ae ak oe ee p O 


U 9—(5d) Sound. Longitudinal 
waves. Velocity in air at diff. 
temps. Echo problems. Sonic 
depth problems. Three charac- 
teristics of musical sounds. 

NO LAB. : 


U 9—(5d) PARALLEL circuits. Cal- 


culation of joint resistance 
(equal & unequal branches). 
Laws of resistance (effect of 
length, area, material, temp.) 
Branch & total currents. 
Branch & total power and 
costs. 

L9—Parallel part of Ex. 80. 


nnn EES Esa 


U10—(4d) Light. Transverse waves. 
Speed. Laws of reflection. 
Images in a plane mirror. Peri- 
scope. The concave mirror 
(briefly). . 
L10—Experiment 55 in man- 
ual. 


U10—(4d) Electrical heat. Applica- 


tion to series and parallel cir- 
cuit Joule’s Law: I2. R.T.O. 24; 
also E.I.T.O. 24. Calculation of 
temp. rise (tie-up with “m.ts.”) 

L10—Experiment 84 in manual. 


mr 


U11— (5d) Light. Refraction & its 
cause. Index of refraction as a 
ratio of velocities, Total inter- 
nal reflection. Prisms. 5 “cases” 
(no formulas). Concave lens. 

L11—Experiment 58 in man- 
ual. 


U12— (3d) Light, Dispersion and syn- 
thesis. Monochromatic sources. 
Color of opaque and transpar- 
ent bodies. Colored lights vs. 
colored paints (additive vs. 
subtractive mixing). The entire 
electromagnetic spectrum. 

- NO LAB. 


Uli—(4d) Alternating-current the- 


ory. R, L, C, on direct and AC 

current. XL, Xc, Z, Lag, lead, 

in phase. Power factor. Oscil- 

loscope traces. 
L11—Experiment 216 (AC & 
DC sheet). 


U12—(5d) The induction coil (open- 


core transformer), Telephone 
transmitter and receiver, The 
transformer. Turn ratio, Nu- 
merical problems «with perfect 
and imperfect transformers. 
L12—Transformer sheet. 


OO 87 
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Physics 1 (Continued) 


U13—(4d) Magnetism. Law of Poles. 
Inverse Square law (briefly). 
Induction. Permeability. Reluct- 
ance (briefly). Terrestrial mag- 
netism complete. Magnetic lines 
of force. 

L13—Experiment 68 in man- 

ual. 


2. a 
Ul4—(5d) Electromagnetism. Two U14—(4d) Vectors. Composition and 


(2) right hand rules. Amper- 
turns. Applications: the relay 
and the motor. 
In 216 Motor experiment add 
dem. on 73 in manual. 


U15—(6d) Static electricity. Methods 


of charging: contact and induc- 
tion. Pith ball and gold leaf 
electroscope. Condense (Ley- 
den Jar). Radio tubes: diode 
and triode. X-ray tube. Photo- 
cell. 

Relay (sheet) + photocell 
dem. 


U16—(5d) Ohm’s Law. Units and 


instruments (no details for lat- 

ter). Solution of simple cir- 

cuits: current, voltage drops, 

power, energy, costs. 
L16—Experiment 76 in man- 
ual. 


U17— (6d) Primary (dry) and sec- 


ondary (storage) cells, EMF’s 
of combinations, Electromag- 
netic induction. Principles and 
details of DC and AC gener- 
ators, Factors governing mag- 
nitude and direction of in- 
duced EMF’s, 


L17—Experiment 91 in man- 
ual, 


U13—(5d) Newton’s three (3) laws 


of motion. F=mea (F in Ibs, 
m in slugs). M e V=M’+V". Ac- 


celerated motion problems com- 


plete. Centrifugal force (quali- 


tatively). 


L13—Experiment 29 in man- 


ual. 


resolution of forces and velo- 
cities. 
L14—Experiment 19 in man- 
ual. $ 





U15—(4d) The principle of mo- 


ments. The “bridge” problem. 
Upward force at the fulcrum. 
Center of gravity. Finding it by 
moments, 


L15—Experiments 21 and 23 


in manual. 


U16—(5d) Concept of work and 


energy. Potential and kinetic 


energy calculations. Machines. — 


Theoretical and actual M A 

Law of perfect machines. Effi- 

ciency of imperfect machines. 
L16—Experiment 28 in man- 
ual, 


U17—(3d) Power: rate of doing 


work, H.P. of a motor by the 


Prony Brake method. Pr oblems - 


on efficiency. 
NO LAB. 
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Trends In Testing 
ABRAHAM DEUTSCH’ Jamaica High School 


Testing may refer to achievement, appreciation, attitudes, critical 
thinking, health, intelligence (mental and social), interest, non-in- 
tellectual traits, personality, and special abilities and aptitudes (edu- 
cational and vocational). 


- MENTAL TESTING. Agreement is still lacking as to the exact 


definition of intelligence, the basis for testing and the precise sig- 
nificance of intelligence test results, because of ‘the complexity of 
intelligence factors. Intelligence tests measure learning capacity 
indirectly and not general intelligence itself; they measure ability to 
make inferences about abstract symbols—verbal, numerical, and spa- 
tial—and this ability is highly correlated with academic aptitude. 
While useful as general guides, intelligence tests cannot be em- 
ployed as measures either of specific types of ability or talent, or of 
the total complex of abilities; neither do they predict the use of a 
pupil will make of his intelligence. 

I.Q. scores derived from different tests and even from the same 
test administered at different times may not be strictly comparable. 
Recent experiments tend to refute the theory. of absolute constancy 
so that environment (nurture, including schooling) can not only raise 
but can also lower the I.Q. to some extent. For these reasons, not 
excluding the possibilities of inaccurate test scores, it is desirable 
that secondary school pupils receive the benefits of a reliable and 
carefully administered and scored intelligence test. Taken by itself, 
such a rating can lead to erroneous conclusions; to be of genuine 
value it must be supplemented by other measurement devices pro- 
cedures and appraisals. 

Those who would use this information must know the limitations 
of such tests. Because of their verbal nature most of these tests 
require a certain degree of reading ability which may not always be 
taken for granted; the lack of such ability will often obscure test 
results, Because of the presence of other potent factors such as 


` interest or subject disabilities, achievement may not always be post- 


tively correlated with the score on an intelligence test. An IQ. 
offers one type of evidence in discovering pupils who are capable 
S 


* Committee on Testing, High School Teachers Association. 
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APTITUDE TESTS. Prognostic tests represent an ideal in the 
prediction of educationa 
tests measure learned perfo 


empt to reveal specia ar TNE : 
eed nd ries Factor analysis 1s involved.. Along with intelli- 


gence tests, such specialized tests may be of value in guidance and 


in placement to aid 
partial basis for grouping. A i 
Aptitude tests possess validity in varying degrees. Few thor- 


rmance regardless of ability, prognostic 


oughly reliable prognostic instruments are now available. More 


often they are better for prediction of failure than of success. Apti- 
tude readiness may or may not be present at a particular time or 
level of maturity, but this does not preclude its possible presence 
at a future time. , 
Prediction of scholastic success must continue to depend on dem- 
onstrated successful performance and on an above average I.Q., 
not denying the influence of good teaching, strong motivation, effec- 
tive study habits and wholesome emotional factors. Personality 
characteristics can condition success or failure in many types of 
occupations. Occupational adjustment does not depend solely on 
the technical abilities involved. Hs 
Since no single test or measure has completely reliable, predictive 
value, there must be supplementary use of a carefully controlled 
system of cumulative records for guidance if students are expected 
to work in accordance with the indications of such tests as to the! 
abilities and powers of growth. This will prevent a single, non- 
typical performance from being given undue weight. The compre- 
hensive cumulative record is probably fully as good an indication © 
various abilities as any tests which have as yet been develope 
Continuous guidance would weed out the unfit long before tragi? 
rejection and failure in later professional examinations. Aptitu 
test results may be used to reinforce judgments and observations a 
teachers. The most realistic and reliable test of an individua 


'lities in a gi ce 
ue in a given field must continue to be actual performam 


1 or vocational success. Where achievement - 


| abilities apart from general intelli- 


in reducing the waste of failure, or to form a. 
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TRENDS IN TESTING O 


as revealed through a wide and comprehensive school Program of 
curricular and extra-curricular activities and experiences 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTING. The general functions of ‘such test 


‘ing may be summarily listed as instructional, supervisory and ad- 


ministrative. These tests: 
1, Provide some evidence that should be consid 
mal ratings. 

2. Measure achievement or accomplishment. 

3. Set up norms of achievement which may be valuable in guiding the 

= schools to set up reasonable standards of achievement for their 
pupils. 

4, Determine progress and, along with other evidence, serve as a basis 
for promotion and graduation. | 

5. Serve for diagnosis and as a basis for remedial procedures, thus 
aiding in planning instruction. 

6. Provide a class survey. 

7. Aid in grouping and make for effective articulation. 

8. Offer a basis for comparisons—of class progress, of class with class, 
teacher with teacher—and lead to improvement of rating, testing and 
teaching practices. 

9. Stimulate teachers and aid in evaluation of instruction. 

10. Stimulate pupils and encourage study, motivate reviews, and aid 
pupils in grasping larger relationships. 

11. Function for guidance. 


12: Provide some evidence to be used in reports to and conferences 
with parents. 


- 13. Aid in appraisal of a curriculum. 

The purpose of testing is important. Tests are never ends in 
themselves, even for marks. To restrict testing largely to pen and 
paper informational tests is to limit the implications of a modern 
curriculum with its comprehensive objectives. Where “results” are 
emphasized along with the upholding of “standards” the evils of 
coaching and cramming may result. Any attempt at uniformity or 
standardization must make allowances for the problems of hetero- 
Seneity presented by individual differences in pupils, schools and 
communities. A rational appraisal of teaching or learning is not 
easily made solely on the basis of conventional test results. 

Most tests are written in form; yet other possible procedures in- 
clude oral types, laboratory techniques, interviews (of prime im- 
Portance in actual life situations), performance, etc. Testing needs 
vary with different subjects, although tests are best given periodi- 


cally with the necessary remedial follow-up. The introduction of 
ål 


ered for marks or for- 
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was hailed as a cure-all 


objective testing nique values, the essay-type question iş 


of validity. Because of its u 
in no danger of becoming OU 


; ime importance. i | 
rating are not of prime 1m l | | 
syira test materials to measure particular outcomes are 


not easy to construct. More study must be given to the possibilities 
and limitations of each type of objective question now often used 
at random, or merely as novel variations of the traditional types, 


Here is a constant challenge to supervision W 


advantages. 


Teaching and testing may be both part of the same learning proc- 


ess. Continuous testing is a teaching device to prevent failure and 
not a mere ex-post-facto analysis by which final success or failure 
is determined. Competition may speed up the slow learner, but the 
strongest incentive for the individual is interest based on perform- 
ance and knowledge of progress. . fe 
Since the scientifically constructed objective test does not always 
meet the basic appraisal needs of the classroom teacher because of 


fundamental differences between the orientation of the scholar or f 
technician and that of the classroom teacher, there is need of greater 


cooperation between test and subject specialists. 
Current experiments with curriculum revision point to impending 


changes in the “package method of academic advancement,” which, - 
in turn, is bound up with inevitable revisions in the objectives, Of — 


ganization and administration of secondary education. 


MARKS AND GRADES. Bases for marks and marking, including 
schemes for weighting, formulas, etc., are almost as diverse and aS 
numerous as teaching and administrative practices. The traditiona 
percent or 100-point scale appears absolute and simple; yet it i 
la to serious misinterpretations. Just what does 100% mean: 
ropa = wante Mastery of essentials? On the other han® 
oes a mark of 0% indicate complete lack of knowledge? The latter 
To is hardly conceivable. A scale ranging from 0% to 1007”: 
Na forall meen points arranged with mathematical precia 
possibility of ci ith a becaus e of inevitable subjectivity: : | 
42 enhe standardization and the evidence of rese? 





; yet reliabiity is no proof ; q i 


tmoded where economy and speed in 


hether it be provided | 
by a school system from its own personnel or from some higher ; 
educational authority. Provision for machine-scoring adds distinct f 


wae 
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TRENDS IN TES TIN Gine ET 
which tends to substantiate the belief that teachers cannot ordinaril 

differentiate among more than 5 or 7 levels of ability. Is the difer. 
ence between 64% and 65% the same as that between 12% and 13% 

or between 98% and 99%? What is the significance of a mark of 
75% received by a pupil in 5 different subjects, in 5 different de- 
partments, from 5 different teachers at 5 different times in the same 
or in different schools? Does a mark of 75% indicate 75% of what 
a pupil is capable of learning? 75% of what the outstanding pupil 
in that particular class at a particular time received? Knowledge of 
75% of the content of the syllabus? 75% of the knowledge of the 
teacher? 75% of perfect performance on a particular test? A 
special problem is presented where there is homogeneous grouping 
in one form or another and the same numerical or litera] system of 


rating is used for all groups. 


A “pass” mark is predetermined, and so may be arbitrary, un- 
realistic, and lacking in significance, “Passing” grades may vary— 
65%, 70%, 75%, etc. A complication arises when a pupil transfers 
from a 75% “passing” school to a 65% “passing” school, and vice 
versa. Moreover, “a scholastic average is arithmetical truth, but 
psychological nonsense.” 

The 5-point system was introduced about 25 years ago. The fact 
that it is now used by a large majority of schools throughout the 
country is not in itself proof that this scheme solves all defects of 
marks and marking systems. Along with the 5-number or 5-letter 
System is the use of the bell-shaped distribution curve. In one such 
type of an A to E scale, A and E represent approximately the high- 
est and lowest 7% of the pupils; B and D, 24%; and C, 38% as the 
median group. The practice of ranking and the discreet use of the 
normal curve may tend to reduce the variability and unreliability 
of marks. There are limitations in the use of such a system, Tra- 
ditionalists point to its lack of flexibility in that it does not take 
Sufficient account of the differences among individuals in either a 
normal class or in a non-typical class where the curve would become 
skewed. Inevitable failure for those in the E or lowest group may 
be arbitrary, A class may be too small or abnormal for some reason 

Or rational use of the bell curve. An improvement in the percent 
‘ystem is the restriction of marking to broad units—for example, 
Marking in multiples of 5% or 10%. 

arks can be used as ends in themselves or as means to an end. 
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Nevertheless, one cannot deny the powerful influence of military 


honors, citations, etc. Marks bring with them a kind of social ap- 


proval or disapproval, and 
part of some parents and pupils. : 
a desire to excel and an urge to mastery and dominance. 


Quantitative or qualitative ratings of a pupil in all significant 


- aspects of growth and development are important. The mastery of 
subject matter is only one of a number of worthy objectives of edu- 
cation. There is a growing tendency to offer an increased variety 
of marks and ratings, one for each of the objectives being stressed 
by a school, apparently in the hope that if separate marks are 
awarded for such factors as application, citizenship, health and vari- 
ous social and civic traits, the subject matter mark might come to be 
less influenced by them and so represent more faithfully what it 
purports to represent—subject matter achievement. | 


Any meaningful, reliable and valid system of marking must serve 
as a guide, rather than as a basis of reward or punishment. Some 
kind of description might accompany this system for guidance pur- 
poses. Marks alone direct attention away from the real purposes 


of education toward symbols representing success or failure of a/ 


sort. In themselves, marks have little diagnostic value. Frequent 
failure may dishearten a pupil, and develop a sense of frustration. 
The use of a mark for punishment can breed resentment, antagonism 
and a desire to avoid the form of learning to which it is attached. 


At the same time, marks should keep a pupil aware of his progres? — 


as realization of progress stimulates further progress. Of positive 


value is the interpretation of a pupil’s measurement in terms of his 3 
own abilities, interests and growth curve, and not in terms of norm® 


derived from mass measurements, 


There is no satisfactory substitute for marks. Some school sY* 
tems are experimenting with statements of mastery, informal letter’ 


to parents, and with the use of ranking and graphs to interpret mats., 


PP a suggested dual system, local grading systems would be retaine 


artificial motivation is revealed by the | 
devices as honor rolls, special privileges, etc — 


may also satisfy a form of vanity on the 
These measures may also cater to 
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TRENDS IN TESTING 
for individualized standards, with comparable, standardized meas- 
ures used for certification and transfer. 


` 


STANDARDS. It is difficult to set up accurate, objective bases for 


determining standards of achievement in school work. Standards 
for what? For whom? How much? Is the non-existent “average 
pupil” the criterion? The very meaning of this concept remains to 
be clarified. In the last analysis, educational standards are logically 
individual when full consideration is given to all the implications 
of the existence of individual differences. Strictly prescribed stand- 
ards, of whatever form, applied rigidly to all alike may be largely 
theoretical. A private school might set up certain standards of 
“bookishness” for the purpose of rigorous selection and rejection, 
but such selectivity is hardly in keeping with the spirit of democratic 
public education. At the same time there must be no confusion of 
equality of educational opportunity with identity, or uniformity with 
individuality. The price of standards is sometimes high. 
Arbitrary standards may involve a high percentage of failures. 
The adjective misfit was long ago shifted from the pupil to his edu- 
cation. Even if some do learn a prescribed minimum under the 
pressure of remedial treatment, the results might not be worth the 
effort. “Indeed, if we consider the feelings of despair or inferiority, 
the habits of dependence, the frequently temporary and superficial, 
if not fictitious character of forced learning, and the loss of oppor- 
tunity and time for learning something that is within the comprehen- 
son, needs and interests of the pupil, it is not by any means certain 
that the efforts to bring pupils up to prescribed minimums are not 
positively harmful. . . . Standards can have carefully described, de- 
fined and demonstrable educational and social meaning with all sig- 
nificant limitations as to purpose and condition faithfully and 
"igorously stated with goals or units of learning clearly defined.” 
Or purposes of professional and vocational certification, certain 
Me standards are justifiable. Varying and acceptable stand- 
sf haa necessary for different groups and individuals on the basis 
i ilities, and which in turn are dependent on adjustments in con- 
and methods of teaching. 


STANDARDS IN APPLIED EDUCATION, In any phase of 
*PPlied education, such as business or industrial education, difficulties 
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be almost as diverse as the many SI | OS 3 
Narrow skill training for a specific job, and requir- 


t concentrated period of training, with little further 
ardly claim a place of major importance 
dary education. Vocational tests in gen- 
e usually applicable to a family of, 
to be secured on the job, 


ings available. 
ing a short bu 
knowledge involved, can h 
in a broad scheme of secon 
eralized vocational education ar 
occupations leaving specific training 


The fact remains k 
taken for school credit, the school would have a right to expect a far 


higher degree of efficiency of those who plan to use their knowledge 


and training for vocational purposes, and who expect recommenda- 
tions for positions at the end of a specific course. Judged by school 
standards, the normal curve of distribution of ratings might exercise 
greater influence than the dictates of practical requirements. - School 


test performance and performance on the job might stand far apart. 


Business standards, broadly conceived, do imply pre-employment 
training on an achievement level acceptable for initial employment. 
Yet, employability as a criterion is so broad as to be almost limitless. 
The number of words typewritten per minute for several minutes 
or the number of bookkeeping entries posted in a given tim 
under artificial conditions, are far from realistic and lack reliability. 
Despite all of these difficulties, standards in such forms of applied 
education have at least as much specific meaning as standardized 


greement on the exact place of 


ny specific types of occupational open. — 


that while 65% may “pass” a pupil in a course l 


e, all 





subject matter tests for other courses. Satisfactory progress has 4 


been made in devising forms of clerical ability and trade tests W! 
a fair degree of validity and reliability. 

Tests of composite vocational abilities are more important for 
terminal purposes than separate subject course grades and credits. 
This would be appropriate for pupils who have completed thet! 
training for specific types of positions and who have merited recom 
aaa ion for specific employment. Such measurement devices af 
more in line with instructional and functional objectives since in 
structional materials tend to be based on job analyses. Greater 
emphasis must be placed on work habits and on wholesome P 


alit i 
ity development since success in the world of work is only P@ 
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TRENDS IN TESTING | 


dependent on specific skills and knowledge. There is need fo 

balance between those activities which contribute to sient F 
petency in terms of skill, knowledge, etc. and those which + ev 
insure success on the job by reason of a well-integrated moths te 
The extension of the work-study plan offers possibilities as co i a 
between school and business become better established. ntacts 


~. COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. The Eight-Y ear 


Study arose out of the theory that college admission should involv 
something more fundamental than marks, or mere scholastic at 
and rigidly prescribed entrance requirements. Special attention was 
given to the influence of such factors as intellectual curiosity and 
drive on the part of applicants, on the possession of proper work- 
study habits, resourcefulness, ability to solve personal problems and 
to do precise and objective thinking, success in non-academic activi- 
ties, concern for world affairs, etc. Even before Pearl Harbor there 
was evidence of increasing freedom of high schools to release gradu- 
ates from the domination of traditional course and unit prescriptions. 
‘As part of the Study, a.school recommendation, required for the 
experimental group, certified that the student had the requisite in- 
telligence to do college work, that he was in earnest, and there was 
Tees ability to work successfully in one or more of the 
Pe Ject fie ds in which the college in question offered instruction. 
wp he this there was a carefully recorded history of the student, 
PE les, test results, scholastic aptitude, etc., all for the purpose 
giving a complete picture. Consideration was also given to the 


a i ° . . . . 
_ applicant as a whole, with special attention to his physical and men- 


ol ys ing, and personal development. Here was a genuine 
i 4 o reach a better understanding of the student, with sub- 
develo n of marks in favor of comprehensive analysis of his full 
pment, 

Pars Provisions are being made for returning veterans; they 
" eee students, and not particularly interested in every case 
ritual e se or degrees. There may be indifference toward the 
e riii olism and stereotypes that have been built up in higher 
Student n. There is evidence of a trend toward admitting these 
hase ae on such bases as ability to profit by college offerings, on the 
tests recorded I.Q., reading ability, aptitude or scholastic ability 

» Maturity, sincerity of attitude toward objectives, and progren 
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credits. The lack of a high school diploma-may even be overlooked 


in some instances. 


REGENTS EXAMI 
Legislature in 1877, th 


establish and maintain pro : 
suitable standards for graduation from academies and academic de- 


partments of union schools and of admission to the several colleges 
of the state.” Payments of state grants to local educational systems 
have been made on the basis of 
results obtained, and, more recently, on attendance. The so-called 
preliminary examinations, originally instituted as a plan of entrance 
examinations, have almost disappeared in recent years because of 
the tremendous increase in the number of pupils seeking entrance 
into secondary schools and the development of junior high schools. 
Because of the prestige of the Board of Regents and the conscien- 


e Regents were empowered to “measure and 


tiousness and high purposes of the examination committees, the — 
examinations have earned widespread respect. They emphasize 


scholarship and are ordinarily difficult enough to pass so that a 
satisfactory rating means positive achievement. The difference be- 
tween the number of papers claimed and accepted has been extremely 
small. There have been fluctuations in the degree of difficulty ; this 
was one of the reasons for changing the type of examinations for 
University Scholarships. 

Some of the disadvantages inherent in any system of standardized 


examinations were briefly mentioned under “Achievement Testing: 


Any form or degree of such uniformity set up for a wide area, wl 
cra r ments, will bring with it sporadic and intermittent charge 
of curriculum freezing, regimentation, mechanization, interference 
with exercise of local initiative and the adaptation of instruction t° 
local needs, emphasis on outcomes which can be measured objective 
by pen and paper tests,” etc. In New York City there is reasonably 
wide flexibility in the use of Regents examinations for graduatio® 
oa again, it is emphasized that the value of any examination” 
p importance attached to them depends on the use tO whi 


ent tests, which serve to establish — 
elong by virtue of acquired know]. 
d students to move ahead, and even | 


per standards of scholarship and to furnish 


the use of these examinations, on the 





NATIONS. By act of the New York State A 


F 
a 


they are put as affecting teachers, pupils and school practices. Re- 
ents results should not furnish a sole means of deciding the educa- 
tional fate of young people. The examinations need lose none of the 


respect which has been accorded them by becoming a “source of 


information to the schools rather than an umpire for the schools 
_., Each school ought to assume responsibility for its own promo- 
tions... and be responsible likewise for the granting of diplomas.” 


The practice of passing or failing pupils on the basis of marks made 


in Regents examinations “is an abuse of the examinations” No 
official claim is made for absolute reliability. The Report of the 
Regents Inquiry points out that there is a constant temptation to 
shift responsibility for important decisions to an impersonal agency 
remote from the local system, and that no remote and impersonal 
agency can dependably offer the kind of judgments of individual 
pupils which the Regents ratings are assumed to represent. Neither 
is repetition of Regents examinations for the sake of Regents credits 
justified. 
There is further opinion that these examinations can be of value 
in providing a variety of objective evidence on which judgments 
about pupils and schools may be partially based. Constructive direc- 
tion is of extreme importance to secondary school development. 
Test results are not solely for the purpose of passing on the accom- 
plishments of individual pupils but may serve to provide for just 
evaluation of the educational programs of schools and school systems. 
Hse — presented by wide heterogeneity in abilities and in- 
termi g me Scholastic competence is not the same as social 
laeti cademic achievement is but one of several important 
or the al outcomes. College preparatory pupils might be tested 
pak a y er of specialized abilities which continued academic 
en Din emand of them. If separate examinations, designed to 
se particular abilities can be established for the college pre- 


Paratory groups, the standards of scholarship for them may be made 


hen hat as the demands of college work require.” Some colleges 
ike. eir own standards for admission and ignore Regents ratings ; 
x : ask for both school and Regents ratings; a few are interested 
ee = in Regents ratings alone. Beyond mere academic achieve- 
neti is the need for providing for the collection of all possible 
ni g information about educational growth which may even be 

ore significance in appraising school work than the et 
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F . y lack of succ 
Since “a major reason for f success of 


answers to questions. - of-school prob lems is that the secondary 


young people in meeting ou 


Is give them insuffict . v5 
"i poate -school world will demand of them,” it has been sug. 


sted that a variety of tests should be made available for testing 
al of the major objectives of education, and not especially for-ter- 


minal purposes alone. 


There is no urgency 
phase of state control, but far-reaching and highly important. Tra- 


dition and inertia will prevent any sudden, radical revision. - New 
types of diplomas may be effective. There are numerous small 


“country” high schoo fe 
direction and supervision because they lack the subject specialists 


and supervisory personnel provided for in the typical city school : 


system. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. It was decided that there is 
“need for a more scientific instrument as a basis of scholarship 


-= awards . . . and of the best possible screen for the selection of pupils 
of unusual ability.” The new form of examination is found more 


satisfactory since it is based on wide knowledge and “affords a finer ` 


discrimination in grading superior students irrespective of the field 
of examination.” The change was also due to “the essential and 
necessary enrichment of the secondary curriculum and the gradual 
broadening of the college program . . . to differences in degree of 
difficulty (of the examinations in previous use) in different fields 
... to prevent... discrimination in favor of fixed academic courses” 
and because “a comprehensive test in the early part of May may 
avoid delays due to rerating over the summer, announcement of 
awards until late summer, and thus prevents many candidates from 
making final plans for attending college at a reasonable date. . - A 


This revision incidentally eliminates the occasional practice of repeat- 
ing Regents examinations to raise a mark offered for the average 


under the former system, 


A BROADER CONCEPT OF TESTING. Traditional tests f° 
not ends in themselves, There are other curriculum or subject 0 
Jectives than mere knowledge or skill. Such tests with the conve?” 
tional numerical or literal ratings are merely tools to aid in guidin 


ont chance to master important abilities — 


for immediate change. Testing is but Eo 


ls which must continue to look to the state for 
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TRENDS IN TESTING 
ihe growth of pupils. Emphasis is shifting from mere pupil achieve- 
ment as such to more comprehensive pupil development. A failure 


concept is being replaced by one of continuous progress at a rate 


that is commensurate with the rate and level of maturation of the 
learner. Products of learning may often be described in terms of 
multiple aspects of conduct and behavior changes in the broad sense. 
Tests, along with information from other sources, are devices to 
throw light on growth. The pattern of achievement becomes im- 
portant, not merely the arithmetical average carried to 2 or 3 decimal 
places. - 

Any device which provides valid evidence regarding pupil prog- 
ress toward accepted educational objectives becomes suitable for 
guiding growth and development. Improvement in testing will de- 
pend on the identification and clear formulation of a comprehensive 
range of major objectives, in terms of pupil behavior broadly con- 
ceived, and on the critical selection and application, in addition, of 
valid, reliable and practical appraisal instruments. The accuracy of 
evaluation data depends on the existence of valid standards, some 
of which are now agreed upon; for others, because of varying de- 
grees of intangibility, objective tests may be lacking. 

Evaluation is a new concept allied with testing, but is far more 
comprehensive. It refers not only to the degree, but to the direction 
of progress. It is likewise related to instruction, grading, grouping, 
promotion, reports to parents, records and notations, administration, 
supervision, research, guidance, learning, measurement, objectives, 
school practices, curriculum and extra-curriculum. It refers to values 
in addition to mere measurement—qualitative as well as quantitative. 
It is continuous with guidance. This is the reason that the import- 
ance accorded test scores must be weighed in the light of other data 
trom the individual inventory. The meaning of a test score may not 
ba the same for one pupil as for another. because of the differences in 
Pertinent inventory data. Evaluation includes the process of m- 
tegrating, synthesizing and interpreting the various ratings and in- 
dexes of behavior changes or growth into an inclusive and correlated 
Portrait or description of the individual against a background of his 
educational experiences. | 

This recent development in education is traceable to greater recog- 
nition of such objectives as the development of effective methods of 
critica] thinking—a complex of a number of component pe 
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bility to interpret data; cult}: 
i : ture of proof and an ability i : i 

— are ars bits and study skills ; inculcation of social 
vvritudes_—the ability to practice and understand desirable: oa 
intlorshion: acquisition of a wide range of significant interests sin 


cluding the discovery of desirable 1 
of meena appreciation of aesthetic experiences, including creative. 


ness ; personal- ! 
basic, common and integrating 


and the development of sound p 
these outcomes are not now measured or evaluated in any way. 


In addition to those for academic aptitude, achievement, attitudes 
and personality, evaluation instruments now include “rating scales, 
questionnaires, interviews, controlled observation techniques, anec- 
dotal records, stenographic records, photographs, sound recordings, 
inventories, check lists, etc.” | Miyam ; 


information, knowledge and skills. 


Such a broad concept of testing and evaluation presents many 


difficulties. Historic failure to relate measurement to outcomes has 
been undoubtedly due to the inherent difficulty in developing appro- 
priate testing or evaluating techniques. For some outcomes evalua- 


tion must continue to consist merely of descriptions rather than ob- 


jective measurement. Yet there are increasingly successful attempts 
to measure what has been considered intangible in educational prac- 
tice. Evaluation procedures are thus both formal and informal, and 
objective and subjective. ` 

Many of the so-called instruments of evaluation are of recent 
origin and must be used with discretion and judgment. At the pres- 
ent time instruments dealing with self-reports are of doubtful value. 
Some of the new items of evaluation present special difficulties. 


Personality is not easy to define; there is no definite agreement as 


to what is to be included. Trait manifestations may vary with spe — 


cific situations, Anecdotal records (by parents and pupils as well 
as by teachers) may furnish a means of evaluating progress towa! 
enn? es ie le ss tangible objectives. Anecdotes become of signifi- 
cance as reactions when supplemented by descriptions of the settings. 
Anecdotal records reveal patterns of behavior. Rating’ scales ten 
to be informal and lack complete acceptance at this time. Interview? 
and pupil diaries provide subjective clues at best. 

ee r z professional problem of developing understanding E 
a part ot the staff of this broadened concept in all its implication’ 
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ble individual aptitudes ; development — 
social adjustment ; acquisition of important functional, | 


hysical and mental health. Some of © 





TRENDS IN TESTING 


of training in the use and construction of such records as tools for 
‘ndividual guidance and instruction. The necessary time must be 
rovided as well as the clerical personnel. 
There are precedents to warn of dangers in ill-planned attempts 
to rush far-reaching changes. Tests, marks, and limited measure- 
ment of progress are old in educational practice. Rapid or sudden 


change is rarely advisable or necessary. A practical view of evalua- 


tion must take into account the whole system of education, class 
organization, types of schools, teachers’ licenses, subject curricula, 
etc. Evaluation must be regarded as part of the whole, not an in- 
dependent, integral function as such. It required years for the 
gradual introduction of objective tests, which in themselves are but 
modifications of tests in general. There must be clearly understood 
reasons for change, and along with this, readiness, willingness and 
ability to accept change. No instruments in education are infallible 
when applied to individual personalities. The objects to be measured 
will continue to be largely intangible. . 

To be entirely satisfactory, a needed system of records must be 
reasonably simple; continuous and complete; cumulative and com- 
prehensive ; economical, labor-saving and mechanical where possible ; 
objective to achieve accuracy; centralized for availability 7 purpose- 
ful, flexible to permit discretionary use beyond an irreducible and 
functional minimum; and provide automatic checking where needed. 
Here are to be recorded all the results of school progress and achieve- 
ment, and all the information provided by the measuring instruments 
both old and new. 

Emphasis must be on the proper use of these records for con- 
structive and comprehensive, pupil-centered purposes; for guidance 
and understanding; for a complete picture of the pupil; to offer 
materials for intelligent home and school cooperation and to reveal 
When the pupil is ready for new experiences, especially at points 


-of transition from high school to college or from school to work. 


Opportunity should be afforded to pupils to participate in the ap- 
Praisal of their own growth and progress. When teachers interpret 
the results of evaluation to pupils the emphasis should be on indi- 
vidual growth, understanding and behavior rather than on compara- 
tive standings af pupils in relation to each other. With such a 
broadened conception, graduation should mean far more than ‘the 
Completion of certain subject sequences, s$ 
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LAUGH AND LEARN 


High Points, Mr. Henry Owen in. 


1946 issue of 
In the February t received sufficient attention from 


troduced a matter which has no 


commentators on educationa te 
article, “A Slight Dissertation on Lesson Plans,” in which Mr. 
3 


Owen, listing some items that had proved very helpful in the prepa- 
-ation of his lessons, wrote: “Bits of humor, which have stood the 


= 33 
test of classroom use, are included. E 
sibilities for educators and publishers are contained 


Enormous pos E 
ty of the million-odd teachers in this 


in that quotation. If a majori 


country follow Mr. Owen’s plan, they will require material. The 


“dissertation” in Mr. Owen’s title reminds me of Charles Lamb’s 
judgment of a schoolmaster’s jests which he called “thin.” “They do 


not tell out of school,” Lamb declared. Before I go into the methods — 


by which cream can be added to take away the thinness of the jests, 


I wish to caution Mr. Owen on the basis of antiquarian research. | f 


There have always been teachers in fact and fiction who repeated, 
term after term, year after year, jokes which had stood the test of 
classroom use. Teacher and joke became part of the school tradition 


and generations of pupils, forewarned by their predecessors, knew 


at which moment the joke was going to descend upon them. They 
were like the pupils in the well-known couplet from Oliver Gold- 
smith’s The Deserted Village. | 


Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 


The catch in the couplet is contained in the word “counterfeited.” 
A passage in The Prodigious Hickey, Owen Johnson’s story g 
school life at Lawrenceville Prep,* shows how well the pupils learn 
to counterfeit their glee at an expected, time-tested professo"! 
wheeze. 


The Gutter Pup, an older pupil, is telling a newcomer, 


how to get along with the stern teacher of Latin, known 45 
Roman.” 


* The Prodigious Hickey, by Owen Johnson, (New York: Baker 


1910). 
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l procedure. I refer to that part of his 
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“Now the Roman, you know, when he makes a ioke you always 


want to laugh as though you were going to die.” 


«Does he make many jokes?” asked Lovely. i 

“Cracky, yes. Then there’s one very important one he makes 
around Thanksgiving that everyone watches for. PU put you on 
but you must be very careful,” 

«what? The same joke every year?” said Lovely. 

“Regular, it’s about Volturcius in Caesar—the ‘c’ is soft, you 
know, but you have to pronounce it—Vol—turk—ious.” — 

“Why so?” ; 

“So the Roman can say, ‘No-o, no-o, not even the near approach 
of Thanksgiving will justify such a pronunciation, See? That’s the 
cue to laugh until the tears wet the page. It’s most important.” 

x * ë * * * 


And then of course there’s always Mr. Chips as-an example of a 
teacher whose jokes became legendary. Here’s the one that he told 
again and again during more than forty years of teaching.* 

Whenever his Roman history forms came to deal with the Lex 
Canuleia, the law that permitted patricians to marry plebeians, Chips 
used to add: “So that, you see, if Miss Plebs wanted Mr. Patrician 
to marry her, and he said he couldn’t, she probably replied: “Oh 
yes, you can, you liar!’. (Roars of laughter.) 

* * * x * 


To take an experience from real life, I remember a teacher of 
French who was called The Egg because of his favorite mnemonic 
device. At that, he was not a bad egg and the joke must have fixed 
the pronunciation of the French word for “egg” in the minds of 
thousands of boys. It seems that inspiration had once hit this 
teacher when he tried to get the pupils to pronounce the word cor- 
rectly, He turned the explanation into a conundrum: ‘Why do 
F rench people eat only one egg for breakfast?” The boys to whom 
this was first propounded did not know that even in the days of 
Plenty few Frenchmen ever had any eggs for breakfast. However, 
when the boys gave up, this teacher would smilingly say, “Because 
One egg is enough.”. After the first listeners had unscrambled this, 


there must have been a cackle. Later generations knew the story 
—__ 
: | 
Good-Bye, Mr, Chips, by James Hilton (Boston : Little, Brown, and Com- 
Pany, 1944 edition). 55 
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ever oeuf appeared in the text, but we were sill 


s of cacchination. 

i. > eo * 

ursue the investigation of the possibili- 
to which I referred at the beginning of 


this piece. In the meantime, readers might eer joke-exchange 
of their own time-tested favorites. In the April 1 issue of High 
Points Mr. Frank Barmack asked for Cooperative Cumulation : in 
the teaching of English. Let’s have some of it in the accumulation 
of bits of humor which have been tested in the classroom. In what 
better place can they be piled up than in the Antiquarian s Corner? 
Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


~ 


was coming when 


od counterfeiter 
6° ¥ 


In another article I shall p 
ties opened up by Mr. Owen, 


HELPING THE VETERAN TO ADJUST HIMSELF 


The veteran who returns to high school comes with many prob- 


lems, his own and those he presents to the school. Haaren High 
School attempts to help him to solve his physical, mental, emotional, 
and social problems both inside and outside of school. 

Whenever a veteran shows that he needs medical attention, he is 
referred to the school doctor. If he needs continued medical care, 
he is advised to go to a Veterans’ Facility. | 


GUIDANCE. When a veteran returns to school, his past schol 
records and achievements are carefully scrutinized by the dean and — 


by a group adviser. He is given a program that will meet his 1n- 
dividual interests, needs, and capacities. He is invited to consult 
the dean concerning any of his problems. Whenever the veteran 
shows that he needs individual instruction, the dean arranges for 1t 
with the chairman of the department and with the individual teacher 
concerned. A good student in the subject usually volunteers to ve 
the “vet,” who is thankful for the help. For further guidance, “ee 
veterans were given their own official class known as the “7V-°'' 
The “V” stands for veteran and for the victory he helped to be 
to his country. To help us keep a friendly eye over the veteran W 
give him an individual clothing locker in the dean’s office. 

if the veteran needs immediate advice or guidance, he can j 
dean as he goes to his clothing locker, He need not wait for aP 


ments or leave a classroom to do so. 
56 
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VETERAN ADJUSTMENT ON E A ae 


LETTER. The following letter of welcome by the principal, Mr. 
Arthur Franzen, is given to each returning veteran: 


HAAREN HIGH SCHOOL 
899 — 10th Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


To Veterans of the Armed Forces: 


With the desire to make your stay at Haaren as pleasant and as profitable 
as possible and to relieve some of the tedium of school life, these suggestions 
are offered to veterans enrolled at Haaren. 

You are not required to eat in the students’ cafeteria. You may obtain a 
lunch pass from the Dean, room 111, which will permit you to leave the 
building for lunch. Since you are not permitted to smoke in the building, 
going outside for lunch provides an opportunity. 

During any study period, you are free to leave the study hall upon showing 
your program card to the teacher in charge, if you wish to consult one of 
your teachers or a chairman of any department concerning your class work. 
A word of warning: you are not to use this privilege to wander around the 
building. 

If you find it necessary to be absent, please cooperate by telephoning Dr. 
Mantell, Columbus 5-5049, who will notify your official class teacher, etc. 

We want you to feel free to ask advice or assistance at any time. The 
following persons may be of service to you. Call on them when necessary : 
- Mr. Dewing, Dean, room 111. 

Your group adviser (office-105) if you need some advice about the 
subjects you are carrying. - 
If you need additional class help in a particular subject, consult your 
class teacher or, the chairman of the department. 


Dr. Klein, room 101, will advise you concerning colleges, and technical - 


schools, as to requirements, courses offered, etc. 


Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR FRANZEN 
Principal 


ASSISTANCE FROM VETERANS. The school makes use of 
the training and experience that the veteran has received. The dean 
organized the “Haaren Veterans Club.” All veterans are made 
Pala Each one is given an identification card signed by the 

“an and a button on which are the emblem of the discharged veteran 
and the words “Haaren Veterans Club.” The school colors are used. 
eve he veterans’ club elected officers who conduct the meetings held 

very Wednesday morning during the school’s assembly period, This 
Bives the men a’ chance to know each other and to help each other. 


representative of the Veterans’ Administration was invited to 
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i i d he answered all the; 
e of their meetings a oe alle 
talk ʻo a A ion in the G.I. Bill of Rights. In addition, he 
questions per for subsistence. The club planned 


in their forms 
pe hr at the Castleholm Restaurant on Thanks. 
an | 3 


-p ber 27, 1946. > 
The i ‘ed te vocational guidance counsellor have helpeg 


those who needed positions to get them after a a | 
The veterans’ training was used to good a oy a when they 
helped to organize the school’s service squads with the aid of the 
Student Council. The veterans are in charge of all service Squads, 
They also helped plan and organize the Student Court to which are 
referred cases of “cutting” and other offenses against the school. 
Some of the veterans come to school in their own automobiles, and 


‘on many an occasion a truant was brought back to school by two 


veterans who would go to the truant’s home in a‘‘vet’s” car during | 


their free time. 


There is excellent rapport between the “vets” and the other stu- 


dents. They help one another to solve their difficulties. A 
The veterans have suggested that they continue the “Haaren Vet- 


erans’ Club” even after they have been graduated from the school | 
and that they hold a reunion dinner-dance at least once each year. 


Haaren High School has been able to hold its veterans by this 
varied program that meets their interests and needs. 
HERMAN P. MANTELL Haaren High School 


PARENTS’ NIGHT 
has departed 


The evening is over. The last reluctant parent BT. 
ed our int? 


after the hearty handshake that has officially conclud Fights 
view. Before closing the windows and snapping off the Be 
(custodian’s fervent plea), I take another look at my ia 
How strange it seems to see it at night—the seats deserte stt” 
windows revealing the impressive line of skyscrapers = mY ping 
dents gaze on so fondly during the day (and such a help in P jast 
the results of the Industrial Revolution). I rush to make © jate 
elevator down from my 5th floor abode, but alas, J rri ow" 
That last bit of advice to C.’s parents has exacted a a ated D) 
~. I am not too sorry. My mind is active and overstim : 
8 





ae a eA ee 


PAPI e 


PARENTS’ NIGHT ——W—__ 
the human panorama of the last hour and a half—and as I walk 
slowly down the flights, I review the events of the evening— 

My first parent is an involuntary visitor. Poor Mrs. R. I had 
sent her a “special card of invitation.” What is one more visit to 
her? She has come to school so often she must feel like a member 
of the faculty. Yes, it’s the old trouble—her handsome little truant 
son, William. Mrs. R. tells me all the facts. She has heard them 
so often from other teachers. With eager face, she pleads for 
special attention and extra guidance for her boy. “I know how 
busy you teachers are—I know the hundreds you handle daily— 
but please.” Of course, I promise, and we decide to exchange 
postcards on William’s progress. 

The next visitors are two couples, all old friends they tell me, 
whose daughters are inseparable companions, too. It’s a pleasure 
and relief to greet them. Their daughters are lovely, bright chil- 
dren. Only, I think Helen is definitely superior to Anne. How 
can I tactfully convey the happy message to Helen’s parents with 
Anne’s family hanging on every word? , 

Mrs. T.’s interview with me has a tinge of the musical and 
humerous. Her boy George had been a fairly good first termer, 
until he had learned of the school’s class in Instrumental Music. 
Then, the tuba had entered his life—and presto, exit an interest in 
mere academics. I subtly suggested to Mrs. T. that the prescribed 
curriculum and the tuba might prove an indigestible diet for George. 
But—Mrs. T. came of a musical family, said she—her George had 
Er have a form of musical self-expression—and to make a sad story 
e I felt vanquished by the incalculable power of George’s de- 

ion to his Muse. 
in marches in now—Bob has brought his mother, his 
o, kah er, and younger sister. (The step-father works nights, 
= + e would have come). We go through the preliminaries, 
Pei — a sad medical history for this boy. It helps to ex- 
be istlessness of manner and weakness of voice that have 
to be me. They depart in a body, and I am frankly overjoyed 

relieved of little Sister’s avidly curious scrutiny. 
dhe = next Visitors are a boy I have just seen the Guidance Bureau 
really and a friend of the family who accompanies him. I was 
very eager to see the child’s mother or dad—but, the mother 


W s t 
orks at night; the father has been separated from the family since 
. 59 
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Norman is a fine, handsome lad, by 
are tight and rigid, symptoms 


In class, his thoughts wander from the lesson, 


ds voraciously, and has good 

the school. He rea ae 
iroi a ri fiction. I urge the boy to join a club or settle- 
on “ "se and to be friendly with the gregarious youngsters in 
ag tm "He agrees diffidently. We also “strike a bargain” about 


book reports and homewor 


ate in the check-up. | 
A proud mother, Mrs. S, now greets me, and besides commenting 


on my resemblance to an art teacher she has just seen, has nothing 
to request except a copy of her girl’s mid-term. Her youngster 
had written a glowing composition on My. Mother. I promise to 
look for the paper after I have seen all “my parents.” ' : 

I now hear, in quiet, reserved tones, “This `s my Dad.” I am 
happy to greet Mr. L., the father of my very capable student, 
Philip. Mr. L. speaks sincerely and well, and I get an unforgettable 
picture of the problems of the Nisei, not only in the West, but also 
here in New York. As an accountant, Mr. L. has lived in California 
and in Arizona, but here in New York City, he tells me, he has 
suffered great hardship and humiliation in securing employment, and 
has finally made a connection with a restaurant. Frankly, I haven't 
the heart to inquire too pointedly about the type of work. He is 


ld. 
boy was two years © rm 
eats blocked emotionally. His lips 


of severe restraint. 


pleased, of course, at my good report of his son. Also, he promises | 


to lend me a book he owns about the Nisei. 

Dora’s mother is the next visitor. I listen enraptured to this 
dark, vivacious woman—the quintessence of Viennese culture and 
charm—who, in her broken but expressive English, paints for me 
a portrait of refugee life I shall never forget. I see Dora and her 
happy family in Vienna; I see Hitler’s ominous, hateful machina- 


tions; I see helpless human beings, uprooted, in flight; a family - 


hiding for years in a sheltering monastery; a father cruelly treated 
in a concentration camp; the intervention of philanthropic organi- 
zations in the United States: the family’s trip to Oswego; thes 
months of adjustment at 
posi a tenement on the East Side. How wonderful that Mrs. *” 
z say, But I never lost my faith, my hope.” How amazing t 
"u 1s a happy-faced, wide-eyed little girl, apparently unscarre™ 


k. Norman’s friend promises to cooper- . 


the refugee camp there; finally, “journey SA 





We. 
n't 
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pATTERNS IN ADULT LEARNING 


She is indeed more fortunate than many of my other refugee children 
nh their adult reserve and sad eyes. 
” And so the procession continues—mothers, dads, aunts, uncles, 
grandparents, friends—each for a brief, magic moment providing 
a human background for a child in a seat—the flesh and bloo 
representation of a Delaney card. E 
I have finally reached the lobby, and waiting there for me is 
Mrs. S. (the proud momma), to whom I hand her daughter’s mid- 
term composition. , 
As I push open the door to the damp night air, I feel a mingling 
of thoughts and emotions within me— 
I think of the 250 boys and girls that I handle daily, and I con- 


. sider what a pitiable proportion of parents I have just met. In- 


deed, we only “scratch the surface” on this one night of every term. 
On the other hand, the evening has been a very rewarding one 
in so many ways. I have met parents and friends of 15 of my 
children. I have been given a deeper understanding of several boys 
and girls who I am sure will be definitely helped by these inter- 
views. I have been privileged to meet some very interesting people. 
I am happy that I can be of social usefulness, even if I just let a 
few worried parents talk their hearts out. 
os a m my bus, I forget for a few minutes the tired- 
ma A kaa and the burdens of my teaching job. The 
ites. T ele oe of it all intrigues me with its marvelous 
forward with a new na —a spiritual surge—and strangely, I look 
gerness to the morrow. 


S 
ARAH L. Straus Seward Park High School 


PATTERNS IN ADULT LEARNING 


Th : 
ways of rr re veteran has seen science and invention disturb our 
cultural an 3 and acting as individuals and as members of a 
shiftings, che, k: €, along with other adults, has learned that political 
that make A Sed interests and new demands have created situations 
adults are a almost a life and death matter, But most 
must keep pac ng to make the effort because they realize that one 
tions, e to succeed in an environment of frequent modifica- 
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DENTS. As a result of research and experi. 
ly rejecting the old idea that education should 
ged period of infancy. Asa matter of fact, 
at a time when stress is laid on directions for social change and 
efforts are made to prevent social disintegration, we are in the midst- 
of one of our greatest experiments in mass adult education. At a 
time when the nation is confronted with many fateful issues—the 


extent of governmental 
that will meet present and fu 
ance and racial discrimination, 


ADULTS AS STU 
ment, society is slow 
be restricted to a prolon 


ture needs, the rising wave of intoler-- 
the education of all in the tenets of 
democracy and our strugg ) 

we must be concerned with the social attitudes, habits and learning 
patterns of adults. Our concern must be with something more than 


teaching methods, subject matter and examinations. We should 


know and do something about the tendencies that determine adult - 


reactions. 


PRINCIPLES. What are some of the guideposts for teachers of 
adults? Thorndike’s conclusions about adult learning and adult 
interests, and later studies have set forth a few principles regarding 
adult learning that are worthy of mention. ) a 


1. THE VARIABILITY OF THE APPLICANTS FOR ANY CLASS - 


(ADULTS) IS LIKELY TO BE WIDER THAN AT ANY POINT 
OF ADMISSION, PROMOTION, OR CLASSIFICATION OF- 
YOUNG. Since this condition seems to hold true for any unse 
group of adults, it is most important that the administration organize 4 
system for admission and classification in each adult center that will be 
more detailed and more searching than is customarily used. Obviously, 
best teaching results cannot be obtained if general standards for guidance 
are lacking. 
2. ADULT EDUCATION IS NOT HANDICAPPED BECAUSE 
AGE OF THE STUDENTS, Likewise, it is subject to the same learn” 
problems that exist in classes for adolescents—adaptation t 
differences, stimulation of interest, economical arrangement © el t 
of learning and the organization of subject matter so that one eleme 
leads to the next, Teachers should not assume that the voluntary ae 
of adult education minimizes the necessity for the stimulation of intera 
Many adults cultivate ulterior interests such as promotion, social adv 
tage, or the self-satisfaction gained under helpful guidance. 
3 ADULTS CAN AND DO LEARN, Thorndike states: “I 
body under forty-five should restrain himself from trying '0 
thing because of a belief or fear that he is too old to be able to 
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TERNS IN ADULT LEARNING 


Nor should he use that fear as an excuse for not learning anything which 
he ought to learn. If he fails in learning, inability due directly to age will 
very rarely, if ever, be the reason.” (Adult Learning, p. 177.) 

This implies that adults at thirty-five or forty may learn new ideas as well 





as they could at fourteen or fifteen. In fact, maturity makes it easier to gain 


specific knowledge and cultural appreciation. Manual skills may or may 
not be acquired so easily depending upon the coordination and flexibility 
within the nervous system, It may take a little longer to learn some 
skills, but the point is that adults can learn. 5 


-IN A LARGE MEASURE, ADULT LEARNING IS CONDITIONED 


BY THE PRACTICAL MOTIVE. Adults are more critical and they 
are not always willing to study or work: “just because the teacher has 
made an assignment.” There must be something in the work that touches 
the real. Since this type of learning is voluntary in nature, adults learn 
what they feel will be useful to them. Again, this does not mean that 
uninteresting materials cannot be successfully learned by these individuals. 
Thorndike, in Adult Interests, page 52, has this to say: “The notion that 
the mind will not learn what ts alien to its fundamental vital purposes is 


- attractive and plausible but definitely false.” These experimental results 


indicate that the influence of intrinsic interests upon the learning curve is 
much the same for both child and adult. Adults can learn things that 


appear to them to be uninteresting and nonessential if the material is pre- 


sented with proper motivation. On the other hand, ways should be found 
to speed up the learning program so that too much valuable time is not 
lost because of “assignments that must be covered.” 


. eh agar T TO CHANGE OR PRODUCTION OF CHANGE ARE 
ONG MOTIVES IN ADULT LEARNING. While the child will 


ee me about cultural heritages that are static in nature, the adult 

hinsest i. by changes in the business or industrial world outside 

is — is not so much interested in preserving the “status quo.” He 

ils to wi to make an effort to improve himself, He wants to be 

values aid NWN responsibilties. He is desirous of maintaining social 
and he will do things that will increase his self-esteem. 


. IN 
GENERAL, THE BRIGHTER THE ADULT, THE FASTER HE 


LE he | 
ag md This is true for children also. The rate and manner of 
8 i ae depend on the general intelligence and the special capaci- 
E hiel epi in question. . Age alone is not a safe guide or basis 
of adults bores adults for rapid or slow progress in school. Teachers 
in these cles u bear in mind that the problem of individual differences 
Wish to Ses 18 similar to the problem with children. For adults who 
specialize, use should be made of standardized diagnostic and 


intelligence tests, 


EXP 
R RESENTAL EVIDENCE SEEMS TO INDICATE THAT BET- 
IME THAN Ss ARE OBTAINED WHEN ADULTS HAVE MORE 
SUBJECT N, IS CUSTOMARY IN WHICH TO LEARN SPECIFIC 
ATTER OR SKILLS. While the adult is faced with the 
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d general 
tendency toward £ ledge andl ski 


able to make use of know 


eae may spend thousands of hours in learning some know]. 


edge or skill, the adult will try to speed up the learning process in half 
the time often with poor results. This speed and ambition to “get through 
with the work” may cause strains that handicap real learning. It is now 
generally recognized that speed of itself has no special merit to acclaim 

lain why slow learning is no effective barrier 


j should exp 

i = scaly a Sufficient time should be allotted for the completion 
of required work. On the other hand, adults are expected to outstrip 
children in learning the same things in ways that make use of greater 
powers of reasoning, observation and abstraction. 


- THE ADULT TENDS TO SOLVE NEW PROBLEMS IN TERMS 
OF EXPERIENCES WITH SIMILAR PROBLEMS JUST AS ADO- 


LESCENTS DO. ‘One of the difficulties arises because adults have - 


learned so much that must be unlearned before real progress can be made. 
Attitudes, skills and knowledge that have been overlearned may create 
challenges for both teacher and student. While the experienced may like 
to present new approaches to learning, he will, as a rule, respect thoroughly 
competent instructors. While the adult respects the authority of a master, 
he objects to being treated as if he were a child. Probably our whole 
plan for adult education should be overhauled to fit in with the mental 
habit patterns of the adult. 


We should build a program on the foundations of what adults already 


know and are willing to do to reach accepted. standards if we expect to 
improve the activities of this group. Teachers of adults cannot succeed 
in their task unless ways are discovered to adjust instruction to individual 
differences, to recognize maturity and to capitalize on special abilities. 


EXPANSION. During this period of uncertainty, it is a most 


hopeful sign to learn that so many adults are seeking outlets for 


their talents, abilities and desires. A comprehensive system of adult 
education is a practical and economical way of helping in the recon- 
struction of society and for the preservation of that which is best 
in our democracy. By providing opportunities for adults tO learn 
those things that can be learned and which it is for the 80° j 
all to learn, the school system is making a productive investm®! 
for the future welfare of the nation. This great experiment in a0" 
education is not likely to fail if a constructive guidance program : 
administered by capable personnel, if the educational courses m 
the needs, if the level of instruction is commensurate with indivi 
ability, and if the whole program is evaluated and judged by sive 


i In the vocational school in particular, the veteran 15 
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GERMAN REALIA 


every opportunity to reconstruct his experiences in order that he 


may continu ductive cit 
he has gained confidence in his ability to do a better job for himself 
and the community. f him 


Frank H. PAINE Metropolitan Vocational High School 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE GERMAN REALIA 


The following list of realia was compiled in order to ascertain 
exactly what materials of this nature are available at the present 
time in the United States for use. in German-language instruction. 
As a starting point for the compilation of the list the most important 
previous lists of comparatively recent date have been carefully ex- 
ploited, as follows: — 

1. Auxiliary Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages, N. Y. C. Board of 
Education, N. Y., 1937, pp. 108-119. 
2. Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, Cole-Tharp, D. Ap- 
i si ky a è p ae Re 586-619. 
. ng o r 
HO, prs i ki man, P. Hagboldt, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
4. Modern Language Teaching, C. H. Handschin, World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1940, pp. 255-266. | 


5. Modern Languages for Modern Scho i 
ols, McGraw-Hill Book 
N. Y., 1942, pp. 490-503. aiin 


- t Co, N | T Dae oe Gullette-Keating-Viens, F. S. Crofts 
ingui af par of each item selected was determined by mail 
lene tice ies T over the period April-August, 1946. Only those 
during the Bn a which positive answers were received 
under subject cat of inquiry. The material is alphabetically arranged 
have beer, et to which several suggestive cross-references 
but in ode: ‘a - The source is briefly indicated for each item, 
complete fist ot Save space and prevent duplication of addresses, a 
. sources and addresses is appended. 
(For addresses, see end of list) 


Die Schönsten p ARCHITECTURE (See also FILMS) 
50, T o— yaya ie Stephen Daye Press, N. Y., nd. 
rea. graphs of buildings, monuments, ch i 5 
Gus. ederick Ungar Publishing Co. + a 


n Architectn; . 
wih. tecture, Prints, 3 x 334 to 10 x 12 inches, sepia, black and 


» and 
one-cent ip rom one cent each and up. Minimum order, 60 of the 
Or 30 of the two-cent series. Send 15 cents in stamps for 





e to be a productive citizen who will live better because’ 
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| i i samples. he Perry Pict ; 
ini ture illustrations and T 
catalog of 1600 minia 


Co. , 
German Architecture : Medieva 
514 x 8 inches. Famous 
castles, etc. Two cents 5 A 
i it rints. , : i 

odern p Rast 
Two cents each. Mini 
or fa, 

University Prin nai hook 
‘4: Kaiser Friedric l 
sion pair d’Europe” series. Text presumably in French, - 57 
plates and 101 illustrations. Educational discount to libraries. H. Bittner 


& Co. 


Lovis Corinth, by Robert Bertrand, Paris, 1940, $1.50. Munich School. 60 


: i h. Paul A. Struck. 
eproductions. Text presumably in Frenc E 
Sieuiscke Bauerntrachten, Berlin, 1934, $5.50. 72 collotype plates. H. Bittner 


& Co. 


Deutsche Kupferstiche aus dem XV. Jarhhundert, Berlin, n.d., $2.00, He 


Bittner & Co. ' 


Albrecht Diirer, by E. Panofsky, 2 vols., 1945, $20.00. 325 collotype | plates. $ 


Paul A. Struck. i 
German, Art From the 15th to the 20th Centuries, Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, Philadelphia, 1936, $3.00. Exhibition of German paintings, 
watercolors and drawings, sponsored by the Oberlander Trust, The Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation and U. S. museums. 7 plates in full color, 
120 plates in black and white. Paul A. Struck or Mary 5, Rosentoaa 
Geschichte der Kunst, by Richard Hamann. Photo-Reprint, 1945, $10.0. 


1110 illustrations and 12 plates. Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc. pe 


Friedrich Krause. S, 
George Grosz Drawings. $12.00. 52 plates. H. Bittner & Co. or Mary 
Rosenberg. 9 plates. 
George Grosz: 30 Drawings and Watercolors, N. Y., 1944, $5.50. 30 p 
Introduction by Walter Mehring. Mary S. Rosenberg. ` guctions 
Der Holzachnitt, by M. J. Friedländer, Berlin, n.d., $3.00. 93 repro UC on 
and 2 plates in color. H. Bittner & Co. eg at artists. 
Klassiker der Kunst. A series of books and monographs on individua 
Boecklin, Cranach, Dürer, Feuerbach, Holbein, Liebermann, Sen 
Marées, Schwind, Veit Stosz, etc. Educational discount to librarie®: ~~ 
for free catalog No. 27 (1945-46). H. Bittner & Co. 
Max Liebermann, by M. Friedlander, Berlin, n.d., $5.00. 104 illustra 
8 plates. Mary S. Rosenberg. — 925 $15.00 
Der Zeichner Hans von Marées, by J. Meier-Graefe, Munich, 1749" 
32 collotype plates. Mary S. Rosenberg. 
Skizzenbuch Alt-Miinchener Meister, by F. Wolter, Munich, 
52 collotype plates, Kaulbach, Schwind, Cornelius, Marées, = 
| Educational discount to libraries, H. Bittner & Co. 


tions and 


1 and Renaissance. Black and white prints | E 
historical examples of churches, guild halls Ẹ 
ch. Minimum order 25 cents. Send for (re 


mum order, 25 cents. Send for free catalog. The | | 


h Museum, by G. Geffroy, Paris, n.d., $4.50. One ne a 











ART (reproductions) 
Miniatures of Famous Paintings. Selections from Dürer, Hoecker, 
eel, Holbein, Plockhorst, Schreyer, Thoma, Zimmermann, etc. One 
cent each. Minimum order, 50 cents plus postage. Send for free catalog. 
Art Education, Inc. 


- Color Post Cards and Reproductions, Sizes up to 8 x 10 inches. Prices 


range from 5 to 50 cents. Boecklin, Cranach, Holbein, Schreyer, Thoma. 
Send for free catalog. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


\ 


Dürer: Virgin and Child. Large color reproduction, 17 x 13 inches, $12.00.. 


Another Durer reproduction entitled “Praying Hands,” 1014 x 7% inches, 
$2.00. Paul A. Struck. l 

Fine Art Portfolios. Each contains 11 reproductions suitable for framing, 
12 x 16 inches, $4.50 per set. Introductions and critical commentary. 
Hans Holbein, Kaethe Kollwitz, George Kolbe, Ernst Barlach, Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. or Schoenhof’s Foreign 
Books, Inc. i 

German Painting. Black and white prints, 514 x 8 inches, two cents each. 
Minimum order, 25 cents. Special prices for sets. Soest, Wohlgemuth, 
Schéngauer, Holbein, Dürer, Cranach, Grunewald, etc. Send for free 
catalog. The University Prints. 

German Sculpture. Black and white’ prints, 51⁄4 x 8 inches, two cents each. 
Minimum order, 25 cents. Special prices for sets. Veit Stoaz, Adam 
Krafft, Tilman Riemenschneider, Peter Vischer, etc. Send for free 
catalog. The University Prints. 

Holbein: Portrait of Moretta. Color reproduction, 1934 x 16 inches, $12.00. 
Paul A: Struck. | 

Kaethe’ Kollwitz: Ten Lithographs, N. Y., 1941, $6.00. Portfolio with ten 
plates. Mary S. Rosenberg. 

Lending Collections. Black and white, and color prints, pictures and paint- 
ings. Many items on German art, textiles, etc. Write for catalog 

Traa- “The Lending Collections.” Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
ures. Suitable for cultural scrapbooks, classroom decorations, etc. Ger- 
i art, architecture, famous musicians, etc. Sepia, black and white, 
mi, 3 x 3% to 10 x 12 inches. One cent each and up. Minimum 
rrin of the two-cent series or 60 of the one-cent series. Send 15 

~S In stamps for catalog of 1600 miniature illustrations and sample 

Rep The Perry Pictures Co. 

; od ek Color prints, post cards, etc., some framed. Various prices. 

Bennu te r “Catalog of Reproductions.” The Art Institute of Chicago. 

rints, Completely illustrated catalog of German masterpieces, $5.00. 


Limi à ‘ ‘ 
let Stock of these imported prints still on hand but many subjects 
sing. Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts. 


A Hiiden BOOK DEALERS 
en ausen, 48 S. High St., Mount Vernon, N. Y, 
Friedrich zeian Books, 114 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
rause, 851 West 177 St, N. Y. 33, N. Y. 
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| N. Y. ps" 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 pas iSe M T N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
Helen Gottschalk Bookstore, 72 St, N. Yo 23, N. Y. 


nberg, 100 West 

el ats Bookstore, 1614 Second ae _ = os N. Y. 
h 07 Fifth Ave, N. X. 47, Ne te | 

Pae Thomi ee ia Inc., Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass.. 


CALENDARS (See DISPLAY MATERIAL) : 
CHARTS (See DISPLAY MATERIAL) KORERO E 
CLUB PROGRAMS 


i i . 30 cents, payable in aq, | 
Guide for German Clubs, by J. A. Hess . ‘Pay: advance 
A G. E. a or Prof. John A. Hess, Ohio University, Athens, ‘Ohio, 


COSTUMES (See “Deutsche Bauerntrachten” under ART) i 
DISPLAY MATERIAL (See also ART, ARCHITECTURE, MAPS, PICTURES) 


Colored Swiss Calendars : 1946. 1. Alpine Flowers, $2.25. 2. Face of Switzer 
land, $2.50. 3. Alpine Landscape, $3.25. Friedrich Krause. ee 
Heath Modern Language Wall Charts. For vocabulary learning via pictures, 
14 charts, $4.00. Reduced facsimiles and word list, 23 pp., 16 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. , 
Monatskalender auf das Jahr 1946. 20 x 28 cm., $1.25. Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co. ; i 
National Geographic Magazine. Set of 10 back numbers $1.00. The follow- 


ing deal with German subjects, illustrated: June 1930, May 1931, Dec. 
1931, March 1932, Feb. 1935, June 1936, Feb. 1937, July 1938, Nov. 1939, - 


April 1941. National Geographic Society, School Service Division. 
Schnitzelbank Chart. Free on request. Mader’s Restaurant, 1041 North 3rd 
St, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. | , 


FILMS (Features) 


Concert in Tyrol. German language feature, 16mm sound. 105 minutes. 


Rental $17.50. International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Emil und die Detektive. Based on the Kästner novel. 16mm sound. 4 
minutes. Rental $25.00. International Film Bureau, Inc. 
The Eternal Mask. 
fantasy. 16mm sound. Rental $25.00. Brandon Films, Inc. — 
wer Hlaup ‘mann von Koepenick. Film version of Carl Zuckmayer’s © 
satire on Prussianism. 16mm sound, 85 minutes. Rental $16.00. be 
Films, Inc. 
TS aeraaclaefs Famous Pabst film dealing with a mine disaster an 
a lia border. Stresses international cooperation. 16mm 5° 
minutes, Rental $35.00. Brandon Films, Ine. 


me anhe Realistic study of Berlin working class. Score Lie n 
e mm e Ky 
Mein Leipold, Ro sound. 75 minutes, Rental $20.00. Brandon Fim” pd. 


mantic comedy-drama in a modern setting. 16m™ nae 
Rental $25,00, Brandon Films, Inc. | 
eeperbahn, Melodrama, Useful as backgro 


omic 
don 
anns 


94 minut 
on und materi” 


i Mädel von der R 





ical . 
German language feature set in Vienna. A psycholog! l 
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Hamburg. 16mm sound. 87 minutes. Rental $20.00. Brandon 
on 


Th a. a a King. Historical film based on the life of Frederick the 
e 


Great. 16mm sound. 10 reels, Rental $15.00. Ideal Pictures Corp. 
Wives of Vienna, Viennese film operetta. Music by Robert Stolz. 
om A ni 82 minutes. Rental $25.00. Brandon Films, Inc. 
w Musical version of his life. Many excerpts from his operas, re- 
a ded by Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic. 16mm 
coma 74 minutes. Rental $20.00. Brandon Films, Inc. 
Orphan Boy of Vienna (Singende Jugend). Music by Vienna choir boys. 
g5 minutes. 16mm sound. Rental $17.50. International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Shadows from the Past. Austrian melodrama set in Vienna. A psychological 
film. 16mm sound. 82 minutes. Rental $25.00. Brandon Films, Inc. 
William Tell. Swiss-made film produced under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Museum of Switzerland, 16mm sound. 65 minutes. Rental $12.00. 
Brandon Films, Inc. (Also U. of Wis. Bureau of Vis. Instr., Rental 
$8.75.) 
FILMS (musical shorts) 


Blue Danube Waltz. Played by a philharmonic orchestra. 16mm sound. 
-Rental $2.00. Films, Inc. 


Film Concerts. Orchestras and artist soloists. Subjects: Schubert, Weber, 


Bach, Liszt, Mozart, Strauss. 16mm sound. One reel each. Rental 
$1.50 per reel. Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 

Music Master Series. Same as above. Ideal Pictures Corp. 

Rosamunde. Schubert’s overture presented by a symphony orchestra. 16mm 
sound. 10 minutes. Rental $1.50. Brandon Films, Inc. 

Schubert’s Unfinished S ymphony. Played by a philharmonic orchestra. 16mm 
sound. Rental $2.00. Films, Inc. i 

Symphony Orchestra. Music appreciation featuring Ride of the Valkyries 


and Prelude, Act IIT, Lohengrin. 16mm sound. 10 minutes. Rental 
$1.00. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. i 


Tannhäuser. Selection 
chestra with fifty 
00. Films, Inc. 


S from Wagner’s opera played by a symphony or- 
-voice chorus accompaniment. 16mm sound. Rental 


Pra FILMS (Austria) | 
wand te Folksongs, dances, fauna and flora in Austrian Alps. 16mm 
Instr |e USh). 14 minutes. Rental $2.00. U, of Wis. Bur, of Vis 


Austria a 
wen tee Alps. A Burton Holmes travelogue. Glimpses of Vienna, 
e Danube, picturesque Salzburg, the Zugspitze. l6mm silent 


(Engli . : 
“nglish Captions). 18 minutes. Rental 75 cents. U. of Wis, Bur. of 


is, Instr, i 
Beautiful 


pè 
i ree A travelogue, 16mm sound (English). .13 minutes. Rental 
Day in yi. 0+ Wis. Bur. of Vis, Instr, 


enna: Rambling in Vi 
Soun & in Vienna. Two subjects, one reel each. 
d. ` Rental $1.50. Ideal Pictures Corp. —— 
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ue Salzburg. A Burto 


. es 
j a 11 minutes. Rental 75 cents. 
Festival. 16mm soun 
Salzburg and Customs: 


Tyrolese Costumes 
each. 16mm sound. t 
Village Symphony. Austrian 
sound (English). 9 minutes. 
Winter in Austria. Skiing and oth 
(English). 11 minutes. 


Rental $1.50. Ideal Pictures 


FILMS (Germany) 


Alps of Saxony. Picturesque jO 
Write for rental. Bell & Howell Co. 


Berlin. Principal streets, 


Beautiful Tyrol. Two subjects, one 


Corp. 
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Holmes travelogue. 16mm silent (Enp; 
n U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis, Nglish 


d. 1reel. Rental $1.50. Ideal Pictures ¢ 


Instr, 
Orp, 


Alpine village, occupations and dances, l6m 
Rental $1.00. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis, Inss 

er winter sports in the Alps. 16mm oa 

Rental $1.00. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr, 


urney up the Elbe. 16mm silent, one a 


transportation system, Brandenburg Gate, Zoo- 


logical Gardens, Victory Column, Reichstag, Museum, University of 


Berlin, modern housing, 


airport, etc. 15 minutes. Rental 75 cents. Study 


guides available at 15 cents each. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr, 
Bremen, Key to the Seven Seas. Traces development of the seaport. 16mm 

sound (English). One reel. Write for rental. Bell & Howell Co. 
Germany. Scenes of Alps, Dresden, Garmish, Weimar. 16mm sound (Eng- 

lish), 10 minutes. Rental $1.50. Brandon Films, Inc. 


Germany: Industry. Shipbuilding, aviation, manufacturing, canals, industrial 


exposition, boys in State Labor Service. 16mm silent (English captions). 
16 minutes. Study guides, 15 cents each. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 


Germany: Rural Life. Farms, harvesting, village markets, 


girls in State 


Labor Service, 16mm silent (English captions). 16 minutes. Rental 75 


cents. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 


In Goethes Footsteps. Region associated with Goethe’s life. 
(English). One reel. Write for rental. Bell & Howell Co. 


In Old Hessen. Hessian types, costumes and peasant dances. 
Natural History- 


Two reels. Rental $1.00. American Museum of 


Land of the Wends. Following the River Spree through Lu 


customs, 16mm sound (English). One reel. Wri 


Howell Co. 


Master Drink of Rothenburg. The medieval city and castle, 


depicting scenes from the Thirty Years War. 16mm sound 


One reel. Write for rental. Bell & Howell Co. 


Olympics, 1936, Parade of athletes, field, swimming and 


l 16mm silent, 16 minutes, Rental 75 cents, U. of Wis. Bur. 
Rhineland Memories. Pre-war scenes of the Rhineland area. 


n One reel. Rental $2.50, Visual Art Films. 
preewald Folks. Pre-war scenes of peasant life 


“i lómm sound, One reel. Rental $2.50. Visual Art Films. 
e Saar, Saarbruecken, industrial and mining scenes. /0™ 
minutes, Rental $1.50, Brandon Films. 


Trip Through Germany, 16mm sound, One reel. 
tures Corp. 





along the 


Rental $1.5 


te for rental. 


m sound. 


16mm_ sound 
16mm silent. 


satia, ancient 
Bell & 
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Valleys of the Rhine. Scenic views, towns, vineyards, farms. 16mm sound 
(English). 22 minutes. Rental $2.50. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr 
(Also International Film Bureau, Rental $3.00.) 





FILMS (Switzerland) 


Alpine Village. Life in a typical Swiss village in winter and summer. 16mm 
‘sound. 22 minutes. Rental $2.50, U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. (Also 
International Film Bureau, rental $3.00.) 

Bauerstand mit Kiinstlerhand. Swiss home industries, textiles, wood-carving 
lace-making, etc. 16mm sound, 22 minutes. Rental $1.25. U. of Wis. 
Bur. of Vis. Instr. ? 

Beautiful Switzerland, Alps, Lake Lucerne, Geneva, Lausanne, Interlaken. 
16mm sound (English). Rental $1.25. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 
Castles in Switzerland. 16mm sound (English). Two reels. Rental $3.00. 

International Film Bureau. 

Children of Switzerland, Pastoral lives of a Swiss boy and girl, village life, 
outdoor scenes of the Alps. 16mm sound (English). 11 minutes. Rental 
$1.25. Study guides, 15 cents each. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 

Men of the Alps. Life of Swiss mountaineers, dairying, mountain climbing, 
skiing and skating, tourist trade, farm life. 16mm sound (English). 
10 minutes. Rental $1.25. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. (Also Inter- 
national Film Bureau, rental $1.50.) 

Switzerland. Alpine scenery. 16mm sound (English). 9 minutes. Rental 
$1.00. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 


FILMS (miscellaneous) 


Expansion of Germany. Economic treatment; from 1870 to 1914. 16mm 


ead (English). 10 minutes, Rental $1.25. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. 
nstr. 


Geopolitik. A propaganda short on Haushofer, Hitler and geopolitics. 16mm 


sound (English), 22 minutes, Rental $2.50. Includes pupil study sheet. 
U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. ) i 

Germany under Hitler. Buildings, dining and dancing, parades and demon- 
strations, labor camps, military drill. “A film of decided social import- 
ance.” 16mm sound (English). 11 minutes. Rental $1.25, U. of Wis. 
Bur. of Vis. Instr. 

That Mothers Might Live. Story of Dr. Semmelweiss and the conquest of 
puerperal fever. 16mm sound (English), 11 minutes. Rental $1.25. 

| U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 

The Deutsches Museum in Munich, A comparison of the Deutsches Museum 
and the Chicago Planetarium. 16mm sound (English). One reel, Rental 
$1.50. U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr. 

The Story That Couldn't be Printed. Story of Peter Zenger and the freedom 
of the press, 16mm sound (English). 11 minutes. U. of Wis. Bur, of 
Vis, Instr, 
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ə SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS) 
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FILMSTRIPS (Se 
FOLK DANCES (See 


Bastelkinste und Liebhaberarbesten, Pfeiffer. $2.00. Frederick Ungar Pyp. 


i i C š (a e . 

Darak A $1.00. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 

Frag mich was! Frage—un 
Publishing Co. 

Learn A Lingo: ee 
Stephens Publishing Co. l : 

pilerien Durch Alle Rätselarten. $1.25. Frederick Ungar Publishing 


Co. 


Picture and word game on cards. $1.00. Roger 


MAPS 


Germany and Its Approaches (as of Sept. 1, 1939). Ten color wall’ map, 
331% x 26% inches. Paper, 50 cents. Linen, $1.00. Index, 25 cents, 
National Geographic Society. 

Language Map of Europe and the Near East. 66 x 46 inches. Hand mounted 
on cloth. From $6.75 to $10.25 depending on additional mechanical fea- 
tures. Send for catalog. Rand McNally Co. : 

Map of Germany. Wall map on cloth with sticks on top and bottom. 24 x 36 
inches. $4.50. Paper, $1.00. C. S. Hammond & Co., Inc. 

Maps of Germany. (1) Map J38g: Germany. 44 x 58 inches. Paper, $4.50. 
(2) Map H10: Germany at the Time of the Reformation (1547). 44 x 32 
inches. Paper, $1.35. (3) Map H20: Growth of Prussia and Moders 
Germany (1740-1930). 44 x 32 inches. Paper, $1.35. Write for List G26. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


Outline Maps for School Use. Map No. 4507: Middle Europe. 8x 10% 


inches, Single copies, one cent; 70 cents per 100; $6.00 per 1000. Mini- 
mum order 25 cents. Will make up maps previously listed if ordered in 
sufficient quantity. Write for information. McKnight & McKnight. 

Student's Map of Germany. Paper, black and white, 10 x 11 inches. Two 
cents each in quantities of 10. The Thrift Press. 0 

The University Series. Desk study maps. 8% x ll. 10 cents each. 5) 
per cent discount for 100 or more. Complete set of 13, $1.00. Subject 
(1) World Languages. (2) World Density of Population. (3) Ws 
Religions. (4) World Occupations. (5) Climates of the World, & 
etc. Write for catalog. C. S. Hammond & Co. 

Wall Map of Germany. Paper, black and white, 28 x 22 inches. 
bottom metal strips with rings for hanging. Dotted line indicates 
boundaries of Germany, 25 cents. The Thrift Press. 


Top 2% 
forme! 


MISCELLANEOUS AIDS 
German Verb Wheel, Cuthbertson. 40 cents. D. C. Heath & Co. rest: 
a Word Cards. 1364 words on small cards with translations ° 
L oxed, $2.35. Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc. 
aii Reading Report Blanks, Bond. 40 cents. 


D. C. Heath & @ 


J Antwortspiel, Rundt. $1.25. Frederick Ungar 
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GERMAN: REALIA 7 
MUSIC (History. musicians, etc.) (See also SONG BOOKS) 


Geschichte der Musik, Einstein. $1.00. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 

Beethoven, Wiegler. $1.25. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 

Librettos of the Wagner Operas. English and German parallel texts and 
music of the principal airs. Synopsis of each opera. $2.00. Postage 
free if remittance accompanies order. Crown Publishers. 

Musikeranekdoten, Hollerop. $1.25. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 

Sieben Geschichten vom Géttlichen Mozart, Schurig. $1.00. Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co. 


MUSIC (LIEDER collections) 


Brahms, Johannes: (1) Eighteen Songs. 60 cents. (2) Fifty Selected Songs. 
3 vols. $1.75. G. Schirmer, Inc. (3) Forty Songs. Oliver Ditson Series. 
$2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 

Franz, Robert: (1) Eighteen Songs. 3 vols, 60 cents each. G. Schirmer, Inc. 
(2) Fifty Songs. Oliver Ditson Series. $2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 

Gems of German Song. $1.25. Theodore Presser Co. 

Liszt, Franz: (1) Twelve Songs. 2 vols. 75 cents each. G. Schirmer, Inc. 
(2) Thirty Songs. $2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 

Loewe, Carl: Twelve Songs and Ballads. 2 vols. 60 cents each. G. Schirmer, 
Inc. 

Mendelssohn, Felix: Complete Collection of Songs. $1.75. G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Schubert, Franz: (1) First Vocal Album, Four parts in one volume: Die 
Schöne Müllerin, Winterreise, Schwanengesang, Beliebte Lieder. $3.00. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. (2) Fifty Songs. $2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 

Schumann, Robert: (1) Eighteen Songs. 3 vols. 50 cents each. G. Schirmer, 
Inc. (2) Fifty Songs. $2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 

a Richard: Forty Songs. $2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 

olf, Hugo: Fifty Songs. $2.50. Theodore Presser Co. 


MUSIC (Instrumental recordings) 


Austrian Peasant Dances. Clogdance (Schuhplattler); The Stomper 
’ (G’Strampfter), Rec. Cat. No. 4489. 75 cents. RCA Victor. 
erman Folk Dances, Broom Dance; Brummel Schottische; Come Let Us 
D be Joyful. Rec. Cat. No. 20448. 50 cents. RCA Victor. 
ances From Austria, The Seven Leaps (Die Steben Spriinge) ; Hogdance 
(Sautanz); Two-Step (Zwoaschritt). Rec. Cat. No. 4490. 75 cents. 
5 RCA Victor. | 
Ba, Tannenbaum; Stille Nacht. Rec. Cat. No. 1748. 75 cents. RCA Victor. 
ucational German Records, Rec. Cat. Nos. 20432; 20448; 21620. 50 cents 
o; each. RCA Victor. 
rauss Waltzes, Album Cat. No. P-14. $2.00. RCA Victor. 
Wagner Concert. Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony. Prelude, 
Meistersinger; Forest Murmurs, Siegfried; Preludes, Act I, Act IH, 
Lohengrin; Ride of the Valkyries, Set M-549. $4.50. Columbia Record- 
ing Corp, 73 
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Song Cycle. An die ferne Geliebte. Rec. Cat. Nos, 12246 . L224 

Beethoven: areal 


ictor. 
$1.00 oo. im ome n Anderson and the U. of P. Glee Club, Al 
Brahms: 90% F 


25. RCA Victor. 
Cat. No. M-555. $3 — thers. Vols. I&I ; 
Brahms: Song Society Album. Kipnis ana oM ; $6.50 Der 


No. M-522. RCA Victor. 


anya Albom spy < . © . . p 
mF- German Lieder. Ernst Wolff. Set X-168. $2.00. Columbia Record. 


PE a, — by Lotte Lehmann. (1) Schumann, Dichterliebe, Set M495 


~486 

Schumann, Frauenliche und Leben. Set M-539. $3.50. 3 

h Winterreise. Set M-466. l $3.50 ; Set M-587. $2.75, i 
Brahms. Set M-453. $4.00. Columbia Recor ing Corp. : 

Scenes From Wagner Operas. Melchior, Flagstad. Arias from Tristan un 

Isolde, Lohengrin, Tannhäuser, Siegfried, Der Fliegende Hollän der, 


Album DM-979. $5.50. RCA Victor. 
Schubert, Winterreise. 11 songs. Lotte Lehmann. Album Cat. No. M-692. 


$4.00. RCA Victor. ' 
Schumann, Dichterliebe. Album Cat. No. M-386. $3.50. RCA Victor. 
Schumann Duets. Melchior and Lehmann. Album M-560. $2.00.. RCA 
Victor. 
Schumann, Frauenliebe und Leben. Helen Traubel. Album Cat. No. M-354. 
$3.75, RCA Victor. 
Selected Songs by Liszt. Ernst Wolff. Set X-148. $2.50. Columbia Record- 


ing Corp. 
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Selected Songs by Schubert. Braslau, Hackett, Kipnis. -Set M-89. $830. 


Columbia Recording Corp. 
Songs of Vienna. Lotte Lehmann. Set M-494. $2.75. 
Corp. 


Columbia Recording 


Strauss, Johann: Viennese Music. Vienna Choir Boys. Album Cat. No. | 


M-561. $3.50. RCA Victor, L Se 
Zigeunerlieder, Brahms, Madrigal Singers conducted by Lehman Engel. 
X-88. $2.50. Columbia Recording Corp. 


NEWSPAPERS v 
Abendpost, “An American Newspaper Published in the German Lanti 
Daily except Sunday, 5 cents per copy. $6.00 per year. wie year 
10 cents per copy. $4.00 per year. Combined subscription, $9.50 P 
The Abendpost Co., 223 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. _ nts. 10 
Aufbau, A weekly, The chief organ for recent German immigt?. Y. 
cents per copy, $4.50 per year. Aufbau, 67 W. 44th St., N ie 0 
Jugendpost. “A German-Language periodical for American studen yne 
man.” Published the middle of each month from September regui 
Subscription rates, order blank and sample copy maile  4rews St 
Special rates for classes and clubs. Jugendpost, 237-39 An 
_ Rochester 4, N, y, 00 per ir 
ian und Herold, A daily, 5 cents per copy. = : 
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GERMAN REALIA : 
Sunday, 10 cents per copy. $5.00 per year, Staatszeitung, 24 North 
Williams St., N. Y. C. 

PICTURES (See also ART, DISPLAY MATERIAL) 
Color Sheets. Austrian scenes. German scenes. Dinkelsbuehl, Oberammer- 


gau, 20 separate sheets. Some duplications necessary to make up mini- 
mum set of 48. 30 cents. National Geographic Society., 


PLAYS 
Drei Kleine Lustspiele. Ed. Wells. Günstige Vorzeichen, Benedix; Der 
Prozess, Benedix; Einer Muss Heiraten!, Wilhelmi. 96 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Lust und Leid. Ed. Diamond & Schomaker. One-act plays by Boetticher, 
Mann, Schnitzler, Sudermann, Thoma. $1.44. Henry Holt & Co. 
Moderne Einakter. Ed. Jaeger. Six plays by Schnitzler, Hartleben, Ernst, 

Unger, Johst. $1.40. F. S, Crofts & Co. 
Zwei Moderne Einakter. Ed. Funke. Der Mörder, Goetz; Panne vor Alt- 
Heidelberg. 48 cents. D. C. Heath & Co. 


POST CARDS (See ART) 
RECORD COURSES 

Cortinaphone Language Course: German. 15 double-faced 12” records in 
album. Cortina Method textbook. Supplementary conversational book. 
Bilingual dictionary. Personal tuition service and homework sheets. 
$50.00. The Cortina Academy. 

Findlay-Gregg German Language Records. Recorded in London. Six 12” 
records (No. 1 out of stock). Instruction book and album. $12.00 list. 
$9.00 to schools. The Gregg Publishing Co. 

Hugophone Series: German. Recorded in England. Three 12” records. Two 
manuals, $12.50. Educational discount for class use. Schoenhof’s For- 
eign Books, Inc. 

Language Phone Method: German. 18 double-faced 10” records and carry- 
ing case. Speaking and pronouncing manual. Advanced course manual. 
Set of grammar and exercise books. Bilingual dictionary. Recorded by 
Wilhelm A, Braun, Prof. Emeritus, Dept. of Germanic Languages & 
Literature, Barnard College, Columbia University. $52.00. Funk & 

_ Wagnalls Co, 
guaphone: Brush up your German. Five double-faced 10” records. 25 
, Conversations. Textbook, Album. $15.00. Linguaphone Institute. 

Linguaphone Conversational Course: German. 16 double-faced 10” records. 
Ilustrated textbook, Supplementary texts, exercises, etc. Student’s in- 
struction guide. Inquiry forms for exercises to be corrected. Portable 

, Carrying case, $50.00. Linguaphone Institute. 

'nguaphone: Dr., Funke’s Readings in German. 5 double-faced 10” records. 
Textbook, Selection from Faust, etc. Recorded by Prof, Erich Funke, 

_ State University of Iowa. $15.00, Linguaphone Institute. 

Mguaphone : German Literary Course, “Series B.” 6 double-faced 12° 
records, Textbook. Album. Spoken by Dr, E. Drach, University of 
Berlin. $30.00. Linguaphone Institute. 75 
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| 
Linguaphone : German Phonetic Record. One double-faced 10” record, 
text brochure. Spoken by Dr. T 


Linguaphone Institute. 


h. Siebs, University of Breslay $3.09 
| $3.00, 


RECORDS (See MUSIC) 
SCULPTURE (See ART) 
SERVICE BUREAUS 
German Service Bureau. Write for list of available loan material, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, | Prof 


Werner Neuse, z 
University of Wisconsin. Some loan material from th 
y 


Extension Division, 
old German Service B 


Write for 1938 loan cata 
University of Wisconsin, 
SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 
Arts & Crafts of the Pennsylvania Germans. 35mm slidefilm. $2.00. Soci 
for Visual Education, Inc. i ciety 
Beseler Lecture Sets. Black and white, and colored slides with ma : 
Travel, biography, literatur i . ntsc DS 
, biography, e, art, music, geography, architecture. Send 
for free catalog. Rental 10 cents per slide plus transportation ch a 
Sale price, 50 cent lide f : prec 
price, nts per slide for black and white; $1.50 per slide f 
colored. Beseler Lantern Slide Co. oe 
Color Slides of Famous Paintings. 2 x 2 inches color slides. Send for free 
catalog. For artists represented see above under Art, Color Miniatures 
i Famous Paintings. 50 cents per slide plus postage.. Art Education 
nc, ; ’ 
sear ph oe n'a 100 35mm filmstrips, 25 to 100 separate views 
=- i = anatory booklets in German accompany most filmstrips. Sub- 
e E 4 cities, art, industry, history, architecture, literature, sports, 
Geograph + a Loaned free. Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 
a x "i (1) Switzerland, Unit 4. (2) Down the Rhine to the Nether- 
a Poll nit 5, Each unit consists of 25 lantern slides, 1 map slide, 
German Ärt T and case. $6.35 per unit, Keystone View Co. i 
ag a . | items under “Art” above in the University Prints series 
sai _ le for purchase as black and white lantern slides. 50 cen 
History afd postage. Discount for quantity orders. The University Pris! 
rt Sets, Slides on Diirer and Holbein. Loaned free or on 
m week, Brooklyn Museum, r 
istory of Europe Series. 35mm slidefilms. (1) Picturesg™e German): 
With teacher’s manual $2.00 Qe { (3) 
Picturesque Switzerl d Sas a ustria, No manu? ”. Inc 
Kodachrome Slides, G and, $200. Society for Visual Ecucl on thf 
people, 16 slide eography of Europe: Germany. (1) Life am ches 
? slides, (2) Seeing th f 43 slides 2x2! 
Nuremberg, Rothenb g the country, slides. — Potsda™ 
Lainie Mani x enburg, Stuttgart, Ulm, Osnabruck, Weimar, ee 40d 
Dii ea, ich, etc. 50 to 60 cents each depending ©” mo 
ers, Society for Vi 
Lending Collectio r Visual Education, Inc. l 
titled “The Lend Slides on many German items. Writ 
76 ing Collections.” Metropolitan Museum ° 


ureau still available. Borrower 

pays 
log. Prof. J. D. Workman, Extension Dea 
Madison 6, Wisconsin, 'S10n, 


f Art. 


ef” 
e for cataloé 
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SONG BOOKS (See also MUSIC—LIEDER Collections) 
: |, Hrg. von Hans Breuer. 262 
Der Zupfgeigenhans songs. Illustrated. 310 
Stiff paper, $2.10; cloth, $2.85. Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc. 
Deutsches Liederbuch (Erste Folge). 32 songs with music. Stiff paper, 15 
cents. (Zweite Folge) 34 songs with music. Stiff paper, 15 cents. The 


Thrift Press. 
Die Schonsten Deutschen Lieder. Music for piano and words. (Erste Folge) 


91 songs. 48 pp. Paper, $1.00. (Zweite Folge) 18 songs. 48 pp. Paper 


$1.00. Friedrich Krause. l 
Fifty German Folk Songs with Airs. Ed. Swannell. Limp cloth, 60 cents 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


GERMAN 


German Christmas Songs. 14 songs with music. Paper, 10 cents. The 


- Thrift Press. 
German Poems and Songs. Ed. Lieder. 35 musical settings and many 


= poems, pa Oxford University Press. 
einer Liederfreund. Ed. Arlt & Schomaker. 20 
, $1.00. F. S. Crofts & Co. ial aiden att 
eues Deutsches Liederbuch. .Ed. Mo i 
Ae $1.72. D. C. Heath & Co. Se» See 
ae saat. Ed. Max Spicker. 81 German folk and popular songs 
ci ed per de pa accompaniment., $1.25. G. Schirmer, Inc 
m ae 
a an Song. Ed. B. J. Vos. 57 pp. 75 cents. Henry Holt & 


c+ ie STAMPS 
stamps. Coloni : . i 
Taaie nies, Austria, Danzig, Saar, Switzerland, etc. P. 


Germany: . 
y: Semi-Postal è Š 
Stamp Co. s. All war issues. List free on request. Union 


LIST OF ADDRESSES 


American M 
Art eei i, of Natural History, 79th St. & Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
Art Instit on, Inc., 6 East 34th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y 
Bell & Heni £ Chicago, Chicago, Il. Aiii 
Beseler lant Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 
H. Bittner oe Slide Co., 131 East 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 
Brandon Fil 0., 67 West 55th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
rooklyn Mine. Inc, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Carl Schurz ine Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
olumbia Re emorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
he Cortina cording Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘S.Gints, Mage 105 West 40th St, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
rown Pubi; Co., 101 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Denoyer-Ge ishers, 419 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Fi ms, Inc ppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
rederick U s- Weu 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. a RN 
; ar Publishi h St, N, X 4%“ à 
ishing Co., 105 East 24t N Y. 33, N. y. 


riedri 
ch Krause Foreign Books, 851 West 177th St. 77 
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` Ye 10 N. Y, 
Fourth Ave. N. ; 

di on Ave., N. Y, 16, N. Y. 
270 Macis™” NY. 16, N. Y. 


-n 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 354 


The Gregg Pub 
C s. Hamtaon’ en ei N. Y. 14, 
eS ' N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
AA Holt & Co., 257 forth Ave N. Y. 10 
; East 
est Bhd eae aa 1560 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
nstitutlo 
tional Film Bureau, 
eystone View Co., 219 East 44th St. N. Y. T = 
Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, “YQ | 
Ti Restaurant, 1041 North 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
Mary S. Rosenberg, 100 West 72nd St., N. Y. 23, N. Y, l 
McKnight & McKnight, 109-111 West Market St., Bloomington, Il. 
ciety, 16th & M St, N. W., Washington 6, D .C. 


National Geographic So l 
Menopoiian Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. & 82nd St., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


Paul A. Struck, 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

P. Schneider, 51 West 86th St., N. Y. C. 

The Perry Pictures Co., Box 400, Malden, Mass. 

Rand McNally Co., 111 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 

RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 

Roger Stephens Publishing Co., 119 East 19th St., MLINI: 
Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc., Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ii. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 East 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. i 
Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

The Thrift Press, 317 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


t., Chicago. 5, IN. 


Union Stamp Co., 240 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
U. of Wis. Bur. of Vis. Instr., 1204 West Johnson St., Madison 6, Wis. 
The University Prints, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
Visual Art Films, 422 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


e | 
Brooklyn Technical High Scho 


Maxim NEWMARK 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL FILM USE” 


The teacher, to achieve highest efficiency in the classroom 
use of whatever material can best put the point across to t ition 
dents. The educational motion picture is gaining in reco 
a ot oq tion 
* The author, Dr, Goodman, is well-known for his courses On film wal " 

at The City College Institute of Film Techniques and has rece 
_;PPointed Supervisor, Audio-Visual Center, The City Colleg“: 


ine. Inc., é 
ag 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


S P 
TRENDS IN SCHOOL FILM USB- ssania UUL 


every day as a form of instructional material. Its emergence at this 
time is due to the impetus of wartime film use for training, per- 
suasion, and information. The very recent decision of large text- 
book publishers to engage actively in the production of instructional 
Gims represents the most significant change in school materials and 
methods since printed texts came into vogue about five hundred 
years ago. | 
To carry the analogy between films and books a bit further, one 
might say that the classroom film has definitely passed the hornbook 
stage of development. But despite the increasing number and im- 
provement of films for education, the Overwhelming demand for 
motion picture projectors and classroom facilities, and the growing 
acceptance of the film medium as a learning tool by most pupils, 
many teachers and some parents, advancement in efficient film utili- 
zation procedures has not been rapid. A large factor impeding 
progress has been the fact that budgetary appropriations for “audio- 
visual aids” has not kept pace with the results and conclusions of 
experimental research studies indicating the role of motion pictures 
in the school curriculum. An example of this lag can be found in 
New York City where only $50,000 out of a total school budget of 
more than $160,000,000 was spent last year on “visual instruction.” 
or a a 7 cents per pupil in comparison to the $1.17 per 
‘iol nea F ae for this purpose. Other large school sys- 
are ; rom = to fifteen times as much on their audio-visual 
brighter si per pr ) as does the Board of Education here. The 
haie pone of this picture is that recommendations for a more ade- 
gram requiring the total expenditure of $7,000,000 during 
=e year have been presented.? 
ieee awareness of film potentialities nor the expendi- 
fh wat sums on equipment and materials will achieve effective 
il. Ge ion without proper teacher-training in the use of this 
a e state, Pennsylvania, acknowledges the teacher’s need to 
sles 4 is to employ visual aids by requiring that each teacher com- 
mina ourse in audio-visual instruction before a state teaching li- 
“ granted. Certainly the demands upon students preparing 


' Ri ' 
Bon, plochneimer (assistant director of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
in N of Education), “Vast Expansion of Audio-Visual Education Urged 
bia ew York,” Film & Radio Guide, November, 1946. 

79 
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for eaii course avy. An ine the pres. 
and ji ° upon ose already engaged 1n teac "5 has become 
sure of rn ne with the burden of additional duties. Butea, 
increasingly & he cost in learning that may reg ult 


to ignore t 
our schools afford long à . i 
from the lack or misuse of films and allied materials as aids to iņ. 


tion? . 
We know from careful studies produced ater tie past twenty-five 
e of films can result in thirty to fifty Percent 


ears that the proper es — ry) : e 
an learning. But what is proper use? Obviously this involves 


more than knowing Í 
ture projector. There are several types of educational films and 


various techniques can be used with each type. For example, using 
a motion picture to teach a skill requires a much different procedure 


from that employed to 


And what about the inte 
materials and activities? These are a few of the considerations 


that make for effective film utilization in the classroom. P. 


In the years ahead, the teacher can look forward to getting mo 
hich films are used. Much of the pre- ` 
liminary work of selecting and securing an appropriate film at the 4 


time desired and of setting up equipment for the showing will bean ~ 
rience of most — 


take charge of | 


help in preparing lessons in w 


administrative responsibility. It has been the expe 
schools using films that, by designating one person to 
the audio-visual program for the school, to coordinate the use ° 
equipment, facilities and materials and to assist the teacher in cof 
relating instructional aids to courses of study, a better job can 
done. Materials of instruction, including motion pictures, on Ife 
quent demand by teachers in a school, should be kep 
visual library at the school. Those films used less O 
available from a larger central source in the school sys 
library then becomes a storehouse of pictorial knowle 
mendously useful educational resource. 


Louis S. GOODMAN College of the City 
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the simple mechanics of operating a motion pic. : 


launch a discussion on a social problem, — £ 
gration of the film with other sorts of 


t in an audio 
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Abraham Lincoln,.....++J SSE GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson...J. ALLISON STEVENSON 
Bay Ridge...........-Manion I, WEEKS 
Bayside..........e0+0-EDKA M. LESSING 
Benjamin Franklin... Evans P. FINNEGAN 
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James Monroe........ ALBERT J, LUBELL 
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` The English Teacher and the Slow P 


upil 
A. H. LASS, Fort Hamilton High School | 
FRANK A. SMERLING, Julia Richman High School 


The key to the effective handling of the slow pupil is seeing what 
his problems are and where they originate, and fashioning proced- 
ures and materials to suit his particular needs and abilities. We do 
not have to pamper the slow pupil. Nor need we treat him with con- 
descension or ill-concealed despair. All he asks for is our under- 
standing, affection, and skill. This is no more than we wi 
lavish on his more fortunate fellows. 

Above all, we must guard against allowing the slow pupil to 
feel that we regard him as slow or inferior. This does not mean 
that we ought to foster in the slow pupil any illusions about his 
achievements. But we can and should approach him as a human be- 
ing and treat him like one. His deviations from the normal are 
matters of concern to us and to him. It is our job to give hope 
and competence to these pupils who so often are discouraged and 
denied even the simple amenities and skills. Let us take them for 
what they are, with all their limitations, and lead them to a happier 
and richer existence. For many of these pupils, their association 
with us will be their last contact with someone who has tried to 
understand them. The world into which they will emerge will be 
a much harder master. Let us provide them within these brief 
years that they spend with us, the opportunities to attain their fullest 
development so that they may face their tasks with the knowledge 
that both we and they have done all that could be done. 


METHODOLOGY 


The general methodology here suggested is based on a view of 
the essential nature of the slow pupil. Without some conception of 
the §eneral make-up of the student for whom this methodology is 
intended, the procedure is meaningless. A composite picture of the 
intellectual and emotional patterns presented by the slow student 
'S given, Many of the following techniques, it will be noted, apply 
with equal force to the handling of the normal student in other subject 
Classes as well, Likewise, many of the traits set down here are not 
unique in the slow student. But taken as a whole, this composite 
Picture is characteristic of slow students. , 

The following suggestions drawn from various sources are aimed 


to Provide simple, realistic, and practical procedures on =; 


llingly 
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ling of the slow pupil. All of these have been tried and testeq in 
actual classroom experience. Naturally, not all of them are applic- 
able at any particular moment in every slow class. 


Student Traits 


1. Generally low I. Q. 


Methodology 
1. a. Appeal must be made to the ex. 


Lacking in verbal and ling- perience of the student. Little de- 
uistic intelligence, 





2. Reading ability almost 
always poor, Literary tastes 


undeveloped. 

2. Lack of desire to excel 
scholastically Or intellect- 
ually, 


pendence can be placed on appercep- 
tive mass as a basis for learning, The 
curriculum must link very Closely 
with the out-of-school experiences of 
the student. Hence, it is necessary to 
discover these interests before pro- 
ceeding. 

b. The pace of the recitation must 
be much slower than with normal stu- 
dents. 

c. The teacher should speak more 
slowly to these students than to the 
normal or superior types. 

d. Use multiple activity within 
single units of work. 

e. 40 minute period should be di- 
vided into two or three different types 
of activities, 

2. a. Give definite training in read- 
ing skills of various kinds. 

b. Encourage copious reading of ma- 
terial within the range of student 
ability, or a bit beyond. 

c. Develop the reading skills in other 
subjects. 

d. No reading should be required 
in any subject in texts calling for nor- 
mal or higher reading ability . 

8. a, Appeal mainly to desire for 
immediate significant living. School to 
these Students is a finishing proces»: 
not a fitting process, For most 0f 
them, high school, even an early graff 





Student Traits 


4. Slow and incoherent 
thought processes. Impul- 
sive in action; poor self 
control. Guided by slogans, 


catchwords, and common 
Prejudices. 





ee ee 

Methodol 
in high school, is the e 
mal education. Each 
be made to function 
their lives. 


nd of their for- 
recitation must 
maximally in 


b. Stress experience values in liter- 
ature. Place relatively little emphasis 
on literary forms or values. 

c. School work must be made to 
appeal concretely and positively 
through the validity of the school 
work chosen. The curriculum must 
be seen by the student as a means 
whereby he can realize himself most 
effectively every day, in every reci- 
tation. 

d. Fact mastery is of little signifi- 
cance. Attitudes and generalized habits 
are more important. 


4. a. In recitations and assignments, 
stress coherence, full transitions. Break 
up thought sequence into smaller steps 
than normal. 

b. The tendency in these groups to 
give concert answers presents a dis- 
ciplinary problem. It shows attention 
and readiness to participate, and grows 
out of the undisciplined character of 


the students. This tendency must be 


dealt with very early without crush- 
ing the undirected enthusiasm which 
produces it. The cue here is freedom 
within discipline. A device that works 
well in securing proper discipline with 
these students is the group construc- 
tion of the class constitution which all 
students sign, and to which they 
obedience. 
talon catchwords, etc. with m 
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Student Traits 


5. Lacking in self-reli- 
ance and initiative. Highly 
imitative. Desire to be led. 


6. Slow in grasping ab- 
Straction; responsive to 


concrete and dramatic pre- 
sentation. 





Methodology 

ture’ standards and rational insights 
These students love to hear the teach. 
er talk. This trait may be used for the 
inculcation of correct attitudes ang for 
substituting more rational values for 
the ones they now possess, 

d. Employ emotional impulses by 
providing desirable channels for seq. 
expression. 


5. a. Place less emphasis on indi- 
vidual project, more on group project. 

b. Utilize whatever initiative is 
present by getting the weaker students 
to imitate the stronger and brighter 
ones. 


c. The teacher must be more active 
and specific in his procedures than 
with normal or superior students. 
Give them a good part of the work. 
and enable them to perform the: rest 
with some degree of success. 


6. a. Individual case - rather - thar 
abstract statement should be the point 
of departure in class discussion. 3 

b. Use dramatization of ethical di- 
lemmas of live interest. 

c. Read poetry of marked rhythms 
—ballads, humorous poetry, etc. 

d. Fiction should be of stirring and 
romantic quality, dealing with obvious 
conflicts on a physical plane. Vivi 
sensory and emotional appeal through 
narrative and descriptive poetry: 

e. Enrich the vocabulary by use 2” 
Study of vivid words. 


f. Teach through multiple sense 4P” 
peal, 











=- 


brog i |, a 


Student Traits 


7. Anti-school and anti- 
teacher attitude. 


. Methodology 

g. Judiciously employ radio, movie 
and tabloid techniques in presentation 
of subject matter and motivation of 
assignments, 


h. Written work should be air es- 
sential part of classroom routine with 
these students. It serves to insure a 


higher degree of student activity, 


and gives greater concreteness to the 
recitation. Wherever possible, sum- 
maries, comments, etc., should be made 
in writing as well as orally. 

7. a. Don’t stigmatize the student. 

b. Don’t lecture or scold. 

c. Make school a joyous experience 
through the type of material presented 
and through teacher attitude toward 
the students. 


_d. Give student a feeling of con- 


‘quest in the subject. Make him feel 


that he is progressing significantly 
every day. | 

e. Be generous with praise and ap- 
proval. 

f. Link up the work with the vo- 
cational and avocational interests of 
the students. 

g. Expect ‘industry of the student. 
Take it for granted. Show surprise 
when it is not present. 

h. Be sympathetic and cheerful. 

i. Learn to ignore minor disciplinary 
infractions. Do not fear that others 
will emulate them. 

j. Give approval in writing, con- 
stant marking for achievement}; nunt- 


mize failures; see the whole ii- 


——— 
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i acest etl 
Student Traits 


8. Orally inarticulate. Re- 
fusal to participate in reci- 
tations the result of 
dammed-up energies and 
inferiority complexes. 


9. Lacking in desirable 
work and study habits. 
Limited capacity for con- 
centrated activity. 


10 


Methodology 

8. a. Emphasize oral English in all 
phases of the English program, 

b. Recognize all who wish to talk. 
Let no volunteer down. Volunteering 
itself is commendable. irua 

c. Make the students want to talk 
and then give them the utmost ane 
couragement. Have significant drill in 
corrective speech since these students 


have a great desire to cultivate social 


graces. 


d. Be patient; results come slowi 
here. It takes time to break down this 
sort of self-consciousness. Do not 
force; cajole. 


9. a. Give intensive and conscious 
training in the performance of school 
tasks. 

b. Concentrate more on the “how” 
than on the “what.” 

c. Keep pace of recitation slow in 
the beginning, to insure thoroughness. 


d. Break up complex or continuou! 


units into small steps. 
e. Homework should be limited but 


fully motivated. The assignments - 


should be well within the grasp of 
every student in the class. 


f. Make use of classroom routine 


to teach students orderliness and 1” 
dustry, 


8. Generate a workmanlike attitude 
in the class by your own attitude tO 
wards the work at hand. 


. í n j 
h. Insist on thorough preparati? a 
have it carried on in class if necessa". 


- e 
.- ae ee 


t 
T 





~ 


TEACHING PRINCIPLES 
In addition to the above, successful teachers of these students 
have discovered certain broad Principles that make for effective 


teaching. ty | 
1. Progress will depend upon adaptation of both subject-matter 


and procedure to meet the needs of the group and of the individual. _ 


2. These classes respond to teaching which includes the use of 
visual aids and concrete material: pictures, charts, notebooks, bul- 
letin boards, posters, illustrations, models, maps, and graphs. 

3. Certain teaching procedures have been found to be very suc- 
cessful: the use of short units of work with definite attainable 
goals; constant and varied reviews; much blackboard work; the 
use of graphs for the recording of progress; adjustment of the 
amount and difficulty of the subject matter to the ability of the 
group. 

4. These students enjoy various methods of expression: drawing, 
modeling, building, dramatization, and singing, 

5. Slow students need much help in, study techniques: skimming, 
outlining, finding the central idea, library work, use of reference 
books, etc. 

6. Home assignments should be short, interesting, definite, and 
useful, | on l 

7. Standards of work should be high but`within the limitations of 
the class, so as to develop such character traits as industry, accuracy, 
respect for workmanship, neatness, responsibility, concentration. Do 
not, however, demand high reading or other language ability in 
other subjects at the same time that the English teacher is working 
to eliminate deficiencies. | 


8. Work in the basic skills of reading, writing, and speaking must _ 


be undertaken with variety, interest, good material suitable to the 
Stoup, Avoid too much drill; let pupils engage in the exercise itself 
5o that the communicational function is fulfilled. 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Provision for individual differences may be made by means oi 
~ assroom organization, by assignments, and by materials. Group- 
E Of students may be based on the findings of standardized tests, 
iii discovered interests or tastes of a part of the class, or on a 
“ommon motive for working together, Groups in all instances must 


1 


| 
| 
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ne = ea T Assignments should provide for in- 
as the 


ignment for the class may be accom. 
dividual —- Bira in scope for students of greai 
P aniei it A assigned from a number of different books that are 
ability. — nt provides for a variety of needs and interests, 
similar in pars za number of different books will satisfy individuaj 
few copies f tastes more satisfactorily than whole sets of a few 
teria A aan and periodical table will supplement the Wore 


materials of the classroom and provide for many individual needs 


SCHOOL WORDS 


MATRICULATE: It would make a pretty story if one could 
prove that this word originated from the fact that the matriculant is 
received under the protection of his Alma Mater, or “nourishing 
mother,” especially since “to matriculate” once meant to adopt a child. 
It’s true that “matriculate” and “Alma Mater” are ultimately derived 
from the Latin mater but there is no other etymological or historical 
connection. “Alma Mater” is an American-Latin college phrase first 
used in writing in 1696 to denote a college. “Matriculate,” which now 
generally means to enroll or register formally in a college or univer- 
sity, was used much earlier in England and meant to enroll in any 
type of organization. It included enlistment in the army, ‘It is de- 
rived from the Late Latin matricula, “a public register or list.” This 
in turn is the diminutive of matrix, “a mold in which something is _ 
ar or shaped.” The Oxford English Dictionary says that the -de- 
nTn eka m matrix to matricula is not clear. kj =a 

iat” from which coe the matricula could have served as a g“ - 

offer difficulties since nowadar fi, The change in penile Y tei” 

are the originals from ain i, solit “imiter ena ae there is 

the curious entanglement fa are made. As a sidelight there 

: of genders in the expression “mother ship 
which refers to a : pressio is. 
man-of-war used as a tender for maks, a 


12 


that changes within the group may be mail 
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What Students Think at 
Midwood High School 


ARTHUR BECKER, Midwood High School 


“There will be one world for all of us or no world for any of us,” 
This quotation, first used by James Byrnes in the fall of 1945, at- 
tempted to place before the American people the important task of 
the people to win their fight for a peaceful world. Although President 
Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie had used all their energies to mold 
public opinion toward a united peaceful world, the words of James 
Byrnes seemed to have impressed a more receptive public. This was 
due to full knowledge by the public of the disastrous effects of the 
atomic bomb on the cities of Nagasaki and Hiroshima and the po- 
tential catastrophe which faced the world. The people now faced 
the reality that they had better learn to live together in a friendly 
cooperative world if they were to live at all. Physical scientists had 
given the world this terrible weapon that had threatened to make 
the earth barren. Social scientists and social science teachers there- 
fore face a tremendous challenge. They have to rearrange the world 
from a prejudiced, nationalistic, uncooperative one, to a world of 
order, world citizenship, and friendliness ta others, no matter what 
the race, color or creed. Social scientists must use all their efforts 
to catch up with physical science in order to neutralize the effects 
of the atomic bomb, and the hatreds and prejudices which may lead 
to the use of the bomb. 


SURVEY OF ATTITUDES. With this in mind Edward Lesser, 
George Dobren, Arthur Becker and Chairman Jacob L. Bernstein de- 
cided to survey a cross-section of student opinion at Midwood High 
School to determine the attitudes of students toward world problems. 

e had to know What attitudes these students had toward world 
Problems, so that we might be guided as to the desirable objectives 
Of the teaching of social studies of particular significance to our 
Students, School and community. Approximately 500 students took 
~ Survey test. We have 4,000 students at Midwood. The test was 
pen to two civics classes; three European history classes, first 
“Tm ; three European history classes, second term; three American 
ee Classes, first term; three American history classes, second 

m; and three American history classes, third term, At Midwood, 


eco . a š ğ ‘ e 
nomics js interrelated with American history second and third 


18 
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ne honors class, one normal class, and 


in every term of history; thus fiy 

; culum group in € , e 

one mS om normal classes and five classes who studieg the 
honors classes, 


modified curriculum took the survey, plus the two Civics clas 
making seventeen classes 1n all. These questions were sel 

included 50 questions. *Aese q te 

nan he Chon ing Government by Steinberg and Lamm, the Thi. 

from The C = a + the National Council of Social Studies, and 

teenth Year Do y George Dobren. Students were not asked to 


terms. We gave the test to O 


Ses, 


questions phrased b 
ign the questionnaire. 
A al pressure. Identities were not revealed in any way. Each 
question was to be answered True, doubtful; or false. 
These are the questions with their results: 


Result 
Question À 
1. People who preach hatred against Catho- 
lic, Negro or other minority elements among 
our citizens are attempting to divide and 
weaken us 393 “A3 T36 Tg 11 9 
2. The right way to prevent war is to keep 
our army and navy at home where they belong | . 
and wait until an enemy tries to attack us... 45 64 380 9 13 328 
3. America owes much of its greatness to 3 
the fact that during most of its history it al- 
lowed the oppressed and the ambitious to come 
here for freedom and opportunity. 
4. Most Jews are Communists 


5. American entrance into this war 
caused not so much b 
Pearl Harbor as by P 


404 56 40 80 u 9 
40 63 383 9 12 79 








was 
y the Japanese attack on 
resident Roosevelt’s med- 


dling foreign policy, 43 63 383. 9 12 a 
6. Wherever Possible, it js best to buy | 
American goods even if it can be obtained , 53 
more cheaply from other countries... 75 110 278 20 27 
7. Hitler saved Germany from going Com- . 62 
munist 78 107 297 16 2 


8. Hitler was right when he said that Tews 


. W, IT was basically 


and desire of Ger pha istie conspiracy 


79 
mans for living space... 26 84 422 6 19 
; 9, Refugees Should be permitted to compete 15 
or jobs with other 13 
As a people on even terms... 323 56 64 72 
may spread n W: W II communism 
leon os Europe: United States should 18 59 
14 “rope to make sure it doesn't. 103 74 259 23 


The test was to be free from any teacher 


D F TD QF 
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STUDENT OPINION 


Re a ad -e i om Cana Oe 


; Question y 
11. We would be better off if we had a 
good strong dictator to run our government 
efficiently  sesssssosossmessovsosoomosvunossnuusooernorroaresuuorsonnunssssonnnrmroreeenennenennan 17 
12. Negroes should not be allowed to go to 
the same schools, theatres, and restaurants 


that white people USC nerneennnnnnnenninnnnenensenan 29 
13, Soviet Russia is America’s greatest 
emy COCR enontaniitnininmyrecmenee.. GS 


14. Hitler would have been a great man if 
he hadn’t persecuted the Jews and invaded 
neighboring COUNTIES. cevssrsemeennenmsnerene aai Re Ye 
15. Most labor unions are rackets and there- 
fore should be abolished... MERE PETE || 
16. Anyone who thinks a law is bad and 
tries to get it changed is a communist... 20 
17. The Germans are more moral and more 
industrious than the French... 
18. The United States should break off 
diplomatic relations with any country whose 


political institutions constitute a menace to de- 
mocracy 


82 





“~eteresonscennrseumnnnenneennasannsctneeenemesmnasserssennerettenmnsentemnmneseveers 107 


19. An employer has the right to deal with 
his workers as he sees best... 89 


20. England can’t be trusted... 66 


21. All the islands won by the shedding of 


American blood must remain in our posses- 
sion . 











PSSes 


22. An end should be put to further inven- 
ons because machinery displaces labor. 
23. Women’s place is in the kitchen, Their 
Participation in industry should be curbed and 
their Jobs filled by unemployed men... 
24. All a man needs in order to be a finan- 
cial success are intelligence and willingness to 
work 163 
ie: Te 
25. Compulsory military training should be 
adopted because it develops many qualities... 181 
26. Peace can only be secured if the U.S.A. 
maintains the biggest navy and air force in 
the world yusa | O 
27. The atom bomb secret must be guarded 
oa by our government, as no other na- 
„0n except ourselves can be trusted to use 
it wisely.. RR 
a a r AAEE IE EREEREER ELOA OSES EE ELLIE EERE EERE 


137 





ti 35 





127 





26 


27 


l3 


117 


39 


33 


107 


91 


8 & 


73 


26 


61 


93 


70 


76 


Result 
D F %T %D %F 


390 


378 


310 


237 
345 
386 


254 


287 
183 


387 


240 


180 


166 


296 


4 


19 


39 


20 
18 


38 


16 


19 


6 


24 


15 


17 


16 


13 
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90 


88 


39 


55 


40 


6s 
15 
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28. Every public gathering should be re- 


i i Ameri- 
uired by law to display prominently T eri 
: flag. Then we can know how loya As 
ee institutions are the speakers at tha 


n” uestion 
Question Q 


44, “Left-wing” parties which advocate the 
erthrow of the present capitalist system do 
ae deserve a place on the ballot at elections in 


eS ~ 
e naaa aa a ` 
` re s n 





United StateSumnerwennmnennnnnnnnnenme 50 76 306 12 17 71 
66 57 300 13 12 75 w Every move by Soviet Russia in her 
meeting m.m | | estic and foreign relations during the last 
t and domestic an 
29, Politics is not a career for an honest an 5S1 45 365 1 9 gy £ 25 years has been proved by events to have 
intelligent person Th at Piel, fie : been the correct one remonsenerrrensenremnevnrennennnmnn 45 95 265 7 A Q 
30. Radical agitators should be 


46. We should not make any huge loans to 
England at this time because it would help 
support a socialist trend in England... 55 97 258 14 28 63 
47, We should make sure that all Americans ' 
are well-clothed and well-fed before we ship 
any clothing or food to the rest of the world_.135 6] 217 32 
48. Every American soldier, sailor, and ma- 
rine should be returned to the United States 
D DF h D iiS 46 84 292 13 17 70 
49. Huge fortunes are a menace to democ- 


66 92 255 16 22 
prisoned or both————— = 2 


31. United States might saved = scr 
n plans for wor ; 
-i and German p 93 i23 158 20 38 4 
c Se 
32. Student self-government breeds disre- : 
spect for sn Gh0T tienen OD. « OOOO 8. Stead 
33. You cannot do anything about selfish- 
ness and intolerance because human nature 


cannot be changed_________ 52 57 322 12 13 75 


16 52 


. 
ee ee 
we ae mre re ee ree rene a 
x 5 D j É Sajó < > 








i : TACE ua aeee oe eeeeoeeeerooneeeeeeoeeeeeneneeneaee 98 123 210 23 27 50 
34. My country, vpe or WIONg—— B9 52 285 20 13 67 | 50. History, economics, and government de- 
35. All immigration into the U. S. should | f _ Serve more time in the high school curriculum 

be stopped for ten YOATS renner BO 79 263 19 19 6&2 i th 


an any other subjects ‘except English... 244 74° 123 56 16 28 
36. The government is under obligation to Dhia 


insure every industrious man a decent living. 225 56 80 63 17 2 


, _ SUMMARY. These are the conclusions drawn from the survey of 
37. Free and universal education should be -= student opinion. 
extended from nursery schools thro h th — ; 
university id P E See 368) ap gh GUE l. It re-emphasizes the thought of social studies teachers that the 
a AEE PEETS A : = 
38. Controversial issues should not come up | | “ere a: attitudes was more important than mere teaching of the 
for discussion in public high schools. 53 32 338 12 10 7% ‘facts of history per se. At Midwood about 15% of our student 
39. Mass meetings and mass parades are body Consistently show attitudes which the department considers 
correct and effective methods of voicing griev- | are This is evidenced in the answers to questions 3, 4, 5, 
E —_ 121 106 1909 29 26 4 et 15, 29, 32, 33 and 39. In other questions the percentage evi- 
eat Spain is not a member of the United , enced as to undesirable attitudes is even larger. In question 6, 
ations Organization because Soviet Russi % of > ; Honaliem « 
blocked her admittan let Russia of” ‘65 Our students showed evidence of economic nation ism; 
He Thes Dio 1 54 99 261 13 o of our students were either doubtful or sure that Soviet Russia 
tunity in Ameri o Songer equality of oppor- 1550 Was America’s greatest enemy; 46% of our boys and girls believe 
42. Soviet Russia should Be PN al that Hitler would have been a great man if he hadn’t persecuted 
dominate the countries ole ee Pas i “Ws. This answer was given in spite of the teachings of the 
s so that p ' i i l 
os Protect herself against possibility - | deat of aziism and Fascism. Too, 43% of our students ars in 
e attacks ‘6 634 nu 1s 74 t or believe that the Germans are more moral and industrious 
43. The U.S, should under 


t 
ities te French, About 20% of our students would permit em- 
yers to deal with workers as they see fit; 159 are in doubt. Only 


17 


policy of tariff p 


take a sweeping 
16 


eduction, and thus pave the 


rld relati 164 141 144 36 32 s 
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: n be trusted. 30% want to kes 
5570 are ee ge 56% wish to see equality for won 
islands in a feel that only intelligence and willingness to won 
in _ an lea ding to financial Success, 16% favor the United 
States having the biggest army and navy in the world. 19% Wish te 
keep the secret of the atomic bomb. 19% are in favor of t 


he Stop- 
page of immigration; 19% are in doubt. Only 36% believe in tariff 


reduction. Only 63% favor the loan to England and only 52% ane 


willing to sacrifice their clothing and food for the people of the 
world. l 
The attitudes as evidenced by this survey must be corrected by 


proper teaching of the social studies so that desirable outcomes 
may be achieved, so that our one world will live in harmony, 


2. At Midwood our social studies teachers have a progressive: 


philosophy of education and have made conscious efforts to teach 
for desirable attitudes. 1 therefore conclude that in spite of all our 
teachings, the outside influences have been so great that we have 
managed to progress very slowly. In many cases we found that 
students in the last term of social studies showed only slight ad- 
vancement over the civics classes and S. S. 1 classes. More courses 
in social studies are necessary not only for our students but their 
parents as well. Perhaps the all-day school is part of the answer. 
Radio and movie programs pointing to the learning of desirable 
attitudes are imperative. There is not much time left. 

3. Students are mor 
theoretical questions, 
in the accomplishmen 
direct question on im 


e liberal in their answers when it comes t0 
For example, question 3 shows 80% believ'5 
ts of the refugees and immigrants; yet in # 
Migration, question 35, 62% would allow j 
migrants to come to our country. In question 9, only 72% believ! 


— should compete equally with f. O S a questio” 
» Only 52% believe we ought to feed and clothe the starving 
People of the world. ; 


4. The better at 
normal classes. Th 


the modified curri 


titudes were more evident in the honors a 
© classes with the poorer attitudes were those 
believe Sroup. These are generally the A 

; at these students should continue cal! 


urriculum cl “M” cl s as we 
- The pupil asses or “M” c asse achet 
18 Papi's should be few in number and skillful te 


P the 


lowe 


~~ We te rene me 
eee need ae ee ol 


| 

? 

| 

f 
Le 
I 
t 

| 

| 
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placed with them. These students com 
15% who show less desirable attitudes. 

5. The questions in some cases were ambiguous, or provided for 
two answers to the same question. However, an attempt was made 
in choosing these questions to select exact questions which students 
meet in the outside world. For example, Question 8 is ambiguous, 
but it is the wording that Hitler used in his Propaganda sent to the 
rest of the world. Not enough of these were evident to cancel out 
the poor attitudes exhibited. 

6. The test was not entirely valid. However, the evidence un- 
earthed should greatly concern us. The test should have taken into 
consideration. the socio-economic status of our Students and the 
effect of their status-on the individual choices. Midwood has a large 
wealthy middle class student body and a fairly large group of almost 
opposite economic position which has been harmed by the war and 
peacetime inflation. 

7. Some error must ‘be charged to recording of results. No 
claim is made that the survey was a scientifically valid experiment. 


Prise a good part of the 


If in a community which has been progressive on most matters we 
find results that show such poor attitudes, what can we expect of 
other communities which have evidenced extreme conservative and 
reactionary tendencies? We as social studies teachers must take 
cognizance of this survey with all its defects and strive with re- 
newed vigor in our teaching and in our community relations to 
build proper attitudes. The social sciences must overtake our physi- 
cal science and make a reality the “one world” we are looking for, 
So that our children may have a chance to live. 


GC" 


OLD TEXTS 


The zest of learning is never out of date; the example—were there 
7° more—burns before one as a sacred fire, forever unquenchable. 
f n what modern editor shall I find such love and enthusiasm as glows 
Jn the annotations of the old scholars? 
ven the best editions of our day have so much of the mere 
Schoolbook ; you feel so often that the man does not regard his author 
as literature, but simply as text. Pedant for pedant, the old is better 
than the new, 

—George Gissing in The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 
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ip Examinati 3 
The State Scholarship nations* THE STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 
In evaluating the first 120 guetan E hed ier (the Following is the analysis made by the members of the Committee 
. a i ecide nsider : i 
Social Studies part) the committee decides ee Prob. Rating Content Type 
lems. i a ae oe: ‘nificant me 45 American Hist 5 ; 
First is the nature of the questions given: significant, fair, pics| = i 45 Moder, Geer 3 =ef + A Ah 89 
À . — e < H j uesti 
yune, or unfair? (See.table under heading—Kating.) | Piaymme —— 9 Economics a Sell hame ae 
Significant—for questions which in the opinion of the committee Meas | Unfair 21 Current Events.. 9 ave, 
ured significant social studies items or objectives. j pa — Economic Geography. 22 a 
Fair —for questions on items that may reasonably have been coy | 120 Ancient History. 2 
4 ered in our courses of study; questions which the Committe, | | Medieval 5 
` did not regard as unusually significant, though fair. : í Community Civics m 14 
Picayune —for questions which, although covered by our syllabi, meal | ? 2 z 
ured historical, geographical, or economic trivia. | a 
Unfair —for those questions which the committee deemed to be tog 145 
ical Gr WHC: WEEE pok tasal on material covered in | Note; (1) The same question may be based on two fields, in which case both 
our courses of study, nor which good students with wide | | | | were checked. This accounts for a total of 145. 
reading habits would be likely to know. | (2) No Civics questions were included in the May, 1945, Examination. 
T he second category of symbols is designed to tell us whether the Conclusi ; 
questions come from one of the fields below. (See table under head- onciusona gua Ascaniniehdations 
ing—Content.) & l. Adequate emphasis is given to the social studies. As in the 
American History - | 1945 examination, 120 out of the 425 items were in the fields 
Modern History $ of the social studies. 
Ancient History | =. 2. Too many items were unfair, calling for very fine distinc- 
Current Events | | tions (453, 60, 92, 96). | 
Medieval pee 3. Despite the fact that economic geography is not studied by most 
Community Civics of those who take this examination, 22 out of 135 items called 
Economics ; 5 a knowledge of economic geography. 
i i F - Loo few ite iven i 
Wiese Economic Geography (Physical or Political) | history ms (14 out of 135) were given in modern European 
m questions came from two allied fields, such as American 5. The drast; 
istory and Economics, both were indicated in the table b e questions do not get to the heart of our courses of study 
y 5 the third group of symbols is designed to tell us whether y failing to stress the big P robiem of ace! tin ee ee 
the questions were essentially: (See table under heading—T ype) l = i democracy, Communism, Fascism, imperialism, monopoly, 
Fact quest; | 6 nemployment, social security, etc. 
Thou E oy - Out of 120 items 89 were purely factual ones. The examination 
ill 5 aiestions , does not test adequately for thought and skills. 
eR i - Some of the questions were poorly framed in that it was very 
“port of Committee on Evaluat; easy to eliminate all but one choice. 
uati e May i n 
ee state scholarship EC ig F Social Studies on P of Pointed 8. Negative and positive choice questions should be segregated to 
City cae of the Social Studies Gae iu i New Yok 9 Avoid confusing the candidates. 
Examination. ge Social Studies part of the May, 1946, State Scholarsh'? ` “Re Committee felt that the map was not a good one in its con- 


- Social Studies Commi 
m 
Ussbaum, C irman, Harry Ball, G 


x tee on Evalution of Questions: i struction and that it should have been a map of the earth. 
unit : 
20 nit, Irwin Taylor, Al fred Wh 


corge Dobren, Samuel Graham, | Owever, the questions based on the map were good in that 
eeler, 2l 
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birth, could ha 
have eight times 
torians, Pioneers 
this high plateau of 
peaks that rose fro 
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they tested social studies skills and piresged (UNE idea. Of re 
world. because th 

t ere difficult to answer €y Were 
Questions 118-120 w ge of the chart. However, the chart 


: a 
not printed on the same p n Ack. + 3 
did test for significant concepts; €g. n ents Commodity 


prices, national income and relations among — l 
Too many questions were based on materials not included in 
f study. = 

came eal y called for stiff, formal writing. The com- 
mittee would be interested in knowing whether the essay was 
to be graded as a history or an English exercise. We recom- 
mend that two essay questions be given in the future, one to 
test creative ability and another to test power in the social 


studies. 























Comparison with conclusions on the 1945 Examination. 
1945 1946 
Significant 58-3/10% 37-1/2% 
Fair 15-4/5% 37-1/2% 
Picayune 5-9/10% 7-1/2% 
Unfair 20% 17-1/2% 
American History 45-1/10% 41-1/2% 
Modern History 21-8/10% 10-2/5% 
Economics 11-1/2% 15-6/10% 
Current Events 4-1/5% 6-2/3% 
Economic Geography mmm 13-4/50% ` 16-3/10% 
Ancient History mea 1-2/5% 1-1/2% 
Medieval History 2-3/5% 3-7/10% 
Civics ee, 3 
; aina 1-1/2% 
e c, 821/20 74-1/10% 
Seen 12-12% 18% oi 
ill eneee 50 9-9/10% 
CI a 
PEAKS OF CULTURE 
If all men, without distinction of class, from the hour of theif 


ve equal opportunities for self-development, we might 
as many poets, artists, men of letters, thinkers, his 
in Science, etc., as we have now. And the broader 
Culture, the higher, one may hope, would be the 
m it as their base, 


mond G. A, Holmes in The Spitalfields Weavers: 


—Ed 


| 


The Mentally Retarded Child in the 
Vocational High School 


JACOB BACKAL, New York Vocational High School 


Within the last decade there has been a widespread effort to offer 
a better type of education for the mentally retarded adolescent. 

Although the younger children in the mentally retarded classes of 
the elementary schools are adapting themselves successfully to a 
specially prepared curriculum, the older children are not so fortu- 
nate. Their dissatisfaction shows itself in disciplinary infractions, 
truancy, and delinquency. 

These slow-learning pupils are the least able to derive any benefit 


. from a regular school curriculum and from the traditional materials 


of teaching. There are a great many factors to which these infrac- 
tions of discipline may be attributed. A few of the most important 
should be discussed to realize the difficulties still to be encountered 
and overcome. 


BLIND ALLEY. One of the most important is the knowledge that 
the pupil of the ungraded class cannot graduate. There is no pro- 
motion for him as in the regular grades. Term after term he is in 
the same class. Practically the same routine is followed in teaching 
methods. It is no wonder that the child becomes a problem after 
tour or five years. As the work becomes harder, he begins to realize 
that his mental powers are limited. Realization comes more bitterly 
if he has a younger brother or sister who is advancing through the 
grades in a normal manner. 


The shopwork of the mentally retarded class in the elementary 
school does not seek to teach the child the use of tools for further 
application in industry. The shops are used primarily to teach chil- 
dren to handle tools without danger. This aim does not meet the 
needs and capacities of the child who is rapidly approaching or going 
through the period of adolescence. The simple things constructed 
are far too elementary for the older child. He becomes tired and 
bored. If by chance the child is interested in shopwork, he longs 
to make articles that require a great deal of technical detail and 
Some skill, , | 


SOR ADJUSTMENT . Physically, emotionally, and socially, these 
children fit in with a normal group of children of their own age. 
23 
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‘cap is a lower mental ability. The n à 
Miara, qira are taught as ten-year-olds aa 
rally resent ss only too well, that they cannot absorb and hold 
though om at + to-classes of a higher mental age. They Want 
the weed i A activities of the normal school routine, to try out 
i arpa teams that the school usually encourages. This the 
= unable to do because the class is a separate entity from the 
egular school organization. me 
a aai aan grouping of an ungraded class we find one 
or two children who are definitely psychopathic or neurotic. Their 
behavior is often irrational. The otherwise normally mentally re- 
tarded child resents this grouping because it places him in the same 
category. He dislikes being in the same class with children who 


are so much smaller than he is and whose ideas of social behavior 


are less mature than his. 


a HOME AND SCHOOL. At home he is treated as a grown-up. 


~ The problems he meets in a home environment are practical and not. 
_ the hypothetical problems of the classroom. His parents are not 


students of mental hygiene and do not handle him psychologically. 
They may feel hurt and puzzled that their child does not respond 
to situations as quickly as they think he should, but they quickly 
resign themselves to this state of affairs and think nothing more 
of it. Of course, in certain cases they are forced to realize that 
their child is somewhat different from the normal child, but since 
they can do nothing about it, they treat the matter with resignation. 
The majority of mentally retarded children in the public schools 
come from homes of low economic status and the parents are com- 
pelled to be much more interested in making both ends meet than 
P vrug the problems of their child. In their ignorance, they a° 
rank in Stating that the teacher bears prejudice towards the ec 
Condition is far beyond the comprehension of the child, a! 


his dissatisfaction ; i in 
n 1s plainly shown ituations he creates 
the classroom, by the situations 


IN THE JUNIOR HIGH s 
‘Classes of the juni 


| d 
CHOOL., In the mentally retarde 


Childre® 


ome. 
been overc ble to 


diwork, They are 4 





CRMD 


choose a trade more to their liking and ability. 
grouped on approximately the same chronological 
trade curriculum is broader and more practical. 
they are taught contain the tools essential to pr 
behavior tendencies of the pupils are more full 
is a greater responsibility placed on them in t 
of work to be done. 


The children are 
age level. The 
The shops in which 
Oper teaching. The 
y developed. There 
he type and amount 


Still, we find that the junior high school doe 
ultimate goal. There are a great many difficult 
hurdled in the true adjustment of the mentall 
many of the children, the junior high school 
school. The children are from one to two 
average child in the junior high school. 
tion for them. They are still taught as a separate group and fre- 
quently not allowed to mingle freely with the rest of the student 


body. The stigma of the ungraded class is still a blot that has to 
be erased. | 


s not fully attain the 
ies that are still to be 
y retarded child. To 
is still an elementary 
years older than the 
There has been no gradua- 


Although the junior high school is based upon an exploratory 
curriculum, the mentally retarded child is usually not allowed to 
choose the trade for which he thinks he is fitted. The element of 
danger is always present when machinery is involved. The mentally 
retarded child is not given the opportunity to see how far he can 
Progress because it is felt that he may injure himself seriously. 

The children are kept for the most part in an atmosphere of fear 
or hostility because of their segregation in special classes, apart 
from the regular organization of the school. We are teaching 
through regimentation and not for individual needs. Because of the 


.nproper training of the child, the school exercises a detrimental 
influence upon the child’s behavior. 


UNEMPLOYA 
teaching in 


resent met 
ables. 


BLES. A problem even more pressing and far- 
its effects is to prepare these children for industry. 
hods of teaching are developing a group of unemploy- 
hey are being led into blind alleys from which there is no 


“scape, Frustration and disillusionment follow. We are develop- 
= in these adolescents a hatred for society that shows itself in acts 
o 


gradation and crime. Ina two-year study made by the Citizens’ 
°Mmittee on the Control of Crime in New York City, we find that 
© Peak for the offenders, numbering 2022 cases, fell in the 16-20 
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4 I be | 


1.Q. of 75 or lower. - | 
How much of preparation 

these children, if we cannot a 

education of these adolescents: 


for adult life are we inculcating Gs 
arry out constructive adjustment and 


DELINQUENTS Mental retardedness is in itself not a cause for 


ti-social behavior. But it is easy to understand that the mentally 
anti-s 


tarded child, especially if he is not sufficiently trained, is much 
retarde 


ial habits than youngsters who have a 
ble to form adequate socia : ‘ | 
Sda intellect. It is especially the dull-normal who contribute to 
the ranks of juvenile delinquents and criminals. 


i TRADE EDUCATION. Because a mentally retarded adolescent 
can, by the time he is 16 years old, learn a little of a given school 
subject, it by no means follows that such learning should become 
the goal of education. A much wiser investment ot time would be 
|. to center his education about the processes which mentally retarded 
boys and girls can best master. There is an erroneous idea that the 
retarded are equally deficient in all directions. of hae 
The child should receive adequate trade training commensurate 
with his mental age and degree of manual skill. A satisfactory cur- 
riculum of trade training should be instituted over his hours in 
school so that the child can meet the problems of economic and 
social adjustment upon leaving school. | 
Through lack of facilities and trained personnel, the schools are 
extremely handicapped in trade activities for these adolescents. They 
are taught trades that they are not interested in, and for which 1n 
many cases they do not have the necessary skill. They are taught 
trades in which there is an over-supply of labor, or in which there 
's no evident need, and they are forced to take trade activities where 
ine possibility of the child’s getting a job is extremely limited. 


Is this preparation going to aid in the adjustment of mentally 
retarded adolescents as decent 


trary, we are preparing them to 
society. It is no wonder that 
_ acts. Because of the lack of fa 
sonnel, problems of school mal 





0 
become delinquents and aie 
they perform asocial and uns 


adjustment are rampant. 


| 
“ATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL. The vocational high s¢ho° 


: on- ` 
members of society? On the ¢ 


i r- 
cilities and the proper teaching pe 


j 7 a sam ee 
PON OO OD OO 
ETE rm 
OO I EP a a 
as aay rah Wits Oy . ` -x 
‘ Laer We titan + a2 ng yt ebb z 
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CRMD aaa eee a OS 
looks to different futures for different children, offerin 
courses, testing their aptitudes, and advising them 
kinds of service, industrial, etc. 
tional high schools are specially de 
dren in this relatively distinct phas 
with the following problems: 


A. Teachers 


Does the present teacher of the vocational schools Possess the 
special training and personal qualifications necessary for the teach- 
ing of mentally retarded adolescents? The issue should be faced 
squarely. He must have a clear understanding of the objectives 
and underlying principles in this field. He must also be a spe- 
cialist in the methods of teaching. More important still, he should 
be endowed with a personality that peculiarly fits him to associate 
with and inspire this particular kind of child. The teacher is a 
guide, adviser, and counselor, as well as a disseminator of knowledge. 

The extent to which teachers influence 
of children is seldom recognized even by teachers themselves. School 
is often the child’s first experience requiring his adjustment outside 
the family group, and the teacher often becomes a parent-substitute 
for the child—that is, the child carries over to the teacher the same 
attitudes towards affection and discipline that he feels toward his 
own father and mother. The way in which teachers from day to 


day develop these attitudes in their pupils is of tremendous im- 
portance. 


£ 
— e Á 


& exploratory 
as to various 
In summary, although the voca- 


signed to meet the needs of chil- 
e of development, they are faced 


A school can be no better than its teachers. The teachers of 
CRMD classes have a heavy responsibility. 


B. Educational 


l. Recognition of individual differences and adaptation of work 


ʻo meet varying abilities and interest—attempt to give each child the 
kind of education he needs, 


2. A 
ties, C 
tarded 
interest 
that gi 

3. 
teachi 


Program of studies, suitable for particular needs and capaci- 
urricula should be created to fit the needs of mentally re- 
adolescent boys and girls, enabling them to explore their 
S and abilities, and bringing them into contact with influences 
ve direction and purpose to their lives. 

A partial departmental organization of subject. matter and 
ng. Securing better scholarship through better teaching, p> 


the emotional development 
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, ‘ st on the students’ part, Im- 
pA. sae hay socializing opportunities by 
proving the Te control of more than one teacher during 
having the pupils hae E self direction on the part of pupils. 
the day, thus enc lan of vocational guidance. aes. cate 
4. A definite pla d administration of student activities in ac- 
= See e and interests of the vocational high schoo}. 
cordance with 


pervised study, 


objectives to be obtained in the teaching 
a decent community life, a re- 
decent member of society, and 


ince the 
PENNY WISE. Since the 
of all children are good citizenship, 
munerative occupation, becoming a 


i i ll for society to see that these’ 
‘eying happiness, it would be we | 
mi aay in the proper manner regardless of money cost. 


_ A glance at the cost of crime and the cost of institutions for the care 
of 2 ari and mental defectives would show that the cost of edu- 
cation is infinitesimal in comparison. oi 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


has found that the annual cost of crime in this country is fifteen - 


billion dollars, and the cost of education is two and one-half billion 
dollars. The only way to reduce crime is by more education: busi- 


hess men and political leaders should devote much more time to 


education and its facilities. 
ONL 


READING FOR PEACE 


in a shop window the other day called You Are 
m t You Eat. I haven't read it, but it's a sensible title. And I 
Y dut help wishing that somebody would write another book called 
fe ate What You Read. It ig more accurate to say that we are 
What we think about; and for most of us what we think about 1s very 
uenced by the information we f books an 
get Irom 
aoe What we are, the way we behave, in peace-time largely 
y T whether or not there is going to be a war; and therefore 
mhe « <me writing and reading that really matter, If we 2! 
tion of “Lite oe Wisely in time of peace, I don’t think the — 
ked. rature in War-time” would ever have a chance to 


I noticed a book 


28 —Jan Struther in 4 Pocketful of Pebbles. 





Mental Hygiene Implications in 
Occupational Education 


SARA NEHAM, Junior High School 113, Bronx 


For a number of years, many teachers working with the mentally 
retarded, particularly with those of the adolescent age groups, came 
to recognize the fact that the most worthwhile experiences and 
training that could be given to these children lay within the field of 
occupational education. Such teachers soon recognized the fact 
that occupational areas not only provided a necessary measure of 
vocational training and guidance, but also provided the richest Op- 
portunities and the most natural medium for giving the mentally 
retarded the fundamental elements of mental hygiene. If these 
children are not to be entirely lost to society, a healthy attitude 
towards their limitations and their problems is of prime importance. 


Occupational education is in a very natural position to do this, for 


it highlights—by its very nature—the basis of all sound mental 
health, namely, the elements of a sound social adjustment. 

The mental health of an individual depends upon a number of 
factors, many of which are beyond the power of the schools to 
control—except through a program of education among parents and 
the community at large. There is, however, one powerful basic 
factor in mental hygiene which the schools can and must deal with. 
This is the occupational adjustment of its pupils. | 


NEED FOR SOCIAL RECOGNITION. Dr. Alfred Adler stresses 
the fact that man is a social being ; that there is a universal bond that 
binds man to man, and that it is universally observed that men strive 
Or social Tecognition. In the opinion of so eminent a psychologist 
as Dr. Adler, this drive for social recognition is almost as strong as 

€ drive for power. Our personalities, says Dr. Adler, are inher- 
ently related to our position in society, and this position is related 
to how well we have met the challenges of occupation—and social 
union with our fellow men. 

Like the normal, the mentally deficient have this basic need for 
Social recognition, They, too, in common with the rest of mankind 
Th 4PPy and satisfied when they are part of the social pattern, 
” ey too suffer when they lack social integration, They too become 
tional 2 ill when they feel extraneous to the social life. Occupa- 

education builds strong natural defenses against such social 
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owards basic social integration through the 


failures by striving „—an occupational adjustment. 


soundest possible mean 


M. Occupational education as it is interpreted 
R.M.D. Division includes an overall five- 
point program which aims to develop the n — towards 
a satisfactory occupational adjustment. it y udes: 

1. Occupational information—or an overview of our whole economic 


structure cis | 

2 Vocational guidance—or the measuring of individual qualifications 
against specific job requirements | 

3. Vocational training—or basic training—manual and non-manual i 
specific area skills 

. Vocational placement | | 

. Social placement—or adjustment on the job and in society 


It was obvious to the teachers working within occupational inter- 


C.R.M.D. PROGRA: 
by the New York City C. 


tn — 


ests that this work could give the child a better perspective of his - 


_ role within society and thereby gain for him a better social adjust- 
' ment. The interest of the children proved that the subject matter 
seemed to fulfill a deep human need for these limited young people. 
Even the most indifferent among them eventually become interested 
and activated by such vital problems as the technique of finding 
a job—the technique of knowing one’s own abilities—the technique 
of getting along with people—the technique of accepting and com- 
pensating for one’s limitations, etc. The teacher could see that she 
was touching an important nerve center in the child. It seemed as 
though this subject matter was of the very essence of life and hope 
itself{—for it touched the very soul of the child and stirred within 
him a sense of hope and fitness which no other subject matter had 
done before. Why this should be so is the burden of this article. 
was, therefore, with the greatest satisfaction and the greatest 
enthusiasm that those teachers who had been working within occ” 
a aa the all-out occupational education prea 
for all clissee ss n put into effect in our city about three years 
= Within. the CRMD, divising. 


vf = 

can Afi PROGRAM, Even at this early stage the ner : 
ram ° o e 

benefits to oity fii 4 apparent by its immediate results, 


be cumulati i time 8% 
on. § Wo ive and incalculable as í 
i dort . enjoy the results of a rich and far-reaching use . 
80 “S—a use which will greatly enrich the handicaPPe 


PEI ee 


- 
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MENTAL HYGIENE ssn a 


The real basis for the certain success of the 
psychological and philosophical soundness. 

The goal of education as set forth by some of our outstandin 
thinkers is to develop happy “socially competent” individuals. Thi 
sócial goal must be particularly emphasized with the mentally re- 
tarded, for they, more than any other group in our midst, have no 
social vision and little social hope; yet, whatever success these chil- 
dren are ever to know must lie w 


| ithin their social competency, 
One of the things that an educational Program can do for this 
group is to build up a sense of 


| well-being and personal usefulness. 
A mental retardate is not equipped to fight for his ego and his 


vanity in a constructive manner. Yet, in common with all human 
beings, both of these must be sustained or he becomes mentally ill 
and useless. Through occupational education we have a remarkable 
opportunity to build up the ego of our mentally deficient by develop- 
ing abilities for socially useful and necessary work. Through an 
appeal to their social feelings, we can release to the full their limited 
abilities and thus build up a feeling of well-being and personal use- 
fulness. Thus will society be served by their labor; and thus also 


will their attitudes towards themselves ‘and society remain whole- 
some. 


program lies in its 


SELF-EXPRESSION. 


l Dr..Karen Horney points out in her study 
of inner conflicts that all 


iE human beings, regardless of their mental 
abilities, are born with a drive to self-expression. The very will to 
live is identified with this drive. Life soon supplies obstacles to this 
drive at almost every bend in the road. If these obstacles are too 
T for the child to overcome, conflicts result and the inner child 
Ca © ego 1s wounded. Thus does mental illness often originate. 
è i 5 us fortunates even imagine how imponderable even the 
eie ° stacle must appear to the mental deficient who lives in 
dont ashioned for the competent? Can any of us imagine how 
oan 7 eer the mental retardate must feel when he views a 
“ie n which he is an apparent stranger! We who can see this 
dion mp and whose privilege it is to help these children, must 
‘Gat. mi that their initial inheritance can be dwarfed by social ob- 
shoal a can neither understand nor conquer by themselves. We 
a = that far back from the surface, the hurt personality 
h &Slng to maintain itself. Occupational education can help 
mentally retarded overcome many of these social obstacles by 
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them, thus resolving their bewilderment 

ion “relates” the child to soci 
nal education Te ety, 

More than this, occupatio t they possess socially desirable assets 


realize tha 
ag aan cushioned against the most dangerous pitfall to 
ey 


g” by being relieved of th 
i-social livi ciety in turn benefits i 
enoi ond Bem, This is real social economy. 


ESTABLISHING CONFIDENCE. Occupational education is the 
natural medium for emphasizing to the mental retardate that he has 
economic value and can, through the development of proper work 
habits and social attitudes, gain a fair measure of economic self- 
support. Economic helplessness can easily lead deficient children 
towards an attitude of despair. Dr. Adler makes the point that 
deficiently equipped children cannot comprehend the economic laws 
of society and so they often regard with fear and suspicion the 
_.- opportunities that surround them. They cannot possibly grasp by 
themselves our whole complicated industrial organism. It is an 
à overwhelming and a fearsome thing to them. It is easy to see how 
"this fear would further devitalize them and render them even more 
, economically helpless. Our program of occupational education by 


highlighting and clarifying 







its simplification of labor legislation, labor problems, labor obliga- 


tions and benefits, etc. throws light upon an otherwise incompre- 
hensible world. This better understanding of our economic structure 
and the actual vocational training offered by our program of occu- 
pational education go a long way towards developing confidence— 
a vital factor in mental health. 

The mentally retarded are most certainly sentient enough to suffer 
very deeply because of their great inferiority. They feel their dif- 
ferences very acutely and very painfully. Let us not be deceived 
either by their inarticulateness or by their apparent indifference. 
Noth ing we teach these children can have a nobler nor a more worth- 
while purpose than teaching them to overcome this painful sense 
of inferiority and worthlessness. All human beings suffer from in- 
feriority feclings—real or imagined—but the mentally retarded are 
Unless 7 aa that they cannot even pretend peor a 

Sive these people some controls against these overwhe 


ing inferiority feelin a- 
§S, we are n , Occup 
tional education can do this oh rar ge Brg 


by teaching each child who is at ê 
employable the necessary skills, both manual and non-man 
Oyment a reality. This ability tO 


oe he can make empl 


a aa 
š ` 
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accomplished by 


tribute like others to the social pattern is the most convincing argu- 
ment against his own sense of inferiority. Occupational education 
aims towards this type of basic social adjustment. 


HOPELESSNESS. The most heartbreaking part of the work with 
the mentally retarded lies not in viewing his limitations but rather 
in seeing the frustrating, hopeless attitude with which these limited 
children view their own lives. What may be so easily mistaken for 
evidence of mental retardation may very often be evidence of a 
sick soul—a deflated ego, a shrinking, hopeless individual. We 
must not confuse the evidences of mental retardation which are 
real and measurable—with the additionally crippling evidences in 
the same child of a badly wounded personality. A wounded per- 
sonality is inefficient because it is harassed by fears, depressions, and 
despair. Such a person cannot possibly discover his own talent, no 
matter how intelligent he be. How much more so this must be true 
of the mental retardate who enjoys such a limited scope of abilities 
and who, in addition, has suffered so much failure and so much ego 


deflation from all about him. Occupational education can bolster 


up the ego by teaching the techniques through the development of 
socially acceptable character and personality traits. 


A SENSE OF BELONGING. A program which teaches even 
with the finest psychological precision all the word and number 
combinations which a mentally handicapped child can master is yet 
indefensible if it does not at the same time take as much effort to 
relate this subject matter to the child’s attitudes both towards him- 
Self and towards society. It is essential as a measure of social 
economy as well as out of deep humanitarian instincts to find the 
"tse to protect and conserve and nourish the child’s inner self; 
that part of him which he conceals from us but from which never- 
theless stem all his attitudes and all his conduct. This can be best 
sustaining his natural desire to feel a part of the 
Through occupational education we can stress such 
nd right thinking which lead to healthful conduct and 
of our greatest mental assets—self-respect, This, in 
a child to put forth his best efforts—to make good— 
healthful vantage point—making good becomes a possi- 
hope—a realistic goal towards which to strive, 


Social whole. 
"ight feeling a 
Support One 


or from this 
lity. real 
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sa aan P 
-WHILE. A program as rich and as 
compre lensive LD. department must of necessity screen its Course 
xo pii iy CA ‘full The mental retardate learns slowly, labori- 
of study ira a Gnite and varied repetitions. He learns in 
ously and on AAT way possible. He learns only Specificall 
the most ao Each new fact and each new behavior pattern must 
rs — P a specific habit to be retained. His is not the pift 
for generalizing, nor can we depend upon him to draw analogies 
except in very simple and strongly related experiences. His educa- 
tion must perforce be very costly from the standp oint of time. Under 
occupational education, the goal of occupational usefulness in its 
broadest interpretation determines the curriculum to be taught. This 
goal is both expedient and wise and justifies its costliness, for occu- 


pational usefulness leads to individual well-being and competency. | 


VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FIRST. Let us not imagine 


that the goal of occupational education is a limited one. It is as 
deep as it is broad. It aims to develop the “whole” personality so 
that it can function adequately at its most competent level. If occu- 
pational education is forced to screen out certain avocational pur- 
suits let us not forget that it has also included within itself infinitely 
more than has ever been given the mental retardate under any other 
program. It is quite possible to interest and occupy the mentally 


retarded in interesting avocational pursuits and when time permits, 


this is very desirable—but an avocational activity, though interest- 
ing, lacks the wherewithal to provide the basic mooring from which 


our children can operate when they leave us. Avocations should 
be recognized as such, and shou 


supported by a sound vocationa 
basic occupational adjustment j 
or a fine ship without a sea. 

tional and avocational interes 
must not forget that for the 
velopment must take preceden 


Id, to become really meaning ful, be 
l interest. An avocation without s 
s like a fine car without a highw4) 
When there is a happy union of vos 
ts, we have an ideal situation, but v 
ce. 


SENSE OF BEING 
tally retarded, are ço 
with the challenges 


-a n 
N ZEDED, All children, not merely ade 
"scious of their inability to cope sing con- 
ying 


of existence, To the normal child, th 
sciousness i =e i : ri 
34 in thie driving force and the point from which all st 


mentally retarded, the vocational fos 
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originates. To the mentally deficient’ child this is the point from 
which he retreats in fear and ignorance. He cannot single-handed 
interpret his environment nor relate himself successfully to it. He 
shrinks from it, thinking that he has nothing of value to give. We 
can help him through proper education. Occupational education 
can bring the mentally deficient closer to the world and its people 
and problems. It can point out how and at what points each indi- 
vidual is a part of the social whole; it can point out the need and 
the goodness of each individual’s contribution—no matter how simple 


‘or how meager. When a child feels in this direct convincing way 


that even he is a wanted, necessary, contributing member of society 
—the little world within him reaches out into the world about him. 
He enjoys a release of feelings which serve as major factors in 
healthful living. Fear leaves him and in its place are confidence, 
courage, and hope. 


Besides the actual manual and non-manual skills, occupational 
education provides us with a unique opportunity of leading the 
child to live with greater awareness of himself and his fellow men. 
Occupational education is certainly, for the mentally retarded, the 
best medium whereby he can be taught his own abilities, disabilities 
and compensation. He thus comes to see that all human beings have 
their special abilities and disabilities. He begins to regard himself 


and his fellow men with greater understanding and indulgence. He 
gains courage to face the world. 


BASIC INSTRUCTION. Occupational education, in its most gen- 
erous interpretation, includes the world of numbers, as the mentally 
deficient will have need of it; it includes the world of words, as he 
will meet it in his work and in his readings; it includes an apprecia- 
tion of our industrial structure, and points out his relationship to 
t; it includes labor problems and social legislation in language he 
understands; it includes the world of human relationships in and 
off the job; it includes social customs and habits; it includes actual 
manual and non-manual skills; it includes character and personality 
analysis and much else. Most important of all, occupational educa- 
tion includes a quickening of personal awareness through a realistic, 
Sympathetic grasp of one’s own limitations, and of the techniques of 
Fe Pensating for these. It brings one closer to oneself and one’s 
) ll It includes the wherewithal from which our young 
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h and the will to face what might oth 


er- 
be a hostile world. i 


people can derive the wis 
wise well have proved to 


AIMS. Occupational education stresses good physical health, but it, 
> re 0 
fea T in out the little pains which gnaw at the soul of an 
inferior child. Occupational pdueahon gives him the best OPpor- 
tunity to stand up proudly and say, “I fap am created in the image 
of God. Itoo belong. I too can help. = at aed 

This kind of right feeling and right thinking is in the best tra- 


dition of mental hygiene. This type of program is truly and ad- 
mirably suited to bring the deficient child out of himself and into 


harmony with a society to which he can prove a real asset. 


When one of our ex-pupils now gainfully employed was recently. | 
asked in what way she felt our program in occupational education- 
had helped her most, she pondered a while, and then her face lit up 


as she said:—"I wasn’t afraid; I had the nerve to go on the job.” 
Is not routing fear from the hearts of people a noble goal? 

The great Alfred Adler opened one of his books with a quotation. 
May I now in deepest humility and with a sense of sincerest respect 
for this great humanitarian—close these thoughts with his quotation 
from Herodotus: “The destiny of man lies in his soul.” 


on Us? 


AT EASE} 


Wh , 
y are we never quite at our ease in the presence of a school- 
master ?—because we 


i ; are conscious that he is not quite at his ease 
He e a and out of place, in the society of his equals. 
the siure z : iver from among his little people, and he cannot t 
Dis a A understanding to yours. He cannot meet you 0” 
player, He is pri point given him, like an indifferent whist- 
o used to teaching, that he wants to be teaching 99%: 
—Charles Lamb in The Old and the New Schoolmaster. 
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f its course, is the best insurance against meni 


Truancy: An Analysis and an 
Approach“ 


SAMUEL TURCHIN, Metropolitan Vocational High School 


In the considered opinion of the attendance coordinator, a section 
of pupils who present the most serious problems facilitates admin- 


“istrative details and enables him to work more closely and effectively 


with the teacher assigned to the section. The coordinator suggested 
the formation of such a section to the principal, who approved of it 
with the understanding that it be a temporary one, experimental in 
nature. The principal also expressed the hope there would be 
evolved from the experiment some principles helpful to all teachers 
in dealing with marginal students in respect to attendance. The 
section was organized in February, 1946; it consisted of 20 boys 
who had been in other sections in this school for from one to three 
terms. 


During his stay here each student was given standardized intelli- 
gence and achievement tests and a physical examination: each stu- 
dent’s cumulative record card indicates numerous interviews with 
section adviser, attendance coordinator and head counselor. His 
interests, hobbies, scholastic achievements record (subject failures 
abound in every case), habits, family background and economic 
status are all noted on the record card. Each record reveals refer- 
ences to numerous contacts made with the attendance bureau. Six 
records disclose that hearings were held in Children’s Court. Two 
records indicate reference to treatment at the Child Guidance Clinic. 
The records further reveal that although these 20 boys had spent 
from one to three terms in this school (prior to the current term) 
not one had completed one term’s work satisfactorily. This is not 
to say that they were incapable of doing the required work: their 

‘Q.'s range from 82 to 136. Their truancy was sufficient reason 
for failure. The records reveal, moreover, that 13 boys live in un- 
“sirable areas. Eleven have but one parent. Two have stepfathers. 
oth parents of three work at full-time jobs. All of these boys 


vere admittedly hopeless truant cases for whom all available sources 
elp proved futile. 
— 


k l 
n Port On a special section of students presenting acute attendance prob- 
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ATTENDANCE RECORDS—PAST TERMS AND PRESENT 











Average attendance: 
enp ° Cty 
: ES PA Average special class until ; 
t to present term) Attendance June 1, 1946 
Studen ans is 
= 2 50%, 467% 44% 
L.M. z BA 25% R 
wG POENE Te 60% 70% 
HD, sanca 38% 96% 
CO. e h 56% 79% 
DE. saree 29%, 37% ae 
DD. ta eee 32%, 21% 38 
RY EE ee 27% 15% 
RA ete dl 51% 57% 
P.F. l 28% | 12% 
AF, l 37% 52% 
A.V. l 14% 4% 
JL 3 43%, 49%, 16% 989, 
JM —— 2? 73%, 23% 129, 
JR ——___—.. 2 21%, 56% 720, 
T a; 41% 51% 
R.M. 1 68% iy 
V.C. 1 51% ae 
RH. oo of 





RESULTS. Of the 20 cases noted above, 12 show improved records 
for the current term, three show no improvement and five reveal 
lower averages. Of the 12 improved cases, three show substantial 
= ranging from 70% to 79% ; two disclose records of 96% and 
%. The latter case is particularly interesting because for the past 
three terms his averages were 43%, 49%, 16%. | 


METHODS USED. To the 
lenging experience. He was 

make school attractive to these 
a list of 20 names was to have 
to meet him—their new advise 


sent to the pupil in this mann 
Dear. 


adviser this section provided a chal- 
encouraged to use his own devices 10 
boys. His first problem after receiving 
these boys make an initial appearance 


r. To this end an informal letter was 
er: 


As your new - e 
à advise . t 
drop in to see r I would like very much to meet you. Why "° 


truancy will finally 50 that we can have a little talk? As you know 
Perhaps I can = Cause you and your family a great deal of trouble. 
P you. May I expect you shortly? 


In every ca Sin i 
Se a E cerely yours, 
89 note similar to the above emis ght the student to 


' 
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= 
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TRUANCY 








school initially. The adviser then arranged to see him in an attrac- 


tive room provided by the school for counseling. Here the adviser 
„nd the boy had an informal chat. The family, the home, personal 
interests, activities pursued when out of class—all served as points 


of discussion. The adviser then tried to elicit from the student how 


the school could help in readjusting him. 

“Give me a program I want,” was an invariable request. “I would 
like a job after school because I need the money,” was another re- 
quest ; still another was, “I don’t feel good; is there a doctor here E 
With these the adviser could comply with relative ease. However, 
when repeated absence was caused by the familiar revelations of 
marked economic insecurity, unwholesome interests outside of school, 
social bewilderment and moral confusion, the adviser could do little. 

The initial visit was by no means indicative of regular attendance 
as the records clearly reveal. Continued absence caused the follow- 
ing note to be forwarded with a copy to his parent: 

Dealas 
I am sorry that our friendly talk did not help much. You are failing 
"me and yourself by not attending regularly after you promised faithfully 
to come every day. As you know I am very eager to help you. Won't 
you come in again? 
Sincerely yours, 
Not always were personal notes to the students unpleasant; when 


perceptible improvement was indicated a note such as this one was 
sent home: 
Dear. 


I am very happy to inform a A islet 
is attending school regularly. A word of praise from you may help him. 

I am pleased about this and will continue to see that everything that 
can be done at school to help will be done. 




















Sincerely yours, 


AN UNADJUSTED CASE. A.O. came to this school in Sep- 
tember, 1945, and during that term was present 19 days and absent 
74 days. He will be sixteen years of age in July, 1946. His IQ. is 
82 and his reading grade level is 7.3. In September, 1943, for a 
reason not indicated in his elementary school record he was sent to 
t. John’s home in Brooklyn. One year later he was transferred 
to P. S. 162 in Queens. His previous school record reveals no re- 
fardation and no truancy except for the year at St. John’s Home. 
ari ee comment on the record card is “not too dependable.” His 
tastic achievement is markedly poor. 
39 
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Ee ae alae from the present ae (illus. 
. Talks with A. revealed that hi 
trated above) A. nm frap unfortunate; of eight children 
family backgroun state penal institutions ; his father was Suffering 
three boys a pei a that the police were “gunning for him.” ` 
aaae a appeared at once confused and p “They ain't 
onna get me,” he said repeatedly. On April 9, 1946, the attendance 
sitions reported that “the mother stated that oes mS a room some- 
where in Flushing, eats his meals in Thompson S and comes hom 
once in a while. He is looking for odd jobs. i f 
A. came to school for eleven consecutive days during which period 
— the adviser arranged an interesting school program, provided for 
free lunches and arranged for treatment at a dental clinic. A, seemed 
appreciative and grateful, but he disappeared after the eleventh day 
and has not been heard from since. i 


In response to an informal 


; AN ADJUSTED CASE. J. L. will be sixteen years of age in- 
_ May, 1946; he has spent four terms in Metropolitan. For three 
~ terms his attendance records reveal averages of 43 per cent, 49 per 


cent, 16 per cent; for the fourth term his average is 98 per cent. 


His scholastic record reveals not one single passing grade in any - 


subject for the previous terms. His I.Q. is 94 and his reading is 
5.8. His record further discloses that 14 truancy reports were filed. 


Following a hearing he was remanded to custody of Children’s 


Court in May, 1945. He was placed on probation three times with 
no apparent improvement after each period. 

l He appears to be well adjusted socially and well behaved; there 
is no evidence in his record of any disciplinary dereliction. Both 
parents are alive and the mother is at home. He has one older 
brother. The mother and father have both evinced keen interest in 
the boy’s welfare as noted on the record card; they made numerous 
visits to the school, apparently doing all they could to effect a change 
in the boy’s attitude towards school, 

me. January, 1946, another adviser noted on J. L.’s record card, 
ae has defied all our efforts to get him to attend classes. A 

n put on probation twice to my knowledge but remains 


truant Just the same, He disappears from class a few minutes after 
pi to attend regularly,” 

n the light of thi ’ iJ. 
— the classroom t was a source of pleasur 


à ‘cer 'S 
daily eagerly awaiting the present advis® 
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arrival. J. would open the windows, straighten the chairs, dust the 
furniture and otherwise tidy up the room. He seemed to be happy ; 
his record of 98 per cent surely attested to it. 

The adviser cannot recall anything extraordinary in this case; he 
prepared a program based on the boy’s interests. He spoke to him 
frequently and learned to know him reasonably well. He sent home 
notes of approbation and often praised him personally. The suc- 
cessful disposition of this case is unusual because these simple devices 
È worked. 


Recommendations and Comments 
1. Improvement is indicated; the degree and extent are not de- 
terminable in the absence of comparative standards. 
2. This class should be continued; it enables the attendance coordi- 
nator to work more effectively. 
3. Adjusted pupils should be placed in regular sections. 
4. Special efforts should be made to effect rapport between the pupil 
and the school. The adviser should be sympathetic with and 
alive to the problems confronting these boys. i 
. For the students presenting the most critical attendance problems 
because of broken homes,.weak parental influence, economic inse- 
curity, undesirable environment, the “parental” school is strongly 
indicated, They should be given an opportunity to live respec- 
tably in a respectable climate. They must learn to be economi- 
cally independent. They must be taught to be responsible citizens. 
They must be helped to learn to live useful and happy lives. The 
schools, better than any other agency, can perform this task. 


GNC" 


$ 


LIBRARIAN 


I have often wondered what it is that makes librarians such con- 


paua and sympathetic company. I think it is partly because 
‘rarianship is one of the few callings in the world for which it is 
still possible 


to feel unqualified admiration and respect. Almost 

tofession has been more or less debunked, either by 

ists or by the merciless cold daylight of human events, 
—Jan Struther in 4 Pocketful of Pebbles, 


every other p 
Sceptical theor 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 


PERENNIAL PRECEPTS 
bsolutely no foundation for the complaint that but fen 

There is absolu 
persons have the powe 
to them, and that the 
education is a waste of t 
find that most are quick ' 
comes as naturally to man 4 
— ot i Py blind to differences of age as to think that 

I am not. 

the very young should b 
to do. Above all things 


take i 
: sjority are so slow of understanding that 
m 


ime and labor. On the contrary you will 
to reason and ready to learn. Reasoning 
flying to birds, speed to horses and 


. i has once tasted, even when the years 
ptm shhh ak i studies must be made an amuse- 
dem he must be questioned and praised when he has done well; 
‘sometimes too, when he refuses instruction it should be pve to 
some other to excite his envy; at times also he must be re in 
competition and should be allowed to believe himself successtu aa 
often than not, while he should be encouraged to do his best by such 
rewards as may appeal to his tender years. 

* x x x x 
Would that we did not too often ruin our children’s character 
ourselves! We spoil them from the cradle. That soft upbringing, 
which we call kindness, saps the sinews both of mind and body. 
x * * * * 
A good teacher will not burden himself with a larger number na 
pupils than he can manage, and it is further of the very first E 
portance that he should be on friendly and intimate terms with 
and make his teaching not a duty but a labor of love. 
* * ë x x * 4, 
It is the teacher’s duty, if he is engaged in the task of trair 
unformed minds and prefers a practical utility to a more rg: y 
Program, not to burden his pupils at once with tasks to which alk- 
strength is unequal, but to curb his energies and refrain from ' 
ing over the heads of his audience. 
+ k å %4% ë x% y% 
I approve of 


o will you ever lead me to believe that a boy who is gloomy an 


in the knowledge that is imparteg _ 


e forced on prematurely or given real work 
we must take care that the child, who is not | 


t old enough to love his studies, does not come to hate them and - 
yet o 





, ispositio” 
play in the young; it is a sign of a lively disPOS 


TEACHING ETHICS ee a a 
a continual state of depression is ever likely to show alertness of 
mind in his work, lacking as he does the impulse most natural to 
boys of his age. . . . There are moreover certain games which have an 
educational value for children. . 


ko  * * kx 


In praising the recitations of his pupils the teacher must be neither 
grudging nor over-generous: the former quality will give them a 
distaste for work, while the latter will provide a complacent self- 
satisfaction. In correcting faults he must avoid Sarcasm and above 
all abuse: for teachers whose rebukes seem to imply positive dislike 
discourage industry. | 

x x * x - Ok 

Undue severity in correcting faults is liable at times to discourage 
a pupil's mind from effort. He loses hope and gives way to vexa- 
tion, then last of all comes to hate his work, and fearing everything 
attempts nothing. . . . The instructor therefore should be as kind 
as possible at this stage; remedies, which are harsh by nature, must 
be applied with a gentle hand: some portions of the work must be 
praised, others tolerated and others altered: the reasons for the 
alterations should however be given. .. 

* Æ Æ * ` x 


These precepts on education sound so modern: most of them have 
a “Progressive” flavor. How often is the modern counterpart of the 
third Paragraph used in opposition to “soft” education! 

They are taken with a few minor changes from the Loeb Classical 

ibrary edition of the Institutio Oratoria (translated by H. E. But- 
ler) written by Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (35-95-A.D.). 


Morris RosENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


+> ’ 


MORE ON THE TEACHING OF ETHICS 


was called to the dire need for the “teaching” of Ethics 
h schools (High Points—January, 1946). The purpose 
Present note is to call attention to a recent paper by Allport 
= iene (The Journal of Psychology, 1946, 22, 9-39).* This 
Hane ss as a reprint from the Commission on Community Interrela- 
New Yor” American Jewish Congress, 212 West 50th St, New York 19, 


_ Attention 
in Public hig 
Of the 
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> ative aspect of Ethics, namely 
i als with a neg e,e e 
paper, piopi ™ has a bearing on positive p even as'a 
paas neve <r might have a bearing on the maintenance 
i 1 
paper dealing w 


of public health. | ) 
A, Study of Prejudice: 


f this study were some 874 undergraduates of Har- 
th and Radcliffe Colleges. By means of subtle Paper- 
1 tests fie subjects were probed for individual Prejudices 
and-penci tes de” eroups—feligious, racial, and cultural—viz: Jews, 
ae jair Ae Protestants, Irish, Mexicans, Orientals, etc, 
a lsi of ‘the results an attempt was made to determine the 
oom “whether causal or not, which are associated with prejudice 
ae shane of prejudice. These factors include (1) Racial aware- 
aki 2) Early memories, (3) Influence of parents, (4) Influence 
of schools, (5) Age at which prejudice develops, (6) Contact ye 
minority groups, (7) Influence of Religion, (8) Victimization, (9) 


The subject 
vard, Dartmou 


General philosophy of life, (10) Sociological variables, such as sex 
and college differences, parental education and college courses ofa 


study. 


i i P $ vhich | 
Below are eight “summary assertions” out of twenty-seven whi | 


conclude this study. These eight have been selected for repro 
tion here because of their implications for secondary-school edu 
tion. 


“A rough but useful index of the extent of a person's prejutr i 
can be obtained with the aid of a suitably devised pencil-and-pap 


prejudice scale.” 


“The fact that only eight per cent of our subjects recalled yay: 
learned scientific facts about race indicates that schools are neget 
ing to teach this lesson or else are failing to make it ‘stick.’ é 

“Most prejudices first develop during the school years, being, 
the ages of 6 and 16, and especially in the age range of 12 to 16. ’ 
considerable number of people, however (perhaps 25 per cent), 
velop their f eclings of prejudice after the age of 16.” i „dice 

“Casual contact with minority groups does not diminish prel 


as markedly as does intimate (equal status) contact. Only 4 for) 
close knowledge of a minority group reduces one’s susceptibility 
de eh and stereotypes and epithets concerning it.” pre 
A Religious training in itself does not lessen prejudice, Bu 


i 








iT. epeak 


~ 
SR EN I RE PS Nn 


TEACHING ETHICS 


ligious training which successfully 
does tend to lessen prejudice,” 

“Students concentrating in the natural Sciences tend to be less 
prejudiced than those concentrating in other fields.” 

“A person's prejudice is deeply rooted in his personal philosophy, 
and plays a significant part in his hfe-economy,” 

“Those who have a jungle philosophy of life 


stresses tolerance and brotherhood 


(viewing the world 


_ as basically evil and dangerous) are generally prejudiced.” 


A Proposed Course 


These findings point to the need for institutin 
level a “course” which cuts across the natural sc 
sciences. Such a course should clarify for the g 
the biology of individual development. 
students aware of the known factors that go into their own mental, 
moral, and social development as well as the development of the, 
people they have been brought up to like, or dislike, or hate. 


- Such a course is now being developed experimentally at the Bronx 
High School of Science. The second term of biology and the parallel 
term of social studies (the first term of modern world history) are 
being integrated for the purpose of producing an understanding of 
individual development and social evolution. Although this project 


was begun back in 1944, it is in line with recommendation made by 
Allport and Kramer: 


That schools, artists, and leaders of opinion should strive to inter- 


Pret the environment in an articulated way They showd expose the 
pe. of Stereotypes, of ethnic generalizations, and prevent the set- 
‘ote Cown of the miasmic philosophy of the jungle. At every step 
wdualizing, discriminating, factual judgments should be called 
for, Such influences, especially if strengthened by a reasonable de- 
j Pki Social and personal Security, ought in time to lead our popu- 
; = such a knowledge of self and surroundings that out-group 
ian bi gr Cups will view one another with less alarm, and with grow- 
Wanimity and fellow-feeling.” 
In due time, we hope to publish a detailed description of the course 
an evaluation of its effectiveness. 


ACHARIAH SUBARSKy The Bronx High School of Science 


g at the high school 
iences and the social 
rowing boy and girl 
It should, moreover, make 
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INTER-AMERICAN ART IN THE SPANISH CLASS 


Itural side of our inter-American relationship should be 
The cu arg apa o a people stems from, and in turn Power. 
stressed. The pa life of a people, and their art gives us vivid, 
fully influences, f this life, not merely as a visual record, but also 
lasung gee s of the inner and the outer man and his times, 
as a tal sas age teacher is vitally concerned about the Pupil’s 
While t A =o facts and techniques, he must also recognize 
mastering r ; with a civilization, with fundamentals in a living 
Eh i "Through different periods, this living history is expressed 
intone art in its various phases. | 


in which the t may help to vitalize 
7 ays in which the Art Departmen ‘ : 
tee effective the Spanish Department's handling of the 
inter-American theme. 


A. In class work 


l. Lectures on the expression of the life of the people given by 
the language teacher or an art teacher, as commentaries to the show- 
ing of visual material on Latin-American arts and crafts. (For 


example, the teacher may bring out the characteristics of the Latin- 
Americans as seen in their painting. ) 


2. Assembly programs effectively carried out under the super- 


vision of the Spanish teacher with the aid of the Art Department or 
vice versa. 


. . A I š n- 
3. Wall decorations interpreting Latin-American art, after cO 
sultation with the Art Dep 


arrangement. 


: i : on 
4. Assignment of outside reading, for oral or written reports, 


books in English dealing with Latin-American arts and crafts. 
5. “Realia” 


played and used. (Posters, 
newspapers, ph 
Latin-American 
6. Art exhibi 
featuring work 
artists as well as 
dian), and that o 
Use of the 


photographs, maps, pictures, magazini 
Onograph records, coins, flags, and miscel a 
material collected by the teacher or the pupils. ents, 
ts arranged by the Art and the Spanish ag rin 
of representative contemporary Latin-Am erin- 
that of the pre-Colombian native Indian, (A™ 
f old Spanish masters, tion of 
reproduction of Julia Codizido’s interpreta ‘afi 


nari 
an as a class project, and of Candido Port 
ng life in Brazil, 


the Peruvian Indi 
drawings depicti 
46 








e d TM 
artment for color scheme, design, an 


" . dis-’ 
in classroom, carefully selected and effectively 


drawings an 


INTER-AMERICAN ART 


Use of 
Argentina. 

Use of reproductions of the famou 
Rivera and José Orozco of Mexico, to whom is ascribed in part the 
recent revival of murals in this country., 

8. Brightening the language classroom with posters done by pu- 
pils. Making figures of Latin-Americans and reproducing scenes of 
typical Latin-American life by means of murals or a classroom 


frieze. The subjects may represent such activities as- 
(a) cattle-raising in Argentina, (b) 


copies of Bernaldo de Quirds’ pictures of gaucho life in 


S mural Paintings of Diego 


There may be illustrations of a peasant playing his guitar, or of a 
young gallant playing his mandolin. These illustrations may bear 
such titles in Spanish as “El Gaucho de las Pampas,” “Una Hacien- 
da Cafetera en Colombia,” “Un Galan y su Mandolina.” 
9. Keeping on a shelf (at children’s disposal) : 

(a) Books, magazines, and illustrations regarding Latin-American 


artists and different Latin-American arts, including types of indigenous 
art. 


e books, pamphlets, news- 
Pan-American organizations, 
ies, mship and air lines, railroads, 
language and fore; 


universities, banks specializing 
in Latin-American trade, Latin-American chambers of commerce, con- 
sulates in the United States of Latin-American countries, American con- 


sulates in Latin America.) 

10, Scrap-books, reports on Latin-American artists, Latin 
“an costumes, crafts, occupations, fiestas, and the like. 

Art sketch books. (Signs of Spanish and Latin-American art 


ee be found, for instance, in our very homes, churches, schools. 
theaters, and Shops an 


-Ameri- 


d notes. 


ll. Allotment of space on the classroom bulletin-board for news- 
Paper and mag 


l azine clippings regarding the arts and crafts of Latin- 
merica, 


B. In extra-curricular work 
hildren from the Spanish class may belong to the school art 
Latin wee they may work on a mural depicting some phase of 
““Merican life. They may have an individual sketch-book on 
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, : rt, or they may have posters show. 
some particular Tafto the dif mat ier 3 eee conn tricia 
ing typical ‘to exhibitions of Latin-American art may be planne A 

2. poe eter s on our South American neighbors may be shown, 

A a imele pottery club may be organized with the 
cooperation of the Art Department. Í with neie dia 

5. A Spanish Club may be forme Ls noe ed into 
different groups according to arr Er k ; 

One group may be interested in scrap-books. : ugges ions Should 
be got from the Art Department as to how to make an artistic Scrap- 
book composed of illustrations of Latin-American life in the home, 
in industry, in commerce, and in other fields, l PESE. 

A second group may wish to make a collection of realia dealing 
with Latin-American art. (Here, too, cooperation from the Art 
Department should be sought.) 


Another group may wish to carry on correspondence with pupils 
in Latin-American countries regarding some particular field of art. — 


6. Arrangements for loan exhibits on Latin-American arts and 
crafts. 


THE FIESTA. The fiesta is so vital and characteristic a part of 
the life of our Latin-American neighbors that the more we know 


of its celebration and origin, the better we become acquainted with | 


the inhabitants of our sister republics. 
Each South American country has its fiestas which are full 0 
life, color, rhythm, sentiment, and tradition, each fiesta with some 
religious origin. The supreme joy of every Latin-American, young 
or old, is a fiesta, ae 
A fiesta in a town in any of our Latin-American countries i 3 
lively street affair. Besides gayly-colored booths and bowers 84 <4 
as a background to popping firecrackers and wandering musician 
there are Ferris wheels and merry-go-rounds, as well as pinwhee f 
which scatter sparks over the people. The decorations, dances, a 
tumes, music, toys and food, vary with the particular gauan sta. 
Let us follow through the principal activities of a typical *° be 
In it we shall find the basic pattern for all, Whether the fiesta 


° igi F 
to celebrate a minor local holiday or a national or important 2 
holiday, it will have firew 


and drink, and plenty of 
ere is never a fiesta 


orks, music, ringing of church bells, 
gay things offered for sale. 


fore 
that does not have a good send-off be 


_ worshippers, including groups of Indian dancers and 





INTER-AMERICAN ART 
dawn with an outburst of firecrackers and rockets in the plaza and 
eat clanging of bells. The booths and stalls in the plaza are all 
Ae with crimped streamers and rosettes of colored tissue paper, 
snd filled with gaudy candies, fruit, drinks, and fascinating toys. 
I have selected a fiesta from Mexico: the “fiesta de nuesta 
Señora de Guadalupe.” (The feast of Our Lady of Guadaloupe.) 


A TYPICAL FIESTA. To country people all over Mexico, the 
twelfth of December, Day of Our Lady of Guadaloupe, 
important holiday, for she is the patron saint of Mexico. 

Although her day is celebrated in towns and cities throughout the 
country, thousands of country people and Indian villagers make 
pilgrimages to worship her at her shrine just outside Mexico City, 
where legend says she appeared to Juan Diego. On the day of the 
fiesta the roads and street cars leading to the shrine are thronged 
with people. Many of the celebrants arrive the day before, and by 
three o’clock in the morning the churches are already crowded with 


is a very 


musicians in 
festive costumes who go through their primitive steps in the aisles. 


These dancing worshippers known as “malinches,” also sing little 


songs to the Virgin, whom they call “Mañanitas,” and continue their 
Performance till the dawn of day. 
All day lon 


The Indians, who are not 


With tireless energy. 


One of the : 
Puppet-shows given each ear tells the story of Our 
Lady of Guadaloupe. à n 


i She is shown appearing to a poor Indian boy, 
hihopa Eo 0n a rocky hilltop, and commanding him to tell the 
e Bayh ta) a church for her there. The bishop refuses to believe 
sends Juas e until the Virgin makes roses grow on barren rock and 
ishop, lle his Wrap full of flowers as a sign to show the 
Our Ia i Jp the cloth is opened, upon it there is a painting of 
Srand finale anne robes surrounded with golden rays. At the 
in the center , ben show, a gilded star unfolds, revealing the V irgin 
azale th. varle behind her an enormous pinwheel scatters flames 

© bishop and Juan Diego kneeling below, 


lOVANN 
A R. Capone Junior High Schoot 


ay 
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SCIENCE, FIELD TRIPS. AND POETRY 


Nature Science Center I 
| k of the Queens E 
rae ea ste geh me has e total of 10,009 
aa girls from the Queens elementary schools. 
oys 


On these walks of about three quarters of a mile, and lasting from 
n tnese 


‘nutes to an hour I conduct a field trip; that is, I Point out 
a yerai ranging from earthworms to the sun, and cont 
things o in 
hem. | 
i” on E of the things we see along the way I sometimes th 
n speak 
a quotation from a poem to express an idea. 


One mild day in the spring we were standing, silent for a mom ent 
n ? 


admiring a cherry tree in full bloom. I spoke up, 


“Loveliest of trees the cherry now ; 
Is hung with bloom along the bough. 
(Housman) 


At once a 6th grade girl asked, a little suspiciously, “Did you 


make that up?” She had recognized a finer kind of speech immedi- 


ately, 


A few more examples may be given. Standing before a club 3 
birch trees I may say, after looking at the tree with the class, an 
making or eliciting a few matter-of-fact comments, ‘Now I will give 


j d 
a line of poetry describing this tree. Will you look at the tree an 
see if you agree with the poet?” 


“The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees.” 
(Lowell) 


Noticing no change of expression I may add, “Is this tree mi 
There are quiet smiles and nods of assent, “Is this tree lady! a 
There are broader smiles and a more vigorous assent. “J PN 
sell Lowell wrote that line of poetry; did you ever hear of Se 
Some classes have; they are studying a poem by him right iaa 
Sometimes it doesn’t 80 so smoothly. No, they have never 


of James Russell Lowell, but they have heard of Jane Russell. 
laugh, and we move on, 


I try to fit the quotation t 
and autumn winds are not 
poet described it?” 


° jeave? 
o the season and the class. a way * 
iced. “Would you like to hear ™ 
Wet a jecit: 
the leaves dead are driven like ghosts from an enhances as 
30 





, 


J 
£ 
s 


It is explained. Pupils find a poplar lea 


SCIENCE, FIELD TRIPS AND POETRY 


SS 


Or, if the class is younger, and we notice the wind, 
“Who hath seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow 
down their heads 
The wind is passing by.” 
(Christina Rossetti) 
This is received with pleased smiles and nods as 
“That’s right; that’s the way it is.” 
We pass a poplar tree ; there is no wind: 


much as to say, 


yet the leaves are rustling. 
f with the flat leaf stem, 


compare it with the rounded leaf stem of leaves from another tree. 


All science so far, now for the poetry. 

“A poet who lived in the count 
later moved to London. When 
recalling how the poplar leaves 
wind, just as we have seen th 


ry in England when he was a boy, 
he was in London he wrote a poem 
tremble when there is no apparent 


em today. This is how the poem 
_ begins: 
Far in a western brookland 
That bred me long ago 
The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know.” 
(Housman) 
On the entire walk I may use only one quotation, or none; but if 
I think th 


e class is recept 
Even after we reach t 


topics, poetry is sometime 
marized : 


ive, then two or three. 


he school and take up different science 
s used. Work on the tides may be sum- 


“The plunging seas draw backward 
from the land, 


Their moon led waters white.” 


(Tennyson) 


d it work with the class includes the changes that take place in the 
“velopment of the ca 


terpillar into a butterfly, words like egg, larva 

things tS are used. To the class: “We have described these 

iy = Words a scientist might use. Would you like to hear how a 
describeg this change?” 


$1 
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“Brown and furry 
Caterpillar in a hurry; 
Take your walk 
To the shady leaf, or stalk. 


no toad spy you; 
in the little birds pass by you; 
Spm and die, nuti rfly 5 
; ain a erjiy. 
E K i (Christina Rossetti) ; 
If a planet can be easily seen at night I sometimes tell the class 
how to find it, and then, since it will be their asy planet, help them 
feel like Keats, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer, by quot- 
a “Then felt I ike some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men. 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” . 
_ A discussion ensues putting Cortez, Balboa and Darien in their 
places. “When you find the planet tonight, you will feel as Balboa 
did when he discovered the Pacific Ocean.” i 
And all the while, to myself, I sing: 
Hail, Poetry, thou heaven-born maid! 
. Thou gildest e’en the pirate’s trade. 
(Gilbert) 
Queens Nature Science Center 
Forest Hills High School 


ALLEN M. BURNHAM 


BIOLOGY ‘AIDS UNDERSTANDING AND UNITY’ 


e h ‘ 
I have here a Board of Education pamphlet called Unity Throng à 


p "derstanding, which was issued recently in connection W! 
oard’s efforts against discrimination. My talk will tell how 


gh-understandin concrete and vital in 
ogy classes, & 


ees 


This arti Ity 
* This article was deli , 1 fact 

‘ v h Schoo 

L its June meeting, ered as a talk to the Lafayette High Sch 


1 try 
piol- 


io survive, we must cultivate the science of 





‘Mined by differe 


BIOLOGY AND UNITY 


NEEDED—UNITY. The urgency of this problem is very well 
expressed in our late president’s last and never delivered address, 
“Today we are faced with the preeminent fact that if civilization is 
human relationships— 
the ability of peoples of all kinds to live and work together-in the 
same world, at peace.” 

But let us step into the classroom. First and 
is made to bring the student to realize that scientific thinking and 
behavior must occur in all human relationships, and not merely in 
dealing with classroom problems. The Student is alerted to dis- 
tinguish between proof and evidence, between fact and Opinion, He 
is brought to realize that opinion is so often self-justifying rationali- 
zation. : ; 


foremost, an effort 


ALL THE SAME—INSIDE. When the body mannikin is used 
for the first time in class, the children are led to the understanding 
that we are all the same inside. How? The mannikin is spoken of 
as my brother, my sister, my cousin, my aunt and such. It is called 
by the names of children of many lands. It attends mass; it goes 
to a synagogue; it bows in a mosque and in a Buddhist temple, and 
throbs to a ritual in an African jungle. It speaks English, Chinese, 
French, Hottentot and many other languages. It eats spaghetti, 
gefilte fish and rice cakes. This mannikin is a black man, a white 
man and a yellow man. It is also a Nazi, and the Jew whom this 
Nazi assed and cremated. After every episode of montage, the 
question is asked, “Why do I say this?’ And always I have re- 
ceived an answer to the effect, “We are all the same inside.” Can 


So imagine Hungarian muscles, a Negro collarbone or Italian 
ymph: 


When the struc 


ture of the skin is studied, the children discover 
that all skin and 


hair pigments, no matter of which race, are deter- 

the dark b nt amounts of the orange pigment “carotene,” and 

Colored” rown pigment “melanin.” They realize that “everyone is 
“d or that “we are all the same outside.” 

One i ty at another high school, a class came into my room 

uoyane i viously depressed—quite different from their usually 

Whether ro es. The reason soon came out when a student asked 

namely k at they had been told in a previous class was true, 

egro at since a white man has three parts to his brain while 

as only one part, a Negro could not possibly be as smart 

S3 
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ag 


ur biology department at Lafayette, we fort 
nately have a preserved human brain. ee a brain in cia 
provokes discussion and allows facts rh e to 7 ich lea d to 
conclusion that brains are not born with tags of race, religion a 


nationality. 


FALLACIES. That “race purity” is extremely rare, that it cap 
biologically and culturally harmful, and is socially meaningless ] 
bring out in the study of inheritance. The assumption of man 
children that Negroes have a different number and a different kind 
of chromosomes is corrected. l 
The topic “Circulation” brings the occasion for students to know 
that blood types are universal, and that blood types have no connec- 
tion with race, religion or nationality. The student is helped to tid 
himself of the fatalistic legend that blood carries inheritance, It iş 
an interesting sidelight that the fanaticism and false biology of the 
Nazi caused a shortage of blood plasma for the German armed 
forces, since they would not use blood from Jews. Many of us have 
recognized an overtone of this outlook in our own country. 


opens ane 
as a white man. Ino 


CONTRIBUTIONS. I had an interesting experience recently, 
when in the course of studying nutrition, I mentioned the word 
“farinacci.” Despite the origin of many of our students, no one was 
able to define the term—to their embarrassment. I urged the stu- 
dents to learn whatever other languages are spoken at home, whether 
Italian, Yiddish, Armenian, Polish or any other; and emphasized 
that knowing the language of their parents doesn’t lessen E 
Americanism. Since the topic was nutrition, we stopped to dwel 
on how dismal our board might be if not for spaghetti, onion soup 
roast beef, borsht, Chinese egg rolls and many other foods imm- 
grants have introduced here. It was but a simple step further a 
show that America was built much more by the integration 0 r 
wumigrants than by their assimiliation, so that students should 7 
feel that they become “Grade A Ameri cans” only by rejecting “a 
re dele parents’ homelands, and by rejecting even p 
ditioned he era at considerably in the study e of 
Americans ?” Wh we learn, T ask, “How nany Bu yen ised, 
en most of their hands are proudly ia game 


a told, “I’m Sorry. You were all born just babies—wit 


e cor 


_ 


| 





ES 





; a 
pasic reflexes of any infant born anywhere on this earth. Yo 
u 


weren't born Americans any more than you were born talki 
English.” They soon realize that different childhood experi = 
inight have made them French, German, Turkish or of = ere 
national outlook, instead. And when Katherine and Hanna - 
asked to rise and face each other, it takes but a few words: fo, Ta 
class to be poignantly aware that had their homes been els d 
at their births, Hanna would have been a Catholic and Waterin 
a Jew. Many other examples from comparative culture and nilio 
pology draw the students to the conclusion that human nature is mad 
rather than born; that it is conditioning that determines our hair-dos 
our clothes, our food, our opinions and our beliefs; that hinang 
nature can be changed for good or evil by the circumstances shaping 
it—and that, really, we are intrinsically one people. ° 
When discussing the topic “Man and his culture have been long 
in the making,” the children find that man’s present, prodigious 
accomplishments are all built on the inventions of countless, un- 
known men of many races of the long past. It startles them $ dis- 


` cover that the sport shirt, which they bought for five dollars, or the 


pencil which they bought for five cents have fabulously long histories. 
Can you imagine a B-29, electronics and atomic energy in the days 
of the Pharaohs, or even at the time of the American Revolution? 


a also discover that a simple culture does not mean that those 
who practice it are of inferior mental ability. 
And last, time is de 


tion and to methods o 


f dealing with it for all peoples’ good. 
HERBERT CHAIMAs. 


Lafayette High School 


OUR BICYCLE SAFETY PROGRAM n 


ite pading to the February Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
toll of dad Company, “It appears reasonably certain that the 
icycles will and injured resulting from automobiles colliding with 
efore lon Increase considerably in the near future, and, in fact, 
group at may establish a new high record. It is the teen age 
reventi Contributes the largest part of the annual toll.” 

igh satio J measures should be set in motion at once in every 
toll to A Without waiting for a sharp increase in the accident 
awaken public attention. Every public and private agency 


voted to the nature and origin of discrimina- 
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: i The following grou 
‘1 this vital project. PS hay 
should a meee with the schools: American Youth Hostel, 
promise 


i : itute, New York p` 

l, Inc, Bicycle Institu Polic 

bps nat oa ‘peer Bicycle League of America, : 

Department, “ program has been set up at Newtown High Schoo} 

The pe. rd Faculty ad members of the Newtown Wheelmen. 
sponsor 


Class and Club Activities 
1. All students who own or ride bicycles are invited to join the 


lub. : l 
2 zp consent slips, countersigned y the Health Education 
l kept on file. 
ment are checked and 
3 a PER COMMANDMENTS OF BICYCLE SAFETY” 
must be understood and practiced : 
( 1) Obey traffic laws, signals and lights at all times. 
( 2) Display a white headlamp and rear reflector when night riding, 
( 3) Have a warning device, bell or horn. - 
( 4) Keep to the right of the highway. Watch for entering cars, 
( 5) Ride with both hands on the handle bars. 
( 6) Ride in a straight line. Don’t weave. 
( 7) Never hitch onto other vehicles. ; j 
( 8) Dismount and walk across dangerous street intersections. 
( 9) Don’t overload with bundles and. don't carry extra passer 
(10) Keep yourself and your bicycle in the best of condition. on 
ride when you are tired, faint or ill. Always be wide awa! 
and alert when riding your bicycle. Dan- 
4. Bicycle accidents are analyzed as to how they happen. ome 
serous habits are compared with safe riding practices. ( i: 
half of the bicycle accidents were caused by improper wet 
disregard of traffic signals and carrying an extra rider.) Th 
5. A broadcast was made over Station WMCA November H. off 
on buying, care and Proper riding of the bicycle with clu 
cers participating, 
6. Posters are made 
a bicycle, 


» Booklets on bicycle safety and its importance to all 
8. Detailed stud 


y is made of the BICYCLE INSP 
BLANK as to the 27 


tightening, oiling, ete, 


7 f made 
> A study of responsibilities and obligations of a cyclist 13, is 


i0ns 
10. A study of state and local municipal laws and regulat! 
made, 


r riding 
to show correct and incorrect ways of 


N 


d. 
are 1é4 
ECTION 


‘sting 
parts of a bicycle that need adju 





BICYCLE SAFETY 


11. Coaching for the passing of bicycle safe 

12. An assembly program is provided wi 
bicycle safety and the awarding of the 
buttons to those who have passed their tes 
practical. 

13. A bicycle scrapbook and library shelf have been planned. 

14, We have planned tours and American You 

15. Visits to a traffic court are planned. 


ty tests is planned. 
th motion pictures on 
Safety certificates and 


th Hostel parties. 


Outside Activities 


1. Inspection of bicycles for mechanical condition and checking 
for state law requirements (lights, brake, warning device). 
2. Administration of the safety tests (a riding demonstration), 
3. Supervised tours, half day and one day. (The American Youth 
Hostels conduct weekly and monthly tours led by adults to 
which high school people are invited. ) , 
. Demonstration of Proper and safe parking of bicycles. (Bi- 
cycles carelessly thrown about cause many accidents. ) 
- Use of bicycle paths in parks where possible. 
- Faculty advisers to set an example of safe cycling. 
- No racing at any time unless sanctioned by the Amateur Bi- 
cycle League of America and properly supervised and policed. 
8. A check of students’ bicycles for correct size and weight (a 
- Small child cannot control a heavy wheel of 50-60 pounds). 
9. Supervised bicycle field day with fancy dress events, crowning 
of king and queen of cycling, slow races, hill climb, bicycle polo, 
etc. 
10. Display of SAFE RIDER button on the bicycle. 
11. Use by learners of a secluded spot, dead end street or park, not 
open road. 
There are five outstanding motion picture reels available for 
“ssembly Programs sponsored by the bicycle club as follows: 


Bicycling with Complete Safety, 16mm, Bell and Howell Co., Chi- 
cago, 


On Two Wheels, 16mm and 35mm, General Motors Corporation. 
oi 


nts for Pedalers, 16mm, Aetna Life Insurance Co., of Hartford. 
onnecticut. 

Y Sleuth, lómm, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
nning Spokes, 16mm, Bell and Howell Co., Chicago. 


OLAND C, Gerst Newtown High a 


S afet 


ts, both theoretical and 
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SEARS AND THE DEVIL WITH EXPERIMENTAL GROWTH 
DOC’ 


as very much annoyed at Dan Sm; 

“Doc” Sears, the m imel, because He could think of 
the “youngster. ‘Bu or crushing to puncture Dan's rhetoric, And 
nothing witty or pail because he loved to play the picador. Now. 
that annoyed him no z paran barbs like a heckler he despised, he 
though he port at all, for he felt they merely encouraged 
gained no sa 
ar ‘th our teaching,” said Dan Smith, his “Smoking 

a » E ie nE, “is that we talk about ‘learning by do. 
neignbor 


/ 
>»? 


ing. ” said Doc Sears. It was the best he 

A . : with that, sal n hee 
mec Saran smoke writhed along his pipe stem from his 
cou | 

ff . ‘ rene Me >) 

ee But it’s just talk. And we mean it for the pupils. 

“Well?” ? 

“We don’t really know how to teach that way. 


Sears hrrumphed, “Why not?” But he just couldn’t puncture the — 


thing ! ne ; 
“Because we don’t know how. We didn’t learn that way 
selves. And we tend to repeat the methods of those who taught us 


= z ; w 
by the lecture method, question-and-answer, etcetera. With a fe 


new tricks that sound modern.” 


“I don’t know about you,” announced Sears. “But 1 a 
learning by doing’ way. Why—Why—there’s nothing to it ra 
I—I suggest books for them to read, they read them. I dont. A 
their doing, not mine.” Confound it! That wasn’t really the mea 
ing he wanted to convey, 'd be 

“If the Activity Program ever came to the high schools . up, 
very unhappy,” said Dan. “Because we haven’t grown up, ER om- 
experimented with the socialized research techniques of the it i 
mittee, the research project, the unit, We need progr ett gii 
continued live training. Professional experimentalism— ae 

“Doc” cried out, “Bosh! Any teacher who’s been teaching ied 


o-ca 
years can feel at home in any school room no matter what 5 
new method was going on inside,” 


But Sears was building 
knew it. He understood 
prescribed: he knocked ou 
Pii that night, even at 


he 
° i and 
up frustration and annoyance, o he 


his own symptoms and anger 
t his pipe, stood up tall, and 
bed-time, he still felt annoyed. 


nt oul: 


Softly, T 





EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION ee N 

That young disturber, Smith! Progressive growth. Experiment- 
alism.—Impertinent! Irrelevant !—As if there were any subject, any 
method, a teacher couldn’t teach. A teacher, if he was a Teacher, 
could teach, no matter what or how or whom. Socialized research ! 
Humph! “I could teach any method, with my hands tied behind 
my back !” 

He climbed into bed. 

“The devil with that drivel!” 
“The devil with—activity—” 

“Doc” Sears awoke. Motionless, he listened into the darkness, 
peered into it. But something must have awakened him out of his 
deep sleep! A telephone bell, perhaps? An earthquake? Black 
silence all around. | 

Then he saw. Right there in front of him, Sitting on the bed at 
the foot end. Waiting. 

“Doc” Sears knew him at once. 

“What the devil—!” he exclaimed. 

The intruder rumbled a pleasant chuckle. 

“Your punctuation is faulty,” he said. “More precisely it’s ‘What! 
The Devil?” And your utterance, then, would have had the charm 
of surprise plus truth.” ; 

Angrily, Sears threw the covers ahead and bolted to a sitting 
position against a pillow. He was in no mood to entertain either 
guests or humor at this frightful hour, and he felt justly peeved at 
being put out in his own home by a mere chance acquaintance. 

He extended a finger firmly. “I know you,” he said. “You are 


the uninvited guest. You are Mephisto!” 
“Right!” 


i ; ~ 

A Progressive!” pursued Sears, 
erhaps.” 

te 

You’re Dan Smith !”” 


“It’s getting worse and worse!” The devil smiled. “Call me 
ie 2% Will. Mephisto Dan, perhaps! ‘That's it! TT vate 
Xe that. Makes me out a rather, romantic devil!” 

: € wielded a cane that was suddenly there in his hand. 

„oou're a progressive devil,” summed up Sears. 

You're rather cute yourself.” 

Ephisto rose and flexed his tail. “This is my way,” he chuckled 


of hinting of the end. Our introductions have reached the 
point.” 


said Sears, just before he fell asleep. 
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at him intently. “Why did you come hak 
asked. Ta i 
long time: 

m- = years 1” announced Sears stiffly, 
said the devil with a wink, Pa 
t there hasn’t been enough!” 
said Sears sternly. “You kn 


“Doc” Sears looked 
What do you want? he 
“You have been teach 
“Pye been on maximum © 
“That’s a lot of po 
much!—And yet it proves that © 
“That’s deliberately confusing, 
it! Enough what e 
eee a like an elephant, and fixed the devil with an 
ears 
et continued sweetly, “I shouldn't be surprised if the 
sh oe Tani varies inversely with the length of teaching.” 
Teak pondered that for just a trifle too long. He wasn't intending 
to a“ visitor that he was taking him too octane va 
pupils pass all the achievement tests, he defended. “My recor 
ing is pretty good.” Se 
rt te suit” Ths devil showed his perfect teeth in : pen 
fectly wicked smile. “Yes, of course, they learn, all right. = 7 s 
growing all the time. Can’t help themselves. And “you can’t s! p 
them, of course, even with your very best methods. Mi. 
“But you were complaining that there hasn’t been enough ear 
ing—” - i 
The devil laughed. “I love a subtle mind. But I see I ee 
plain here: a person who’s been teaching a long time should stop 
teaching after a while.” 
“Why g” 
“He has a lot to learn.” 


Sears was beginning to show his exasperation. 
“About what?” he demanded. 


ont 
“About teaching, for one thing. And other things, too, I : 


! ee Of 
doubt. What §0€s on outside the school from nine to thr 


e 1 T 
week days, for instance. And what goes on in other 5° 
Wouldn’t you like to know ?” 


d. 
Sears shrugged his shoulders, “Not particularly,” he yaw”® 


ols. 


“AS 


right 
a matter of fact, right now Td like nothing better than to E ike to 
back to sleep. I wish you would disappear, please! I pe plam! 
be left alone, Perhaps it’s that after-supper snack thats 
for you,” dsily: 


rT ’ 7 n 
You're not a pleasant host,” commented Mephisto Da 





thought in your approach. 


of the end. 


to be proved. You h 
left b 


now, to school |” 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION UO 
“Children are so much more gracious nowadays. You've been in- 
breeding for so many years, you’re not very well bred at all, by 
now. What a pity! You need a new view, a new method, a new 


teaching.” 

Sears’ eye suddenly lighted with a thought. 
said. “But there’s nothing you can do about it, is there? Not even 
Einstein can bring back time; so what can you do? Whats done 


is done. And so even you must agree there’s no logical reason for 
your continued stay here!” 


The devil stroked a horn in reflection, 
is your view. You see only one dimensi 


as past. Who talks of bringing back time? I am looking ahead to 
tomorrow. You stopped learning in the past. But Sears, my friend, 
you will be learning again in good time!” 

Sears felt fear. 
carpet. He gasped. 
“You mean—” 

“Exactly!” The devil nodded 
you understand. In 

“Me?” s 

“You!” 


“But I’m an old-timer, I can give lectures on it!” 
“You’re going to school.” 
“But—but I don’t like school. 
The devil flexed his tail impatie 


“T am amazed how limited 
on. Time is future as well 


He swung around and dropped his feet to the 


» before scratching a hoof, “I see 
plain words, Sears, you are going to school!” 


I mean—” 
ntly. He was hinting very strongly 


But I’m a—a teacher!” 


The devil tapped his tail on the floor like a gavel. “That remains 
° ave made plans, given lectures and marks, and 


ack your Percentage of scholars. Maybe that’s teaching. But 


ars saw that there 
e shrugg 
‘College p” 
a- research ce 


Rockefeller 
0. 


was no use arguing with that stubborn devil; 
ed in resignation, “Where is this college ?” 

Dan laughed a diabolical cackle. “You're going to 
nter of the world.” 

Institute ?” 

Sen he elementary school!” 

up "S Pressed his lips together grimly, 

ok pretty as an 8B monitor again,” he said. 
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You stopped learning too soon after — 


“Maybe so,” he i 
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yn ‘ced the devil. “You're going to 1A.» 
Fs ror my He shook his finger under the dey 
Sears stood up, . 


ir phar he snapped. 
“T most certainly wil ae x -* * x 


+1) 


= 


Sears found 1A changed a mood, Kieal, Marn e iay he remem. 
bered it. thing there were no fixed seats, but movement all around, 
For one 4 nothing nailed down to one set place. It wag just 
and pretty muc ter shop, and library rolled into one, anq not 
a playground, y ae It was still a kindergarten, too, 
me jón i he was standing at the door, thinking, “T-41 
And arti Just = !—The school for the retarded adolescents of 
Prolonged infantilism : — : 
tomorrow!” Nick, of the Ventilation Committee, =~ up to him. 
“You're the new pupil, I know,” said young Nick. “We’ve been 
er be oo pardon,” said Sears. “I gave you no perma 
young man, to address me. I’m—er—older than you, you ae 
“Take your coat off and hang it up neatly in the wardrobe,” sai 
Nick. “It’s silly to stand near the radiator in your overcoat. You 
ought to act like an adult, you know.—Excuse me, while see: 
the thermometer. I must record the reading on the chart. 
“This is—is—ridiculous!” sputtered Sears. re 
“The temperature’s certainly rising,” agreed Mephisto ain A 
was with Sears all the time, naturally, though no one but 10 


re 
could see him. “Better do what Nick suggests. These children a 
logical, I warn you.” 


Sears hung his coat y 
Lucy, the chairman 
“We're happy to gre 


tardy tomorrow. We like our record for promptness kept i Maybe 
you gone over to our teacher, Miss Eve, for inspection: 


i : m 
you have a rash. You might be contagious this morning: 
Sears was inspected, and approved. 


Then he stood with the class and saluted the flag, and sang 
chosen by young Harry’s committee, , fter the 
, mat have you got for Show and Tell?” asked Nick, ? 
singing, 


“You are unintell 
Nick shook his 
be all right.” 
62 


; rselí. 
of the Host Committee, introduced he 


66 n't be 50 
et you,” she beamed. “But you must Have 


songs 


igible,” answered Sears. 


| 
“uyot 
head sadly, “You poor man!” he soothed. 


hole. - 
p. He let it droop limply from an arm 





t 
t 
- 
t 


ne a E T 
, 


me 
ee 
d 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


— es 


During the Show and Tell period young Prince explained a simple 
crossword puzzle that his father had devised for him. Tt contained 
words like clown, lion, cage, 

“What’s the good of that?” Sears grumbled. 

Mephisto Dan was helpful. “Those words come from the chil- 
dren’s reader. And they fit into the class’s unit on the Circus, which 
is culminating in the children’s own circus on Thursday. It will be 
a magnificent, realistic affair, to which they are inviting other 
classes.” 

“A unit?” 

“Quiet! Can’t you see they’re havin 
Listen, if you can’t contribute.” 


Sears felt like contributing more than words 
but he held his tongue. 


Lucy was telling what she had done at home for the circus. 
Beelz thought his Art Committee could mak 
be placed on the cages. 


g a class Conference now? 


trom the reader, 


e signs that morning to 
Bubb thought the Host Committee could 
Write invitations to the kindergarten and other classes to come to 


the circus on Thursday. Evelyn thought more animals and cages 
should be made by the Construction Committee. Miss Eve organized 
all the suggestions, and printed the “Program For Today” on the 
board. 


And then all went to work. 

Poor Sears! There he was in the middle of it all—hammers to 
the left of him, saws to the right of him, paint and paste and pens 
in front of him, and Satan behind him. 

And then he was of it! 

“There’s going to be an animal play on Thursday, you know,” 
said Nick. “We made it up. You're in it.” 
groaned Sears. | 
“You’re a rabbit.” 

“What do I do p 

“Youv’re 
“At l 


“I am p” 


chased by a man, a dog, and a wolf,” explained Nick. 
ast you're eaten. Ina hurry. Alive.” 


ears wondered how realistic their “learning by doing” would make 
them in that. 


And then he was on his hands and knees, running, for there was 
à Savage with a club chasing him, and, he was sure, a real dog, too, in 
the Play, together with a live wolf in sheep's clothing, He had never 
worked so hard in all his life, he decided, as he dodged away from 
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ss man and the wicked teeth of y 
tie ane = phe his rheumatic knee—| the 
live — A ona exhausted, and stood up to protest. 

Suddenly a on the head!” he exclaimed. 

I was ter aid Nick. “I doubt it. Where's your objective 

iE aft you been brought up on the scientific method » 
oa a I ought to know. I was struck |” 

Mephisto Dan whispered soothingly, “It depends on your point 
of view, after all.” 

“Deli ” continued Sears. 

Si carne sgiala "Dont worry. If It’s really cut, 
I can fix it, We've all had first aid. We ve visited hospitals by the 
score, you see. We've had lectures by visiting surgeons.—Can you 
fix a car?” he demanded. 

“I’m afraid not,” admitted Sears. 

“We’ve had excursions to assembly plants, too. Can you repair—” 

“My head still aches,” Sears reminded. “And rd like that re- 
paired first.—Besides, this education is wearing me out. 

But there was no doubt he understood the story of Robert, The 
Rabbit thoroughly. 


And when the teacher came around to his group after a while to 
check up on their knowledge of the play, he knew the answer to 
her questions at once. 

“How did the rabbit feel?” she asked, 

“Tired,” said Nick, 

“Exhausted !” gasped Sears, 


But how did he become a member of the Construction Committee! 
He wasn’t sure, Somehow he had helped to build the balloon oa 
titled Noah’s Ark. Then he and the chairman got into the bas 
and lo! it rose to the ceiling, floated out the window, and got st" 
on a church steeple across the street, 

The chairman threw 


Scout knots, and descended like an Indian magician. 


And there was Sears, all alone, on the steeple. With a pait. 
live tigers beside him! 


: ever oe Sears. 
4 single book with me Bet down,” thought Se 


”9 
. 


of 


| a 
i ent the chairman Soon reappeared with the Safety Committee, a 
y quickly rescued him by means of a human chain. 





some ropes down, made a ladder of poi 


i mission, 1940 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Fave JON learned enough for one day Pa » On Sears’ 
return to the room. sked Dan 


“Please!” begged Sears. “These kids know 
too much. Td like to escape during recess” 

“They really learn by doing,” chuckled Dan. 
of that?” 

Sears shuddered. “I hope they never h 
schools,” he said. “Do you think they will?” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Mephisto. “Some day!” 

Then he started to flex his tail very pointedly, 

But poor Doc had beaten him to the hint. He was 
past the end. He was asleep. 

Mephisto Dan smiled. He picked 
carried him back to his bed, 


In the morning, back at school, Sears passed Dan Smith in the 
hall, 


“You're a nice boy,” said Sears. “A perfect dream!” 
“What—” 
“Until you’re a nightmare!” 
“I don’t follow you,” said Dan, perplexed. 
| “Thank Heaven for that!” exclaimed Sears. “Not in the morn- 
ing, too! You can’t catch me napping all the time!” 
“What the devil !” exclaimed Smith. 
“Exactly!” said Sears. i 


He walked off chuckling. He felt much better. 
Henry SEIDEMAN 


too much, They de 
“Don’t you approve 


car of it in the high 


already far 


“Doc” Sears up gently, and 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A 
HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
One of 


re the major weaknesses in the secondary-school structure, 
vide ed the American Council on Education,* is its failure to pro- 
lie h a continuation of the education of its products. “By and 
ki states the r eport, “the school bids its graduates an emphatic 
tise e graduate of a secondary school ts rare who ever comes 

— secure advice or help of any kind.” 
A . 
ean Council on Education. What the High School Ought to Teach. 
~ Tepor of a special committee prepared for the American Youth 
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Brooklyn Technical High School 
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at) 
hat the high school staff has felt 


th and to the community ended 
school of its boys and girls, 
ity high schools to encoura 
: mpt in the large c1 ; 

been little ~A i eir alma mater. The high schools have 
affiliations i their graduates from returning. If there are no recog. 
to aE r ns of the schools to graduates, it is A more true 
mized 0 duation are promptly and 

out before gra | Com- 
that pupils who drop | 


It has been apparent t 
responsibilities to the yor 
graduation from the hig 


that its 
With ; 
There has 
ge Constant 
clone Much 


AN OBLIGATION. Current discussions of the secondary Schools 


have pointed out that schools ought to take the same interest in their . 
av 


products that a conscientious industrial establishment takes in its 
output. The schools ought to be prepared to describe what a young 
person is capable of doing, and ought to stand by him with advice 
and assistance until he finds a place in the adult world. If this 
statement is accepted as defining the relation of the schools to their 
products, the schools become at once factors in the social order of 
a type far more important and influential than they are now, when, 


for the most part, they merely turn out graduates and abandon them 
to the hardships of life. 


The High School of Music and Art is able to depart from the 


i dary 
general neglect of the products of longer established ee 
schools. It not only advises and assists its graduates after t 3 pili 
nation of their courses, but the school has embarked upon on 


- i 5 à ntinuous 
most promising educational enterprises in -the form of co 
alumni education in the arts. 


ed in 
RESULTS. The activities of the alumni cannot be measur 


e 
i À i ano 
terms of material gains. The appreciation of the Bae in 
results of many of their programs are counted among the 


t 
‘ : ‘ studen 
portant intangible acquisitions, Friendships begun during 


e are being 
days are nourished further. New and lasting friendships 4 ji 
Promoted amon 


e st 15 P 
A a g the homogeneous groups whose ie . the 
marily in the form and expression of particular arts, 4 


; neement 
cooperation of the members who contribute to the adva 
those arts. 


Before the war, eve 
alumnj musicians met t 
tion of Alexander Ric 
66 


of 


A ixt 
ry Sunday morning, some six e 

ks under ©” the 
o rehearse symphonic wor 1 music ° 
hter, chairman of instrumenta 


suggestions to them for exhibiting their works, 





JLUMNI ASSOCIATION 


high school; while on Wednesday nights, a similar number of cho- 
risters prepared choral numbers under the direction of Miss Helen 
Clarke Moore, chairman of the voice department at the high school. 
Edward Koehler, then chairman of the art department at the High 
School of Music and Art, was constantly aiding the art graduate 
with many problems of schooling, technique, and design. He offered 


and for following 


employment possibilities. The present head of the department, Miss 


Helen Hird, continues the same policy, 

A visit to one of their rehearsals was necessa 
excellent spirit and sociability which pervaded the 
The alumni loved to play the symphonic poem, or 
ous chorales. They wished to be with each oth 
the musical companionship which first drew th 

The musicians did not wish to share their ent 
othér only. They felt that the 
which had provided them w 


ices of the music and art alumni have been used at the annual con- 
certs of the school’s Parents’ Association. The orchestra has given 


free concerts at Hunter College, Brooklyn College, over the radio, 


at charitable functions, at Settlement Houses, and at one of the 
museums in the city, 


radio and at Bronx House. 
the conclusion of numbers at 
We have had a Stowkowsk 


Ty to observe the 
rehearsal chamber. 
to sing the melodi- 
er for the sake of 
em together, 

husiasms with each 
y had an obligation to the community 


They received tremendous ovations at 
the Parents’ concerts at the school. 

i “Youth Orchestra of America.” Who 
knows what the future may have held in store for the musical alumni 
§Toups of the High School of Music and Art had they not been in- 
terrupted by the call to arms? It might have developed into a real 


outh Orchestra of America.” The potentialities were present for 
‘uch a future. 


PROBLEMS, Although a most optimistic picture has been painted 
of the cont 


who h tinuous musical education of the young men and E 
ties e never left the High School of Music and Arts, ti m - 

e ^ve been encountered. In surmounting the various obstacles, 
In hens People were learning that success in life must be taar 
Societ Parent alumni body, in the symphony orchestra, in the ‘ ora 
Practig, is: group, they were meeting difficult situations . a 
at ” pishion, The students no longer had teachers to tell them 


` s + y 
0. The teachers were there in a consulting and aaa 





ith a well-rounded education. The sery- 


The choral group has likewise sung over the 
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- weganizations were and are democratically con 5 
capacity. = o ee oe stimulating experiences to me 
ee ie col deme devoting themselves fully and most eames 
as active participants in the self-government of a Organization, 
They appear to have learned their self-government lessons well dup. 


ing their student days. But now, the responsibilities are incre 


They are on their own. They acknowledge their errors, ang thon 


realize the painful oe — the various co 
whi mprise the ° 
Er = ee of the members desired that one of the 
objectives be a paid and paying symphony youth orchestra; others 
wished to continue it on an amateur standing with friendship the 
dominant theme, and reer ar aar musical — E ultimate 
ject. The chief difficulty for both groups was finance. uring the 

a hen years the mam | alumni supported their offspring. They 

were helped somewhat by the kindness of the Parents’ Association, 

as well as by the generosity of the Board of Higher Education, 

President George N. Shuster of Hunter College, and members of 

the Hunter College staff. Later the financing of the orchestra en- 

gaged their attention. To exist, they had to raise money. Dues 
alone did not suffice. Concerts alone could not raise the money during 
the initial. rehearsal period; hence, they sponsored a dance to give 
them financial assistance. Later, concerts paid a portion of their 
expenses. The members of the orchestra weeded out the week-to- 
week players as the alumni numbers grew. The orchestra and chorus 
memberships made it clearly understood that a strong orga 
could be built up only through regular attendance. They met ng 
situation admirably by meeting on Sunday mornings when the large 
number could attend rehearsals, 

The players and singers came from all walks of life, from hi: 
r A yp city. The young men and women worked. and vest 
a ote schools and colleges, and participated in slit 
= = i. K i to rehearsals from home, store, e + New 
York Ser zA came from every borough in the i - 
pated in deh em were professional musicians; ot cal &F 
Others had , community house, school and college mus! he 

ad Ceased to play on the outside, and this gave cted 


Opportunity of meetin 5 exp? 
g their musical colleagues. It wa 
that the orchestr 6 


fore " 
— “Profess 


MPonent 


oup’ 
the 


a would need a longer period of training Dé that 
lonalized.” This was easily understandable, 


artic’ 








_- art group made plans for a series of exhibits 


* MODUS OPERANDI. 


OE TT KT TES BEN 
ea — > 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION — OO 


the graduates of the school upon graduation were not on the same 
level of instrument technique. Some in their senior year were in 
the school senior-orchestra ; others were in the seventh-term orches- 
tra; and others were in the sixth, Upon graduation, they were all 
alumni, and in the orchestra all abilities-were in the same group. With 
constant increases in the alumni population, and the improved playing 
skill of the alumni, this situation eventually was righted. One of 
the most interesting commentaries was that many of the students in 
the out-of-town colleges strove to attend, and to play or sing in 
one of the alumni rehearsals when they managed to arrive in town 
for a few days. Such individuals received permission to join their 
classmates in their socialized playing. 

The art group did not have the same dramatic appeal as the music 
groups. They could not meet every week as their musical classmates 
did, but the art students exhibited at the Parent-Alumni Art Exhibit, 
and they participated in the school student-alumni art exhibits. The 


where the work of the 
art alumni could be dis 


alumni. 


Some pertinent questions may be raised. 
ation run? Who is in it? How are the 
ny problems? Does the alumni association 
Ps to ascertain if its members have gone to 
Armed Forces, or are unemployed? Is any 
ut what has happened to the graduates since 
a from. the school? 
tion was formed in January, 1940, by the offi- 
representatives of the first graduating class and by a similar 
, ‘Tom the class of June, 
ated ina few weeks. 
nulted to ithe memibars 
© referendum permi 
ded oe stamped env 
han: ys and girls, i 
ied by 99% of the 


How is the alumni associ 
officers chosen? Has it a 
tend to conduct follow-u 
college, to work, to the 
attempt made to find o 

€y received a diplom 


The alumni associa 
cers and 


Sroup fr 


They framed a constitution, which was sub- 
of both classes through a mail referendum. 
tted criticisms to be cited. When the self- 
elopes were returned from close to two hun- 
t was found that the constitution had been 
Was ma eligible membership. That not one criticism 
i, ear Of the Constitution by these critically-minded youths shows 
The the Constitutional Convention had done its job. 
Years dua titution made provision for a transition period of two 
"ng which time more alumni would be added to its rolls. 





played. These plans were executed by the 


1940, which was to have been gradu-: 
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i f five graduating classes had representation on an Executiv 
Each of üy : g the second year, a complete election of all Executive 
ae = = was held, and the first five with the highest Vote 
Council mem jal three years, the next highest vote for two AtS 
kapina nE e for one year. Thereafter, at each annual meeting 
ey "Chaat ier were to be elected to replace those whose 
new 
terms had A the governing body. It consisted of the ¢ 
pa hacer executive officers, and the class Presidents, Each 
coun z ' aduated from the school automatically placed its presi. 
on in a council, and-each individual graduate in the Alumni 
Association. 


Esni 


fteen 


PROVISIONS FOR GROWTH. The Alumni Association realized 


that it would grow each year by several hundreds. It thereby made 
provision in its constitution for the encouragement and establishment 
of individual class-groups, music groups, and an art group under 
the general policy-making body—the general alumni association. It 
believed that the individuality and friendships promoted in school 
should not be lost by mere absorption of numbers into an unwieldy 
large mass; hence its desire to nourish smaller activities to provide 
for the socializing aspects of small groups. It encouraged each 
group to draft its own constitution and to regulate its own affairs, 
subject to the limitation that nothing in any charter or er: 
should conflict with the general alumni constitution. Each of th 
smaller constitutions was to have such a clause, and a clause ot 
taining the proviso that membership in the general alumni body K 
requisite for membership in any individual group. When we 
constitution was submitted by representatives of the group inv? n 
to the Executive Council of the Alumni Association, it could ee 
to function as soon as approval came from that body and the P 


eie i tha 
posed constitution was ratified by its own membership. In 
fashion, the Alumni 


$ 

i Choral Ensemble and Alumni Orchestra oi 
tutions were approved. Real training and responsibility at in 
the making of these constitutions, No teachers guided them. ro 
“ome cases, departe 


- 


t 


MACHINERY, ŅN 
sible. Expecting 
ized that a small 
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° . 1C as p 3 
Ominations for officers are as democratic *" 


ëa Finat kers 
a large organization, the constitution-™4 


ssal) 
e e eae? nece? 
auditorium could not provide the facilities 


— inolog)” ` 
d from the established constitutional term! 





ae TSR 
‘ 
a 
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stitution, 


FINANCES. p 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


eee 
to select qualified people who had served the alumn 
io seek “new blood.” Hence a nominating committe 
to be appointed by the President with the approval of the Executive 
Committee. This Executive Committee included the individual class 
presidents of the respective classes, 


Additional nominations could be made from the floor at the annual 
meeting, provided that a petition signed by twenty members was 
presented. Voting takes place through the mails. 

The constitution made provision for a workin 
to the increasing membership. They recognized that such a body 
could become most unwieldy. Provision was made for the election 
of honorary presidents of the association subjec 


t to the approval of 
the membership. In the first referendum, the 


membership unani- 
mously approved as Honorary Presidents of the Alumni two men 


whom they regarded as the “fathers of the school,” 
Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, and Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Frederic Ernst. Both men were sent letters to that effect, 
and each replied accepting the honor. The principal of the school, 
too, was honored by being unanimously elected to the Honorary 
Presidency. 


i association, or 
e of fifteen were 


g document subject 


the former 


The amending process too is democratic. Amendment may be by a 
majority vote of members at an 


y annual meeting or at a special 
meeting called for the purpose. Such a proposed amendment must 
have been approved by the Executive Council, or must have been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Association by a petition of twenty- 
five or more members. In short, if the Executive Council wishes to 
turn down a proposed amendment, the membership may go over 
their heads by submitting the proposed question to the Secretary with 
the necessary number of signatures. The Secretary in such a case 
must authorize the submission of the question to the total member- 
ship. If a majority approve, it becomes part of the regular con- 


of 50 j ars inancing the organization comes from annual anes 
tea ach, recently increased to one dollar. The graduating classes 

ally leave any remaining surplus to the alumni association. In 
ine the association received trom one class close to $100 and 
Choral oiner class, $1.00. The alumni financed the orchestra and 
: ensemble 


Sroups from these funds during the organization 
“tages of 


the respective groups. 


It conducted socially successful 
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dances during the Easter A — = = the out-of-town 
college students were home for the schoot vacation, The bigre 
item of expense is fhe mail item. Thus far, the association" has 
managed its finances well. site oa S IN $ 
COORDINATION. Since most of the alumni are engaged in day. 
time pursuits, the faculty representative has arranged for a s 
staff to handle all alumni affairs, which are cleared through a cen- 
tral alumni office in the school. The alumni are encouraged to write 
for information; they are kept informed of school concerts, exhibits, 
alumni activities through a bulletin which is mailed to them fre- 
quently from the alumni office. The faculty representative, too, 
serves as the coordinator of all the various groups, individual classes, 
art, orchestra, and choral ensemble. Possible conflict of dates and 
affairs are thereby avoided. j 
The day before Christmas has become traditionally established. as 
home-coming day for the alumni. The principal of the school has 
appointed a faculty committee to work with the alumni and a senior 
class committee for making this day pleasant and worthwhile. The 
senior classmen act as hosts, and present a play or dramatization 
in the school assembly for the returning alumni. As much of the 
school as can crowd into the school auditorium tries to witness the 
senior presentation in honor of the alumni.’ The school General 
Organization generously contributes for Alumni Day a sizable 


amount for refreshments at a reception tendered to the alumni by u 
students and teachers, 


tudent 


CHECK-UP. An accurate check-up on addresses is made y a! 
It is amazing how much of a turnover occurs annually in the hom $ 
of our graduates. One reason stands out. The parents of ar "i 
and girls often wait until their youngsters have graduated from ew 
high school before they change their residences, Furthermore, mo- 
Yorkers are a “moving people.” The housing shortage ngs ac- 
mentarily stayed a great deal of this moving. The keeping as iS 
Curate addresses of our membership, although a small ma j 
important if the school is to keep in contact with its sons and con 
ters, Thus far, the school and its sons and daughters bani on #9 
tributed to community life and its affairs by active participa" ity’ 
the social, political, economic, and cultural life of the coma up 
m war has caused the alumni orchestra, chorus, and 


| 
i 
{ 
à 
f 
: 
i 
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‘eyspend activities. An interim executive council has functioned 
n ay. It was difficult to elect officers, for no sooner was one 
eei than, shortly after, he was inducted. 

The alumni in the service waited eagerly to receive the Alumnews, 
which contained news of people, places, and events with which they 
were acquainted. It served to keep up their morale while they were 
serving their nation. The alumni files are filled with thankful notes 
from these soldiers and sailors, : 

With peace, and some degree of return to Stability, the alumni 
association will need vital reorganization. It is in that process now. 

BENJAMIN ROWE _ High School of Music and Art 


ANOTHER NEW YORK TEACHER LOOKS AT UNESCO 


One has hardly had a chance to get-rid of that awesome, choking 
sensation in one’s throat; one has hardly had a chance to get accus- 
tomed to the quiet that comes after the din of battle; and already 
ministers and secretaries of. international affairs are again smugly 
lodged in their usual grooves and again at their old tricks, like the 
proverbial inebriate who has sobered up a bit and is again turning 
the corner looking for the nearest saloon. Once again suspicious and 
competing interests are mapping out “spheres of influence” and 
ae a “balance of power.” Countries that should have 
af lives. a = my Say bombings, by the ruin and the tragic waste 
ia he ia be a. emergency is over, are again play- 
SF vas il. 7 of “politics. After all the indescribable anguish 

are back on the brink of more tragic muddling— 


a lety bitt e . E3 e 
ne? eeness, discrimination. mi reiudi nas mN 
justice. , ı mistrust, prejudice, suspicion, in 


jus ee all this as merely the “normal backwash of war” is 
curity Cou, hjj of- avoiding the truth. The United Nations Se- 
numerous nl The United Nations Peace Conference, and all the 
have ii, me for the betterment of human relations thus far 
Out teeth » Wi e nothing but “candles in the wind” and “saws with- 
ENTIFIC an Pe UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ih ‘Paris lea = CULTURAL ORGANIZATION now convening 
upon Un; us out of this darkness and chaos into light shinin 
i ‘versal Peace and Good Will? . 


Chnological advances: make a great many instruments 
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e world over. There are radio 
available nO — near of transportation. Resear i, 3 
works, motion pi - =w and epidemic diseases lends itself readil 
meteorology, ocea ges international basis. An internationa] ot 
to oe - teachers, scholars, artists, artisans, Scientists, 
change of a a ` museum system for interchange of exhibits and 
ma ae em are additional means for spreading mutual 
understanding = gone et ie asi tied and nied 
<a inclined to feel that all these seemingly excellent devices 
Tbr pometien collaboration among the peoples of the world in order 
to insure universal peace, security, happiness are not only inadequate 
but are merely so much window-dressing—blunt substitutes, subtle 
evasions—unless there is first a universal change of heart and spirit 
that motivates our thoughts and deeds and projects. } 
“It is easier to denature plutonium,” says Professor Albert Ein- 
stein, quoting from The Real Problem Is in the H earts of Men, 
N. Y. Times, June 23, 1946, “than it is to denature the evil Spirit of 
man. We will not change the hearts of other men by mechanisms 
but by changing OUR hearts and speaking bravely.” . 
Mere awareness, therefore, and even sympathy with other cul- 


tural, racial, religious groups are not enough. We must first bridge 


the gaps that exist between mind and heart. According to wie 
Hazlitt the seat of knowledge is in the head; of wisdom in the ae : 
We are sure to judge wrong if we do not feel right. No doubt, oa 
reason we have not been so successful in reaching the human oe 
up to now is that so many of us teachers and educators have 


° . ° d up 
often come to our “jobs” with “mind and heart all buttone 


c 
tight.” We have not brought to our task that genuine, syapa 
understanding for human differences and respect for human za 
ings as such, and that genuine personal determination Be = 3 ei 
the individual that he will develop a character that will in itse iness. 
for happiness without encroachment upon some one else’s p help 

To begin with, the name UNESCO is all wrong. I naneo 
being somewhat wary, almost superstitious, when a peas i 
tion calls itself “United Nations.” I would substitute a “T 


ard- 
“N”—the “T” to stand for “TEACHers”—United Teachers. Reg 


dif- 
, e 

less of what the scheme for selecting representatives from th f 
ferent nations may be, the 


se 
organization itself should be ae y 
the individual membership of all teachers, and require the P 
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UNESCO wn nats, cts Wi... ities cc... 
of a nominal membership fee. There should be a resolution passed 
and circulated among all teachers the world over, urging them to 
get rid of those layers of protective complacency which have made 
it possible for teachers through the centuries to tolerate the lack 
of conscience” and lack of fair play 
when justice and peace were at stake. 
If teachers and education are to play a vital role i 
war world, if they are to be essential to the Security 
Economic and Social Council, the World Food Admini 
International Labor Office, upon which, according to D 
Meiklejohn, the success of any United Nations acti 
they must take on external action. 
it unmistakably plain to all the world where they stand not only as re- 
gards education, culture, and science, but also as regards every major 
issue in both national and international affairs. If it is going to be 
more than just a “paper organization,” it will have to take on a 
watchful, critical attitude and be ever on the alert for definite, con- 
certed action against any diplomatic ma 
impudence, no matter where and by w 


1 
jeopardize the peace of the world. “Beliefs that do not inspire defi- 
mte action,” says Bernard Shaw, “are merely so much humbug.” 

I would have the “E” stand for “Economic” rather than “Edu- 
cational.” inly if this war has taught us 
taught us that the economic considerations are 


a Policies and attitudes. Man does not live by bread alone. But 
i ere there is no bread there can be no security, no peace and surely 
no culture, Haye you ever tried to teach a ch 
ill-housed, ill 


of their respective countries 


n the post- 
Council, the 
Stration, the 
r. Alexander 


vity depends, 
United Teachers should make 


hom displayed, which may 


basic in determining” 


ild who was ill-fed, 
on the “p” p All the stress we can muster should be placed 
ECONOMIC this Paris meeting of the UNITED-TEACHERS- 


ia “1C-SCIENTIFIC 
“hould like to see it called, 
k make the demand for t 
male tariffs, visas, censors 
iden or a free flow of goo 
i i that, as Benjamin 
eriy, buta thorough k 


-CULTURAL ORGANIZATION, as 
accomplishes nothing else, it should at 
he unconditional, world-wide abolition 
—it should insist on the world’s basic 
ds, a free flow of people, a free flow of 
Franklin once put it, “not only the love 
nowledge of the rights of man may per- 
oi an e nations of the earth; so that a philosopher may set his 
in th; “re On its surface and Say: “This is my country?” Only 


Human aq. san we hope to establish a World Democracy of the 
ind and the Human Spirit, 
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; d schemes are merely «a 

; this all the other measures an i 1 Y “like 

; Ena oeart to a beauty show and ordering him to leave his 

= aLi home.” Without this, this present peace may prove to 

be just another armistice and the UNESCO another candle in the 

wind. | | 
Marcia C. R. BOROWSKY 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SEMANTICS 


In connection with a unit of work on newspapers, a practical 
exercise in semantics was conducted with three ninth year English 
classes, numbering about ninety students. The aim of the experiment 
was to ascertain the ability of persons at a median age of fourteen 
to (1) weigh the reliability of news reports where referential terms 
had been misused, and (2) sense the affective, or emotionally loaded, 
uses of language in newspaper editorials. The necessity for practice 
in this type of analytical reading is stressed by virtually every au- 
thority in semantics, including Hayakawa, Schlauch, and Walpole. 


EMOTIVE LANGUAGE. First, three sample news story “leads” 
were presented for the pupils’ examination. These examples, though 
teacher-invented, were nevertheless typical of news reports foun 
in the daily newspapers. It was pointed out to the groups that eac 
of the three reports dealt essentially with the same topic, but a 
were still inconspicuous, though important, differences. The studen 
were asked to find just what the differences were in these: 7 
I, Senator Doe, of Illinois, is reported opposed to giving UP at 
bomb secrets to other nations, it was revealed today by reliable heen 
2. Senator Doe, of Illinois, is opposed to giving up atomic ie 
secrets to other nations, a speech he made in Chicago indicated to $ 
3. “I am unalterably opposed to giving up atomic bomb pei 
other nations,” Senator Doe, of Illinois, said in a senate debate . t find 
At first examination, many students protested they could n° were 
any differences—all the sentences meant the same. i -£ they 
told to continue studying the examples for five minutes, an apers 
still could not draw any distinction, to note that fact on their P hings 
Closer scrutiny of the passages did, however, make some 


. ird pas 
apparent to the pupils, Almost all indicated that since the " other 
sage was a direct quotation, it was more reliable than t 
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Fewer than half of the students, however, pointed out specifically the 
indefinite nature of such terms as reported and “revealed today by 
reliable sources” (sample 1) and indicated today” (sample 2). 
About ten students were able to distinguish the greater reliability 
of a speech made in a senate debate (sample 3) and an address 
before an unidentified group in Chicago (sample 2). One particu- 
larly acute pupil was able to point out that the samples were taken 
out of context, and Senator Doe may have had numerous qualifica- 
tions to his general opinion which were not mentioned at all. | 
Then three samples of. editorial comment were presented to the 

groups. Although imaginary, these three sentences might have been 
taken from typical editorials on the question of granting an addi- 
tional appropriation for the UNRRA and European relief in gen- 
eral. The samples were intended to include what Hayakawa calls 
“words of great affective power,” or “emotive language” in Wal- 
pole’s terminology. The three passages cited were: 

l. Why should we give American money to Europeans? 

2. We should feed and clothe the people of Europe. 

3. We must not allow the widows | 

It was intended to gau 

could “spot” affective ter 


and orphans in Europe to starve. 
ge whether students at ninth year level 


; ms such as “widows and orphans” and 
starve” in one instance (sample 3) and “give American money to 
Europeans” in another (sample 1). 
ja answer to a series of questions, the vast majority of the stu- 
T sensed that although nothing distinctly in opposition to 
was quoted, the first editorial, from its tone, was obviously 


Similarly , editorials 2 and 3 evidently favored American 
in Europe, 


against it. 
relief work 
mat g asson of differences in wording, 
fee classe. editorial made the proposition “sound better.” In all 
“widow, Mer a total of twelve pupils were able to select the terms 
ive sty sent orphans and starve” (sample 3) as the emotive terms, 
“ uropeans” pointed out the affective differences in the phraseology 
number of (sample 1) and “the people of Europe” (sample 2). 
“ph Students made the irrelevant, but significant, comment 
least Me WSspaper which had printed the second editorial was the 
“nsational” and therefore most reliable. 


SUMMING UP. 


more than half agreed 


In interpreting the results of the experiment, 
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I came to one general conclusion : ninth year junior high 
students are, when asked to read analytically, aware of word 
but largely unable to distinguish specifically the words and p 
with greater affective connotations. They find it difficult to 
the words which evoke stronger emotional reactions, yet “ 
that they have been played upon in some way. 

The exercise served, in the teacher’s opinion, to increase the aware. 
ness of students to the devices used by special-pleading Newspaper 
and editorial writers. Aside from its value’as an interesting experi- 
ment, it may have proved even more profitable pedagogically as a 
lesson in analytical reading. 


LAWRENCE H. FEIGENBAUM 
Stephen Decatur Junior High School, Brooklyn 


Schoo} 
ma ir 
hrases 
Select 
Sense” 


FOUND—ECSTASY 
“What’s ecstasy in school?” 


Creative Writing Class 42W leaned back in its seats and shook 
its collective head in despair. They had embarked on the fifth unit 
of work, the writing of a sketch which would emphasize and es- 
tablish a specific emotion. The class had accepted the assignment 
with gusto, and the aggregate suffering represented in the first 
drafts which they submitted would have satisfied a convention of 
arch-sadists. Victims of concentration camps had moaned under 
the Gestapo whiplash; disconsolate lovers had hurled themselves 
from the topmost tower of the Empire State Building; a marriage 
of splendid compatibility had splintered on one of the more acute 
of the eternal triangles; war widows had consecrated themselves 
to eternal mourning: the emotions had been tragic, grandiose, r 
tered through assorted magazine, movies, and radio programs. Lite 


+a an 
to these young folks, to judge by their themes, was grim 4 
earnest, and most unreal. 


REALITY; Creative Writin 
antidote to its emotional in 


any emotions they knew, “Fear, anger, love, jealousy, im 


satisfaction, surprise, delight,” they suggested, and she liste 
rm columns on the blackboard. 


ssa ity as a8 
g needed a sobering dip in reality name 
digestion. Teacher asked them to ! ce 
patient” 
d them 





_ OF the tugboat strike. 


pOUND—ECSTASY 


“ts boredom an emotion?’ A chorus of assent greeted the ques- 
i ph spontaneous testimonials convinced the class that “‘bore- 
Nom” was either the most prevalent, or the best recalled emotion 
0 
of the schoolday. 





EXPERIENCES: Teacher began at the top of the list. “Can you 
give me an example of a school experience which made you feel 
fear?” 

“Must it be true?” Dan always needed permission before he at- 
tempted a creative solo flight. 


Gaily the discussion wandered ; students presenting real or vicari- 
ous adventures of their school life. 


“One was when I walked to the platform to receive graduation 
diplomas—from the principal himself. The only time I ever really 
saw what he looked like,” mumbled Rich. 


“When you 


“Delight—that’s an easy one. Last term, when I was in the 
afternoon session, a parents’ meeting was called for the evening, 
m suddenly the bell rang. No last period. That was delight.” 

‘How about fuel-conservation days?” 

You €xpect those to co 
Pleasure, but not delight.” 
‘How about the da 


me; so the feeling is Satisfaction, maybe 


y the Mayor closed the schools on account 
bar Terei That was pure delight.” 
; » wvredom, anger, love. h i 
Pie—bu i ettiey? & » nate, contentment, delight. Easy as 
Ou j , 5 
ing her en Ti t have ecstasy in school!” announced Elaine, shak- 
so dull ait i- londe bob, “Everything’s against it; the teachers are 
getic grin hee you, of course,” she added with an apolo- 
Pens” ` e students drone on and on, and nothing ever hap- 
“In the . : 
“Ata int maybe, if you put yourself in the heroine’s place.” 
through se ce sometimes, Or in camp.” A reminiscent shiver eddied 
town bene cass as twenty souls lifted themselves out of the hard 
Or Sparki; es and were transported to campfires, gliding canoes, 
ng mountain Jakes. 
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For once, Creative Writing 42W agreed on a point. “Yoy 


” i -Can't 
have ecstasy in school.” . bua 


Ph% 
ECSTASY. In the face of such unanimity, Barbara rose slow, 
frowning. “I don’t know. I’m not so sure. Is thts it? ag 
“You're going to your major art class. It isn’t like any other 
class, no recitations, no homework. Everybody does more OF less 
what he wants. You paint, or you charcoal, or you just sit ‘and 
look out of the window. : l vi CAM 
“And the teacher. He just hates to teach. He’d be much happier 
painting landscapes in the country somewhere or at the sea shore. 
He knows so much about art and everything. Why, he’s met Kuni- 
yoshi and Weber and Orozco. He knows enough really to be a pro- 
fessor in college and not just a teacher in a high school. i 
“He's just wasted on us kids. He’s only doing it for a living, and 
you know just how good teachers’ salaries are these days. _ ji 4 
“Usually, he’s busy with one thing or another, supplies or reports E 
or questions. But this day something happens, and he begins to talk ki 
to us, just as if we were people, real grown-ups; not as if he was _ 
bored and just doing it for a living. tee g. £ 
“He tells us he went to Mexico and worked on murals with 
Diego Rivera; how he once met Picasso in his studio in Paris; how 5 
strangely alike music and painting are, if you know enough about — 
them. He talks of the new movements in art, and how people mis- 
understand them as they have always misunderstood and made fun 
of those who try to bring about something new. __ wt 
“He casts real pearls of wisdom, and the class just sits and 
drinks It in. It’s so wonderful, wonderful. You don’t realize: F 
time is passing and the period is almost over, You're carried right! 
oh os siie school, the day, almost as if you were out of your Owe 
skin. It’s wonderful, wonderful! It’s ecstasy.” ake K 
Rose D. Ristxorr Midwood High Soes 
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E I find them in the records 


The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb* 
HENRY L. STIMSON} 


Strictly speaking, this article has nothing to do with educa- 
tion. In a fundamental sense, however, nothing touches educa- 
tion more deeply and more vitally than the substance of Mr. 
Stimson’s article. This is the story of how we got to where we 
are. Tomorrow is in our hands. [Ed.] 


In recent months there has been much comm 
cision to use atomic bombs in attacks on the Japan 
shima and Nagasaki. This decision was one of 
by our government in recent years, and it is entirely proper that it 
should be widely discussed. I have therefore decided to record for 
all who may be interested my understanding of the events which 
led up to the attack on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, on Nagasaki 
on August 9, and the Japanese decision to surrender, on August 
10. No single individual can hope to know exactly what took place 
in the minds of all of those who had a share in these events, but 
what follows is an exact description of our thoughts and actions as 
and in my clear recollection. 


ent about the de- 
ese cities of Hiro- 
the gravest made 


Plans and Preparctions, 

It was in the fal] of 1941 that the question of atomic energy was 
first brought directly to my attention, At that time President Roose- 
velt appointed a committee consisting of Vice President Wallace, 
eneral Marshall, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. James B. Conant, and 
myself, The function of this committee was to advise the President 
on questions of poli the study of nuclear fission which 
in Svs Proceedi country and in Great Britain. For 
nid our yea s directly connected with all major 
and he of po opment and use of atomic energy, 
epen, May resignation as Secretary of War on 
e ad = 2l, tly responsible to the President for 

i ne nustrat undertaking; my chief advisers in 
S Period wer al Marshall, Dr. Bush, Dr. Conant, and Major 
Oves, the officer in charge of the project. At 


September 1941-June 1945 


Ts thereafter I wa 
licy on the devel 
1, 1943, until my 
1945, I was direc 
ion of the entire 


en “re Gener 
sea Leslie R, Gr 


$ 
t necrnted with Permission of the editor from Harper’s Magazine, Feb., 1947. 
33, Secre ison, Secretary of War 1911-13, Secretary of State 1929- 
ted ee of War 1940-45, was the man who had to make the recom- 
tion to the President. [Ed.] 


S 
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the same time I was the President’s senior adviser on the mili 
f atomic energy. i 
The plier adopted and steadily pursued by President Roosevelt 
and his advisers was a simple one. It was to spare no effort in Se. 
curing the earliest possible development of an atomic Weapon. The 
reasons for this policy were equally Stapi “Lhe Original experi. 
mental achievement of atomic fission had occurred in Germany in 
1938, and it was known that the Germans had continued their 
experiments. In 1941 and 1942 they were believed to be ahead of 
us, and it was vital that they should not be the first to bring atomic 
weapons into the field of battle. Furthermore, if we should be the 
first to develop the weapon, we should have a great new instrument 
for shortening the war and minimizing destruction, At no time, 
from 1941 to 1945, did I ever hear it suggested by the President, 
or by any other responsible member of the government, that atomic 
energy should not be used in the war. All of us of course under- 
stood the terrible responsibility involved in our attempt to unlock 


tary 


the doors to such a devastating weapon; President Roosevelt par- 


ticularly spoke to me many times of his own awareness of the catas- 


trophic potentialities of our work. But we were at war, and the - 


work must be done. I therefore emphasize that it was our common 


objective, throughout the war, to be the first to produce an atomic © 


weapon and use it. The possible atomic weapon was considered to 
be a new and tremendously powerful explosive, as legitimate as 
any other of the deadly explosive weapons of modern war. The 
entire purpose was the production of a military weapon, On p 
other ground could the wartime expenditure of so much time oa 
money have been justified. The exact circumstances in whic 
weapon might be used were unknown to any of us until the m 
of 1945, and when that time came, as we shall presently me 
military use of atomic energy was connected with larger 44° 
of national policy, f the 
The extraordinary story of the successful development "a he- 
atomic bomb has been well told elsewhere. As time went ¥ i use 
came clear that the weapon would not be available in time : 
in the European Theater, and the war against Germany = "neat 
fully ended by the use of what are now called conventional 


uf 
But in the spring of 1945 it became evident that the c 


limax © aif 
i ic 

Dttlog ged atomic effort was at hand, By the nature of oy we pad 

A, it was impossible to state with certainty tha 
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succeeded until a bomb had actually exploded in a full-scale experi- 
ment; nevertheless it was considered exceedingly probable that we 
should by midsummer have successfully detonated the first atomic 
bomb. This was to be done at the Alamogordo Reservation in New 
Mexico. It was thus time for detailed consideration of our future 
plans. What had begun as a well-founded hope was now developing 
into a reality. ` . 

On March 15, 1945 I had my last talk with President Roosevelt 
My diary record of this conversation gives a fairly clear picture of 
the state of our thinking at that time. I have removed the name of 


the distinguished public servant who was fearful lest the Manhattan ` 


° z sc 22°. S AR, 
(atomic) project be “a lemon”; it was an opinion common among 


‘those not fully informed. 


“The President , . . had suggested that I come over to lunch today. 
which he sent to me from 


y and nervous memorandum and rather silly, 
of the scientists 


et . . 
of thought Boe ead d ready. I went over with him the two schools 
S project, in case it is 


attempted Control of th 


Ns deat minds. First, it was always necessary 
ul Stoo: ubt that any such titanic undertaking could 
PT lone we must consider the implications of success 
Problem that w i S-range postwar effect. Third, we must face the 
Weapon, lör sien d be presented at the time of our first use of the 
id not ie The- first use there must be some public statement. 

the White “Tanklin Roosevelt again, The next time I went to 
Use to discuss atomic energy was April 25, 1945, and 
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I went to explain the nature of the Tat F : Se an whose o 
previous knowledge of our — mies = o $ eg Who had 
loyally accepted our assurance that the a er — e kept a secret 
from him. Now he was President an ae er-in-Chief, and 
the final responsibility in this as in so many ree matters must be 
his. President Truman accepted this — i ity with the same 
fine spirit that Senator Truman had shown before in accepting our 
refusal to inform him. . i 
I discussed with him the whole history of the project. We had. 


with us General Groves who explained in detail the Progress which + | 


had been made and the probable future course of the work. I also 
discussed with President Truman the broader aspects Of the sub- 
ject, and the memorandum which I used in this discussion is again 
a fair sample of the state of our thinking at the time. 


Memorandum Discussed with President Truman April 25, 1945 
1. Within four months we shall in all probability have completed 


the most terrible weapon ever known in human history, one bomb of — 


which would destroy a whole city. 

2. Although we have shared its development with the U.K., physi- 
cally the U.S. is at present in the position of controlling the resources 
with which to construct and use it and no other nation could reach 
this position for some years. = 

3. Nevertheless it is practically certain that we could not remam 
in this position indefinitely. tue ] 

a. Various segments of its discovery and production are er : 
known among many scientists in many countries, ae 
few scientists are now acquainted with the whole pr 
which we have developed. 

b. Although its construction under present methods 
great scientific and industrial effort and raw materia 
are temporarily mainly within the possession and oosit 
of U.S. and U.K., it is extremely probable that 0 red b 
and cheaper methods of production will be pr erials 
Scientists in the future, together with the use ° emely 
of much wider distribution. As a result, it îs t- atoni 
probable that the future will make it possible 1° grout* 
bombs to be constructed by smaller nations OF ie 
or at least by a larger nation in a much shorter alii 


4 
EA 
; 
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4. As a result, tt is indicated that the future may see a time when 
such a weapon may be constructed tn secret and used suddenly and 
effectively with devastating power by a wilful nation or group 
against an unsuspecting nation or group of much greater size and 


material power. With its aid even a very powerful unsuspecting na- 


tion might be conquered within a very few days by a very much 
smaller one... .* 


5. The world in its present state of moral advancemen 
with its technical development would be eventually at th 


such a weapon. In other words, modern civilization m 
pletely destroyed. 


t compared 
e mercy of 
tght be com- 


6. To approach any world peace organization of any pattern now 
likely to be considered, without an appreciation by the leaders of 


our country of the power of this new weapon, would seem to be 


unrealistic. No system of control heretofore considered would be 


adequate to control this menace. Both inside any particular country 
and between the nations of the world, the control of this weapon 
will undoubtedly be a matter of the greatest difficulty and would 
involve such thoroughgoing rights of inspection and internal con- 
trols as we have never heretofore contemplated. 


X A Furthermore, in the light of our present position with reference 
= - nepo, the question of sharing it with other nations and, if 
, ` area, upon what terms, becomes a primary question of our for- 


eign relations, Also our leadership in the war and in the develop- 
a certain moral responsibility upon 


ment of this weapon, has placed 

ae r shirk without very serious responsibility for any 
8. On i a t would further. 

weapon can be car ap tf the problem of the proper use of this 

world ; », We would have the Opportunity to bring the 


into a pattern in : m 
; which the ranli- 
zation can be one peace of the world and our civili 


hee Stated in General Grov 
wards the establishment 


uali ; 

F tfications fop recommendin 
ie branches of 
effect, T 
taken pa 
ee 


es’ report, steps are under way look- 
of a select committee of particular 
g action to the executive and legis- 
Our government when secrecy is no longer in 
ommittee would also recommend the actions to be 
ar Department prior to that time in anticipation of 


(a 
by the W 


i 
A bri | 
ef r ‘ 
Omitted ; 7 ‘Sng to the estimated capabilities of other nations is here 


, no way affects ‘the course of the argument. 
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the postwar problems. A would of course be 
) President. 

p ens pad in our preparations was the appointm 
committee referred to, in paragraph (9) above. This 
which was known as the Interim Committee, was charg 
function of advising the President on the various ques 
by our apparently imminent success in developing an ato 
I was its chairman, but the principal labor of guiding 

deliberations fell to George L. Harrison, who acted 

in my absence. It will be useful to consider the work 
mittee in some detail. Its members were the following 
to Mr. Harrison and myself: k 

James F. Byrnes (then a private citizen) as personal representa- 
tive of the President. 

Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of the Navy. 

William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director, Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, and president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chief of the Office of Field Service in the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, and president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. James B. Conant, Chairman of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee, and president of Harvard University. ` 

The discussions of the committee ranged over the whole field ‘i 
atomic energy, in its political, military, and scientific aspects. Ae 
part of its work which particularly concerns us here relates to k 
` recommendations for the use of atomic energy against Japan, A 
it should be borne in mind that these recommendations wete 5 
made in a vacuum. The committee’s work included the drafting 


first 
the statements which were published immediately after the 


: tro 
bombs were dropped, the drafting of a bill for the domestic ¢” 
of atomic ener 


‘Wie 
, and recommendations looking toward n E 
national control of atomic energy. The Interim Committee pir the 
sisted in its work by a Scientific Panel whose members o Lath 
following: Dr, A, H. Compton, Dr. Enrico Fermi, Dr. E ©" 


gicis!® 
ee dee Oppenheimer, All four were nuclear B gnc? 
of the first rank; all four had held positions of great im “eh the 
in the atomic proj 


° wi 
i ect from its inception. At a meaag ' 1945 | 
— Committee and the Scientific Panel on May °" 


1947) 
firs, 


ent of the 
SOMMittee 
ed with the 
tions raised 
MIC wea 

its extended 
as chairma 
of the com. 
, in addition 


e 
e a Oa e am a brni 
ee ee 
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urged all those present to feel free to express themselves 





on any 


_ phase of the subject, scientific or political. Both General Marshall 


and I at this meeting expressed the view that atomic energy could 
not be considered simply in terms of military weapons but must 
also be considered in terms of a new relationship of man to the 
universe. 


On June 1, after its discussions with the Scientific Panel, the 


Interim Committee unanimously adopted the following recommenda- 


tions: 
(1) The bomb should be used against Japan as soon as possible. 
(2) It should be used on a dual target—that is, a military install- 
ation or war plant surrounded by or adjacent to houses and other 
buildings most susceptible to damage, and 


(3) It should be used without prior warning [of the nature of 
the weapon]. One member of the committee, Mr. Bard, later 
changed his views and dissented from recommendation (3). 


ew Mexico. 
effort to obtain 
by a dud—and 
Ombs to wast 
tained with th 
he Interi 
a channel th 


Nothing would 
Surrender than 
this was a real 
e. It was vital t 
e few we had. 


m Committee and the Scientific Panel also served as 
on the Tough which suggestions from other scientists working 
mo atomic project were forwarded to me and to the President. 


n kd 
whic S tie „Suggestions thus forwarded was one memorandum 
questioned usin 


have been more damaging to our 
a warning or demonstration followed 
possibility. Furthermore, we had no 
hat a sufficient effect be quickly ob- 


une 16 g the bomb at all against the enemy. On 

entific p a » after consideration of that memorandum, the Sci- 
an 

Paragraphs . made a report, from which I quote the following 


ll 
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=. best advice that we 


4) 
T. es on the initi 
The opinions of ar Seer eg from the sipea these 
weapons are ase n to that of the military application best eine! 
technical — a Those who advocate a purely technical demonstrans 
to induce surre a w the use of atomic weapons, and have ¢ A ine 
ih ar al ons now our position in future negotiations Will be = 
if we use the gs phasize the opportunity of saving American lives 
judiced. en use, and believe that such use will improve the inp 
pe F st ki Tit they are more concerned with the Prevention n 
sanat T. he elimination of this special weapon, We find Ourselves 
Tus to these latter views; we can propose no technical 
likely to bring on end to A war; we see no acceptable al 
eye Pf une 
ace e tien general aspects of the use of atomic 
clear that we, as scientific men, have no proprietary rights. It 
we are among the few citizens who have had occasion to give 
consideration to these problems during the past few years, We 
ever, no claim to special competence in solving the political, 
military problems which are presented by the advent of atomic power, 
The foregoing discussion presents the reasoning of the Interim 
Committee and its advisers. I have discussed the work of these 
gentlemen at length in order to make it clear that we sought the 
could find. The committee’s function was, of 
course, entirely advisory. The ultimate responsibility for the recom- 
mendation to the President rested upon me, and I have no desire 
to veil it. The conclusions of the committee were similar to my own, 
although I reached mine independently. I felt that to extract a 
genuine surrender from the Emperor and his military advisers, 
they must be administered a tremendous shock which would jej 
convincing proof of our power to destroy the Empire. Such an gi 
fective shock would saye many times the number of lives, ÞO 
American and Japanese, that it would cost. 


. s 
The facts upon which my reasoning was based and steps É 
to carry it out now follow., 


demonstration 


ternative to direct 


ener gy, it is 
is true that 
thoughtful 
have, how- 
social, and 


U.S, Policy Toward Japan in July 1945 the 
The principal political social, and military objectives Olt 
United States in the summer of 1945 was the prompt me itary 
Surrender of Japan, Only the complete destruction of her ™ 





F: 
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use the Russians as mediators in a negotiated peace. 
proposals contemplated the retention by Japan of im 
quered areas and were therefore not considered seriousl 
as yet no indication of any weakening in the Japanese 
to fight rather than accept unconditional surrender., 
persist in her fight to the end, she had still a great mi 

In the middle of July 1945, the intelligence section o 
partment General Staff estimated Japanese military s 
lows: in the home islands, slightly under 2,000,000; i 
churia, China proper and Formosa slightly over 2,000,000 ; in French 
Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma, over 200,000; in the East Indies 
area, including the Philippines over 500,000 ; in the by-passed Paci- 
fic islands, over 100,000. The total strength of the Japanese Army 
was estimated at about 5,000,000 men. These 


estimates later proved 
to be in very close agreement with official Japanese figures. 


These vague 
portant con- 
y. There was 
determination 
If she should 
litary force. 

f the War De- 


trength as fol- 
n Korea, Man- 


a last ditch fight w 
, r e understood it in July, there was a very strong possibility 
in = Japanese government might determine upon resistance to 

end, in all the areas of the Far East under its control. In such 
an event the Alji 


cem to our naval leaders. 


e sktatecie op o fight literally to the death 
rategic plans of our arm d f f 
as they stood in July, ed forces for the defeat of Japan, 


had been prepared without reliance upon the 

a 
we aih, which had not yet been tested in New Mexico. We 
ified nng an intensified sea and air blockade, and greatly in- 
ed strategic air through the summer and early fall, 
l by an invasion of the southern 
Of the ai Yushu, This would be followed in turn by an invasion 
militar in island of Honshu in the spring of 1946. The total U. S. 
orde y and naval force involved in this grand design was of the 

ro 


clude. 000, men; if all those indirectly concerned are in- 
> IC was larger still. 


18 
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3, If we once land on one of the main islands and begin a force- 

1 occupation of Japan, we shall probably have cast the die of last 
fu h resistance. The Japanese are highly patriotic and certainly 
aes to calls for fanatical resistance to repel an invasion. Once 
storted in actual invasion, we shall in my opinion have to go through 
with an even more bitter finish fight than in Germany. We shall 
incur the losses incident to such a war and we Shall have to leave 
the Japanese islands even more thoroughly destroyed than was the 
case with Germany. This would be due both to the difference in the 
Japanese and German personal character and the differences in the 
size and character of the terrain through which the Operations will 
take place. 

4. A question then comes: Is there any alternative to such a force- 
ful occupation of Japan which will secure for us the equivalent of an 
unconditional surrender of her forces and a permanent destruction 
of her power again to strike an aggressive blow at the “peace of the 
Pacific”? I am inclined to think that there. is enough such chance 
| to make it well worthwhile our giving them a warning of what is to 
| Come and a definite Opportunity to capitulate. As above suggested, 

` 4 should be tried before the actual forceful occupation of the home- 
land islands is begun and furthermore the warning should be given 
in ample time to permit a national reaction to set in. \ 

We have the f ollowing enormously favorable factors on our side— 
factors much weightier than those we had against Germany: 

Japan has no allies, : 
` - wien. is nearly destroyed and she is vulnerable to a surface 
ond suppl er blockade which can deprive her of sufficient food 

Pues for her population. 


e a 
Crowd i = ibly vulnerable to our concentrated air attack upon her 
°@ cities, industrial and food resources. 


S eh ° 
ris as against her not only the Anglo-American forces but the 
ina and the ominous threat of Russia, 
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. ; should be forced to carry this 
(ove estimated Major fighting would not end until th? Pa: 
its = t the earliest. I was informed that such Operations 
part of 1940, ell to cost over a million casualties, to American 
rad e SE i large losses might be expected among our 
llies, and, of course, if our campaign were successful and if we 
sli — by previous experience, enemy casualties would be much 
our own. 
a lready clear in July that even before the invasion we 
should be able to inflict enormously severe damage on the Japanese 
homeland by the combined application of conventional sea and air 
power, The critical question was whether this kind of action would 
induce surrender. It therefore became necessary to consider very 
carefully the probable state of mind of the enemy, and to assess 
with accuracy the line of conduct which might end his will to resist. 
With these considerations in mind, I wrote a memorandum for 
the President, on July 2, which I believe fairly represents the think- 
ing of the American government as it finally took shape in action. 
_ This memorandum was prepared after discussion and general agree- 
ment with Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal, and when I discussed it with the Presi- 
dent, he expressed his general approval. : 
' i K July 2, 1945. 





Memorandum for the President. 


Proposed Program for Japan 


l. The plans of operation up to and including the first landing ie 
been authorized and the preparations for the operation are now “a 
ually going on. This situation was accepted by all members of Y 
conference on Monday, June 18, , 


ing forces o Ch 
2. There is reason to 


, cupo- 
believe that the operation for aa 





e have i ; ; s 
an , inexhaustible and 
mg T Japan following the landing may be a very long, e pat Wy {2 bear against her diminishing Pra ater 
4 e . 

arénou struggle on our part. The terrain; much of whic of be- first sn ove a great mor Superiority through being the victim of her 
visited several times, has left the impression on my me os eak attack. 
rs one which would be susceptible to a last ditch def on outa nomia : ae S to translate these advantages into prompt and eco- 

s been made on Iwo Jima and Okinawa and which of 1 to m to reason : tevement of our objectives. I believe Japan is susceptible 
very much larger than either of those two areas. —_ qo gnk by ony sap, Such a crisis to a much greater extent than is indicated 
recollection it 


will be much more unfavorable with regor 


rrent press and othe 
han either the Philippines or Germany. 


r current comment. Japan is not a 


maneuvering p 15 
l4 
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mad fanatics of an entire], » 

<7 sar he a she has within the soeren 
mentality i self to possess extremely intelligent people, cq et 
pipas edentedly short time of adopting not only the Complicate, 
in an Jar Occidental civilization but to a substantial extent thei 
— $e their political and social ideas, Her advance in al nen 
respects during the short period of sixty or Steer years has been 
one of the most astounding f eats of nanon ‘Progress în histor 
leap from the isolated feudalism of centuries into the position of one 
of the six or seven great powers of the world, S he has not only built 
up powerful armies and navies. She has maintained an honest ang 
effective national finance and respected position in many of the scj. 
ences in which we pride ourselves. Prior to the forcible Seizure o 
power over her government by the. fanatical group ın 1931, she had 
for ten years lived a reasonably responsible and respectable interna. 
tional life. ae 

My own opinion ts in her favor on the two points involved in this 
question: : | 

a. I think the Japanese nation has the mental intelligence and 
versatile capacity in such a crisis to recognize the folly of a fight 
to the finish and to accept the proffer of what will amount to an 
unconditional surrender: and , : 

b. I think she has within her population enough liberal leaders 
(although now submerged by the terrorists) to be depended ae 
for her reconstruction as a responsible member of the family 0 
nations. I think she is better in this last respect than Germany a 
Her liberals yielded only at the point of the pistol and, 0 TO 
I am aware, their liberal attitude has not been personally suove 

in the way which was so general in Germany. io 


1 

On the other hand, I think that the attempt to ex terme 
armies and her population by gunfire or. other means will analog) 
produce a fusion of race solidity and antipathy which ee ah ting, if 
in the case of Germany. We have a national interest in cre perl 
possible, a condition wherein the J apanese nation may live as í 
ful and useful member of the future Pacific community. rning x 
9. It is therefore my conclusion that a carefully timed = state 
given to Japan by the chief representatives of the pi y collit 
Great Britain, China, and, if then a belligerent, pss Y coun) 
n Japan to surrender and permit the occupation 0 


- 
OS 


“we @ mS 
TM ALEE o ate cate etl) hs 


ATOMIC BOMB ———— 
in order to insure its complete demilitarization for the sake of the 
eace. 
ae soe We should contain the following elements: 
The varied and overwhelming character o 
about to bring to bear on the islands. 
The inevitability and completeness of the destruction which the 
full application of this force will entail, o 
_ The determination of the Allies to destroy permanently all au- 
thority and influence of those who have deceived and misled the 
country into embarking on world conquest. 
The determination of the Allies to limit Jap 


anese sovereignty to 
her main islands and to render then powerless to mount and Sup- 
port another war. 


The disavowal of any attempt to extirpate the Japanese as a 
race or to destroy them as a nation. 


A statement of our readiness, 
militaristic influence, to permi 
industries, particularly of a lig 
threat of aggression against the 


f the force we are 


once her economy is purged of its 
t the Japanese to maintain such 
ht consumer character, as offer no 
ir neighbors, but which can produce 
vide a reasonable standard of living. 


should also indicate our will 


thine foreign trade pol 


ingness, in accordance with our now es- 
icy, in due course to enter into mutually 
vantageous trade relatio 


on a ns with her. | 
„`e withdrawal from their country. as soon as the above ob- 
Jechives of the Allies are 


accomplished, an: 
fen established a peac Seed cn an s00h or thane hae 


repre : efully inclined government, of a character 
p entative of the masses of the Japanese people. I personally 
e that if in saying thi 


ts we should add that we do not exclude 
hy under her present dynasty, it would 
l. Sarees -chances of acceptance. 
Which, ane $ of course wil] depend on the potency of the warning 
Lis give her, She has an extremely sensitive national pride 
enemy ms “re now seeing every day, when actually locked with the 
must be 4 i to the very death. For that reason the warning 
the imp; endered before the actual invasion has occurred and while 
Yet eq ng destruction, though clear beyond peradventure, has not 
“ced her to fanatical despair. If Russia is a part of the 
17 
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TT t not have pro | 
jan attack, if actual, must n vg gressed tog 
a P an Dasig should be confined to military o 
far. Our o 
ossible. 
ig p ortant to emphasize the double character of the Suggested 
It is 7 was designed to promise destruction if Japan resisted 
warming. | 
and hope, if she surrendered. : a i 
ill be noted that the atomic bomb is not mentioned in this 
It eet On grounds of secrecy the bomb was never men- 
— except when absolutely necessary, and furthermore, it had 
aaa et been tested. It was of course well forward in our minds, 
not cia memorandum was written and discussed, that the bomb 
would be the best possible sanction if our warnings were rejected, 





djectives as 


The Use of the Bomb 


The adoption of the policy outlined in the memorandum of July 2 
was a decision of high politics; once it was accepted by the Presi- 
dent, the position of the atomic bomb in our planning became ne 
clear. I find that I stated in my diary, as early as June 19, that “the 


last chance warning .. . must be given before an actual landing of | 


the ground forces in Japan, and fortunately the a Prue a 
enough time to bring in the sanctions of our a a ce 
of heavy ordinary bombing attack and an attack o 
a code name for the atomic bomb. sire ti 
There was much discussion in Washington a a A sexs i 
the warning to Japan. The controlling factor ae o— fe wal 
date already set for the Potsdam meeting of the cil 4 be sol 
President Truman’s decision that such a warning eting, with the 
emnly issued by the U.S. and the U.K. from this oer so that it 
concurrence of the head of the Chinese govern < were in entire 
would be plain that all of Japan’s principal niam” July 26, which 
. : : Itimatum oO th the 
unity. This was done, in the Potsdam u fom ef Jol? wit 
very closely followed the above memorandum jas 


Emper 

exception that it made no mention of the J pan ted the Potsda” 
On July 28 the Premier of Japan, Suzuki, alge public an 
ultimatum by announcing that it was pepe to de et j 
In the face of this rejection we could only P said when it 8 
that the ultimatum had meant exactly a culi applic 
that if the Japanese continued the war, a 


i n the ! 
military power, backed by our resolve, will mea 





list of suggested targets the city of Kyoto. Al 


ing the cities of Hir 


industria] 


ATOMIC BOMB a es, 
lete destruction of the Japanese armed forces and Just as in- 
ae the utter devastation of the Japanese homeland. 
cia a purpose the atomic bomb was an eminently suitable 
on The New Mexico test occurred while we were at Potsdam, 
Se 16. It was immediately clear that the power of the bomb 
on aed up to our highest estimates. We had developed a weapon 
F such a revolutionary character that its use against the enemy 
might well be expected to produce exactly the kind of shock on the 
Japanese ruling oligarchy which we desired, strengthening the 
position of those who wished peace, and weakening that of the 
military party. , 
Because of the importance of the atomic 
the detailed plans were brought to me by 
approval. With President Truman’s warm su 


mission against Japan, 
the military staff for 


pproved: four other targets includ- 
oshima and Nagasaki, 


ombed on August 


Southern Japan and w 
Point. Nagasaki was a 


certainly be important to 
rmy and Navy, and we waited 


inet session in which the deadlock 
bent $ “mperor himself, the offer to surrender was 
"servation Sust 10. It was based on the Potsdam terms, with a 


‘Allied R concerning the Sovereignty of the Emperor, While the 
Mplicitly ties © no promises other than 


nA 


masi those already given, it 
Wer must Sized the Emperor’s position by prescribing that his 
mater, These Subject to the orders of the Allied Supreme Com- 


24 PE instrum “rms were accepted on August 14 by the Japanese, 
k In Tokyo 


ent of Surrender was fo 


rmally signed on September 
Y. Our great objective w 


as thus achieved, and all the 


19 
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een indicates that the controlling factor in 
ave s 


e 
evidence I h decision to accept our terms of surrender Was the 
final Japanese 


atomic os c bombs which we had dropped were the Only ones 
The two 


f production at the time was. 
we had ready, adat Bate bet projected invasion on Nova 
small. Had ligia raids of B-29’s would have been more destruc. 
ber 1, Tr roperty than the very limited number of atomic 
tive of life an an d have executed in the same period. But the 
raids which we pinni than a weapon of terrible destruction; it was 
atomic eo eapon. In March 1945 our Air Force had launched 
a psychological cendiary raid on the Tokyo area. In this raid more 
its first great i e and more casualties were inflicted than was the 
damage was iin a. Hundreds of bombers took part and hundreds 
case of mr cendiarnies were dropped. Similar successive- raids 
ery P pi part of the urban area of Japan, but the Japan- 
burned = “on August 6 one B-29 dropped a single atomic bomb 
ese foug i Three days later a second bomb was dropped on 
hime ad the war was over. So far as the J apanese could sra 
nail me execute atomic attacks, if necessary by ei A 
i a pa was unlimited. As Dr. Karl Compton a? a ae 
, ; „i 
not one atomic bomb, or two, which r aap ae ‘community, 
experience.of what an atomic bomb will actu de 
plus the dread of many more, that was effective. we intended. The 
The bomb thus served exactly the te and the whole 
peace party was able to take the path r “ted in favor of pei 
weight of the Emperor's prestige was nd the small but dangero 
When the Emperor ordered surrender, an brought under or: 
group of fanatics who opposed om ai eat undertaking of ; 
the Japanese became so subdued that the gt 


d east 
i recedente 
cupation and disarmament was completed with unp 


A Personal Summary 


te at 
: ° ° an accura “ 
In the foregoing pages I have = he er oumstances yee 
rsonal observations O ons whic 
= Ca of the atomic bomb and the reas 


», Strv 
“Japans ypy K 


coust 
{ed 





: ing Surveys d, ys 
* Report of United States Strategic — Nat Beet use y | 
d the War’: “If the Atomic Bomb anigaibll Li 
En mi Allantic Monthly, December = q, June 1946. 
iaria division, War Department Specia 
20 
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f it, To me they have always seemed compelling and clear, 
e oa not see how any person vested with such responsibilities 
me ee all have taken any other course or given any other advice 
as | 
a aloe nations were approaching conflict in a fight to a finish 
eh would begin on November 1, 1945. Our enemy, Japan, com- 
manded forces of somewhat over 5,000,000 armed men. Men of 
these armies had already inflicted upon us, in our breakthrough of 
the outer perimeter of their defenses, over 300,000 battle casualties. 
Enemy armies still unbeaten had the strength to cost us a million 
more. As long as the J apanese government refused to surrender, we 
should be forced to take and hold the ground, and smash the Japan- 


ese ground armies, by close-in fighting of the same desperate and 
costly kind that we had faced in the Pacific islands for nearly four 
years. | 


In the light of the formidable problem which thus confronted us, 


I felt that every possible step should be taken to compel a surrender 
of the homelands, and a withdrawal of all Japanese troops from the 
Asiatic mainland and from o 


ther positions, before we had com- 
menced an invasion. We held two cards to assist us in such an 
effort. One was the traditional veneration in which the Japanese 
Emperor was held by his subjects and the power which was thus 
vested in him over his loyal troops. It was for this reason that I 
suggested in my memorandum of July 2 that his dynasty should be 
rag The second card was the use of the atomic bomb in 
- manner best calculated to persuade the Emperor and the coun- 
Selors about him to submit to our demand for wha 
unconditional 


t was essentially 
r, placing his immense power over his people 
and h 
t to our orders. 


war in the shortest 
us losses of 


surrende 
IS troops sub jec 


In order to end the 
e enormo 


possible time and to avoid 
l felt that 


human life which otherwise confronted us, 
and "ahi ge use the Emperor as our instrument to command 
our authori pal ns to cease fighting and subject themselves to 
give him | i rough him, and that to accomplish this we must 
to our desan Is controlling advisers a compelling reason to accede 
that hig pegi s. This reason furthermore must be of such a nature 
Me to Pie could understand his decision, The bomb seemed to 


y wo a unique instrument for that purpose, 
Possib} ie Purpose was to end the war in victory with the least 
© cost in the 


lives of the men in the armies which I had 
2l 
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: f the alternatives which, ae 
helped to raise. In ae OF tatare that no man, in our AS on fair 15 
l estimate, were ore onsibilities, holding in his hands a weapon a 
subject mkh for accomplishing this purpose and saving those 
a P ould have failed to use it and afterwards looked his Country, 
ives, 
g r i = what I have written, I am aware that my 
: pan ear of peace, may have a harsh and unfeeling S 
a uld nae be possible to say the same things and s 
i gently. But I do not think it. would be wise. As I look back 
over the five years of my SCENIE 29 Secretary of War, I see too 
many stern and heartrending decisions to be willing to pretend 
that war is anything else than what it is. The face of war is the 
face of death; death is an inevitable part of every order that awar- 


ch of it, 
ound, It 
ay them 


time leader gives. The decision to use the atomic bomb was a de- | 


cision that brought death to over a hundred thousand Japanese. No 
explanation can change that fact and I do not wish to gloss it over. 
But this deliberate, premeditated destruction was our least abhor- 


rent choice. The destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki put an end | 


to the Japanese war. It stopped the fire raids, and the strangling 
blockade ; it ended the ghastly specter of a clash of great land armies. 

In this last great action of the Second World War we were fe 
final proof that war is death. War in the twentieth cencia 7 
grown steadily more barbarous, more destructive, more a: He 
all its aspects. Now, with the release of atomic energy, man $ f$ 7 
to destroy himself is very nearly complete. The bombs wees 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki ended a war. They also made 1 oe 
clear that we must never have another war. This is the ince hey 
and leaders everywhere must learn, and I believe = ner ee 
learn it they will find a way to lasting peace. There is no 


GI" 


AFTER WORLD WAR I wats ™ 
row billions for nation 


Nations have recently been led to bor probably an mak 


ion. 
nation has ever borrowed largely for CA n aiii 
is rich enough to pay for both war and civi 
our choice; we cannot have both. 








Guidance and Discipline i 
SAMUEL BARON, Horace Gresley Junior High School 


Probably no modern guidance service in a school is long in 
operation before questions and irritations arise concerning its 
relationship to existing disciplinary services. And unless the an- 
swers to the questions derive from sound educational philosophy, 
psychology, and common sense there is little chance that the 
irritations will disappear and give place to a meeting of minds 
productive of effective coordination of the two functions. Be- 
cause without such understanding and coordination there is the 
certainty of harm to individual boys and girls and to school 
morale, High Points offers this discussion of “Guidance and 
Discipline” in this and the two following articles. [Ed.] 


There is a fundamental tenet in education which at once sets off 
the areas of guidance and discipline as thoroughly distinct from 
each other. This principle maintains that at no point in the guidance 
process may defeat be allowed to enter. Somewhere the process of 
discipline, however, assumes the aspect of the traditional blind- 
folded figure of justice with a scale in one hand and a drawn sword 
hr other. Justice may be blind; but guidance, never. The coun- 
7 eh open eyes are alert to the myriad forces playing upon the 

udent, who is the center of a process which must be ever sympa- 


thetic, positive ; 
; » and constructive. Discipli 
confront the tde piine, on the other hand, may 


with the necessit 7 nay with the fact of failure and often 
is the moment ut was x = directly a consistent consequence. This 
the most convine ich the guidance worker has to be on hand with 
“down but n mg arguments to prove that failure may mean 

“ver out.” A sense of failure is so ruinous to morale 


only too many ; : š 
, y instances does it seriously th 
estroy possible ek, y thwart or even 


ate 
dent in effectiv 


trained on i of failur 
Attem ka ance worker 
marsh, E € Job with an 
j ae l all available e 
Student “ and positive 
Ace then, through 

ren “Uctive solution, 


r the counselee 


ely the extent qf possible success to a stu- 
€ is often so difficult that only a specially 
With an adequate allotment of time may 
y hope for success. His primary task is to 
vidence and facts that may lead to a clear, 
understanding of himself on the part of the 
rapport and mutual confidence work toward 
Insofar as guidance helps to stem failure and 
more sympathetic to the mores and regula- 
a3 
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Sa ot ealentliin the disciplinarian may consider the A 
tions of sc his ally and competent assistant. Unfortunately, howd 
ance ae counsélor’s main objective is very far from achievin 

ever, since oh may consider more tractable classroom behavig, 
what a "ScrrieratatiTbars sometimes arise between the traditional 
serions — and the guidance counselor. Only a thorough mutual 
ro can make these two essential aspects of school |; fe 
n F 

deion harmoniously. 


Influence of Guidance on Conceptions of Discipline 


Distinct as the areas of discipline and guidance may be from each 
other, modern conceptions of discipline have been fundamentally 
influenced by the entire movement that brought guidance into be- 
ing. No longer repressively authoritarian, modern discipline follows 
the principles of mental hygiene and relies to a large extent upon 
inner constraints towards conformance, and upon social pressures 
exerted by democratically organized groups such as the class, the 
club, the school, and the community. Normally, therefore, the disci- 
plinarian’s general relationship to the student body is similar to 
that of the counselor. | 

This relationship differs mainly in the disciplinarian’s spe 
function of helping to adopt and carry out school regulations. While 
the counselor’s standards of student conduct must be strictly ee 
of the school, it is only the disciplinarian’s office which carries ie 

the treatment of infractions. It is this principle which eur Pe 
common and correct sequence of referrals, namely, from a Bis 
disciplinarian, and only from the latter to the counselor. aati 
regulation, for example, that the third lateness pi Seared 
confer with the disciplinarian or his assistant may pro ai fxe 
results in many instances. If, however, this and curgin the coun- 
steps fail in their objective, the case may be pear neral a% 
selor for a more thorough investigation and possible 4 
justment. 

Danger of Merging Guidance and Discipline 


the wor ne 


The danger of merging these two functions in aii where ; 


person lies in the impossible task of determining ¢ 


“ ‘Linoly ev! c cts 
ends and the other begins. This difficulty 1s striking Y er Cont? 


. : acher 10 
the routine experiences of the classroom te 
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yIDANCE AND DISCIPLINE 


f her charges. When to understand and to condone? 
OP ee a i that of the 
to discipline? Her role generally approximates 
— in its philosophy and attitude, but in her treatment of 
- =n infractions, she assumes perforce the role of disci- 
ae Only the fine integration of her own personality will 
pri ie problem of merging the two aspects harmoniously. Ques- 
tions constantly arise in her mind. Did she not lean too far Dark- 
ward in Johnnie’s case? Wasn’t she really babying the boy? Wasn’t 
she too much the softie? Self-accusations arising both from internal 
misgivings as well as from doubts concerning the classroom situa- 
tion often determine a definite compensatory swing in the opposite 
direction. At the very next instance of unruliness, no matter how 
slight, she will “crack down” with a severity out of all proportion 
to the offense, much to the child’s bewilderment and to her own sub- 
sequent chagrin. Practically all teachers can be observed veering 
thus with more or less regularity between one attitude and the other. 
Fortunately for the school at large the delegation of guidance and 
discipline to two distinct offices relieves the counselor of taking 
disciplinary measures which would seriously nullify his guidance 
efforts. The disciplinarian at th 
a lest re eat provide an opportunity for more intimate rapport. 
i Rr of function also greatly helps the student in his 
deai the š E or the other of these workers. Understanding 
ayia a 4 ive role of disciplinarian and counselor, the stu- 
ambivalence in his own mental set which would 


(8) 3 . . 

diite aggravate his disturbance and hamper his progress to re- 

ists eat a the separation of guidance and discipline 
“t educational areas is of the greatest b 

student as ar individ ye greatest benefit to the 


a bd . e 
school as a hake nd to the harmonious functioning of the 


CGN LL 
ADULT EDUCATION 
first ; 
ago, at erani interested in adult education more than thirty years 


an indign „age of ten, when I and two of my school friends held 
conclusion tion meeting in the woodshed and came to the profound 


that it 
Needed edu cating, was the grownups, and not ourselves, that really 


—Jan Struther in A Pocketful of Pebbles. 
25 


e same time is relieved of the con- . 
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Th Counselor's Role in Discipline - 
e 

CE K. HEWITT Christopher Columbus High Schoo} 
ALI ’ 


_ tion is both necessary and desirable in the edu- 
Diseipunary nd therefore has an important place in school life, 
cative process an discipline means the infliction of punishment 
sae af eat in obedience and submission to authority, 
for the purpose 0 discipline means the training of an individual 
In its broade j Tar harmotten and effective action, Educators take 
to qualify m ae of discipline but have, in modern times, greatly 
part in both kin hasis on its punitive aspects, placing their reliance 
reduced their oe of most children to conform. However, even 
Ë dre boat af schools, situations arise more or less frequently which 


require disciplinary action. 7 


CTICES. The teacher or administrator who js 
porary tropa a situation finds it helpful to analyze the stu- 
dent’s misdemeanor and his reaction to it in order to determine 
wether it is merely a simple prank easily dealt with or whether it 
stems from fundamentally bad attitude and warped personality. In 
the latter case, the student may or may not benefit from severe 
censure but is definitely in need of a much more thorough eae 
called counseling. Counseling aims at change in the thinking an 


feeling of the child and therefore involves patient effort, under- | 


standing, and much time. 


: ing to 
The best guidance practice is to assign the work of apr M 
specifically qualified persons and to allow them sufficien 


nnot or, 
it. This does not mean that other members of the faculty ca 


of the 
do not share in the counseling of students. Every member 


i ried 
faculty should take part in it, but it is seldom par n Fr 
on according to a comprehensive plan unless the respons 
the work is clearly placed and time allowed for 1t. Pes 

" persons K 
hment becat’ 


confidence ° 
cher 0! 


Another accepted guidance practice requires that 
counseling should not. be expected to mete out ay 
they thereby find it unnecessarily difficult to gain the 


the student and to win his active cooperation. When pr = should 
administrator refers a “discipline case” to the Ss anent 3 
therefore be for counseling’ only and not for punisn™ be %7 
ing is a slow process, as said before, and resul 


pected too soon. 
26 
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COUNSELOR AND DISCIPLINE 


GNOSIS. The counselor’s first function in dealing with the 
Dus ‘ne referral is to determine how serious the student’s person- 
discipline 7e is. Extreme cases need psychiatric diagnosis and 
ality ae and the counselor refers these to a suitable agency after 
poet ‘the parent’s consent and the child’s cooperation. Teachers 
Dat ace with guidance work might assume that this ends 
ke eouitisélat’s responsibilies, but such is far from the case, since 
frequent consultations with the social worker and teachers con- 
cerned are necessary; interviews with the child are more frequent 
as the suggestions of the agency are put into effect. Psychiatric 
treatment is only slowly effective and may even for awhile stimu- 
late more troublesome behavior before a balance is achieved. Then, 
too, there are some cases that seem not to yield to any treatment. 

This article is not concerned primarily with extreme cases of per- 
sonality problems related to discipline but with the milder ones 
that can be handled in the school by means of planned and more or 
less protracted counseling. Counselors may approach such cases, 
during the first interview, in various ways. One approach, too often 
used by the inexperienced worker, is to be overly Sympathetic so 
that the student is encouraged in feeling that he has been mistreated 


and thinks he is relieved of further responsibility. This is inadvis- 
able because it weakens the student and hampers the growth of his 


» by strategic questionin 

fa om finally motivates him to 

‘Unles inki 

ete n A thinking goes along each step of the way, the interview be- 
productive, It 1s therefore essential to proceed carefully 


and slo e : 
Sadana T » taking the next step in the discussion only when the 
S mind is ready to absorb it. | 


Tis 
om INTERVIEW. The ma 

ing interview are- 
to pa; i 
ee an understanding of the Student, his motives, 


to help him underst 


jor aims to be achieved in any coun- 


and his environ- 
BES ae and himself and his environment, , which includes 
People with whom he is associated 


o stim : 
Sper: ulate and help him make a good plan for the future 


t 
The 


nt get an objective view of his misdemeanor 


27 


an intérview particularly related to discipline are: 
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to develop an amiable feeling toward the person with whom he came 


i onflict 
neo = the need of accepting ania P 
to help him view his error with a sense oO papa ion so that he neither 

considers it trivial nor 1S overwhelmed y its magnitude 
to give him confidence toward making a better adjustment 
to point out in concrete and understandable terms the steps by which 


he can achieve that better adjustment 


ADAPTING TECHNIQUES. The counseling techniques used 
must be adapted to the personality of the student. A timid child 
needs great kindness and encouragement while a bold, egocentric 
boy needs to be jolted out of his complacency. Bright children see 


the point of one’s discussion more readily, but they, like other child- _ 


ren, will not change in attitude unless an appeal is made to their 
emotions: Various emotions can be brought into play—affection for 
parents, consideration for the comfort and welfare of classmates 
and teacher, or pride in a good record. Desirable emotions only 
should be evoked by the counselor and should be substituted for any 
destructive emotions—such as hate and the desire for revenge—that 
may become evident. Students who feel hopeless about achieving a 
better adjustment can often be stimulated by illustrations of others 
who have overcome similar obstacles. A very important part of the 


counseling process is the sincere interest of the counselor in the | 
student’s progress. This interest must be made apparent to him, so » 


that he feels encouraged to make renewed effort. 


PERSONALITY CLASHES. In situations where there is a last 
of personality between teacher and student, which can happen with 
even the very best of teachers, it is usually possible to bring the 
student around to a realization of the importance of learning how 
get along with people and of submitting to authority so that no apa 
ter how irritated he may feel, he will resolve to be patient and kat 
operative. In such cases, occasional lapses are understandable, s 
if the student is encouraged to keep trying he will feel that a 
winning a victory over himself and will gain in self-contro should 
general rule, the practice of removing a pupil from a pon 

be resorted to only at the request of the teacher. 


nd that 
Occasionally a teacher’s wounded feelings make her dema 


me 
class. VV! i 


` an obstreperous student apologize to her and the € matt, Some ca? 


this makes a happy adjustment very, very % 


z 


et a + ee ee a ee oe = a ee 





, CO 


, 
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bring themselves to apologize, but often it is done too glibly without 
sincerity. A sensitive boy who really intends never to repeat the 
offense may not be able to bring himself to mouth an apology and 
the situation reaches an impasse. Fortunately most tóädhers feel 
that the best apology is in the form of better behavior and they 
ready to forgive, receiving the erring student back into’ th ila 
with the right kind of casual and not unpleasant mann ee 
makes it easy for him to adjust, paar 
It is a helpful procedure for the co : 
teacher both before the interview to get pide wath tre 
and before sending the student back to class. In thi rrapi: 
selor can avoid being “taken in” by th ip ier = ae 
y the pupil’s story and can inform 


Student’s faith in 


mak 
© further progress impossible, 


the counselor and 


Ow b 
e Personal etter adjustment with i 
ie, e an 7 ig Iding out hope of shee, 
T helps the hi Of avoiding repetition of the error, the coun 
Eeneral] Pupil avoid the depressi =e wd 
y foll pression and withdrawal which 


Te OW Critic; . 
tard jatni : riticisms and disapproval, and which so markedly 


en pi 
of girls and 
ended T boys are honestly at a loss to know why they have 


Or . “AE coun : 
You = ting Oneself _ can bring about a realization of the need 
Aster See him in the other person’s place, and can help the 


self and understand his effect on others. 
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HER AGENCIES. In cases where somè 
the personality of a pupil, it is nec- 
or with a family y in an effort 
i o assist him in making a good ad- 

dy the ari at is point is the case of Robert, a 
‘nterrupted the lesson to make some in- 
1 remark, naturally annoying the teacher and the rest 
the counselor worked with the boy, it became eyi- 
dent that his mother favored the older brother, an excellent student, 

nd was irritated with Robert whose abilities lay along mechanical 
lines rather than school studies. Robert felt impelled to make an 
effort to recite, but his attempts went awry. When this became clear, ` 
the boy’s program was modified to include shop work, and his voca- 
tional plan was focused toward the field of mechanics after obtain- - 
ing the parent’s consent. The mother was urged to refer less often 
to the brother’s virtues and to praise and encourage Robert for his 





WORKING WITH OT R 
factor in the home has warp ; 
essary to work with the paren s 


consequentia 
of the class. As 


skill and diligence in keeping the gadgets about the house in good 


repair. She was also brought to a realization of the importance of 
mechanical work as a vocation. Fortunately, the mother was coop- 
erative and Robert’s problem was soon under control. 

Another student, Esther, was a bright girl with a ninety per cent 
average. Her entire efforts were devoted to her studies, and she was 
loath to help in the home room, never volunteering her aid. When 
her teacher asked her to go on an errend, she begged off. After 
several instances of this, she was sharply criticized and marked down 
in cooperation. This brought on a hysterical and impudent piel 

When interviewed, she gradually came around from a feeling oe 
being unjustly treated to a realization that she had not really ae 
a good citizen of the school. Her naturally ambitious nature was 
rected toward giving service as well as getting high grades, and h ; 
soon discovered an intrinsic pleasure in the experience. Her gare 
ity became more gracious and without doubt she was a happier Lae ih 

Human beings are so very complex that no one who u h rif 
them can hope for complete success in influencing their @ - come 
Success may come only after extended effort, or it may an i 
There are so many opposing elements in the lives of ch! our most 

nullify the influence of the school. Yet so often we a ni pwhile 
troublesome and unresponsive students later develop nae ave oUF 
citizens, Is it maturity alone that works the change, ° 


a really borne belated fruit? 
0 





The Coordination of Guidance and 

Discipline , 

ELSA G. BECKER, Christopher Columbus High School 
‘The administrator who accepts the fairly widespread opinion of 


guidance authorities that it is advisable to separate the functions of 
guidance and discipline is confronted by the necessity of reconciling 


‘what seems at first sight to be mutually opposed aims. On the one 


hand there is the need to bring culprits to justice speedily and ef- 
fectively ; on the other, the desirability of assisting pupils to make and 


“carry out purposeful educational and vocational plans, and to achieve 


their fullest personality development. There can be no question of 
the precedence of either aim over the other. The competent coun- 
selor not only will not intervene in the carrying out of a just penalt 
for wrongdoing by a pupil under her guidance, but will also reco : 
nize the benefits to be derived by him from external discipline me 
ae it as salutary an experience as possible by interpreting it 
— oe terms. And, the competent disciplinarian will 
e er penalty fits the particular case, rejoicing that the 
r will follow through with such long-term diagnosis and 


treatment as ma 
y be necessa 
behavior, ry to reach the deeper causes of mis- 


CLASSROOM GUIDA 
simple infractions of SC 
teachers haye from tim 


=y We are not here concerned with those 
ool decorum which subject and home room 


and which they nti e immemorial found incidental to their work 


counselor. What tenet by combining the roles of disciplinarian and 
refractory pupil in = er does not by turns persuade and punish a 
tain clas; ale tro effort to effect a change of behavior and main- 
maybe 950 of tee fre can be little doubt that the great bulk— 


i tive gui isein 
place in ‘ers ai guidance and disciplinary work that takes 


p ening Protes its. in just this way. Such work operates as a 
or whom it feet ich identifies the small percentage of pupils 
h essary to call upon a higher authority, 
ECIAL 

C a à Le > . o 
paion IS chiefly ¢ with this remaining number that our dis- 
g T teacher as go oncerned, for it may be assumed that with them 
a has by turn ne as far as she can reasonably be expected to go. 
ted the papit Persuaded, preached, and punished, She has ad- 
course, has modified her own classroom methods 
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-. abilities and needs, has provided indiy;. 
and standards i apne cooperation of parents, has iadi 
dual incentives, -i causes of trouble rather than the symptoms— 
Se Pr to little avail; the disorder persists. This 
any or all of on to the best of teachers, to those who understand 
eng hool bo s and girls misbehave ; who know their proneness 
= r e a to lack of respect for rules, for authority; who 
in our day a individualism and gregariousness that mark 
recognize the J make for so much irritating behavior in schoo] and 
Se crisis AST? how to deal with the restless motor type of boy, 
at home; w p spoiled girl, the hypersensitive pupil, the pupil 
t ar er by low ability, the victim of bad environment, How- 
ever i such teachers, self-assured, friendly, and informed, and 

bo all possessing that invaluable aid to discipline, a sense of 
ane find it necessary on occasion to refer pupils to a higher 
authority for further handling. This may take the form of punish- 
ment for grave or frequent misconduct in order to deter the pupil as 
well as to preserve school morale; or it niay, necessitate long-term 
examination and treatment of the pupil’s difficulties in on o 
produce the reconstruction of deeply ingrained habits and attıtu les; 


or, and most frequently, it may demand both. 


COORDINATION. It is in any of these circumstances th 
need to coordinate guidance and discipline becomes paramai Aw 
is here that the tendency of administrators and poachers id. 
problems by legislative means comes in conflict with the ae aa 
ance method of clinical analysis—a conflict not of ale ae 
such relatively superficial considerations as the force be a 
tablished habits in dealing with offenders and the al ~ diciplina": 
and inadequate personnel. The too busy administrator 5 ations; 
ian is understandably impatient of time-consuming ct are just 
teachers hard pressed to produce subject cata Sie suspic 
as understandably irritated by a clinical process tot aa Be 
ously like coddling; and counselors are ie + not the offend! 
administered penalties which may fit the offense bu 


a . y out Som 
UNDERSTANDING. Does not the solution lie ir. parece coos 
mutual understandings of the functions of discipi? i dmit n 


in 
‘es today are at one ather 
selors? Most school faculti y causes ere jua! 


superior results to be obtained from ay ait ; 
symptoms; they agree that long-established a 
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t be reconstructed overnight; they realize that the schools of 
a in a transitional stage which requires of them nothing short 
oe patient of a saint in reconciling the findings of modern 
are and mental hygiene with existing conditions of class 
os je ‘These realizations are an excellent foundation 
om whiich to effect coordination between the work of disciplinarians 
and counselors, coordination which means essentially that neither 
would adopt a course of drastic action before consultation with the 
other, or at least before obtaining all available facts about the pupil 
under consideration. The administering of a severe penalty is not 
thereby obstructed, but merely delayed. And the delay is usually 


GU 


negligible once the habit of consultation between disciplinarians and | 
. counselors is formed and a functioning cumulative record system 


installed. Furthermore, such delay is apt to be slight compared with 
the loss of time which may be occasioned by conflicts in treatment, 
for ill-advised punishment can all too easily retard the headway 
which a pupil may be making under the guidance of a counselor: 
Just as guidance may suffer serious loss in effectiveness if the coun- 
selor is not aware of a penalty imposed by the disciplinarian. 

In an attempt to provide the necessary intercommunication be- 
tween administrators and counselors in their work with individuals, 


one school held a series of conferences whi 
ing memorandum, which resulted in the follow- 


~ 


Notes on the Coordination of the Work of 
Administrators and Counselors 


I 


RATIONS ON WHICH TO BASE 
ROCEDURES FOR COORDINATION 

A. Disciplin 

SCipline, H 


e in its broadest sense includes 
ee Owever, it is 
Pine in the Sense or s 


SOME PORPANT CONSIDE 


guidance, and guidance includes 
not " function of the counselor to administer 
at the co Pirit Of punishment. The chief reason for this is 
e chances of oye weakens his effectiveness as an adviser, reducing 
3. Punishment ining a free expression of the pupils’ problems. 
Adjustment of ; per se for the breaking of school rules is needed for the 
Under Counsel vidini and for school morale, This applies to pupils 
Punish offe d S well as others, It is the function of the administrators to 
C In Hi StS referred to them. 
necessity eee Out this disciplinary function administrators are under the 
Punishment t conciling the desire to act speedily with the need to fit the 
ome availab] © nature of the individual situation, This necessitates learn- 
e facts about the pupil, which delays action. = 


+ 
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' s and administrators is ne 
D: oS si of pupils, and to establish and mee 
eae i oe i works both ways; the counselor’s responsibility we 
eT -A anere by the fact that all interviews and guidance Procedures 
some i" 2 the case record. The administrator’s responsibility js PaNNa 
=i a the extent that the discipline report records action taken by hin 
However, there is at present an important gap in our procedures in that no 
coordination is systematically provided for at the point where the administra. 
tor is called upon to deal with a delinquent pupil. . 

E. If the visit of a parent is involved, both the counselor and the disciplin- | 
arian should always be given the opportunity to see the parent. This further 
integrates the work of both with that of the parent in the interests of the 
pupil, It also prevents a duplication of parent visits, 

F. The pupil should never become aware of conflict between counselor and 


administrator concerning the handling of his problem. 


II. 


THE COORDINATING PROCEDURE SUGGESTED FOR THE USE 
OF ADMINISTRATORS AND COUNSELORS IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE FOREGOING CONSIDERATIONS IN CASES WHERE THE 
PUPIL HAS BEEN ASSIGNED TO A COUNSELOR FOR GUIDANCE 


A. The administrator will consult the pupil’s permanent record and cumu- 
lative record envelope and will read the guidance case record contained either 
in the latter or in the confidential file. The existence of confidential material 
is indicated on the permanent record under the counselor’s name. 

B. If the record gives no indication that special methods must be used in 
handling the pupil (e.g, the guidance given has been straight vocational ad- 
vising, or college planning, or personality adjustment relating to isolated in- 
stances of what may be called “normal misbehavior”), then the administrator 


may proceed with any treatment short of the drastic or severe. etil” 


C. If, however, the guidance record indicates the need for more Ca e 
{ the pupil, 


coordination of the administrator’s and counselor’s treatment © 
— : : i in the best way 

administrator will get in touch with the counselor to ascertain E. 

of dealing with the pupil. This may be by means of an exchange "hod T 

telephone conversation, or personal interview. Note that it is usually stof an 
the pupil not to be present during the discussion between administr resente 
counselor, unless there is a specific purpose to be served by = ae may 
It is difficult to define the type of case referred to here, but Toug emotional 
say that pupils whose problems stem from deep-seated OF a environment 
instability, poor physical or mental equipment, or sordid aie ach pupils 
require this special consideration on the part of administrate "of the cou 
may also be identified by the continuance over a long ‘aed of persist? 
selor’s services, which usually indicates the presence of aP 
or chronic pathological behavior. i 

D. In any type of case under counsel, how 
tions made in B and C above, wherever the 
visable to take drastic steps (eg, change of Prod 
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GUIDA 
hool course, transfer to another school, school leaving, curtailment of privi- 
mm y conflict with a well-advised plan already made) discussion 


leges which may Sor alread 
with the counselor is important in order that the pupil may get the best 


chance for adjustment. — á 
E. The counselor will record significant data in the pupil’s case record, and 


will file it in the cumulative record envelope or the confidential file, as the 
material may require. 

F. The counselor will regard the disciplinary reports of administrators on 
fle in the cumulative record envelope as important background information 
for her work with pupils, and will be careful to avoid treatment which may 
be or may seem to be in conflict with the administrator’s treatment of the 
pupil. When in doubt on this point, the counselor will confer with the ad- 
ministrator. 
ala chen oi aes test Spine wane nome Àl 
ment, and if even then agreement is not sailed A 7 cae pee St 
un ched, the principal’s advice must 

H. The administrator will keep the counselor informed of action taken by 


_ means of the discipline report form filed in the cumulative record envelope. 


III. 
s of Ae PROCEDURES SUGGESTED FOR THE 
HAING E a TORS IN CASES WHERE THE PUPIL 
N ASSIGNED TO A COUN SELOR FOR GUIDANCE 


A. Send for and 
d read the i 
lative record envelope), cumulative record (permanent record and cumu- 


B. Treat th 1: y 
discipline a a > the light of the available information and file a 
. Refer the pu T ing the situation in the cumulative record envelope 
Pi! tor assignment to a counselor when need is indicated by 


lling out fo 
r Bowe | 
parigiing m GIR and sending it to the chairman of the guidance de- 


f This lan z . 
in cheesey ents guidance and discipline has not been 
sented here with an ugh to have proved itself; and it is not pre- 
ut in the hope of y notion that it is the final word on the subject, 
first step in an at inviting constructive criticism. It is merely the 
'MPortant types o y mpt to Provide integration of the efforts of two 
ose sight of the Workers in our schools who all too frequently 


heed of tie Which makes them one—the indivi il’ 
both guidance and discipline e individual pupil’s 
CNL" 
Ae aes A NEW TASK FOR ANCILLARIES? 


dt 
8ested in a ° parents, the Tory Reform Committee of England sug- 
“Chil dred. ee Tomorrow’s Children: 
Or children parking places with an ancillary sitters’ service to care 
while parents go out together.” 
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B far Articulation Between Junior and 
e 


Senior High Schools” 


chologically understandable practice 
It is 2 time-honored so tion N accuse the lower which feeds 
for a higher eaa aning. Thus, colleges blame high schools 
it of innumerable $1 of entering freshman classes. High schools, 
for poor preparatio nior high schools for the lapses from scholastic 
in turn, reproach ha ear pupils are subject. The junior high school, 
grace to which tenti rran game of finding a whipping boy, censures 
not to be ee e for inadequate drill work on essential skills, 
the elementary. 


Well, there is always the parent, the 
ta chools? Well, there is alway , the 
And the elementary S 


:derate school-disrupting parent, who must assume final re- 
inconsi ’ 


ibility for everything that is wrong with the “whole child” 
sponsi ? 


of articulation between junior 
ARTICULATION: PI poses a partnership in educational 
= p ad teachers on both levels. On the one hand the junior 
nee ar t must not be “prepared” merely in accordance 
high school stu t of what a high school demands in curea 
with a a fi ie hand, the senior high school rey ae 
nihe and resourceful enough T eaim dane thei 

i to him 

process for all children who come 


ini tor in classifi 
the determining fac se 
‘ty to learn. That must be ne i = to the 
ee ring a purposeful flexibility ene provided, the 
vai at a for whom an educational budget 1 
important per 


young pupil. 


, The pt : 

NEW CONCEPTION OF EDUCAT ION. high schoo! teach 

bers a day in the not-too-distant past i emselves OP 
ni a certain snobbish type actually pr} 


atics an d dies: 
high mortality achieved in their classes. aih, "he social S% 


°° e i, ete 
winnowed their victims ATE e for those who pe í i 
and the sciences, too, were terrilyiNG i oad trae ucht 


: l 
from the wrong side of our aS N tegle him, 
child did not fit the Procrustean D© erinte® 


° ‘ n, 
Elias Lieber Conference - pecemb? 


* Address delivered by Dr. 
Schools, New York Sool Pi arta Syrac 
tion of Secondary $ . 


f 


á up 
Associate Ai State 7], 9 











ARTICULATION | 

for him. That was the general assumption. But this was in 
en hen working papers were obtainable by children thirteen 
the wae With the longer span of instruction came the more humani- 
ee ractice of suiting instruction to the individual student even 
a — were careless enough to dole out to him only an I.Q. 
aha 75 and 90—yes, even lower, until we reach the barbed wire 


fence separating the child of retarded mental development from the 


socially and mentally. irresponsible idiot. This change had to come 
about in a nation which in 1870 had approximately only 80,000 
students enrolled in secondary schools but which by 1940 saw this 
number grow to 7,000,000. The pattern of education for the elect 
few had to be discarded for a broader, more honest, and more so- 
cially useful concept of “education for all American youth,” to use 
the title of a very interesting study sponsored by The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association in 
1944. Today, if a child fails to get any benefit from his schooling we 


suspect that it is the school and not the youngster that is the 
misfit. 


THE “AVERAGE” DELUSION. 
conclusion that elementary 
schools cannot, without com 

fir aims to meet the need 
age achievement in the lan 


There is no escape from the 
schools, junior high schools, and high 
mitting costly educational blunders, slant 
S of pupils in accordance with their aver- 
a eae - ‘anguage arts and in mathematics, There is no 
ft ; : popi He is just a phantom of the statistical mind. Re- 
n- e r] : an anecdote that has implications for all teachers at 
Federal r seems that Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President of the 

al Council of Churches, made a speech in which he discussed 


è ay : = > 
“rage man. Bishop Oxnam insisted as I am doing at the 
present moment, 


lems fit min that there is no average man whose hopes and prob- 

k Army i oye niche, To illustrate his meaning he told of 
their ies i ing twelve thousand men and measuring the size of 
t ` > © sizes averaged nine. “And yet,” noted the Bishop, 


e = ° e e e 
Would fa then issued size nine shoes to all soldiers our infantry 
ave been unable to march.” 


TH 

AN TRACKS. Translating this in terms of desirable optimum 
sionable mor high schools and in high schools at the impres- 
Ur inst d of adolescence, we must devise means of adapting 
n not only to the needs but to the capacity of aa 


in ju 
Perio 
ructio 


P —— 
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I submit for your consideratio 

mes to us. T hus, n the 
uP ae having three separate tracks in schools of both levels 

possi 


superior learners respectively. The junior a 
for slow, age hee s combined may be lengthened to tee 
senior a ee first gTOUP, kept at six for the second or norma] con- 
el oe abbreviated to five for those who plan entering the 
—— professions and have I.Q.’s and achievement grades to 


justify such an ambition. | 


ION vs. ENRICHMENT. Incidentally, I am not i 
leration where an enriched curriculum can be 
offered. For boys and girls, however, who are looking forward to 
medicine, law, engineering, teaching, and other careers for which 
long preparation must be made—particularly medicine—a_ on 
gained in this way is valuable. With the life span what it is and sixty 
a possible retirement age in the highly mechanized future, many 
doctors starting practice at thirty and over after an arduous interne- 
ship are seriously handicapped. . . . 

Within each track individuation of instruction must be effectuated. 
This means smaller registers, better personnel records and provision 
for continuous guidance in both junior and senior high schools by 


teachers carefully trained to deal wi 
problems of young people. 


ACCELERAT 
advocate of acce 


idance set-up 


GUIDANCE ESSENTIAL. Without an effective guy see 
any sound approach to articulation between junior an hy uae. 
schools is unthinkable. If our efforts are to be eee eponsibilil 
ingful, teachers of both groups must be charged She 

for guidance as well as instruction. Special kae s 
provided on both levels to undertake in-service — se ai 
because too much is at stake, educationally spea rye signi 
rely upon methods of trial and error. May 1 reca ‘his need | 


i h 
developments in our modern schools which emp 


better articulation is to be achieved : er 
1. The exploratory function of the junior high § 


A h levels. 
2. The extension of testing programs on ot a . 
i havior, health, eco" m . nior 3 

3. The great increase 1n behavior, b 


: ot 
i s feeding 
especially in concentrated low-economic area 


high schools. . 
4, The fast-changing educational and vO 


rary world, 


38 


asize 


f ouf 
cational aspects ği 


th educational and vocational Ẹ 





CULATION $$ 


ARTI 


5, Th 


realize S 
in Secondary | 
Department wi 


e growth in number and in kind of high school courses intended to 
ubject constants in terms of outcomes as indicated in Basic Issues 
Education, a recent report of the New York State Education 
th which you are all familiar. 


IN CONCLUSION. Since this talk at best must be suggestive 
rather than comprehensive, I am pleading for new accords, trans- 
cending anything achieved in the past, among teachers of junior and 
senior high schools for the benefit of oncoming generations whom it 
is our privilege to develop. If our job is well done—and that means 
abandonment of old professional rivalries and jealousies and a great 
resurgence of cooperative enterprise—we shall have the satisfaction 
of performing our sacred task with self-approval and with profit 
to those we serve. 

And if working as educati incli 
derestimate our maaki nri ja beeen iacined to Pi 
are low and our working conditi = iets eee a 

ditions often not as agreeable as the 
might be, let us recall Horace Mann’s warning words: “Education 
is our only political safety. Outside of this ark all is deluge.” t 


CMW 


EN SCHOOL WORDS 

: Di : . 

Word, the Gresk a dish and dais originate from the same 
he discus, as we rice through the Latin “discus,” or “discum.” 
y Myron, was lite i. now from the famous statue of the Discobolos 

tion is not inte tad y something to be thrown. This bit of informa- 

desk, hë word T to SNE anybody ideas of what to do with a 

cause of the rese PAA Was applied to broad shallow vessels be- 
een extended ry ara in shape, and the meaning has of course 
€ idea of the fl ate Latin the word came to mean a table from 

a high table og z surface, In French the word developed into “dats,” 
Milarly ie Platform whose essential feature was a flat surface. 

. Set “desk” through the Italian form “desco.” 
—M, R 
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WHAT AILS SHORTHAND? — > OO 


| hiterto CEE% : 
; to exitement revice controll conterbate 
| i heror ae , i 
„ct finished marking a set of stenography Papers— jus | eit excitment (contribute) 
I have just A in which the pupils were required to transcrį ; exictment jugement deffense - : 
es  @ | D ha 
a pair kas d into longhand. Every word on the test was “fam M ie niBETOW | ) satistion . 
the ack À d been selected from the textbook, where the Printed i Gono premet equiptment - buliten (satisfaction) 
liar.” Ea ars next to the shorthand outline. Every Word hag |. tormorro permet | 
longhand ast apeste dly in and out of context. I am, nevertheless supprise gentilmen machanery 
ed r iri s . ° a h ` 
been tia ae the following non-inclusive list of Spelling errors, | estermate promit 
ey oe of course, supposed to do something of a “remedia” |. esitmate (permit)  desission bagage 
?? à Z 
oie about this “revealed weakness. 
na 


URES. For quantitative reasons the word 
TAKIN G a ERAS special consideration. Now, aside from the 
BF material used and the special presentation of this 
ie. omes up in due course, a thermometer is a sufficiently 
word p 1 Perce that fourth-term high school pupils might 
commonp Ja aiT “ie oa Bite word, to be able to define it, to 
ae! aan it, and if necessary divide it correctly. Failure 
T s th Ten outline correctly is for me, a shorthand teach- 
pleamar ben understandable than failure to spell gmg ae 
er, = a But just look what happened to ec a 
it the bands of 17 of the 36 young hopefuls out of whom 
a 


reiterated comment from many shorthand 
atrocious spelling is merely an unfortu 
contrary, my shorthand classes at Text 


-teacher acquaintances, that 
nate local situation. On the 
ile High School seem to me 


i "aman A DIAGNOSTICIAN ! It seems to me that there is some- 
tenographers: ing seriously wrong somewhere in the instructional program—and I 
à helping me, to make s : ò 
trying, God helping me, OE raa the on’ before the problem is dumped in the unfortunate lap of 
carl thermonter autroti > Apa teacher Why can’t these youngsters—who can be 
name theometer theremothr k “© many things so well—be taught to spell? And punctuate? 
eni themometer thirommeter tied eh a Pia complete with subject and predicate? I am con- 
themoeter at the reas : 
thermomi 


thi 
there are those em fo 
ig much too hare? © save 
n ertheless deem“ could 
e 


FURTHER SYMPTOMS. Now, if 


“thermometer,” with its four syllables, 


ght a lot of things that may “enrich” their 


nev a EE the Hntereste ae dee oe 
i are a ' i l e interests thus developed), 

4th term high school pupils oe ebari a os one aa. been taught a ae necessary tool to success in a popular, 

sufficient native ability to S list—gleaned from J i E . cational activity—stenography. They don’t know, when they 

be made for the rest of my promted havent be e shorthand teacher, what is meant by a syllable. They 
ider the following: | sugust ie Nounce wy Aught, it would appear, to recognize syllables, to pro- 

Consider aeris wonerful (suggest) oe HS ce words by syllables, to listen to the sounds in the words. They 

itamized ma aquainte f 


tennent 


4l 
idemized sincerly 


ed 
40 
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seem to have been taught to read by looking at word>wholes—just ae 
“Functional Method” "shorthand pupils are taught to read shorthand 
by recognizing whole outlines. And just as so many functionally” 
taught shorthand pupils cannot recall á shorthand outline correctly 
in its entirety and “slither” over it, so these pupils, while recogniz- - 
ing words as wholes—and doubtless grasping the general meaning 
of the words in context, can’t break them up into their parts and 
spell them correctly. So, they just “slither” over the word and 
come up with “hiterto” and “idemized.” But while appreciation may 
be enough in a literature or a history or a science or a math class— 
it just is not enough in a stenography class—nor in an office. 


COMPLICATIONS. The above analysis of what may be wrong is 
doubtless superficial and, for all I know, it may be unsound. But 
this I do know: the struggle to teach our shorthand pupils to spell, 
together with the struggle to overcome various other mechanical 
English weaknesses, is taking a serious toll. Merely because it is 
obviously fundamental to success in stenography, the spelling prob- 
lem is the shorthand teacher’s first and most vigorous line of attack. 
It definitely is not the only English problem with which she wrestles 
—while she also tries to teach shorthand, defeated before she starts. 


CONSULTATION NECESSARY. Other less obvious factors are, 
of course, involved in any sane solution of this English problem as 
it affects the shorthand teacher. It is lese majeste even to breathe 
some of them. But this much I feel constrained to say: It is all very 
well for statistical experts to compile results showing comparative 
achievement in the various subject fields, comparisons which a 
variably show shorthand at or near the bottom of the list; it is all 
very well for supervisors and administrators, goaded perhaps by 
superficial conclusions drawn from such studies, to nag away ? 


i ad- 
the teachers to produce better results. But until supervisıon a I 
ndamenta 


bout the fu 


ch their 3rd oF 
determine 


ministration can get together to do something a 
problem, and do it long before the pupils rea 


term of senior high school, there to be stymied by a can't 

shorthand teacher who says, “They shall not pass—if they 

spell,” the shorthand teacher might just as well s 
She cannot make a competent stenographer out 

though the illiterate has been promoted term a 

himig marks in English. Others should und 
2 


ave her stre” 


of an illiterate, 
fter term—am™, 
erstand this. 





even 
with 








HAT AILS SHORTHAND? — 


IMPASSE. Little wonder, then, that shorthand teachers, caught 
between the devil and the sea, are at their wit’s end. We cannot in 
the few terms at our disposal, on a side-line, stolen-time basis, ac- 
complish that which the elementary schools, the junior high schools, 
and the English departments of the senior high schools have collec- 
tively failed to accomplish. Valiant and serious as are. our belated, 
part-time efforts, we are in the unhappy position of a handful of 
men trying frantically to stem a tidal wave, which just keeps right 
on coming. Every test given, every letter transcribed presents an- 
other batch of misspelled words. Today it was “termometor” and 


““itermize” and “tomorro.” But “tormorrer” it will be “supprise” 


and “estermate” and “dessision.” 
: Well, I must plan something of a remedial nature to overcome the 
weaknesses revealed on this test I have just marked. Where to 
begin! When to teach shorthand! Or whether to teach shorthand 
at a Ah! That, methinks, is a pretty question. 
ERA G. MITCHELL > Straubenmuller Textile High Schòol 


P 


CN 


“9. 


A TECHNICAL DIFFICULTY 


Thess 
S anot i 
read the her version of the famous story about the man who 


telephone di 
thought ohair it, emia” from A to Z and when asked what he 


is ab 
s at iet on the fellow who ploughed his way through a 
en asked his opinion answered: 


© autho 
plot p r has a remarkable sense of continuity but no feeling for 
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The Antiquarian’s Corner 
MORE ON HUMOR 


i orner, an article in High Point 
olde P ea bot p been neglected by students si 
adumbrated ` waadhi I was happy to note that in the November, 
e enter ineleiedl in his exegesis on how to be a good 
1946 number i s of classroom humor which always makes the Pupils 
ea ee“ SOPHOMORIC.” the side-head screamed but my own 
n iiio has always been, “PROFESSORIAL. ; 
This article appeared a few days after my r request for exam- 
1 f classroom humor had been sent off— ere 18 a lapse of 
a the writing of an article and its subsequent printing. 
mouths A My request and Mr. Glicksman’s article crossed: 
akea E ui thinking of the same topic without any com- 
y= dition behenn us. That is how great movements always start. 
They are not the work of a single person but the result of accumu- 
lating forces which set many minds to work at the cy Lye on, 
same problems. So Leibnitz and Newton ipa : A cr ea 
almost simultaneously; so Wallace and Darwin evo S ei ay 
of evolution unknown to each other; so the Planet a h LeVers 
into the ken of John Couch Adams and Urbain. Jean Josep 
rier! . . tood 
So, too, this matter of including “bits of hamon ai load 
the test of classroom use” may bea? na rpi e worlds. For 
far-reaching effects on the publishing and ýr ar adie Tons books 
example, toastmasters and speakers have long d medieval authors. 
of humor based on the works of ancient an Antiquarian.) Yet, 
(This is the wedge which opens this topic to — “along for teach- 
‘nobody has provided a similar vade-mecum " 7 = olans, 2 dditional 
ers! If bits of humor are to be included a 2 eY 
material is needed alongside ‘of the gin 1 lizing this vacuum 
perpetuated in each subject, Alert publishers Tto fill it wi =: 
in educational literature will undoubtedly T Capers, cal 
Anecdotes, Biology Bone-Crushers, C ns Roman 
bles, Gestae Geometricae, Puns for Punats, eee 
ns, 





Owe 
*A Slight Dissertation on Lesson Plans, by Henry 
Feb, 1946, i 
** “Ten Reasons Why I Am a Good —- 
Nathan H. Glicksman, High Points, NO 
44 


How to Be One): 





ch have bee? | 





THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 


iculum.. Supplementary collections of a general 
on aa sar gee to Laugh Your Way Through a Lunch 
-m aaiim or Fun with That Official Class. 
iP illie Rose once had a yarn about a gagwriter, a certain Joe Erens, 
DA ES laughs for business and professional men.* Doc- 
= omen dentists, and even undertakers are on his list of clients. 
al on Joe, you're overlooking a million teachers. For a first 
casei switch that Bernard Shaw gag about teachers. 
can’t, then teach us how! e | 
As we turn to the educational world, we 
changes. It is well to remember that in 1936 on 
proposed that candidates should be tested for th 
At that time his colleagues thought the idea too 
personnel is different. If the new members, ever on the alert for 
up-to-date methods of testing, should add a good-humor test to 
the present criteria, practically every candidate will find it necessary 
to take a course in quips and jollity. In 1936, somebody jocosely 


termed the contemplated test a “grinterview.” The slogan of a new 


day may well be “Grind for Your Grinterview with the Smiling 
Professor,” or more succinctly, “Every Test a Laugh-Fest.” 
don ptementary idioms or “laughisms” will be added to the collec- 
Y i. bs A phrases so ably compiled by Dorothy A. Frank 
recently = 946, High Points. Incidentally, I spotted a new one 
subject “Latent omalogy, __4 queer hybrid:** Lets call the new 
Boctiest dis ageo ogy or Cacchinology,” or even “Ridiculology.” 
tear a ns will dwell on “areas of risibility,” “frame of 
lawptae * Contiguous comical,” “integrated humor,” “levels of 
Jo j and “Purposeful joy.” 
Y, the 
new eat, eden ely 


If you 
envisage profound 


eir sense of humor. 
ticklish but now the 


Sium, will be the college queen, as the 


Cadem: come the major attraction of wide-awake 
Mies of Pedagogical instruction. 
he Catalogue 


follows. of one of these institutions*** now commences as 


n education be 


tng tay it ts evident that the education of the teacher must be con- 
bilities uo a conditions have placed ever-increasing responsi- 
— he schools. Complex social and economic problems, 
és ln the News 


“Paper PM, Sept. 6, 1946, 
‘ep t Word in High Points, Nov., 1946. 


hers College, Sept., 1946. 





e of the Examiners ~ 
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a gee 
increased leisure, and changes in home life inevitably, force commy. 
nd more of their school systems. The, abili 


nities to demand more G i ms 
of the schools to meet these demands depends upon the competence 


of their professional staffs.” | . 

The catalogue of the future will then continue: _ 

“Among the demands made upon the competent teacher js the 
conscious inculcation of happiness in the child to enable him bette; 
to meet the complex and distressing situations of his environment in 
a post-war world. A happier child is easier to teach. The teacher 
must associate only, pleasurable experiences with school life. To 
achieve this important aim, the teacher must motivate each lesson 
with well-chosen bits of humor, conundrums, jokes, jests and other 
pleasure-inducing devices. 

“The School of Education is offering a number of courses which 
will provide the secondary school teacher with material for the 
achievement of these aims. Eventually the. School of Education 
will develop courses for the kindergarten: and elementary school: 


teachers.” . 
* * 


SECONDARY EDUCATION | 


Ed. 555 H—Principles of Humor in the Secondary Schools. AT 


Historical Survey of Types of Humor from the Papyri to Bob 
Hope with Notes on Their Practical Application in the Class- 
room. 3 points. Spring. 5. 11—12.50. PROFESSOR ANDREW 
MERRY. , sf 


Ed. 777 H—Seminar in School Humor. Research 
Examples. Writing of Puns, Mnemonics, Set-Pieces, 
Cuff, and Rapid Retorts as Applied to the Curriculum. 
Spring. M. 4.30—6.20. PROFESSOR J. JAPES. 

n of Typ“ 


Ed. 999 H—Practicum in Classroom Humor. Applicatio 
to Classroom Situations. Candidates will apply the vat | 
in actual lessons before selected students of ait pa NELLA 
points. Winter, Tu. and Th, 8—9.50. PROFES 
DERF. pel 


s in 
= tudy of the Come art 
Ed. 99914 H.—Advanced Humor. A Study Conducting ee ; 


Relation to the Classroom, Practise in eine’; © 
and Faculty Meetings. How to Greet an 


Ar 


h and Practical : 
f-the- 


3 points, 
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JARIAN’S CORNER 


Je from a Superior. Credits and hours to be arranged. Se- 
aw applicants only. Decibel and laugh-meter tests. Spring 
leel'gummer, Winter and Fall. PROFESSOR C. HESTNUT. 


xk. * * 


Wont teaching be fun then? 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


GJIC" 


IN PRAISE OF HIGH-BROWS 


But let us first i 
Ea igt $ consider the case of the good high-brow: the real 


to defend and ry ag a great many. It is these people I mean 
people who read a ad I admire them immensely. I mean the 
easily as some peo le for fun, and who can write Latin verse as 
ber the history = jo guess crossword puzzles, who can remem- 
ucretius, and omg ave read and who can quote Thucydides and 
traction in their ea oo equation, and addition and sub- 
en people kay gf » and can count their change at booking office. 
Noyed; and wines Gs such People “high-brows” and sniff, I am an- 
ee and of ie oe eee Ss ashamed sila 
en peo , | am angry, 

modestly conceal g O deny their culture—and I mean deny it, not 
a cultured an -mo laugh at the cultured when they are still 
b the bulwark of e I see red; because I regard this culture 
Y th Cur civilization, rapidly, alas! being undermined 


the rele 
hi ntless tide of `; we 
WE are fast uc aiian, and our most precious heritage, 


—Mauri no 3 : 
urice Baring, in High-Brows and Low-Brows. 
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“Teacher supplements income by being a bartender.”—New 


S. T. STIEGLITZ 


According to a recent survey, the three sweetest words in the 
English language are: | 


_ And the saddest: 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS 


Item, 


Do you hope to eat three meals a day? 
Would you care to own a car? 

Would you like to earn real dough, not hay? 
Then learn to tend a bar! | 


Do you think to wed the classy Jane 
Who fancies all those minks? 

Throw college learning down the drain, 
And learn to fix the drinks! 


Does your baby need some leather shoes? 
Is your rent bill in arrears? 

Right after school you’d better choose 
To skim the foam off beers! 


Do you want prestige sans money too? 
Then spend four years in college. 

But the Ph.D. you'll never rue, 

Is in Duffy’s tavern knowledge. 


ENII 
THREE LITTLE WORDS 


I love you 

Dinner is served 
All is forgiven 
Sleep ’til noon 
Keep the change - 
Here’s that five © 


Buy me one 

Out of gas 

Dues not paid 
Funds not sufficient 
External use only 
Rest in peace 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


Circuit, Wh 





CHING METHODS IN ACADEMIC CLASSES. 
SHOP TEACN” AND VICE VERSA 


‘thin our high school system two separate bodies of methods 

developed, almost independently—methods used in trade sub- 

a and methods used in academic classes. During the past year, 
J 


“jumerous articles have been written in all educational journals on 


what we should learn from methods of instruction in the Army. 
Yet, in all the years, the neighbors within our own high schools, 
academic teachers and shop teachers, have never really bothered to 
open the door between them to see what one could learn from the 
other. Instead each group has developed independently the methods 
that are associated with its own subject field. A feeling of aloofness 


_ and even hostility has existed between the two groups and has acted 


as a barrier preventing free exchange of ideas. Shop teachers feel 
that they are the practical teachers, while the academic people are 


theorists. Academic teachers hold equally hostile views. Very few 


in either group have stopped to consider the sentim 

| hav ents expressed 
M noes Frost’s lines: “Before I built a wall, Pd want e] know 
what I was walling in or walling out.” It’s high time, then, that 


each group thoughtf hi 
ce p bs ghttully consider the contributions of the other for 


AIMS OF TEACH 
ING. i 
the accomplishment. a Trade teachers have thought in terms of 


each pu pupils. A sequence of jobs was set up that 


il n 

pı = Pligg First a boy built a simple electrical 
J 

th ie E pi as satisfactory by the teacher > he 


i uit. This proced i 
i procedure has been ical 
‘th me Aten l average trade teacher was not nna 
ation thereof, ac ea, - S attitudes and personality, or an evalu- 


Past, Socia . 
tccomplishmerne teachers were concerned mainly with similar 
tions English A bri, historical facts, such as dates of inven- 
e memorizing a" STS, too, stressed accomplishments, such as 
Parts o ‘se of poetry and the learning of definitions of 
recent years, academic teachers have shifted 


i. Speech 
. ..“Mphasis 
Sociali zation to development of proper attitudes, appreciation, 


Concerned w 


tom the forego; 
learn from the ene two things seem apparent to one who would 
“In the tn : _ in academic and shop fields. 
extr place, academic teachers cannot afford to go to the 


me of à 
neglecting accomplishment: essentials of subject matter 
49 





th the completion of each task. In years 
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to be learned. Recent surveys of student knowledge of historical 
facts have revealed startling inadequacies. Surveys of student knowl. 
edge of the fundamentals of English usage have also revealed m 


adequacies. 
In the second place, trade teachers would do well to recognize 


the undeniable importance of attitude training. The story is told of 
a progressive kindergarten where the blocks used in building houses 
or bridges were purposely made too heavy for one child to lift so 
that the children would have to work in groups. Group work that 
helps foster an attitude of socialization is familiar routine in aca- 
demic classes. More provision should be made in the daily class 
routine of trade subjects for such group work and socialization, It 
can be done. In some,trade classes, it is done occasionally, The 
practice, part of an attitude training program, should be made more 
universal. 


STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT. The teachers of trade sub- 
jects have been most tenacious in maintaining objective standards. 
In the machine shop, if the completed job allows a maximum toler- 
ance of .010 of an inch and the boy’s work shows a .015 variation, he- 
may not go on to the next job, even though the .015 represents 
great improvement for him. In code work, he must take 13 words a 
minute before he goes on to the next term. The reasoning is that 
industry will require these objective standards, and so the boys must 
be trained to meet them. 

Academic teachers have departed, to a great extent, from = 
objective standards, preferring to use the boy himself as the ee j 
ard. If he shows effort and improvement, regardless of his objective 
attainment, he is usually passed. 

The academic teacher must be cautioned r 
the standard of objective attainment, so that he permits 
efforts which do not extend his pupils to their maximum. inspecting 

The trade teacher must be cautioned lest, in his task of elitr : 
finished projects, he forget the importance of his duty as a 
people: to encourage, to praise effort and self-improvem 


eacher® 
INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCT ION. | or One 
have made great strides toward individualization of A ioe asses 
reason for this can be found in the smaller ee our riod’ 
A shop teacher has two classes, of about 30 boys, 
50. 


lect completely 
lest he neg halfway 





| n 
f 
a> 


sHOP hus he has about 60 boys with whom to become familiar. 
each. 


he academic teacher has five classes of re sk wd FE 
dents per term. Plans must be evolved for decreasıng 

of 175 i students facing the academic teacher each term. Ad- 

number nl in some schools have experimented with programming 

Ee sald teachers, for example, would teach the same classes 

fo po consecutive terms, thereby decreasing the number of new 

a dit facing the teacher each term. 

Trade teachers have evolved several devices that provide for in- 
dividual differences and individual progress within each class. . Job 
sheets, which lay out the steps to be taken in completing a project, 
are given to the boys, who then work at'their own speed. The job 
sheets are supplemented by process sheets, assignment sheets, and 
information sheets. With these materials, the skillful student may 
complete many more jobs than the average student. Jobs are ar- 
ranged in order of increasing difficulty. 

Job sheets have been discussed widely by academic teachers as the 


$ Dalton Plan. However, the tendency in most academic classes still 


is to keep the Class as a unit, discussing the same chapter in a re- 
quired book in English or in history. 
Academic classes have done m 


Ore with homogeneous grouping i 
onor classes or slow classes for A e iA 


modified curricul special methods of teaching and for 
courses in acad a. There have been numerous elective or enriched 
can Democrac anes Creative Writing, Problems in Ameri- 
trade ebjers. “ournalism, etc. The possibilities of electives in 
curricular dane further be explored. The number of extra- 

related to academic subjects far exceeds what has 


en do e De a 
might be epo milar fields 


THE CLA 
are conducted oom AS A LABORATORY. Most shop periods 
teacher walks i aboratories where pupils perform jobs while the 
Period į -l ities assisting where needed. Approximately one 
© Other snk used as a theory or group discussion period. On 
talk” Peto he most academic subject periods are discussion or 
cademi 
s Period, mt Fi should make greater use of the laboratory type 
Ea and w + “TS Opportunities for individual guidance by the 
ĉan that ae ck Stimulates the creative ability of students. We 
. Period where students work with the tools of 
51 


explored. by trade teachers. These possibilities. 
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learning, such as reference books, magazines, mimeographed work 
sheets, models, in order to complete some educationally sound ok! 


jective. 
E On the other hand, trade teachers can profitably apply, duri 


theory periods, the techniques perfected by academic teachers of 
socialization, motivation, pivotal questions. Instead of teacher eyaly. 
ation of pupil efforts, more use ought to be made of student evalua. 
tion. It is recognized that the pupil may not be able to judge a piece 
of work so adequately as the teacher, but pupil training in evaluation 
as well as in production has important character training implica- 


tions. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS; FIELD TRIPS. Since they deal with 
concrete objects, trade teachers have made wide use of models, 
film, etc. In recent years, academic teachers have made increasing 
use of visual and audio aids. 

Field trips to neighboring factories have been an essential part of 
shop courses. The program of four consecutive periods of shop 
has made such trips practical. Academic classes might plan such 
trips to worth-while places. Field trips should not be offered in 
haphazard fashion, at the whim of the individual, but should be set 
down as a requirement within the course of study—to specified 
places during the term. Such trips, of course, pre-suppose adequate 
programming to make the personnel and the time available. One 
high school has experimented with a block academic program ys 
the first year, so that the time and supervision might be available 
for field trips. ia 

In general, it is true that our educational system has ame 
compartments: subject compartments and divisional compart’ ‘a 
Some work has been done to correlate methods and objectives ie si 
the compartments. Not enough has been done to harmon mn 
tives and methods between trade subjects and academic subjects 

ay E. GREENE and JosepH S. HYMAN . 4 School 

Samuel Gompers Vocational High $ 








aRELATED PROGRAM IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
A CO 


+ year I was asked to correlate the teaching of the social 

Early am (history and geography) with English in an 8B 

studies Lr came as a pleasant surprise, as correlation of subject 

s < one of my pedagogical credos, but it had always been 
matter 


dificult to achieve with a straight one-subject program. I felt very 
1 


ateful for the opportunity. . wa | 
The theme for the 8B grade is Standard of Living in the U. S., 


which is part of a larger category based on the idea of One World. 
Our history for the term centered around J mmugration, Naturali- 
sation, Science and Inventions, Rise of Trade Unions, Peace Efforts 
after World War I. Current events, too, were an integral part of 
the work. 
Our geography embraced all phases of trade with other countries 
(exports and imports), products, commodities, transportation. 
Our literature books boast.the usual selection of masterpieces 
Peary eines 
, s at Midnight, The 


Gray Champion, The Story of a Bad B , i 
i pe yof oy, Lamb’s version of As You 


PATTERN. 


| Almost a 
PB ies these tor; t a glance one can see the pattern take shape 


pics are envisaged under the rubric Standard of Living. 


approach, a point ctr ethod of study gives the student a point of 
vlinear plans eas lew. No longer are assignments doled out on 
ence ; p er are they composed pyramidally. The basis of 

tandard of Living. These three words were given 


ample discussio 
n. . 
standards the set bla study.) Who sets a standard? Are 


ard? at is loina over the world? Does climate affect a stand- 
9° Are growth and living synonymous? 


determine Stack atistactory criteria were set up against which to 

ws eh a we then built on them in studying 

d; for our sting. nited States. For our paints we need 

ihe ian cotton, i “ need manganese ; for our fabrics we need 

4 equire rubber at inen, raw silk; for our myriad daily needs 

Protective tariff SO on, up and down the globe. The question 
"tS Was raised and discussed here. 


| R CUL 
Peoples of << This study brought us in contact with the 
ands and naturally led to a discussion of their 
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1 eS ee 
CORRE TION e ses e 
; brought home to us that our whole civilization was 


quite Aani a period of change and that the textbooks had not 
eet up with events yet. shin . 

There was no difficulty in introducing the subject of the rise of 
trade unionism in this country, as the daily papers kept us unceas- 
ingly informed of strikes, everywhere. Here too the meaning of 


Standard of Living was brought home to the pupils. 


ney Te geet ft e RICE POINTS nitih, 1947) 


standard of living and wherein and why it differed from ours. i 
this point we took up the subject of European and Asiatic back: 
grounds of the immigrants who came to our shores, their goals, hab. 
‘its, trades, and other contributions to the land of their adoption, 


ADVANCES. That our standards were greatly raised by new dis. 
coveries in medicine and by progress in inventions was obvious. The 
pupils could easily grasp the fact, too, that inventions create surplus 
commodities and that our need for foreign markets created tension 
toward rival nations. Scientific discoveries and inventions were 
therefore amply studied, with special attention given to methods of 
transportation and what transportation has meant to the expansion 


of our country. 


WORD STUDY. .Our word study we took from Current Events. 
Our pupils agreed that a great deal of our journalism is fashioned 
so that he who runs may read. We therefore made a study of 
headlines and kept a list of words gleaned from them. Some of the 
words studied were retroactive, ceramics, outlook, balk, rout, dead- 
lock, terrestrial, maritime, celestial, aerial, migratory, delinquent, 
substandard, outlet, scapegoat, and so on. 





ECONOMICS. There is also a good deal of elementary economics 
that can be inserted into a program of this sort. We studied or 
made up our simple charts. Commodities purchased in countries 
with warm climates (and therefore a lower standard of living) plus 
cost of transportation often equalled in price similar goods syntheti- 
cally produced in our country. Bristles for brushes would be a case 
in. point. The banana, which originally grew wild in the Central | 
American jungle for all to pick, cost on the New York fruit stand 
what was added to it in value by Iabor, transportation, and distribu- 
tion. By 

Incidentally the study of transportation reveaicd to us how small 
the globe has become, and some pupils reported on such books . 
Jules Verne’s Around the World in Eighty Days, Twenty Thoun 
Leagues Under the Sea, etc. 


ENGLISH. Our compositions covered expositions, description, 


some time to the study of Dr. Carver, his 
td dec ene butions), narration of current events or his- 
» and letter-writing. The pupils wrote to their congress- 


men urging legislation to hel 
’ p combat cancer ; 
have their letters personally acknowledged Le ee pregua i 


We di : i 

We oe ey the literature selections to too much dissection. 

Whenever feasib] pal Art S sake and enjoyed our reading. But 

elds with the reading, bac ËS in the Pupil’s exploring in other 

Story o Fa a 5 ing. For example, with the selection from The 
°Y, we talked about T. B. Aldrich’s childhood at 


‘rtsmouth, N 
ilding Ta ate à and its place in the history of American ship- 


vrha « 


LIVING TEXTS. For much of our reading we relied on the aeni tatir leanings a cham ton we noted the early flicker of our 
newspapers, magazine articles, and material supplied by me ad E "lled to the words: n Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight we 
panies such’ as Westinghouse, DuPont, Pittsburgh Glass hs abe i i “He thinks . 
others. Our geography textbook was so outmoded as to tung oil | y €a, when Fie ahr and kings. 
cally useless. Rubber was not available, nor raw silk, al sorts (of i i The egend of S1 sick world cries how can he sleep?” 
We turned to the study of plastics, glass, synthetics of a ), Co ‘Ee. Gift of the Mac; eepy Hollow we can trace our Dutch ancestors ; 
which not one word was to be found in the school tex dern w» | make ends a md hee struggles of two hard-working people 
mittees were formed to do research on each phase of m many of PELD nd have a little left over for Christmas gifts. 

‘ . ss. ned: 
terials and to report findings to the rest of the cla n amine hensive TRIPS, Textbooks alone do not suffice for so compre- 


Program, 


these materials as could be obtained were brought in tis it we 
Some of our book shelves were cleared for these 
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e made trips to the city to supplement our 
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ing and research, to The Museum of Science and Indust f 
y into the industries of the future, and to the Museum o i 
City of New York, where we saw the streams that have fed our city 
since the days of the Dutch settlers. — A trip through the NBC 
broadcasting station showed us the inside view of one of our bi 
industries. A trip to the Statue of Liberty gave us an unforgettable 
picture of New York Harbor, its islands, its shores (New Jersey, 
Staten Island, Manhattan), bridges and sailing vessels, A trip on 
the Staten Island Ferry rounded out the picture, ee 

In the minds of the pupils took place a process of integration which 
no standard test can immediately reveal. There is no doubt, however, 
that the correlated program provides a dynamic rather than a static 
approach to learning. 


ELEANOR MANHEIM Steinway Junior High School 


GUIDING OUR CHILDREN THROUGH THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The successful junior high school program begins in the elemen- 
tary schools and continues on to the senior and vocational high 
schools, the business, industrial plant or institution wherever the 
student goes after he leaves the junior high school. A 

Under the supervision of the principal who directs the planowe 
coordinating, and execution of all guidance activities, a gum 


3 -ti basis, 
counsellor, assigned to the school on a full time or part-time 


à ; ix 
organizes her plans for the school year. She is eal, a, 
teachers who are assigned by the principal on a "ea “itn 
act as grade counsellors or advisors, one for each a _ along 
grade. In some junior high schools the grade counsellor 6 


i Band’? | 
with her group from the 7A to the 9B; in others the 9 it i 


grade counsellors are permanently assigned to those gt@ a 
important to remember that the principal, the as 
the homeroom teachers, the teacher clerks, th 
doctor and all the other members of the school S 
factors in a functional guidance program. 


e school nurs® 
taff are imp? 


ro 
i ‘dance P 
ARTICULATION. In order to have an apr ix ding o0 
gram it is necessary that the articulation between 
56 
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GUIDANCE ——————— —— 


the junior high school shall be smooth and harmonious. Vary- 
and r a ds have been used by different schools and communities. 
ne following practices will be found useful and have been success- 
ful. About a month or two before the end of the term, the grade 
counsellor who will be the adviser to the new 7A grade, arranges 
to visit each of the feeding schools. If at all possible, the principal 
or his representative and the guidance counsellor should accompany 
the adviser on these visits. Conferences should be held with the 
principal of the feeding school, the 6B teachers and, where possible 
or advisable, with the parents. The children of these classes should 
be observed at work in their classrooms, and plans should be formu- 
lated to program all the children, particularly those who are ex- 
ceptional or retarded. 

It is desirable to invite the principals, the 6B teachers, and the 
6B pupils of the feeding schools to as many of the activities of the 
junior high school as possible. Club and science exhibits, plays, 


dances, and forums lend themselves to such demonstrations, Repre- 


7A grade advis 
ome x i er should be present 
the eeri, to their new school. Teacher k pupil 
ot Participating in iia activities might explain the advantages 
Paper or m Se activities. Distribution of the school news- 


h agazine i - . : : 
junior high ies S conducive to friendly introduction to the 
imilar 


S 
igh Schoo] iene is followed with the 9B pupils of the junior 
ere are significar to go to the senior and vocational high schools. 
Voice ; i ae differences, however. The 6B pupils have no 
ave an exceptio im of their Junior high school. The 9B pupils 
Variety of s hoole. PPPortunity to select a high school from a rich 
°PPortunities 7 S. dn addition, 9B pupils are provided with many 
relies a the various schools before a choice must be 
the importance of the choice of the proper high 
ystem of high school guidance is in effect. This 


ers from the high schools, conferences between the 
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high school advisers and the 9B advisers, and conferences with 
parents. 


GUIDANCE. It is essential to understand the 7A and 9B guidance 
programs in order to obtain a bird’s eye view of the beginning.anq 
the end of the junior-high-school program. These are, however, 
only a small part of the full guidance program. Guidance is defined 
in Junior High School Education by Smith, Standley and Hughes 
“as the coordinated effort of the school and community to build 
wholesome, adjusted personalities that are ready to enter into adult 
life with optimal prospects for success and happiness,” Many junior 
high schools have an excellent program which includes numerous 
community contacts. One of the vehicles by which this educational 
project may be made available to junior high school students is a 
guidance assembly which is additional to the regular assembly. There, 
members of the community, with important messages, reinforce the 
work of the junior high school, illustrating their talk, in many in- 
stances, by motion pictures. Over a period of six terms, a wide 


variety of vital topics will be discussed and many important solutions _ 


arrived at. Some of these topics might be the following: 


Choosing a Vocation 

Intercultural Relations | 

The Junior High School Code of Behavior 
- Cooperating with the Government 

Safety 

Our City Departments 

Representatives from Industry 

Becoming a Nurse 


. 2 Ps } j 
In order to have a complete picture of the students he is guiding 


; . a ta diyidually as 
the grade counsellor should interview each pupil ge 
often as possible. In addition, he should confer with the Pp 


and consult the records available. The following recor 


part of the data on file: 


58 





Family and Social Background 
Physical and Medical History 
School Marks 

Interests and Extra-class Activities 
Mental Test Scores 

Achievement Test Scores 

Special Talents 

Social and Character Ratings 
Records of Attendance 


ds should be 





GUIDANCE ————~ Uiir 


aclusion, a modern, progressive guidance program has as its 
a» o requisite creative teachers as counsellors and guides; teach- 
ponn vigorous personalities and fine character. Personality with 
Tacaditt invites confidence and produces effective results in any 
educational program, particularly in a guidance program. 
ORGANIZATION. The following plan has been used effectively 
in one of our junior high schools: 


) September, 1946 
GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT J.H.S. 1946 


A. The Principal—Directs the planning, coordinating, execution of T EN 
activities. = 


. Assistants to’ Principal—Special programming, guidance of disciplinary 
cases. 


C. Licensed Counsellor (part time) 
Organizes the guidance activities 
Prepares the guidance assembly programs 
. Assists the six grade counsellors wherever needed 
D. Six Grade Counsellors 
ot in charge of the same group from 7A through 9A 
om s ire 2 responsible for 9B, the graduating class. She has 
nowle i i ish 
aie, ge of graduation requirements and high school fa- 
Activities of Grad 
e Co Een i ini 
fete a unsellors—relative to teachers, administrators, stu- 
l. Teachers Ea 
—Each gra i 
i hia Sades grade counsellor assists the home room teachers 


~*~ 


ment of : 
3. lenia 4 cases, procedures, programs, the curriculum, etc. 
rade counsellors intervie 


É w studen i i 
ms, keeping records of informatio ee he 


n obtained, plans mad i 
Grade bn Pose sm special adjustments. ° aliens 
the boys and girls within naani as soon as possible with all 
Student in the group hin e group, and plan to interview every 
counseling, €ast once during the six terms of their 


P arents—G 
whenever t 


4, 


ese counsellors consult with the parents of children 
Other IS seems advisable. 


l; Activities of Grade Counsellors 


ct as assembl 
Week—one re y leaders for their groups—two assemblies per 


2. Attend gular assembly and one guidance assembly, 


a regular monthly meeting of the counseling force, 


# 
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3, Special duties as follows: 
7A—Make contact with feeding schools 


Analysis of class group 
Citywide Tests—I.Q., Reading, Arithmetic 
Reorganization of classes when necessary 
8A—Choice of language 
Applied Math. or Math. 
8B—Exams for Music and Art H. S. 
Exams for Brooklyn Tech. 
9A—Occupational Information 
High School Information 
Reading Tests 


E. School Librarian—Occupational Information and High School Informa- 


tion 
F. Teacher Clerk—Working Papers—High School Contacts—Attendance 
Cases—Parents’ Club. | pe 


ASSEMBLIES. The following is a partial listing of our Six Point 
Program for the Group Guidance Assemblies, 1945-1946, in J.H.S. 


73, Brooklyn. | 


I. Occupational Information 

Practical Nursing—Mrs. Kuster of Practical Nurses Assoc; 
Broadcasting and other radio jobs—Film On the Air. 

Merit System advancing—film of civil service. 

. Bookbinding and shoe industries—film. 

Your Life Work—flm. , 

Pharmacy—film Bill Proctor’s Choice. 
Occupations in the telephone industry—representative of telephone 
company and film. A 

I Want a Job—film. , f 
I. Demonstration of typewriting and stenography—Mr. Dommelly © 
Gregg Pub. Co. 

J. Work on a newspaper—representative of New York Times. 


Il. Intraschool Activities 


A. “Our School—Loyalty’—talk by Mr. Blodnick. 

B. “Beginning the New Year”—talks by the principal 
C. Choice of Language program—Italian and French one 
D. The American Youth Orchestra—Faculty adviser of schoo! ° 
E. G.O. campaign speeches. 

F, Films correlated with science, social studies, current 


homemaking. 
III. Intercultural Relations 
A. Film—The House I Live In—racial and religious ; 
B. Japanese-American Speaker—Mr. Yasemura. 
C. Dr. Cahn of China Institute. 


cr amwyn 


and assistants. 
ations. 


olerancé- 
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chestra. 








TING SUBJECTS — CULTURAL? 


D, Russian speaker—Mrs. Savitzhaya and display. 
E. Canadian Asst. Consul—Mr. Wallace and film, 
F. Chinese speaker—Mrs. Dora Kang and film. 


jy, Leisure Time Activities 
A. Places of interest in New York City—Mr. Hunter of Port of 
© N. Y. Authority. 
B. American Folk Songs—Ballad Singer from the Disc Co. of America 
C. Talk on Sports—Stan Lomax, | j 
D. Radio—Mr. Pierson, sound effects manager CBS. 
Mr. Gene King, program director WOR. 
E. Comics—Mrs. Josette Frank of Child Study Assoc. 


ACCOUN 


F. The Museum of Natural History—Mr. J. Saunders, Education Dept | 


V, Community and Agencies j 


. Fire Prevention—Fireman Coyn. 
it Baan Surpless, 

ealth Service in the Neighbo — 
Health Center, 3 é ia. 
. Safety in the Home—Miss C 

ozens of Ameri 

ee F.B.I.—representative and film. Tans Gross 

- Boy Scouts of America—Mr. Alofsin and film 


. Keepi 
: ie en Na a ae Sica of Dept. of Sanitation. 
ae Ty—stories and displays—Miss Wilbur of Saratoga 


Robinson of District 


Tomo NWP 


VI. High School Information 


Speakers, films 
á , , 2 ati 
ing Sho hee nd demonstrations by representatives of the follow- 
wie on of Printing, = 
Ulomotive High 
High School of lesi aa i 


lexander H . 
am a 
Franklin K, Lane H ia Hon High School. 


Haaren High School, 


Metropolita 
i n Vocati . 
High School of Wono ugh School. 


ast New York Sky Garment Trades, 
oca e 
s BLODNICK tional High School (Girls). 


Junior High School 73, Brooklyn 


Morry 


ap COUNTING SUBJECTS—cCULTURAL? 


all berman : 
lati gan in 
mie Place ihe ae enough last term in that singularly stimu- 
en © food for thought, somehow, is always more 


_ When mi . 
time our re with the regular bill of fare—the lunchroom. 
was ‘“culture”—what it is and what subjects 


6l 


— ~~ 
al a 
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contribute to it. At our table were teachers of English, mathematic. 
art, and science who readily admitted the cultural values of thei, 
own subjects but found it difficult to recognize similar values in the 
accounting subjects (bookkeeping, law, business arithmetic, and mer- 
chandising.) It was indeed a herculean task for me to convince 
them that these subjects are cultural. I shall try to set down here 
the arguments I presented. | 
According to Webster, culture is “the training, development mi 
strengthening of the powers, mental or physical, or the condition Beare 
produced; improvement or refinement of mind, morals or tastes. 
enlightenment or civilization.” The word “cultured” is defined as 
_ “possessing and manifesting educttion and refinement.” The signi- 
ficant words in these definitions are training, education, refinement 
of mind and enlightenment. Certainly, these are as valid objectives 
in the teaching of the accounting subjects as they are in any other 
subject in the curriculum. Apparently, then, the ostracism of these 
subjects from the “elite society” of cultural courses does not’ stem 
from the accepted definition of culture. a 
In a recent article Ordway Tead speaks of American Culture. He _ 
says, “From a cultural point of view we are only beginning to de- 
scribe, to analyze, to evaluate that rapidly expanding part of our 
American life which is rooted in the production and distribution of 
goods and services and which is the resulting impact of technology 
and electric power upon our way of life. The fact that all this helps 
to constitute, qualify and modify our culture, and that we are both 
illiterate about ourselves and our times and impotent to grapple with 
the social and psychic forces at work if we are without self-con- 
sciousness of this culture—that fact is slowly dawning on us ie 
affecting the content of cultural education, In short, our concep “J 
of the cultural heritage to be transmitted should have added to t 
present historical emphasis, the contemporary phases.” ae 
It has long been recognized that our thinking on culture ant s 
revised and modernized. Strange as it may seem, OUT concep cy: 
x 3 3 : democra 
culture did not arise from a philosophy of American vstotelio® 
On the contrary, says B. H. Bode, “We continued the an ocroti 
conception of culture, which was not democratic gle arated i 
'.. . Culture and practical affairs were kept carefully sep 
s-—May, 1946, 





A 


; . “nt 
1. Ordway Tead—Liberal and Vocational Education—High Pom 
pp. 5-21. | 
62 





— ail aaa iis 
auNTING SUBJECTS — Up 
iments. 

e Supposed to have 
.  selessness M practical life. 1 
their use neept of culture is a changing one and is also much 
Yes, i me admitted by those purists who would restrict culture 
proadet ane in the humanities. To illustrate the changing nature 
k a think of it as it prevailed in the 18th century. A mythical 
18th century gentleman of culture would surely be bewildered by 
the complexities of our fast moving social, economic and scientific 
existence. He might consider as balderdash the possibilities of flying 
or of underwater travel in safety. Modern music and modern art 
would confuse and disturb him as indeed they do many of us today. 
Our socio-economic changes and advances would amaze and con- 
found him. It would take considerable adjustment for him to com- 
prehend the concepts of minimum wages, maximum hours of work, 
and our national labor unions. Women’s suffrage and equal rights 
would perplex him. An hour spent on the floor of the Stock Ex- 


ACC The studies in curricula based upon this 
a cultural quality in proportion to 


ir adition w 932 


change would tend to confirm his suspicions as to our lack of sanity. 


‘ ip in the subway would clinch the answer for him, Yet these 
av part of our American way of life—our American culture. 


O zN 
hes a i visitor would be uncultured to the extent that he 
© experiences of our modern society. 


In much th 
€ same m 
and appreciation of sine’? those of us who lack the knowledge 


uncultured to Bee aay of our contemporary mode of ‘living, are 
e music, art or Seen our ignorance. If one does not recognize 

. 3 Ta . 

in those fields, Ho ure, we agree that he is uncultured, at least 


stand modern bu w about one who is unable or unwil 
às well, lack usiness as it touches eve 
. ° “Ks culture in its modern 

> 


tis not 
> Not uncom 
to esiege trai mon for people of undeniable cultural attainments 
aned business men with 


the l questions on everyday proced- 

papers, books d = puzzling. These people of culture read news- 
ü this Critical re. i agazınes on current problems facing the nation 
adjustment period. But they fail to grasp the signi- 


. at . ` 
USinesg background read because they lack the pre-requisite socio- 


like ne informed Citizens 


e : 
Pier Owing which are c 
a Bode 


ling to under- 
ryone? I say, this individual, 
broad concept. 


, We must really understand situations 
onstantly before us: 


B. H, 
Modern Educational Theories, pp. 15-16, 63 
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A Congress is laboring on a new tax bill, the newspay 
the stormy debates. “Am I for high or low ta: 
withholding tax as opposed to the lump sum me 
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May I claim my father as a dependent? Will I, as a teact brook no change when information reached the school a short while by 

pay. taxes’ On mykpenniani fo cl eee yee ~ tefore the scheduled program that a silent picture on the theory of _ 
j 3 ae See ici AS ap r. ig i. > an r relativity would be available for the day of the program. 

my budget stand the strain of paying for such a house? “The final form of the quiz was also a matter of evolution. At 


owning a house reduce or increase my income taxes sie 
3. My bank has just returned my bank statemen : wit hti 
error. “Do I know how to prove who, if anyone, is w 
does my bank pay such low interest rates? And how 
dorse this check to protect myself against ible lo 
4. Now for a few things that have been puzz ing me. “Doe 
maid come under Social Security regulations? Is my 
sible for the loss of my suit while in his care? The s 
sold me this suit claimed it was 100% wool. Since it i 
I do legally?” e; ce Loves 
The few questions listed above are but a minute samy 
tremendous amount of information which is needed by all 
our daily contacts. It is my sincere belief that to be i 
performing such commonplace activities as reading fi 
ments intelligently, comprehending the workings 
| Lt 


budget, preparing simple income tax returns, reconciling persi i 


check books, understanding Social Security regulations and $ 


business law, is to lack a part of our American culture. To be de 
ficient in this respect is not necessarily to be uncultured. To ee 
proficient, however, is to be more cultured. EDS it 

Since the accounting subjects (bookkeeping, law, business arith- 4 
metic, and merchandising) assist in training the student and wid’; ) 
to acquire understanding of this segment of modern society, dog; ia 

te: 


not follow that these subjects may properly be considered calur 
M. E. OSTROVER James Monroe High >e a 
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THE QUIZ IN A MATHEMATICS ASSEMBLY me 3 


> 
#3 
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The idea of a quiz as the feature number in a mathe A 
bly program came as a second thought. The original 1 2 spect 
te Ri P 


present a suitable motion picture dealing with some the difett! 
or some interesting application of mathematics. When the idea Oa 
of obtaining such a picture became apparent, however, was 


p as Serre 
quiz to take the place of a picture was evolved. As 500 E 
64 ; 








K proached to 
house afire. 


program of the radio. But Seward Park is a coeducational school, 


boys. The quiz master was another outstanding pupil in mathe- 


i with a total of 20. 


A Smith’s M . 









meaty z 


a group of pupils, it caught their imagination tike 7 os 
Even the teacher in charge of assembly programs would 


frst it was planned to have the quiz imitate the popular quiz kids 


and so the idea came later to combine a “battle of the sexes” with 
the individual battle of wits. | 

In the quiz as presented in the assembly, therefore, three out- 
standing girls in mathematics were pitted against three ER a 


er’ = oe 


‘matics. Three members of the mathematics department acted as i 
| judges. The quiz was entirely oral. The reader will no doubt an- 4 





The individual ici z 
Bn, participants each received as a prize for their 


» a Copy of Numbers and Numerals by Smith and Ginsburg 


In addition, the highest individual scorer received a copy of Mott 


Used, not interested in the quiz material 
tion, A ce of its originality but because of its kipini 
5 department The ane ee originally submitted by teachers of 
a member of th a went through a double screening process, first : 
ene the quiz Hik e department, and then by at least four pupils, ; 
ool age not a SY himself, and the other three, pupils of high | 
ing roed nN with the school. The purpose of the second i 
ating in the interest of the qui . 
| enty qestions as boy or girl of high school age. In this b 
Order of me finally selected and arranged as far as possible 
of time Onl Pi and difficulty. Unfortunately, on account of 
mad be use A k of the 20 questions which had been prepared 
Which the © program. These are given below in the order 
l Y were presented to the contestants. 
© twice as quickly as Helen, It took Helen 6 hours to ype 
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a certain manuscript. How long should it take Mary to type the and 


manuscript? 
2. In your bureau drawer are 10 blue socks and 16 grey ones. 


reach into it in the dark, how many socks must you take out to be 

getting a pair that match? _ 

3. Two balls—one of iron weighing 5 pounds and one of lead, 

1 pound—are dropped in a tube from which the air has been el 
Which will reach the bottom of the tube first? | : 

4. How long will it take to cut a 50 yard strip of cloth into 1 yard lengths 
at one minute to a cut? 

5. A problem that used to bother our grandparents a good deal and still 
bothers a good many younger folks is this: A bottle and a cork together cost 
$1.10, The bottle cost $1.00 more than the cork. What did each cost? 

6. A frog is at the bottom of a 30 foot well. It climbs up 3 feet each 
day, but unfortunately for the frog it slips back 2 feet each night. 
will it take the frog to get out of the well? 

7. A man traveled 100 miles south, then 100 miles east, then 100 miles 
north, arriving, upon the conclusion of his trip, at the place from where he 
started. This traveler met a bear on his trip. What was the color of the 
bear? | 

8. A brick balances evenly with 34 of a pound and % of the same kind 
of brick. What is the weight of the brick? 

9. The rear wheel of a wagon is 28 inches in diameter. Its front wheel 
is 14 inches in diameter. The larger rear wheels makes 720 revolutions in 
going 1 mile. How many revolutions will the smaller front wheel make in 
going the same distance? . , 

10. A party traveled the 90 miles to Philadelphia at an average rate of 
30 miles per hour, On their return trip to New York they averaged only 
20 miles an hour. What was the average rate of the party for the entire 
round trip? | l 

11.. A man 7 feet tall takes a trip around the equator, travelling the in 
length of the equator or approximately 25,000 miles, There is a fly ea i 
head, How much more does the fly travel than the feet of the man Di 

Since the reader will undoubtedly be interested also in the 9 ques 
that were not used, these are also included. 

1. You are to name the geometric form represented by each of the 
ing objects used in sports or in games: 

a) a basketball in the game of the same name 
b) a football in the game of the same name 

c) a checker used in checkers 

d) a die used in dice games 

e) a shuttlecock used in badminton mp millionalt® 
2. Ripley says that, believe it or not, everyone can pa e second eni 

Thus, if you put a penny in the bank the first day, two Ga ‘ill be 2 roiled 
four cents the third day, eight cents the fourth day, etc. YO reach that cov 
aire in no time. Just how long should it take you to 


Sure of 


minated, 


How long 


follow- 


O, -A EEE SSE. 


eae 





i ered half this distance he fin 
| He therefore decides to spee 
| the trip in order to average 6 


re: 


ae 


a 


| ils 
lake o Who Seldom 


ti that 
To answer this question you may need to know 
/ 


l i i ly one metal. The chemist 
i olution contains omy- ; 
pe it is lead, copper, or 1ron. He knows that if he 
= ar it will turn white if it contains lead. If he puts it 
TT ill turn black if it contains either lead or copper. But 
ther acid will affect it. He puts it into acid No. 1 and 
takes place. He thereupon puts it into acid No. 2 and it turns 
A 5 pa metal did the solution contain? 
p How can the number 100 be written by using the same digit? 
‘ A rubber ball falls from a height of 100 feet and bounces up 50 feet. 


it into acl © 
into Acid No, 2, it W 


if it contains iron, net 


i It then drops the 50 feet and bounces up 25 feet. It then drops the 25 feet 


and bounces up 12% feet, etc. How many feet will it travel before it comes 
to rest? 

6. I am going to give you five words which as ordinarily used refer to 
parts of the human body, But the words also have a mathematical meaning. 
You are to give me the mathematical meaning of each of the words. Here 


_ they are, starting from the bottom of the body: foot, leg, arm, digit, face. 


7. A motorist sets out to cover a distance of 10 miles, After he has cov- 


ds that he has averaged only 30 miles an hour. 
d up. At what rate must he travel the rest of 
0 miles an hour for the entire trip? 

oldest problems on record 
ago. Here is the problem 
ourth make 15. What 
he Egyptian priest? 
$ you were app 


8. One of th 

e was solved by an Egyptian priest 
translated into modern language. 
is the number? Lets see if you 


proposition would you accept: 
$200 after the first year, or $500 
of $100 after the first half-year? 


eaction. If ith y Program is measured of course by 
it holds the attention of the audience from 


’ sti 3 $ 
suce un and Nes its interest and Provides it with good 
decided udged by these n the program should be considered a 

na Standards, the quiz was without question 


i Fey were agreeably surprised to 

stim j i 

oly Paper and tech os 7 ated intellectually in the classroom 
attempt for themselves a written 


Summed (Ne Probl 
ed ems th 
ent to y ? the audience n were Posed. Dr. Colvin, the principal, 


Z Mie partment ; reaction in the following note which he 
p arouseg immediately after the program: 
€ Close og, P interest, 


litheg ention of e, presented a novel approach, captured 
a example 6 A non-mathematical students, and estab- 


n unique departmental approach,” 
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Here are the answers to the questions that were used in 

1. 3 hours; since Mary can type twice as fast as Helen. 

2. 3 socks. Your first selection will be a grey or a blue sock. Your SE 
selection will be the same. In the event, therefore, that you have pulled Ond 
one color one time and another color another time, you have no match a 7 
you try again, No matter what sock you pull out on your third try, you a 
have a grey or a blue sock to match it. , l 

3. The ball of iron and the ball of lead will get there at the same ti 
Galileo proved by his famous experiment from the leaning tower of Pisa a 
the 17th century that the time it.takes a falling object to reach the rot 
does not depend on its weight. : ' 

4. 49 minutes; because when you reach the last two yards, one cut will be 
enough, . 

5. The bottle cost $1.05; the cork cost $.05. You obtain this re 
solving the equation, 2x-+1.00=1.10. 

6. 28 days. At the beginning of that day, it will have reached 27 feet 
in its upward progress When it climbs the 3 feet, during that day, it will 
clear the well. , 

7. The bear was white, because the bear was a polar bear. Only at the 
north pole is a trip like the one described possible. 

8 3 pounds. All you have to do is to solve the equation {%4x+=x, 
where x is the weight of the brick. siai 

9, 1440 revolutions. To keep up with the rear wheel, the front wheel has 
to turn twice for every turn of the rear wheel. ` Dio. 

10. 24 miles per hour. The entire distance travelled is 180 miles. The 
total time for the trip is 714 hours, 3 hours going and 432 hours coming 
back. 180+734 is 24. Bg Bs 

11. A little less than 38 feet. The circle through which the fly travels 
6 feet more in radius than the circle through which the man’s feet rae 
Hence the the difference between the two circumferences is 2x6 feet at n: | 
feet. k bade 

Answers to the questions that were not used in the quiz. 


1. a) a sphere 
b) an ellipsoid 
c) a cylinder 
d) a cube ‘ 
e) a cone, or better a cone surmounted by a hemisphere. ily de 


The , 
2. You will reach your cherished goal on the 27th day. ts sum Ë 


the quiz, 


-n 


sult by 


eea i E aa Moe a 


$ po a 2 
Ati ewe st tes ne > Be eS Y 





i ence ! ' 
posits form the geometric progression, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc- H “iad million 
ar-a . RTE must have a hun ‘t00 

7 oF 22-1, To obtain a million dollars, you 49, This 0° 
T- ; 
cents, or the logarithm of the sum must be between 8 an 4 


will obtain if n=27. si lead because Si | 
3. The solution contained copper, It did not m- at afecte! 
no, 1 did not affect it. It did not contain iron becaus 


4. 9999 4 
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ONAL BATTLEGROUND 


You have two infinite geometric series of the following kind: 

_ 300 feet. : The sum of one progression is 100, The sum.of the 

a 2 Ko : 200. Now adding the 100 feet from which the ball was 
ý eae the total distance of 300 feet. 

one of the extremities of a line perpendicular to another line, 
he linear measure equal to 12 inches, 

ther of the two sides that form the right angle in a right 





6. foot, 
or t 
leg, el 


triangle. a ‘ bad ‘ p 
arm, either of the two equal sides of an isosceles triangle, or either of 


the two sides that form the right angle in a right triangle. 
digit, any one of the ten symbols in our number system. 
face, any one of the surfaces of a box. 


7 The motorist will never be able to average 60 miles an hour for the 
entire trip. To average 60 miles an hour on a 10 mile trip, he must cover the 
10 miles in 1/6 of an hour. But he has already consumed 1/6 of an hour 
in going 5 miles at 30 miles an hour, 3 

8.. The number is 12, or the solution to the equation, x+14x=185. 

9, The semi-annual offer of $500 with a semi-annual increase of $100. 
Under the semi-annual plan you will be earning $500-+-$600 or $1100, the 
first year. Under the other plan you will be earning only $1000, 


BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN Seward Park High School 


THE EDUCATIONAL BATTLEGROUND 


During the 1930's 


of a religious cult, wi 
that in 


Progressive education assumed the semblance 
i oan th a host of enthusiastic followers who believed 
our ra 7 ie uld be. found the magic formula for solving 
cently been iai al ills. Its dominant position, however, has re- 
tional Philosoph DR by the emergence of a new school of educa- 
tringfellow Barr ed by Robert Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, and 
Sicists, whose i aaraa referred to as traditionalists and clas- 
Progressive i Pa 1S squarely opposed to the basic tenets of 
'ophical skirmi h ton, There have already been numerous philo- 
unseemly vi ‘shes between the two schools, waged at times with 
tulence, in : 


Teactiona which each has accused the other of being 
"y and anti-democratic. 


AGAINST TR 
the battle on SA DITIONALISM. The latest protagonist to enter 
W es was Side of the Deweyites is Professor Sidney Hook, 
and lucidit ‘oo with a formidable reputation for logic, learn- 
e paba i his Education for Modern Man, he has written 
y conceives to be a final and crushing refutation 
69 
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of the traditionalist philosophy. His method in this volume 
select some of the more spectacular statements found in the litera. 
ture of the traditionalists, and to subject them to the Prying ang 
nagging analysis of his logic. From a strictly polemical Point of 
view, he has scored a distinctive victory over his Opponents, Ty, 
triumph, however, is not a real one, for it 1s derived less from the 
inherent fallacies of the traditionalist philosophy, than from the 
exaggerated and arrogant rhetoric employed by its advocates It f 
must be admitted that Barr, Adler, and especially Hutchins use , | 
manner of expression which smacks of intellectual smugness, The 
have a habit of indulging in broad and sweeping statements, based on 
dogmatic assumptions, and set forth with an air of infallible wisdom, | 
Thus Hutchins remarks, “We must insist that no matter how en. | 
vironments differ, human nature is, always has been, and always will 
be the same everywhere.” In another place, he delivers himself of 
this pontifical utterance, “Any course of study will be the same at | 
any time, in any place, under any political, social, or economic posi- 
tions.” Mortimer J. Adler is responsible for this statement, “Libera! 
education is developed only when a curriculum can be devised which | 
is the same for all men.” Mr. Alexander Meikeljohn, another devo- 
tee of classicism, expresses himself as follows, “The purpose of all 
teaching is to express the cultural authority of the group by which 
the teaching is given.” To many of us, accustomed to the critical 
and painstaking logic of contemporary philosophy, these pretentious 
generalizations seem like a reversion to authoritarian and cae 
forms of thinking. Exposed to Hook’s scathing analysis, ey 
naturally suffer a sharp and withering deflation. But Hook ae 
taken if he believes that by puncturing these high-sounding ive 
lates, he has completely demolished the traditionalist po is 
expansive pronouncements do not constitute the core an heoreticà 
of the classical school of education. They are mere t i 
è ‘ at liminate 
elaborations, rhetorical excrescences, which can be e 
out affecting the fundamental thesis of the classicists. _ ‘onal aif 


j ‘ e its trad! 
briefly stated, is that education should return to its t dividt 


IS to 


of inculcating precise knowledge, clear thinking, and 
ativeness, and to stop wasting itself 1 
sociological and economic aims. This 
to society and his environment is not a 
concrete methods of learning advocated by pro aftara] È 
but is rather a by-product of a well-rounded ¢ 
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d with- | | 
his thes! | 


n the futile pursuit of net 
implies that man S a and | 
chieved. through the aiot | 
gsive COP en | 

= duca | 


m gpucCATIONAL BATTLEGROUND—___—___—_—___ 
j this concept is true or not is a complex problem, but it 
rah be said that Hook comes to grips with it in any profound 
an nateg | 

2 rewarding manner. 


Bi, pasic CONFUSION. As a matter of fact, as a philosopher 


„nd logician, Hook might conceivably find himself in sympathy with 
this type of education, but his democratic instincts are alerted by its 
implications of intellectual snobbery and exclusiveness. His fear 
that it will establish an intellectual elite and relegate the masses to 
a position of educational servitude seems, however, to be ground- 
less. The guarantee of a democratic system of education is equality 
of opportunty. This is mainly a social and political problem, and 
preoccupation with it should not divert one from judging an educa- 
tional philosophy, whether it be the progressive or classical variety, 
on its intrinsic pedagogical merits. While Hook’s criticism of the 
classicist viewpoint takes the neutral form of logical analysis, there 
is something unctuous in the way he arrogates to himself the pres- 


tige of a superior liberalism and tolerance. We have indeed ar- 


rived at the paradoxical situation where any attempt to broaden th 
intellectual element in education is treated a ; 
tendency. Based on this crit 
Programs, and s 
democracy, 


S an anti-democratic 
erion our cheap movies, vapid radi 
t c ; radio 
ensational tabloids are the highest expression of 


NOTHING N 
E 
00k to W. Professor Hook devotes several chapters of his 


a rest . 
follows, in iri and reaffirmation of modern education. It 
and Kilpatrick, although thee of thought made familiar by Dewey 


espite the = _ are personal embellishments of the 
enc ant quality of his writing, Hook offers 
refurbished clichés and pedagogical pieties 
apter entitled « Ai tock-in-trade of professional educators. In 
dt amive oon in Education,” he engages in an involved 
Should be m € labored conclusion that the ends of educa- 
* Specialized techn; and the development of intelligence. Using 
) S ese qualities on of the instrumentalist philosophy, he proves 
ia More esini, the proper ends of education because they 
er atuitous : © Consequences than their opposites. This is a 

as one ‘aap of reasoning, and it is difficult to understand 

SO much trouble to establish the obvious values 
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of growth and intelligence, unless he wished to Present his rea 
with an authentic demonstration of instrumentalism in action. 
In a discussion of vocational education, he firmly rejects you! 
tional training, if it 1s conceived of as merely job-training. k 2 
must be, he argues, no separation between vocational and liberal-art, 
courses. His prescription for vitalizing vocational education js the 
integration of vocational and liberal studies, Says Hook, “Why 4 
man works, the effects of his work, its relation to the tasks of the 
community, are questions quite germane to his vocational activity. 
__ . What is called a liberal education should be a continuous proce tr 
and there is no reason—except unfamiliarity with the idea—why 
vocational education should not be liberalized to include the Study 
of social, economic, historical, and ethical questions wherever rele- 
vant.” This is an intriguing theoretical concept, so smooth and im- 
pressive that it will strike the unwary reader as a compelling and 
self-evident truth. It must be regarded, however, as another one 
of those glib educational principles, which are so appealing in the | 
abstract and so sterile in practice. And the term “integration” is 
one of the numerous pedagogical clichés that have gradually become 
imbued with a suggestive and honorific vagueness. Hook seems to 
assume that a lawyer who studies history and sociology, or a carpen- 
ter who is grounded in the economics of the lumber industry, will 
function more effectively in his professional capacity and contribute 
more to the social welfare of the community. This would be sig- 
nificant if true. What generally happens is that a student, pare 
this integrated course of study, acquires a smattering of it i 
and a superficial veneer of culture that are completely dissipate sg 
soon as his formal education is completed. Hook errs 1m caier aE 
of liberal education as an accessory to vocational mian, a) 
dent should be stimulated to seek knowledge, out ote 3 his 
abiding intellectual curiosity, and not because it will ai do better i 
professional relationships. A lawyer may or may a d sociology: 
his law practice because he knows some economics an signif 

but he should know these subjects, not for their profess 


cance, but for their intrinsic value. 


: in 
TO SUM UP. Education for Modern Man is rather Aigo 
for one expected something more profound and PF tems fro 
fessor Hook. But, in a sense, the disappoint today: 
general dissatisfaction with educational philosop 
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7 EACHER-PROGRAMMING 
eachers, neither Dewey nor Hutchins is 
elpful or inspiring. These teachers have come to re- 
viewpoints as essentially unrealistic and abstract and to 
much of what passes for educational philosophy is noth- 
an precept and exhortation. 

Harlem Evening High School 


ly growing BrouP rk 


rd both 
Ben HOUSEMAN 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHER-PROGRAMMING 


The state of general teacher-morale is probably never so low as 
when teachers receive their programs for the following term. Vary- 
ing degrees of dissatisfaction are expressed regarding the grades to 
be taught, the distribution of classes during the day, the room- 
assignments, etc. Teachers refer indignantly to the “preference 
slips” or cards they filled out during the latter part of the previous 
term, many expressing the opinion that the purpose was to give 
the teachers anything but what they preferred. 


| pee AND PROGRAMMING. No doubt much of the 
istic as ens from the natural human tendency toward opti- 
A ar which are inevitably greater than any actual 
democraticall . ee ge of the discontent could be avoided by a more 
events, ric rrn system of program making. At all 
Preference gli ould be some sort of concrete evidence that the 

ips had been conscientiously considered. Perhaps a 


Personal s 
= ie =n attached to the program card of each 
of alleviatin P rence could not be granted would be a means 


on. Yet this, in itself, would be only a step 
A fair ice mere treatment of the symptom, not the 
demands d equitable system of program making for a 
ett; fh eh, pr sp participation of the teachers in 
: citiecras making of the programs. The progressive 
“tainly a conte: ic school administration is widely accepted. 
administratio ntributing factor toward that end is democratic 
Altion, Sn Q Within the department; a principle that is given recog- 
Would be to an extent—but not to the extent which 
interests of ii meaningful and convincing to the teachers. In the 
'S principle, the following suggestions are offered: 
“rmation of a departmental program committee, with ‘rotating 
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membership, to act as an advisory cabinet to the chairman in the makin 
of teacher programs. & 

2. The making of teacher programs by a departmental co 
with rotating membership, the chairman to be an ex-officio m 
that committee. 

3. The rotation of desired grades among the teachers desiring the 
the method of rotation to be posted on the departmental bulletin board 
4, Distributing the undesired grades as widely as Possible, so th 
each teacher will have a minimum of those grades. at 


MMittee, 
ember of 


PROGRAMS AND MORALE. The importance of the teacher’s 
program as an underlying basis of his general morale cannot be 
overestimated. The slightest thought that his wishes in the matter 
are disregarded, that his preferences are of no concern to the ad- 
ministration, that he is merely a cog serving to keep a wheel going, 
cannot help but breed discontent and its attendant ill effects. The 
knowledge that the teacher’s program is one that has been evolved 
by himself and his colleagues, that it represents the closest possible 
approach to the teacher’s preference, that he is participating demo- 
cratically in a matter of administration which is of such great 
concern to all teachers, would prove of inestimable value in estab- 
lishing a healthy, democratic, cooperative teacher-supervisor relation- 
ship. It would go far toward the ideal of a democratic school in a 
democratic society. | 


Grorce B. MircHett Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School 


Ea 


AN ANSWER TO MR. BECKOFF 


Although belatedly, I feel impelled to comment on Mr. Beckers 
article, English for the Millions, in the December, 1946, issue 
High Points. 

This essay has somewhat the same effect on the a an 
delayed-take technique in the films. More than one rea FEA 
some very practical cogitating are required before the mA heren! 
nizes that here is an extraordinary example, on a vast añ owevel i 
scale, of the double talk the author excoriates. Here, 0) aus 
is regrettable not because of too much elegance, but Bm semantics 
of a singular lack of it. As an argument in philology it present 
it is untenable because of the numerous illogicalities - of te 


b ° ° e manne 
and bcAuse its few accuracies are presented 1n th 


as the 
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R. BECKOFF— 

a ans wen T 7 istic tour de force, as it were. As English 
propagandist ar to helping our pupils to understand and 
teachers we “ts language and to use it effectively for the myriad 
appreciate a in a civilized society. If Mr. Beckoft’s advocacy 
up ie ya wholeheartedly implemented in our instruction, 
ie ren Do among other catastrophic results, be out of jobs, 
we sS ? 


for our basic needs can after all be made known by a few judiciously 
yocalized grunts. 


ECONOMY NO PANACEA. While Victor Hugo’s cryptic. com- 
munication with his publisher may have represented an economy 
of time, it is nevertheless a fact that in his books he practised no 
such prehistoric conciseness, but used words fully and freely with 
no attempt to paraphrase his own ideas into words of one syllable 
before they were copyrighted. 

What is the “auxiliary” language, Anglo-American, that the 
author speaks of? Do we not all recognize, and have we not for 
some time recognized, that life on the American continent has added 


to the American language many words that are not found in British 


English? These words do n . i t 
ot ha 
They are here b ve to be legislated into being. 


eo “sisilerg — demand. And what of the use of the 
more consistent with th pi D ; las oe: fais: nob be 
especially those of class; i authors diatribe against polysyllables, 
justify his S assıc origin, “Latinic obscurities”? How then 
prolix, Biede of such handy little expressional gadgets as 
tortuosities, infinit » P olysyllabic, inherent, exigencies, excrescences, 
‘ertain that Mr a and too many others to list here? I feel 

owledge and A eckoff cannot mean that we are to reserve the 

ydrated, E -= language for some of us and teach a 
ignates as “the ad monosyllabic version to those whom he 


ons.” 
CLASS p 
; ISTINC 
decid & with th 


es 


a Who are these multitudes? Is it in 
€mocratic belief in the perfectibility of man to 


Mguistic ; nce that there are millions who must be doomed to 


1 no g .’ bd a 
; snorance because English has some complexities in its 


at they will y must never know the nuances of the language; 
; “rently an never use a synonym to express a meaning a shade 
“Xpression thus not experience the satisfaction that competent 
of one’s feelings vouchsafes? Who is to make am 
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decisions? It seems to me that there is an essential conflict betw 
the assumptions of this thesis and the assumption of demo Ro 
It is as though the dessert is to be removed just as the chil ae 3 
the poor sit down to the table. | o 


SIMPLICITY NOT ONLY SOLUTION. With regard to th 
author’s contention that Emerson preferred slang to faultless, A 
bilized English, one is hard put to find examples of Emerson’s own 
use of slang. His was the urgency of love of country, and appre- 
ciation of things American, but he was a scholar who advocated 
scholarship, and his writings, though compact, are certainly no 
example of primitive name-words. 
The philosopher Huxley’s measure of degrees of civilization is the 
ability to comprehend and express abstractions. He found the 
Inability to do this the chief stumbling-block in the work of mission- 
aries, scientists, and educators among primitive peoples. Of course 
one may at this point pull the old chestnut out of the sleeping coats 
and ask, “What is civilization?’ But the premise on which we 
proceed is that this is it. | 
The author attributes the high rate of Chinese illiteracy to the 
unreformed alphabet and the attendant lack of intelligibility of classic 
Chinese. Does he attribute American illiteracy to an- “inherently 
simple English”? Perhaps Chinese illiteracy is due not so much to 
a complex orthography as to a lack of universal education, to pov- 
erty, and to a generally low standard of living. If the upper class 
Chinese have mastered their language, can’t the underprivileged ones 
be taught it, too? If our own system of education does not yet 
represent the summum bonum for a land of our wealth and pro 
fessed ideals, will legislating simplicity and legalizing slang aa 
us all better Americans? We know English is flexible, meaningful, 
versatile, representative of a culture and a morality as well oe 
registering agent for primal needs, Why not teach it for 
glorious vehicle that it is, a language that more than any ° 
articulate of man’s grasping for the stars? 
- Because some uninformed soldiers called Mt. Etna 


ing from the French. One may smile at “bag of shells, 


r A . ye e sta 
would be interesting to have statistical evidence of tHe > 
that “soldiers and civilians in America have long pre : 
smile at Mrs. Malaprop, but even the uninitiated learn 
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ther 1s 


«yt, Edno’; 
, e; rrow- 
shall we all say “foodball”? “Bagatelle” is still a brilliant a it 


tement 
We 


avoid 


p TO MR. BECKOFP_—£_————— 


And lest one convey the impression that pleasure 

ge must be confined to highbrow circumlocution, it 
through oe oint to two contemporary comedians, Archie of 
is psu ay and the inimitable “Schnozzle” Durante, ‘both of 


’ erm, ° 
am s Tav peir verbal shenanigans not on knowing less but on 
wno 


knowing more of the vagaries of English. 


JARGON. It is true that in various branches of learning there 
have developed characteristic terminologies. We deplore “pedagese,” 
the doctor’s deliberately deceptive Latinized argot, the bureaucrat’s 
and the politician’s platitudinous effusions, but we don’t want to 
legislate them out of existence. Just as Thomas Paine’s recom- 
mended cure for the licentiousness of the press was the natural 
punishment for licentiousness meted out by an enlightened reading 
public, instead of censorship, so the absurdities of some artificial 
and stilted nomenclatures will least impress a literate citizenry. 


BEAUTY IN LANGUAGE. Without casting any aspersions on 
ns religious fervor and sincerity of the Filipinos, I cannot believe 
ian really considers their pidgin English version of 
he Pipes a superior to the fluid beauty of the original. If 
F A d solace and spiritual enrichment in a broken, in- 
omen fi Ron, because they are fumbling with a new language 
E meel & a commendable thing. But English-speaking Ameri- 

not assume that it is desirable to turn back the universe 


© once more in i i - 
emergence all o the primordial ooze, in order to begin the 
t 


Cs ver again, 
r m 
ticable,” a = communication must be made clearer and prac- 
limited, “basig” y equipping everyone with a tailor-made, de- 
Sifted mem ors beac capable of comprehension by the least 
"intelligible by Our society, and by rendering every abstraction 
man mind are = or by assuming that the possibilities of the 
“Site for fis; infinite, its yearning for expression eternal, its 
T Atomic Age a its conceptions grandiose and illimitable? 
empt js made aie be interpreted in monosyllables. If a serious 
ce tomic ai, Cope with more by knowing less, then in the 
n, “ven a shrug of the shoulders will be supereroga- 


por, Harris 


wor 


Christopher Columbus High a 
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Books 


The Story of a Discussion Program. By Joseph Cahn, Eduard Ç. Lindem 
a 


Albert N. Mayers, Shirley Star, and Others. Edited by Alice Balla: 
and Winifred Fisher. New York Adult Education Council +a 
York. 1946. 94 pages. $1.00. » New 


` 


Democracy’s most favorable environment is one in which ther 
of free discussion. Such discussion should increase the know 
participants. It should improve the quality of their thinking, 
of their judgments and their understanding of the views of 
It should clarify opinions and, in the interchange of ideas, furthe 
of problems. 


© 38 a spirit 
ledge of the 
the acuteness 
other people, 
r the solution 


Unfortunately, many discussions do not attain the goals laid out f 
We are all acquainted with the Town Halls, Forums, 
Tables and Debates which either wander along aimlessly 
contentious battles for victory. Verbal sparring takes th 
mental thinking. 

The Purposeful Discussion, as presented in the Story of a Discussion 
Program, is of a different stripe. Practiced in the Veteran-Civilian Discus- 
sion Project, which this report describes, it was developed by Professor 
Eduard C. Lindeman as an exercise in cooperative thinking which demands 
the full participation of all present. The Purposeful Discussion has a begin- 
ning and an end. It has direction. It starts with a problem and ends with 


possible solutions and courses of action. It helps satisfy democracy’s need 
for an intelligent citizenry, 


The New York Adult Education Council, interested in making an educa- 
tional contribution to the veterans who were returning to civilian life in 
great numbers, set about to find out if there was a cleavage of opinion 
between the veteran and the non-veteran on such current problems as Full 
Employment, Discrimination, Housing, Education and Conscription. At the 
same time, the Council determined to improve the technique of discussion. 
The end result of the project was to be a report which might be a useful 
guide to other agencies anxious to set up discussion programs. 

The program was carried out in New York City under the supervision of 
Dr. Joseph Cahn with the cooperation of 28 community centers and numerous 
other educational agencies during January 1, to May 31, 1946. Each center 
chose its discussion leader from a pool of forty trained by Professor Linde- 
man. The groups met once weekly for a period of eight weeks and discuss? 

a series of prearranged subjects which included, in addition to the eee 
mentioned above, The Future of America, Can the Veteran Be a Cite 
First? and What Price Peace? Membership was recruited by those in eee 
of the community centers with the reservation made by the Council that €32 
group be kept rather equally divided between veterans and non-veteran oto 
number of members in each group was purposely kept small in of af 
allow for maximum participation by all. From the Council came a pcies, 
various administrative forms for use by the liaison officers of the ar 
bibliographies plus topic outlines for distribution to the discussion # se o 

and audio-visual aids for those leaders who requested them. A comm 
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pookKs ts acted as field observers. After the last ae in = 

sociology tamales was distributed in order to aid the Council to evaluate 
uesti 

center, a q 


the pame improvement of discussion technique that this study makes its 
n the 1 


- sortant contribution. Writing a chapter entitled “Discussion : The 
most impo nable Action’, Professor Lindeman develops his pattern of 
Road t0 a which is, in essence, a plan for group problem-solving 
purposeful a the requirements of Purposeful Discussion. These are the 
"i: sisi of the development in his own words: 
= 1, What is the situation that confronts us at this moment? 

2 What are the major factors involved in this situation? 

3. In what order of importance do these factors fall? 

4. What alternatives are available for meeting this situation, for re- 

solving the conflicts it presents? 

5, Once we decide upon the most practical alternative, what appropri- 

ate roads to action can we use? 


It is í 


Professor Lindeman’s reasons for including point 5 are worthy of note: 
“The man who acts wthout thinking is a mischief-maker. The man who 
thinks without acting is a malingerer. . . . Democracy’s best friend is the 
thinking-acting citizen.” 
Tn order to carry out his plan, Professor Lindeman emphasizes that the 
prime requirement for a successful discussion is a qualified leader. This 
leader fulfills his function by promoting “sound thinking.” Definitely not a 


De ota he ge be more concerned with the logic and fairness of the 
rguments than in i 
= rm whether or not the views presented happen to 


The dis e i md . . 
City helped rea of twenty-eight discussion groups throughout New York 


the project Bog goon for this type of informal discussion, When 
Ost to successful a oe the experience gained by some centers in playing 
of their own, The ae meetings encouraged them to launch programs 
of model discussi ew York Adult Education Council also broadcast a series 
spreading the —_— " collaboration with the New York Public Library, 
ince the ma of the Purposeful Discussion even further, 

Posefu] Discussion a ri qualified leaders who were acquainted with the Pur- 
W, the Council ¢ - available for evening discussion work were relatively 
had a ound it necessary to train its own personnel. The trainees 
rofessor Lindeman, one with Professor Harry 


’ an t H ° 
ese leader WO special sessions devoted to audio-visual aids. Many of 
d their work with discussion groups. 


ne dien a F Mtie 
hee le registered e by Shirley Star, describes the convictions which 
cn à e Veter It is interesting to note that Dr. Star discovered no split 
“™pt was mad an and non-Veteran on any of the issues discussed. An 
z ct the Ai measure the newness of attitudes in order to discover 
‘ a hat “the b cussion program had on the participants, The results 
TA e direction cople who formed or changed their opinions tended to move 
of the beople with whom they discussed.” 
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7 7 
Although the discussants overwhelmingly approved of the Program ' 
general, of the quality of the discussion leaders, and of the Choice of fi 
cussion topics, they made some criticisms which are worth repeating, 8- 
Most of all, they wanted the discussions to culminate in a greater clarig 
cation of the road to action. It was also felt that the leader should eith à 
make a concluding summary or allow for a vote which would bring out i 
consensus or points of differences still remaining. One quarter of the An 
ticipants complained that some group members monopolized the Proceedin 
to the detriment of the discussion. Some complained of the homogeneity 
their groups and felt divergent viewpoints were not represented, | 
The Story of a Discussion Program, that is, the report itself, 
tribution to the cause of the Purposeful Discussion. In handbook 
summary gives to the educational agency or the community cente 
for action in the organization of a discussion set-up. Convenient forms are 
reproduced which can prove of great value in the administration of such 
program. For the discussion leader, it provides the outline of an excellent 
discussion technique proposed by Professor Lindeman and includes reviews 
of some valuable supplementary aids. 


The report presents a novel twist in the study of discussion technique by 


is a con- 
form, the 


r a guide 


including a chapter by a psychiatrist, Dr. Albert N. Mayers, who participated $ 


in the project as chairman of a committee of field observers, Viewing dis- 
cussion from a psychiatric viewpoint, Dr. Mayers declares that it has psycho- 
therapeutic value and that the leader, therefore, is a therapist: 


“The process of attachment to the leader was similar to the transference 
phenomena often seen in individual therapy. Psychiatrically speaking, the 
leader, consciously or unconsciously, often assumed a fatherly or brotherly 
role or became the substitute for someone in authority. Rarely did the leader- 


provoke negative responses in his members, 
failed.” 


Dr. Mayers also fudiant the role which the personality of the discussion 4 


leader plays in the success of discussions: 


“Just as most success in psychotherapy requires a positive transference to 
the therapist, so does success in adult education depend upon generating P a 
tive emotions toward the leader and toward the group itself. Without tha H 
adult education is bound to fail, because mere intellectualization will pers’ 
from its own lack of vitality. Man is a feeling as well as a thinking an i 
and unless the emotional factors are given their proper weight, thought 
any significance is impossible.” ful 
The Council is in the vanguard of a crusade to popularize the Purpan ig 
Discussion, for Professor Lindeman’s pattern is definitely a great stri ci 
the development of discussion procedure, Psychiatry, however, seems is 
to make the next contribution and it is hoped that the Council will not hes!" 
to take the leadership in this field as it has with The Story of o D" 
Program. 


JAcK BLUMENFELD 
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and if he did, the group usually — 
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A Project in Appraisal es ee 
David H. Moskowitz* ; 


od of educational literature, issued under the auspices 
at councils, state departments, individual schools and col- 
o a sociations of teachers, attests toa healthy state of self- 
E legess ane arer to the content, method, and purpose of secondary edu- 
eraming objective of these enquiries is the improvement of ` 


— _ The major i 
ré Oats in general, and the improvement of teaching and learning, 
Dr c , 


‘a ine this framework, it is natural that the High School Division ` 
fas embarked upon a program of evaluation, beginning with an ap- 
_ praisal of the program in English and Speech, This is a cooperative 
\ project in appraisal, with major emphasis upon self-evaluation. 
| Theteacher of English.through a very broad and inclusive course 
‘| of study, through the possession of many sources and materials of 
instruction, and by reason of wide choices in methodology, possesses 
degrees of freedom not enjoyed to an equal degree by teachers of 
other subjects. After a progressive development along these lines for 
many years, it is pertinent to pause for reflection as to the validity of 
current practices. It is valuable to gauge the degree to which the 
tli in English and Speech contributes to the general education 
£ f pae for responsible citizenship in a free society. 
, „- medium for the attainment of this all-inclusive objective is an 


` i y : inte 1 aes ° ° . ° 
| | ioe of instruction in English as a process of communica- 
™ |. in: through reading, 


Standards of value, a 
looked in this emphas 
at this Point, to guar 
y ` f- Smprising the total 

| - ing, Writing, Speakin 


The recent flo 





e 
t 
writing, speaking, and listening. Appreciation, | 
nd character development are not to be over- 
1S upon communication. A caution is necessary, | 
d against any thought of isolating the activities i 
program of English. The classification ‘of read- | 
A  SPedient. The a; &» and listening is to be regarded as a temporary i 
communicati aim must inevitably be an integration of these means 

Out apprai ta in any well-ordered program of instruction. 
in each « ocd i aims to ascertain the range of abilities of the students 
of improver to measure their present competence, to seek the means 
N forth in Balian and to stimulate the process of growth. As set 
l l ae Project sal etin No. 2, issued on February 11 (q.v.), the appraisal 

The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in Tue EpucaTIon INDEX, | oL consist of three main subdivisions : 

which is on file in libraries. ES -~ General survey comprising a testing program, and a study of adap- 
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HIGH POINTS 
tation to individualize instruction, of objectives, of the req 
and supplementary materials of instruction, and of special Projecn 

2. A program of self-evaluation: This re-examination of its praen 
by each department can become the most valuable aspect of the ea 
Suggestions for such self-evaluation are set forth in Bulletin No, 3 ect, 

3. A study of a group of selected students representing a A 
the school population, with the aim of appraising their Progress ang 
growth. 

It is the purpose of the Appraisal Committee to issue medial re. 
ports of noteworthy contributions of particular schools to the attain- 
ment of general objectives. In this way, the excellent practices of 
one school can be made available to all. One exa 
integrated project has come to our attention. The 


ding Prog 


own 


Lincoln High School. The outline of the proje 
The committee welcomes the receipt of such 


feels that they are an important part of our co 
appraisal. 


ct follows. 
local projects and 


UNIFORM LESSONS* 
Subject: Discrimination > 
It was my good fortune to serye my apprenticeship under a great 
teacher and humanitarian, the 1 


ate Ellen E. Garrigues. It was from 
her that I got the idea of usi 
definite reasons about their u 
following: 

I. They set the tone and 
they made it possible to in 
project. 

2. They made the first two weeks 


a. Pupils whose Programs mi 
oriented, 


j ý (J . i a 
b. Teachers were eased into a new term’s work: getting 


breathing spell in the spring term, making an easier adjust 
ment in the fall term, 


se and value, among which were the 


placed the emphasis for the term’s work; 
volve the whole school in a worth-while 


pleasanter for everyone: Fy 
ght be changed were not ¢ls 


ee f, 

*I wish to thank Miss Newton, Mrs. Kappalman, Mrs. Surrey, Miss re ish 
Mr. Steingart, and Mr. Pargot of the Abraham Lincoln High eee es- 
Department for assistance in formulating and preparing these Unifo 
sons, and The National 


é Conference of Christians and Jews an aire 
Against Intolerance for thei 


posters, 


h a flets 22 
r generosity in supplying us with lea 


Cross ‘Section of s 


mple of such an. 


Project is a set of 
uniform lessons on DISCRIMINATION employed in the Abraham — 


“Operative project in 


ng Uniform Lessons. She had very 


ao ee L 


‘ 
} 
“) 

n 





N Tuesday, Feb. 18 





A 
EEA | ppoJECT IN APPRAISAL — 


= Tuesday, Feb. 11 





The chairman didn’t have to distribute texts until the end 
ý of the second week, when pupils’ programs were set. 
All these are still good reasons. 
MAXWELL NURNBERG 


UNIFORM LESSONS 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
February, 1947 


Organization plus definition of DISCRIMI- 
NATION and distribution to pupils of 


copies of N. Y. State Law Against Discrimi- 
nation. 


Friday, Feb. 7 


TA STEREOTYPES. 

STEREOTYPES in Radio, Movies, Books. 
What can we do about them? 

Written composition. 

Capitalization. 

Speech and Stereotypes. 


Words misspelled because of confusion of 
meaning or mispronunciation. 


Thursday, Feb. 13 
Friday, Feb. 14 
Monday, Feb. 17 


- Wednesday, Feb, 19 Discrimination in Reading. 
- Thursday, Feb, 20 Distribution of Texts. 


Friday, F ebruary 7 


After you have completed 
DISCRIMINATION on the 
ingly opposite 
you get: 


your organization, write the word 


crimination (making distinctions—good or bad) 
a. Prejudice. 


- Good taste, 
Ask the class, 


ti “On the basis of these two meanings of Discrimina- 


aswan < d be one way of improving the world?” When the 
wer is given, you can go to the board and dramatically erase 
"Judice, Ig we can erase Prejudice and develop Good Taste we 

shall be taking 

and Ons—very appropriately, since Negro History Week 
Brotherhood Week run concurrently with our Uni- 


7 


€rican 


Abraham Lincoln High School . 


Discussion of State Law and motivation of 


board and ask pupils what two seem- 
meanings the word has today. This should be what 


a great step forward. That, then, is the theme of these 
niform Less 
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form Lessons. These lessons will attempt to anal 
Prejudice and what we can do to help eliminate it; they will ty 
suggest ways of developing Good Taste in reading, listening é Y to 
ing and writing. As in the past the following are merely sy bie be 
which you are to improve and to adapt to the needs of your pu a 
Some time during this period you will distribute copies of the n S, 
York State Law Against Discrimination (one will be furnisheg on 
each pupil). This law will form the basis of the pe 
ment. 


yze the Causes of 


Assignment 
Pupils should be asked to read the law and discu 
parents. They should answer in writing one or two of 
1. Why was this law passed? 
2. Does it go far enough? | | 
3. Are there any omissions you would like to see remedied? 
4. How can we help to make this law an effe 
the fight against discrimination ? ‘7 oe 
(Other, probably better, questions will occur to you.) 


Monday, February 10 l | 


SS it with their 
these questions, 


ctive instrument in 


After a brief discussion of the New York State Law, begin to- 
ses of prejudice. It is suggested that — 
‘teaching pupils the meaning of the word | 
through reading to them some or all of the follow- . 


take up the analysis of the cau 
you begin this discussion by 
STEREOTYPE 


ing excerpts, stopping to ask-clarifying questions after each: 
The Secretary Gener 


ing of his staff at United Nations headquarters yesterday, but someone 
forgot to tell Victor Chi-tsai Hoo precisely where the headquarters were. 
Headquarters are at 610 Fifth Avenue. What they told Mr. Hoo was 
merely to come to “610,” which he did—Room 610 in the Waldorf Astoria. 
Mr. Hoo is a genial man who likes to tell stories on himself. As he 
told this one with a perpetual grin, this is what happened. ' 
He rang the doorbell and a woman answered, just like the accidents m 
the movies. Looking past her he could see that this was nothing but a? 
ordinary hotel room, and he began to have his doubts. However, the poni 
greeted him casually, told him to come in, and said she was pleased to 5° 


him. 


this 
our lack of precedent and our hospitality, admits he was doubtful at 


| room 
Point, but he went in and waited while the woman went into the agin 0 


Mr. Hoo, who has been in this country often and says he resP 


In a moment, he relates, she returned and handed him a large pact 
laundry, i 


947) 


ard 


next day’s assign. 





K 


'} 


bia 


> 
\ 
A 
> 


al of the United Nations, Trygve Lie, called a meet- 





j 
| A pROJ 


Question: Wh 


~ Bay, . 


É 1 


No. 70—P 


ECT IN APPRAISAL — 


Hoo used his gifts of diplomacy. “Madame,” he remarked. 
here has been a slight misunderstanding: In your country 
re laundrymen, but in my country, they are also doctors, 
and philosophers. I think I am in the wrong room. 





Then Mr. 
“f'm afraid t 
many Chinese a 


clerks, shoemakers, 


at two meanings has the sentence, “I think I am in 


9? 
the wrong room f 
Eora ERT DOi. 


Y From an editorial in the London News C hronicle called “Sh Jig 

Hands with Murder,” written after Reichsmarshal Goering sur- 

rendered and his captors shook hands with him: — 
“Once and for all,” said the editorial, “Hermann Goering -is an evil, 


cruel murderer to whom justice must be done. Because he is fat, he is not 


__ kind; because he laughs, he is not merciful; by his record he is a criminal.” » 


Question: What kind of stereotype is attacked here? 
Shakespeare was guilty of this kind of stereotype in Julius Caesar: 
“Let me have men about me that are fat, 
= Sleek-headed men, arid such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much; such men are dangerous.” 


x * * * 


The following excerpts from Army Talk, Orientation Fact Sheet 
rejudice! Roadblock to Progress—may be helpful in 
of stereotypes and their dangers : 

‘Practical 
the idea of 
People enjo 


discussion 


cating frogs and other foods we've never tasted but which other 
y. Or we may be prejudiced against bow ties or purple shirts. 
ls are meaningless prejudices which don’t hurt us. There are 
ein ee however, which affect our lives very much. A prejudice 
: a necktie because of its color is harmless—but a prejudice against 
Person because of his color race, nationality, or religion can do plenty 
of damage, . . i 
k prejudice is an opinion or emotionat feeling: which isn’t based on fact 
ĉason, It is an attitude in a closed mind. 


am i b 


By the time we have grown up we already have “pictures in our mind” 


net People with whom we've had little or no contact. We may have : 
ons ped Picture of Negroes as lazy, stupid, happy-go-lucky ; pih 

whist a stingy and money-mad; of Irishmen as not temperate S ; . 

he Cy-loving. These stereotypes are being constantly reinforced throug 


"SPapers, movies, conversations and jokes, books and radio, A “i 


(from New York Times, slightly expurgated) 


y everyone of us has prejudices. Some of us may shudder at 
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story, comic strip, or movie may not make too deep an impression, 
ever, when time after time the Negro is presented as a crap-shooti ` 
shiftless character; the Latin as a gangster or racketeer; the ng, 


} 


. oriental 
a slinking, mysterious, and crafty person—then deep and last as. 


. aoe ing impres. 
sions are made which go to form attitudes and prejudices. Pres 
* * * * 


A very vivid parable showing how a stereotype ori 
prejudice or a closed-mind generalization is ‘contai 
paragraph of a review of “Glass House of Prejudi 
Times Book Review, Feb. 2, 1947: 
| “All Indians,” said the traveler, “walk in single file.” 
“How do you know?” he was asked. 
“Well, the one I saw did.” ~ 
So we know, with equal validity, that Mexicans ar 
shiftless, Japanese sly and Jews either bankers and/or Reds. 


ce” in the N. Y. 


* k * a 


After the meaning of a stereotype and its dan 
established, the following excerpt from Max 
illustrate the other meaning of Discrimination 


Some may prefer to use it on another day when pupils’ tastes in 
books, radio, movies, and music are discussed. 


“I remember talking to an old cleaning woman in a hotel down South. 
‘Oh, yes,’ she told me, ‘I listen to Walter Winchell. He’s wonderful.’ 
I was glad to hear this. I asked her if she heard Drew Pearson. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘he’s wonderful, too.’ _ 

‘Do you ever hear H. V, Kaltenborn?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘he’s wonderful,’ 

‘And Upton Close?’ | 

‘He’s wonderful, too,’ 

‘And Fulton Lewis, Jr.?’ 
‘He’s wonderful, too,’ 


I was inclined to throw up my hands at the time. I thought, what 1s oa 
This woman likes everybody, regardless of his point of view. And a 
) Tealized that here was a woman who before radio would never have oi 
the chance even to practice this lack of discrimination. There 1s G fee » 
all education for all people where you like everything until you ee 


taste. This woman was at that stage.” (Italics ours.) 


Assignment: 


f e 
What are the stereotypes we hear and see over the radio oF a D 
Give specific stereotypes of some of the fellow" 
“typical” adolescent, the “typical” school teacher, the Negt® 
Italian, the Irishman, the Jew, the Oriental. , 
10 


screen ? 


the 


ned in the first 


e stupid, Negroes. 


gers have been firmly _ 
Lerner can be used to E 
(discriminating taste). — 


~ _ Previous two d 











se 


4 PROJECT IN APPRAISAL 


For motivating the assignment you can use this excerpt from 
Walter Wine ilariously f until Hitler turned them 
Racial differences were once hilariously unny : 
hastly nightmare. What was once a light allusion to a half ozen 
mo ities has become a heavy reference to 4,000,000 dead... . It is time, 
PE sa the stage, movies, and radio started doing their own laundry. 
; ee hear any comics—I call them vomics—who use jokes offensive 


to any race or people, please let-me know. I am going to ridicule them _ 


right off the stage. 


Tuesday, F ebruary 11 


You will be- furnished with a copy of How Writers Perpetuate 
Stereotypes and other pamphlets, ‘generously given to us by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, to help you plan this 


lesson. i 


The discussion of stereotypes seen on the screen, heard on the air; 
or read in books, should bring out several points in answer to such 
questions as these : 

1. What are the specific traits the stereo 

Aldrich and Andy Hardy as 


ter, Amos and Andy, and Uncle Tom as “typical” Negroes? 
Does this tell the truth about the adolescent or the Negro? 
Why is it dangerous to generalize about 
What can we do to eliminate dangerous 
prejudiced generalizations ? 

5. What can we do about our own prejudices ? 

The last two questions run into motivation for Thursday’s com- 
Position writing which should be based on the discussion of the 
ays. A list of topics follows: 


type emphasizes in Henry 


an entire group? 
stereotypes, based upon 


Composition Topics 
(Select topics suitable to grades you teach.) i 
mportance of writing “fan” 
d to be assured that they 


ar; ' letters—those who do good 
ki have supporters. 
I. What we can do about tt—Letters 


l To department stores (like A & S, for instance) congratulating them 
s on crossing color lin 


es in hiring sales people. 
© theatres, restaurants, hotels about unfair practices. 
40 railroads—Negroes not permitted in dining cars south of Wash- 
ington unless section is screened off. 
© congressmen urging passage of F.E.P.C. at this session or to state 
Rislators Urging extension of anti-discrimination law to colleges. 


11 


le 





“typical” adolescents, or in Roches- ` 
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5. To movie producers, newspapers, radio stations, ete. 
stereotypes or praising a particular program (for ex 
“Superman” because of its fight against intolerance), 

-6. To movie producers suggesting issuance of shorts of the ki 

-used on theme of discrimination and intolerance, . 

7. To an athletic coach commending him for cancelling a game because 
of Jim Crow regulations. i 

8. To the appropriate office citing a violation of the new State law 

9. To the president of big league baseball urging removal of 
ban on hiring of Negro players. 

10. To Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan Opera House aski 

x follow recommendation of John Ball, Jr. (Brooklyn Daily 
asks that fine Negro talent be used in important roles. 


» Condemnin g 


nd the army 4 p 


`~ 


apparent 


ng that he 
Eagle) who 


II. Discrimination and Prejudice 
1. Pride and Prejudice. 
2. My first recollection of prejudice. 
3. Sometimes it (color, religion, nationality) makes no difference! 
4. I had made up my mind not to like him (her), but 


EREEREER wees 


6. I was (angry, upset, ashamed, or flattered) when I 
7. It happened to me! i 


8. “To bigotry no sanction !” ba 
9. A prejudice I haven’t yet overcome. 
10. Art has no color lines, 
. 11. Athletics, a solvent for prejudice. 
12. I am intolerant when it comes to 


III. Discriminating (Good) Taste ? | 


1. When I read and enjoyed .......... I realized my taste had changed. 
2. I used to love the comics but now | 


3. In music it used to be the “Three Little Fishes,” now it’s the three ` 
big B’s. ) 

4. How (or why) my taste changed in ........ EEn 

5. What ‘music (poetry, the theater, or painting, etc.) means to me. 

6. Movies I Keep Away From (or radio comedians or radio shows). 

7. My favorite (radio show or comedian, movie or movie star, book oF 
author, newspaper or magazine), 

A iira I could do without. 


Assignment ; 
Select a topic and prepare a working plan on it. «acetals 
Distinguish between the outline (which is made of some ind 
ready written) and the working plan (which is made for som© our 
to be written). Stress the need for a working plan. For most om 7 
pupils a composition springs from the brain like Athene fully a 


à h ; tion: 
Here is a simple form indicating steps in planning a compos? 


p 
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4 PROJECT IN APPRAISAL 


| ing material - i , Sue il : 
A. C sear the mind of all ideas on subject and jot them down. 


(Armchair research) 


‘tting material ~ a 
_ ee sufficient material to use? Is all of it important? 
(Unity) 


_ Arranging Material l 
i Tndicate ‘by letters or numbers ideas that belong together. 
These will become separate paragraphs. (Coherence) 

Also point out difference between repeating an idea and developing 
it with facts or examples so that it moves ahead. (Difference be- 
tween general and specific words) ni i ~ 

Stress importance of economy of expression which can be achieved 


' only by planning. -Pupils like the story of G. B. Shaw or Mark 


Twain or Pascal or Dorothy Parker or Confucius, who once wrote, 


“Please excuse this long letter. I didn’t have time to write a short 
DOR” sa 


Only good planning will produce a good composition. (And by the 


` way, only. good planning will produce a good lesson.) 


Thursday, February 13—Writing of the composition. No assignment. 
Friday, February 14 : 

In the so-called science of graphology writing uphill is supposed 
to show industry and a desire to achieve a goal; dotting the ? with a 
circle is supposed to reveal a person given to fads; a capital M with 
a high first stroke supposedly indicates pride. Graphologists use 
many other stereotypes to read your character from your penmanship. 
as how much more can be really read about a person’s character 
— y his spelling, his punctuation, and his use of capitals. People 
tio © been asked to apply by letter in their own handwriting for posi- 

ns of responsibility. The good taste he uses in selecting proper 


Paper, color of ink, choice of words, tells the type of person the 
writer js, 


kin a lesson we want pupils to discriminate between the use of 
zations capital letters, After stressing the principle behind capitali- 
See ho eae word its proper prominence or pay it due respect— 

ve a Pupils can apply this principle in writing the following 


ences in their loose-leaf notebooks : 
l. In Geor 


l gia, as well as in other parts of the South, Negroes have 
ong been th 


e victims of political discrimination, a practice which is cer- 


13 
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tainly un-American. . 
2 Four Amy chaplains—a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, ang 
‘nicters—stood hand in hand on a sinki ' two 
Protestant ministers—sto ing t 


Tansport į 
North Atlantic praying to God for the safety of their men, n the 


3. For the spring term John chose mathematics, F rench, chemistry 
English as his majors. : , and 
4. In our high school the Lincoln Award is presented each 
to an outstanding citizen.of our city—this year to Mrs. Elean 
the widow of our great war President. 
5. A good American book for enlightening us on the r 
- discrimination is Probing Our Prejudices, published by 


February 12 
or Roosevelt, 


Brothers, Inc. 


Assignment 


= 


Make up a week-end radio assignment suitable to the grades of 
work you teach and looking forward to Monday’s lesson on speech, 


`` Monday, February 17° 


Speech 


Most of you are very discriminating when you go shopping for 
clothes or a hat or a tie. How discriminating would you be, if you 
could go shopping for speech (manner of speaking and voice)? If 


there were speech to sell, what would you buy? (Whose voice and 


speech would you want as your own?) 


In order to shop wisely you will have to develop a discriminating 
ear. What habits or patterns of speech would you shun? What in 
speech or voice would correspond*to loud, showy clothes, or unbe- 
coming, badly fitting garments? Learn to listen to yourself as well 
as to others. Jot down mispronunciations and errors in enunciation 
that you’d refuse to buy. 

What will 


k you have to pay? Answers should be gotten sron o 
class, 


un- 
On another sheet are some thirty sentences to be used as i- j 
_ cation, pronunciation, speech and voice test. Any who seem r 
clinical help should be referred to speech clinics. 


Assignment 


Make up an appropriate assignment for next day’s spellin 
Tuesday, /February 18 


14 


g lesson 


4 PROJECT 


because of a! 


fasons behind — 
Harper and 





m iy anina Aaa Oe 
tr tal isspelled 
-- tc a lesson in spelling, dealing with words that are misspe 
aoe ack of discrimination : 
1. those that are often carelessly pronounced by the lore rr 
2, those that are confused in meaning with another wor 
the same or similar sound. RPR 
It is, therefore, also a lesson in pronunciation and meaning. 
From the list given below select those suited to the grades you are 
teaching. Some that seem too gasy, words like women ne yee 
lead (for led) then (for than} loose (for lose) there ( or their) 
are misspelled even on Regents papers. Give such words in all terms. 


Confused è Mispronounced 
accept, except * government 
lose, loose mischievous ` 
past, passed height 
desert, dessert - grievous 
to, too, two 7 library 
adjoin, adjourn pronunciation 
than, then surprise 
their, they’re, there congratulate 
it’s, its tragedy* 


whose, who's _ 


. environment 
Stationery, stationary ` athletics 
weather, whether similar* 
Principle, principal villain® 
Capital, capitol village* 
affect, effect Britain* 
formerly, formally accumulate 


bullion, bouillon : 
lea. lea prophesied 


captain* 
Personal, personnel pantomime 


: - Assignment 
Ty to recall books you 
and thought worth-while r 


mend highly to fellow- 
tell in a 


have ever read—those you have enjoyed 
eading—those you would certainly recom- 
students. Make a list of at least three and 
sentence or two for each of three just why you think so 


hi 
ny of it. Don’t use “wonderful,” “interesting,” or “lifelike”; 


*W 
Or s . 
rds starred are not mispronounced by’ pupils. The point to be made here 


is t 
wia they cannot be pronounced correctly the way they are often misspelled 
9y, Similiar, Britian, captian, etc). 


YS 





oy perma ee aa 


Cot gem ge reg) phietnnae OP hota Geet ® 


‘en ar a 
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try to say something specific about the book. At the top of 


as a title, write, “How Good Is My Taste?” your list, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1947 | sig 
Reading 


Develop your own lesson here, giving it any em 
Out of the discussion should come some kind of answer to questio 
like, “What is a best book?” “Why do you forget ns 
few weeks and remember others for years?” “Ho 
when you are reading a best book?” ete. 

With the aid of suggestions made by pupils submit. your list- of 
best books for our revised supplementary reading list, 
Thursday, September 19, 1947 . 

Distribution of first text.” 


Supplementary Material 
(For distribution or reference) 


State Law vs. Discrimination—1 for each pupil. 

Pamphlet How Writers Perpetuate Stereotypes (1 copy) PA 
Leaflet American Brotherhood (1 copy) J 
Leaflet Race? What the Scientists Say (1 copy) 

Leaflet Intercultural Books for Children (1 copy) 

Intercultural Plays (on file in English Office) 


NOIRA 


TEACHER'S DIGNITY 

I wish that I could persuade every teacher in an elementary school 
to be proud of his occupation—not conceited or pompous, but proud. 
People who introduce themselves with the shameful remark that a 
are "just an elementary-school teacher” give me despair in my cm 
Did you ever hear a lawyer say deprecatingly that he was On A 3 
little patent attorney? Did you ever hear a physician say, “I am a ae 
brain surgeon”? I beg of you to stop apologizing for being 4 ar 
of the most important section of the most important profession tend 
world. The grandeur of your profession can clothe you like a 5P 
cloak. Pull it around you; draw up to your full height, look any 
squarely in the eye; and say, I am a teacher. 


= ission: 
—William G. Carr, Sec’y, Educational Policies ma, 
Quoted in Education Digest, Ann 4 
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Horse and Buggy Supervision in The 
Atomic Age—The Case of the 

Social Studies | | 
ALBERT H. SAYER, Brooklyn Technical High School 


f the social studies should be grateful to Isaacs and 
Brier for having crystallized in their article (Towards a Theory 


Supervision, Hicu Points, May 1946) the feeling of frustration ` 
. at: has become widespread among teachers and supervisors of the 
- social studies. 


4 


`` 


claimed by many teachers as a ringing challenge, as virtually a 


= pedagogical “declaration of independence,” reveals that something is ` 


` wrong. Why should teachers be so afraid of visits and supervisory 


` Visit-report techniq 


__ Of the School facili 


xnstantly, C] 


~ Stud 


F i 


i 


_ Teports, even in schools where the personal and professional relation- 


ships of chairman and teachers are good? Is it merely malfunctioning 
of the supervisory set-up? Or is something preventing classroom 
teachers from doing the kind of work, day in and day out, which 


they would be willing to display to anyone at any time? a 


a 


SUCCESSES. It goes without saying that the improvement of the 
Bae ie lan an elementary school where the principal was in the 
ot visiting every room in the school every day—informally, 


charmingly, briefly, wi : m 
a fine blend cf aa the strain of formal visits. There was 


tated the improvement of instruction. 


chairme, a high school department in which the rap- 
eas me teachers was unusual. The latter often 
mais O visit them, and the teachers intervisited 

oms Were always open—except on drafty days. 
chairman frequently differed on the evaluation of 
merits of various techniques, and on the courses of 


re Was a climate which nourished good teaching in the 
of that word. m 


| There was, likew 
Port between 
invited the ¢ 


ĉachers and 
“ssons, on the 
Y5 yet the 


fullest sen se 


XCEPT 
Partments arë TI 


S Ortuito 


ON. Unfortunately, such schools and such de- 
» and always will be, exceptional. They are the result 
uS coming together of strong leaders and nuclei of 


17 
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~ SOMETHING IS WRONG. The fact that the article was ac- 


ue of supervision is a highly desirable develop-. 


Ctorial and guidance functions. The atmosphere ` 


. 
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superior teachers. And that points to the fundamental 
our theory of supervision as thus far developed : 
situations, with exceptional supervisors and exc 
taken as the norms. 


i mistake of 
it Premises ideal 
€ptional teachers 


A PARAGON. The chairman is expected to be a 
poise and charm that his teachers will feel no strain 
them. He must be a literary stylist, so that he ca 
which concisely give comprehensive and accurate descriptions of the 
lessons observed, perspicaciously pointing to the merits of the lessons 
(even when there are none worth mentioning), and deftly recom- 
mending improvements without hurting anyone’s feelings, and with- 
out putting any teacher “on the spot” for promotional purposes. He 
must show the patience of a saint with his “slow” teachers, and be 
` relentless with the recalcitrant ones. He must have the executive 
ability to organize his department, purchase supplies, find and sys- 
tematize visual and auditory aids, know about the latest texts, act 
as guidance counselor to pupils and parents, give advice to the princi- 


Person of such 


n write reports 


pal, stimulate extracurricular activities, dig up substitutes, attend -. 
professional meetings, and help his teachers prepare for examina- 


tions. He must prove himself a good supervisor by making life as 
easy as possible for his teachers. He must prove himself a good 
executive by delegating as much work as possible to his teachers. 


The classroom teacher is, of course, expected to be a superb 
craftsman. He teaches five lessons a day, involving two or a 
(sometimes four) preparations. Theoretically, the same lesson 
provide for differences from one class to another. The lessons shou 


: ei ills. - 
vary from day to day, in order to develop various types of ski 


Some lessons should stress attitudes rather than skills or knowle rt 
some should be socialized lessons; others, drill lessons. pas 
motivation—summaries—board work—map work—quizzes 0 5 to 
or not to check homework! Questioning should be broad mE the 
go beyond the homework, yet be specific enough to ee 
assignment: it should be thought-provoking, and also ee each 
Students should be encouraged to talk at length, but t teh mus 
Should reach two-thirds of the class every day. The ie att st 

always be in control of the lesson, artistically carrying j 
to step; but the lesson should be pupil-centered. 


o o tings» 
At the same time, the teacher attends professional mee 8 
18 : 


reads 


when he visits - 
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RSE AND BUGGY SUPERVISION 
0 ) 


periodicals, professional journals, and the latest 
the Ne ad and in other avenues of culture; takes in-service 
books in his j ares for promotion examinations ; and, these days, 
courses, ane sieht to maintain his standard of living. All this—and 
oh husband and father, or wife and mother! 


INADEQUACIES. To summarize—the present supervisor-teacher 


lationship makes for interesting questions on promotion tests, but 
a? ot producing adequate results in its function of improving 
ar t Far be it from me to belittle the progress which has 
been made in the teaching of the social studies during the last fifteen 


years. We have greatly reduced the amount of rote teaching, and 


have introduced a socialized atmosphere into the classroom. We 
have broken down classical traditions enough to make room for some 
attention to the world about us. We have made a valiant effort to 


solve the problem of the “slow learner.” In spite of all these ad- 
vances, however, the ener 


feels frustrated. He feel 
noticeably, and that the 


earnest and competent the chairm 
in grappling with the 


getic, progressive, and conscientious teacher 
s that the rate of progress has slowed down 


an, does not give him enough help 


overwhelming problems he faces. So he lacks 
confidence in what he 


is doing, closes his classroom door, and finds 
fault with supervisory reports. | 


fin, ‘S2acs-Kolodney article, unfortunately, offers a static ap- 
attacks its a problem. It takes the existing set-up for granted, and 
specific actio i The criticisms are generally valid as regards 
addition to oa i individual supervisors, They do not constitute an 
misuse of p S oiy oi Supervision; merely a complaint about the 
in asically sound supervisory techniques. / 

thing sheng teaching is essentially an art is nota helpful one, 
nds Of a sunen: < viewed Primarily as a craft, which can, in the 
pect man Perior teacher, be lifted to an artistic level. We cannot 

y teachers to become artists ; but we can expect that every 


teacher 
Rac be Siven the training and materials which will enable him to 
"™Mpetent cra 


ftsman, 
ls | | vn adi 
is that th more than a matter’of semantics. The connotation of “art 
he ca We teacher 'S an artist using the pupils as a medium by which 
XPress” himself. Upon the observer rests the responsibility 


mg for the artist’s message; only the Philistine would 
‘19 
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Present chairman-teacher set-up, however 
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AND 

: ! Koms Tr f the problem, 
evaluate a work of art by objective standards. The craftsman, on the | . ple. It would not, however, reach to the roots oO p 
other hand, tempers his hig oe brier seg with the disciplin ; sa ma as follows: 

~ -of the productive system of which he is a part. However origi ; : Y i | . . : 
may be in his methods and products, what he offers to rae Ba "ppp WANTED! First, the teacher of social — has i. 
must meet generally accepted standards of workmanship ang vai ‘oe d, and still does not receive, the comprehensive guidance w 
Sh ai ; 


It follows, accordingly, that I do not regard the su 
art critic, constrained from applying specific Standards of achieve- 
ment to the lesson unfolding before him, lest he expose his lack of 
the insight to appreciate the inner creativeness of the teacher. 


i achieve a high level of progress in the improve- 
ar) a nti yaad a a Since he started teaching, his 
Fiaing has consisted of these sundry items: ay 

(a) a residue of generalities from pedagogy courses 
(b) some good ideas from a practicum course l 
(c) his textbook 
(d) a calendar of lessons, based on the ‘syllabus 
` (e) periodic, though infrequent, observation reports 


(£) haphazard gleanings from conversations with his chairman and $ 
fellow-teachers 


(g) sometimes, visits to colleagues’ classes S 
(h) occasional bulletins from the chairman or grade leaders, offering 
_ Suggestions for enrichment 
All these together are not enough. Ask any chairman how many 
|. good lessons he sees in a year. Ask the superior teacher how often 
eS “he teaches a superior lesson. The least bit of scratching below the 
Surface reveals a glaring paucity of good teaching. 
Whose fault is that? Neither the teachers’ nor the chairman’s. 
0 much is being asked of them ! 


Pervisor ag an | 


Isaacs and Kolodney are right to the extent that they point to two . 
=- unfavorable developments: (1) the misuse which has been made of 
= the visit-report technique of supervision, (2) the error of many chair- 

men in relying upon the visit-report as the chief technique of super- 
vision. It may be that the observation report has become such a_ 
3 routinized affair that, by now, it is, except in the hands of the 
= superior chairman, of doubtful value. Perhaps our chairmen ought 


to experiment with more visits (followed by oral conferences when 
advisable) and fewer written reports. a 


-> 
ote pnan ; 
pariis MRD 
a haB NALD ONAL, EA per tier go TE 
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IMPORTANCE OF SUPERVISOR. Isaacs and Kolodney are 
wrong, however, when they, by implication at least, belittle the func- 
tion of the supervisor. The theory that “he supervises best who ~ 
supervises least” is as outmoded as the analagous theory of govern- 
ment. The contentment which some teachers may derive from the 


Second, > a. ‘ : 
absence of positive supervision is hardly comparable with the joy i tions, ethene A Pipe even under optimum condi- 
that most teachers find in the self-improvement made possible by the 'n a state of constant and rapid a x. Tle weeds = rages — 
right kind of supervision. One of the reasons for the better ea i unbiased and well organized -m i -iip a A 
of the social studies today than a generation ago is the improvemen i- ations activities. Hed Die fa in teaching purposes, of United 
that has taken place in methods of supervision and administration Te Profits since 1940, He notices in the Times py a 

it tele | control bey S article, in the Atlantic of December, 1946, on banker 
STANDARDS NEEDED. Nor should we accept the implicat? < | Ale ought to © railroads, which might be suitable for classroom use. 
that open-mindedness among teachers and supervisors toward W. N] - hose ppo, ad Schumann’s Soviet Politics and Kravchenko’s 


e b A k a 
orthodox techniques is an alternative to the establishment and por 
ance of definite minimum standards of performance. On the “iishe 
the more assured we are that such standards have been esta 


s 0° 
. ! e in © 
and are being met, the freer supervisors and teachers can b 


Operative experimentation, 


e ° 1 ont 
Getting rid of stereotyped and unreasonable observation TS i 


Syllabus, — before he reaches the last unit in’ the history 

“SSons on the a ooking for up-to-date case materials to enrich his 
© wonders h gnificance of overhead costs in the modern economy. 

Kohn’, book OW important Schlesinger’s Age of Jackson, Hans 

; “acher of ‘rs on nationalism, or Fast’s The American are for the 
t story. And so on, ad infinitum. 


f 
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: [April, 1947) 
But—when does he have the time to read; evaluate, 
How much he’d like to do—and how little he can do! 


The chairman, of course, should do this work for th 
Yet he works under the same handicap of lack of time. 
half-dozen conferences a year in which to reach his tea 
group. If he’s lucky, he has four or five superior teach 
him in the task of meeting the dynamic requirements of 
but these people are busy working in professional o 
running the G. O. and other extracurricular activities, 
for examinations. 


e teachers, 
He has a 
chers as a 
ers to help 
the Subject; 
Tganizations, 


TWO SUGGESTIONS. We must face the fact that we are ap- 
proaching the limit of what we can expect from the present set-up. 
In some way we must expand that set-up so as to increase effective- 
ness and diminish frustration. \ 


Two ways in which this can be accomplished are— 
(a) job sheets for classroom teachers 
(b) a service bureau for the social studies. 


Imagine a tool-and-die maker being told that he must figure out 
for himself how to do each job assigned to him; it would not be 
comme il faut for him to work from a blueprint. Silly? Yet that’s 
virtually the effect of the supervisory set-up we now use. The 
Superior teacher is no problem; from year to year he continues to 
. grow as a craftsman, perfecting and innovating, and transmitting to 
tion. The average teacher (and I do not use the word “average” with 
any connotation of mediocrity) does the best he can. During the first 
few years of his career, he improves at a rapid rate, and then reaches 
a point of diminishing returns. The occasional new ideas he ne 
from his chairman, fellow-teachers, or professional articles are n° 
enough to offset the effects of in-breeding. | 


The job sheet would be a blueprint from which the teacher a 
derive the benefit of the best thinking of the social studies tea cular 
as a body, It would show a half-dozen aims on which a “ee” 
lesson might be based, several ways of motivating a lesson, cig to 
of key questions from which the teacher could make a ee 0 
suit his own purposes, suggestions for socialized proce ch- 


i : ; ‘ch the 
projects, visual aids, and supplementary readings to enrich 
22 


and compile? - 


n ee Ne Da s 
PERTE ne eles am 


and Studying 


his chairman and colleagues the products of his learning and imagina- - 
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GY SUPERVISION no 


-Ai dudal the job sheets would keep the 
-. Periodic revision of 
ing of that oe ike k facts and figures, visual and auditory aids, the 
teachers oF dip in that field, and on what’s being done in the 
newest S 


other schools ‘ economics, or from economics to civics, would get 
from history a of each of the seventy-or-so titles in the calendar 
a better a such a job sheet every teacher would be able to 
= S IDI with the confidence that every lesson would meet a 
inii standard of performance. ; 


No, such job sheets would not constitute a strait-jacket, nor bar 


} superior teaching. Not only would the good teacher be able to go 


beyond the suggestions of the job sheet, but through the job sheet he 
would find it easier to share with his colleagues throughout the city 
the fruits of his energy and original thinking, k 


~ 


The job sheets would be a boon to the substitute, to the young 


- appointee, and to the experienced teacher who, after fifteen years, 


has squeezed his lesson plans dry, and finds it difficult to make his 


| lessons exciting to his pupils or to himself ; a boon even to the chair- 


man, who, after all, has to wor 
would make general the kinds of 
the past generation, are still the 
Would be replaced with systema 
and fear would be converted int 
Success would be a spur to fu 


Such job Sheets do not now 


ty about these people. Job sheets 
lessons which, despite the gains of 
exception. Anarchy and fumbling 
tic working methods. Uncertainty 
o self-assurance; and the feeling of 
tther self-improvement. 
A ; exist, however, and they won’t appear 
Ea le hari That is why we need a service bureau for the social 
system for Wee of this service bureau would be to institute a 
vidual de a uating that improvement of instruction which indi- 
partments, by their separate efforts, can achieve only to a 


limited de 
teacher and taina make life easier and happier for both 
The first ta 


sheets for Sk of the service bur 


€ various social 
o 

compe ated to a series 
b ed without central 


Ureay 
WO Id erf n 
SUPervision Perform on 


eau would be to create sets of job 
“Studies courses. This work would. have 
of committees, but it would never be 
and vigorous leadership. Second, the 
e of the most important functions of 
-It would make the best practices of 
nd departments the common possession of the teaching 
a whole, Third, it would maintain a steady flow into the 
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schools of the materials needed to improve the teaching of a | 
events. These three functions are more than enough to just; fy ni 
creation of this position. In fact, at this point it is pertinent x 
inquire whether the social studies are not as deserving ? 


° ° ° of this kind 
of service as science, accounting, music, art, and other field ee 


S. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS. There are numerous other significant 
tasks to be performed by a service bureau for the teachers of social 
studies; As a central liaison agency it could help a great deal to 
(a) speed up revision of syllabi | 
(b) articulate the social studies in the several divisions of the school 
system 


(c) promote the correlation of the social studies with the other 


r subjects _ 
(d) foster experimentation in materials and methodo 


i ogy, and establish 
an exchange library for new ideas : 


(e) provide chairmen with annotated biblio 
and films ` 


(£) work out a more effective program of radio teaching ' 
(g) integrate the activities of the Standing Committee for the Social 


Studies, the Curriculum Council, the Bureau of Visual Aids, and special 
committees like the Hannig Committee on the Army Training Program. - 


The teachers of the social studies need more leadership than is pro- 


on of a social-studies service 
p. 


oc NSC) 


~ 


WORRYING ABOUT REGENTS 


The school ought to equip its youth in the very best manner a 
life, and the teacher ought not out of consideration for examination 
requirements to neglect or hinder anything which otherwise = 8 1l 
- ++ Teach in the right way, then there will be life and love in 1t T 
and when the examination comes your pupils will know more ae 
your teaching from the very beginning had been fettered by exam 


j i inually 
tion requirements. The pupils really learn most when they continu 


that 
have a feeling that it is all something useful and valuable, and e 
it is not too far elev 


C f kno 
ated above that actual life which they either 
or are beginning to have some notion of. 


; ). 
—Otto Jespersen in How to Teach a Foreign Language (1904 
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WHAT PRICE OBSERVATION?" 


WARD J. BERNATH 
ie High School 65, Manhattan 


how shall we observe our teachers? Ask the 

au al phe oe or of a Board of Examiners committee. 

i traditional answer will be: a principal should observe each 

Bec least once a semester, should give her a written report, and 
should have her sign for its receipt. | 


That answer troubles me. I have not been able to get about that 


often. I have asked teachers to sign for reports — generally good 


ones — but I was never comfortable doing it. This paper is a dis- 
cussion of the problem. 


NO TIME! I do not have enough time formally to observe ote 


teacher in my school every term. 30 minutes of observation, 20 
minutes of dictation, and 30 minutes of conference discussion are 
more than I can afford — in spite of the delegation of tasks, in spite 
of two assistants, and in spite of hours of homework. Time was 


_ when principals had time for traditional observation. Today modern 


concepts have crowded into our jobs new responsibilities. In retro- 
spect we shall some day 


realize that in this transition period we intro- 
duced new superviso 


ry goals, but had not the courage to modify 
our observation Practices in conformity with them. 


Saf ete AND COMMITTEE WORK. The modern prin- 
S 


community work to an extent seldom done in the past. 
He attends or calls luncheon conferen 


ces S 
mg dinners. He belongs to the Poli [= r 
he Merchants’ Association, and to 
uncil. He work 
in fund raising 
are inadequate h 
Stream of Visito 


The 
Made ovement for the democratization of school procedures has 
intend ms in our time fund. To the usual monthly school, super- 
mi nts, and Division conferences were added numerous com- 
ittee meeti 


work ngs. We have teacher committees on textbooks, on 
"Shop Plans, 


we accompli 
IE rugged 


. the regional branch of Welfare 
S with his Parents’ Association. He participates 
campaigns. If recreational or child care facilities 


e becomes a member of citizens groups. He has a 
rs to whom he owes some of his time. 


sh via committees what we could not accomplish in 
“authoritarian days. But teacher committees require our 
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consultation time if they are to be effective. And our time ig furth 

curtailed by commitments to our Principal’s Association, to = er 
culum committees, to the Board of Examiners, to the Agi. Tri. 
Superintendent’s committees. tant 


THE DIFFICULT? SCHOOL. In a difficult school a huge sha 
of the principal’s time goes to emergencies. He cannot delegate 
completely his responsibility for the handling of gang fights, holdu x 
assaults, glass breakage, or accidents. Administrative matters ia 
tine in other schools, are of urgent importance to him. The Tink 
room, the yards, street traffic, the patrolling of neighborhood stores 
are danger-spots which require his thought, his physical and nervous 
energy, and of course his time. Interracial conflicts are particularly 
time-consuming because the conscientious principal will stay with 
each incident until it becomes a dispute between two children (which 
it usually is) instead of a smouldering wick for future conflagration. 


Mention must be made of time spent on the delinquent child. 
You know the sequence. First we study him, then we arrange 
remedial programs and work on the home situation. We change his 
class and change his program. We have conferences with agency 


workers, psychologists, the Child Guidance Bureau psychiatrist, and’ 


the attendance officer. The consensus is that the child is a behavior 
disorder problem? who cannot be accepted for therapy because his 
parents are not willing to cooperate. P. S. 37 despite its best inten- 
tions frequently cannot find room for him, the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
is frustrated by his environment, and the S.P.C.C. finds the home 
physically comfortable so that no neglect charge can be made against 
the parents. Society sits by, while the child and all about him suffer. 
Finally comes the aggravated outrage and off he goes to Court. The 
judge finds him delinquent, but places him on probation at 
there is no room in any institution. The next morning he 1s 
with us — and more hours will be eaten up! 


MENTAL HYGIENE. Mental hygiene is a full time job for 37 


* 


* Reprinted by permission of the Editors from the New York Su? 
Winter 1947, ae written 

‘I omit the quotation marks around “difficult” because this article * 

‘ for the Trade, and you know what I mean. , 
That diagnosis is usually correct and I have no quarrel with it. T 
additional probationary schools should be helpful in these cases. 
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HAT PRICE OBSERVATION? 
W 


l 2 ita ài i ers 
principal Em and we have to help it along. Working with teach 
school practi 


: is that little matter of time. 
; . 4 teresting — but there 1 , 5 . 
gare om addicted to a failure psychology ; others believe 
aiken need a “good” swat to put them right; many 
c 


that “bad” the significance of early childhood training. Can we 


underestimate 


e advanced teachers lead workshops groups, and shall we intro- 
ha case study techniques? But that takes time! 


Discipline cases were handled speedily in the old days. Today 
we want to know why a child does what he does. That innocent 
question means a conference with him and often with the parent. 
It means finding out how he gets along with his siblings, how he 
spends his spare time, what his home pressures are. In some schools 
parent counseling like Rogers’* (not a la Dutch Uncle) is in the 
ofing. Increasing use is made of social agencies. Guidance staffs 
in the junior high schools and assistants to principal in the elemen- 


tary schools do not completely relieve the principal of lengthy 
mental hygiene sessions. aS | 


PERSONNEL. During the war we consoled ourselves with the 
thought that V 


Similar ch J Day would end rationing, shelter drills, and 
a ite oday we spend hours on — and get nightmares 
bulging ari teachers, uncovered classes, shop vacancies, and 
stone < Jedi f, Classes. Junior high school principals run stepping- 
en substitutes (by ten hurriedly skip the capable teachers. I 
“ementary school pays 
the high school pays a h 


mye eras it would be 
si term, were it n 
r intensive work wi 


the same salary for an “easier” job, and 
igher salary for a still easier job. 


Possible to pay a formal visit to each teacher 
ot that sensible supervision dictates the need 
unsatis factory teach th some teachers. We who have had to bring 
0n and in paper iar on charges know the time toll in prepara- 
one visit per t Seen es - The beginning teacher requires more than 
ing of pupil t ` We must reserve some of our time for the train- 
kind eachers, And above all we must have time for the real 


Of o . i 
z= bservation which modern education demands., 
a l R 


Boston, ‘sag Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin Co, 
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hygiene movement is gradually affecting _ 


telp such teachers best by formal observation? Or shall we have - 
help su 


lephone}- only to be snubbed because the | 
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. MORALE BREAKERS. Receipted observations are moral 
breakers. One cannot live with a person and at the same time ahs 
him a string of notes which he is forced to sign and which ie 
pointedly filed. Yet principals do have to continue associating on 
their teachers year in and year out. Were a televised sound track 
made of the receipting interview it would record a strained Principal 
a tense teacher, some artificial introductory conversation, compliant 
acceptance or defensive rejection. Skillful manipulation of the inter- 
view by the principal may modify the overt teacher response, but 
the underlying emotional response to this receipted evidence cannot 
be dispelled. : 


STRANGE PRODUCTS. Since principals feel themselves com- 
. pelled to write observations, strange products come from their pens. 


Some use check lists. In a realm of complicated human relations | 


I cannot see how a check list can be valid. The check list may assure 
-a daily program on the board or the existence of a library-corner, 


but it cannot assure the right program gotten in the right way, nor © | 


a good library used in the right way, nor a warm teacher teaching 
as she should. | E 


Receipted observations involve us in the writing of half truths. 


There is the sensitive teacher who works hard but cannot take 
criticism. Since we think we have to push a paper before her for 
signature, we, weight it with laudatory comments, and then add a 
few artful “questions for discussion.” There is the teacher who 
likes children and is liked by them, but who does no unit work, 
never does group work, and never reads a curriculum bulletin. We 
all have such teachers. In spite of their inability to change they at 
loyal workers. For them, too, we write doctored observations. It 1$ 
fine writing experience, but hardly constructive practice. 


FAREWELL TO HERBART. Written observations apt 
bite the hand that writes them. The principal is as much on ies to 
as is his teacher, and he has much to be wary about. If BE fait to 
squeeze his write-up into a Lesson-Whole pattern he 1S oa Jes- 
the teacher and he dates himself. Many lessons are no mac Ss 
sons in the Herbartian sense. They are parts of bs a esent 
and so our principal may observe neither- preparation, pori no 
tion, nor generalization. The very purpose of the lesson ™ l 
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e 


dear to the occasiona 
implicit aa z into a class at a certain hour and know 

Nor may our coe gota and class had planned the day’s 
what lesson to ra and that plan may not coincide with the weekly 
eee cle ih the office. If the principal takes pot-luck and 1s 
a he should be) to observe whatever is going on, he may 
iar ie to classify what he sees. What starts out as a history 
‘shes may include geography, spelling, and penmanship, perhaps 


l observer. Even the hallowed summary may be 


oral English or composition, and even clay work or painting. Poor, _ 


poor principal (and poor teacher) if he starts his written report 
with the neat heading “Observation: History Lesson.” 


Humbleness on the part of the supervisor is particularly necessary 
in the observation of Unit work or committee work. I have been in 
some rooms for many minutes before I knew what was going on 
The children showed me around. I listened to their reports, and 

_ chatted with class and teacher. But I could not fully understand 


s what they were doing because I did not know what had gone before, 


- nor did I know what was to follow. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS. How 


~P Some types of lessons? How much do I know about Art Weav- 
pe e Sheet Metal, about- Sewing? The only remarks that I 
ie = e would be generalized ones about the manner of the 
; Sox e attitude of the children, and safety precautions ! Toa 
. egree, and depending on the versatility of the principal, 


there ma : 

y be difficulties in evaluatin langua ge 

; ; e lessons, algebra, 
music, or Physical activities. : : 


~ 


Observation 1947 


; ons and the philosophy upon which they are 
are undesirable what observation practices shall we follow? 
X AFF RELATIONS 
Observation de 


= If receipted observati 


HIPS IN THE SCHOOL. The efficacy 

pends on the way the principal and his teachers 

cratic atmo e principal has succeeded in establishing a demo- 

Will be sphere in staff relationships his supervisory comments 
T accepted with understanding and good grace. i 


“MOcratic atmosphere” refers not to the forms of democracy 
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but to true participation in school life. The principal who tön 
with his teachers about changes in school policies or routines Sults 
do so through formal committee reports at faculty meetings or p 
informal conversations in the subway. The method is immaterial - its 
genuineness counts. ; 

Judge the atmosphere by the small signs. 
walk into the “boss’s” office. They do not have 
fully yours.” They call each other by their first names, and so m 
their supervisors. If they ask to be excused from a conference i 
answer is “yes” without cross-examination. They can have off-the. 
record conversations with their principal, but he does not encourage 
tale-bearing. And when things go wrong at. home they can count” 
on the principal to understand a short temper or a Skimpy plan 
book. In that atmosphere the teacher who forgets h 


er yard duty 
cheats the other teachers and not the office. In that atmosphere 
teachers “take” criticism. 


Teachers fee] free to 
to sign notes “respect. 


OBSERVATION CRITERIA. No principal can dictate progress 


by fiat. The quickest way to have teachers chan 


ge their ways is to 
make a new 


practice voluntary. I realize that many tasks cannot be 


made voluntary. Fire drills and hours of attendance are compulsory. . 


» But the principal who introduces group techniques to his faculty 
can issue a ukase or he can make group work voluntary. In the 
former case he runs the risk of superficial, grudging compliance 
from a substantial number of teachers. In the latter, he swings a 
majority with him immediately, and ultimately gets as much group 
work as his teachers are capable of doing. 

When the Bank Street experiment was started in 186 Manhattan, 
participation was voluntary. Yet 40 to 50% of the teachers were 
enrolled each semester, and at the close of the three year perio 
most teachers had had at least one term with Bank Street, some h 
many as six. The voluntary principle can pervade observation. 


pupils are entitled to multiple standards so are teachers — for they 
too are learning, 


w. 
HELPFUL OBSERVATION. Do teachers welcome observation 
The beginning teacher who is having disciplinary difficulties 1s 8 
to have the supervisor come in if he can point out what her 
are and how they may be avoided, She tells other teachers si 
troubles are, and often gets trade secrets from them. They afè 
30 | | 
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‘chat with her and the 
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ERV 
RICE OBS l NaMe 
ri - they take some of her children into their o 5 
d ose jationship is characteristic of true supervision. 
That r 


i ipted record. 
ms. a i rvation results in a receiptec 
Si flourish if : a Ga every teacher. needs help at some 
Experienced OF sre earnest the proper relationship exists 
at m f 
et Da tees to ask her principal to come in.*. He will come in, 
erten children, and then observe. Whether or not 

is i ial; happens next is important. 
tes is immaterial; what e , 
erie which follows observation should have but one aim 
to help the teacher. I prefer to discuss the lesson over a cup of 
a The teacher and I unbend, and when we are through talking 
we both know where we stand. The coffee conference is not always 
feasible, but its essence—an informal friendly chat—is always pos- 


WHA 


sible. I generally bring my written notes with me and refer to them, 


but I do not have them receipted. Both sensitivities and time are 
saved. 


OBSERVATION NOT RESTRICTED TO CLASSROOM 
VISITS. When a child comes tothe principal’s office to show him a 
composition or a painting, that situation can become an observation. 
An auditorium presentation can be followed by a class visit during 
which the children explain how the original play came to be written. 
Sometimes a parent with an interesting hobby calls at school. If the 
a a walks up with him to the class he combines enrichment and 
B a Participation with observation. Unit culminations, ex- 
lytic e E ee teacher-committee assignments are other cata- 
Every i rh assroom-principal contacts. 

sctplinary problem is an observation possibility. In work- 


ing out a behavior 
s referral th ze ; 
conditions and e l the teacher and principal consider home 


assroom practice. i ll. 
è conference ws P The parent has his story to te 


with the tea = : os 
‘oom to see how th cher—which may include a visit to the 


record, his health e child is adjusting—will cover the child’s previous 
ildren remed; Be Msvement scores, I.Q., his relations with other 
attitude tya F Work, disciplinary measures, and the teacher's 
Such an eya] rd the child. Few classroom observations can provide 
z uation of a teacher’s worth. 
T do not 


: Wish to i 
Incidental > an 
Tap 


l Ply that the principal may come in only upon invitation, 

y, the number of truly voluntary invitations is a good index of staff 
4 

The . 

Ten pencipal need not agree with the parent’s point of view: but often chil- 
nd parents have realistic insight into classroom situations. 
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WHAT? NO RECORDS? Observation 1947 will s 
record making. It seems to me that the followin 
observation records will be in our files: 

a) Legalistic receipted observations" for unsatisfacto 
line teachers will continue to be our duty as long as tri 
' use them as evidence. . 

b) For other teachers we shall keep the unrecei 
notes taken when we observed in their rooms. (If lengthy they ma 
be typed and an unreceipted original given to the teacher for a 
convenience and for our own follow-up purposes.) To these will be 
added unreceipted comments about teachers written by us in the 
course of any school activity, i.e., auditorium, lunch room, discipline 
situations, parent and community activities. These notes are our 
notes. They are not evidence against our teachers. 


c) “Thank you” notes written to teachers for special contributions 
will beplaced in the teachers’ files. To these will be added cross 


till requ; 
& 3 categories of 


Ty or border. 


Pted longhand 


references to committee reports, self-rating sheets, case Studies, unit ~- 


~ 


reports, or administrative suggestions written by teachers. 


“Every formal receipted observation should have provision for the teacher's 
written comment. 


e- 


HAPPINESS OF MAN 


I look to the diffusion of light and education as the resource most 
to be relied on for ameliorating the condition, promoting the virtue, 
and advancing the happiness of man. That every man shall be made 
virtuous, by any process whatever, is, indeed, no more to be expected, 
than that every tree shall be made to bear fruit, and every plant nour 
ishment. The brier and bramble can never become the vine and olive; 
but their asperities may be softened by culture, and their properties 1m- 
proved to usefulness in the order and economy of the world. And f 
do hope that in the present spirit of extending to the great mass o: 
mankind the blessings of instruction, I see a prospect of great advance 
ment in the happiness of the human race; and that this may proce 
to an indefinite, although not to an infinite degree. 


—Thomas Jefferso™ 
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| Classroom Teacher Help to 


wW Can the a ? 

Foster Intercultural Relations: 

ODORE HUEBENER" | me 
Pa classroom teacher can and will.do in the way = 
What sie tercultural relations depends, in the first place, on 

improvi E | f the school, and in the second place, on the attitude 
composition p of the teacher. One good approach is that of providing 
and cere for the child of foreign origin to give desirable expres- 
oP Pe erative features of his cultural heritage, thereby strengthen- 
ie -1 own personality and enriching the experience of his 


classmates. 


—_ 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS: In metropolitan areas such as New 
York, where there are in many schools large numbers of pupils of 
foreign extraction, in fact, where entire schools may be given over 
to one ethnic group, valuable and effective programs may be produced 


on a large scale, either as term projects, or as assembly programs on 
special occasions. 


This has been done very effectively in a number of New York 


schools. Several years ago there were almost a hundred refugee girls 


at Julia Richman High School. They were put in charge of a par- 


ticularly gifted and Sympathetic teacher who acted as their guide 
and consultant. At 


t Christmas a special program was offered by these 
-md The numbers consisted of individual songs, recitations, in- 
ental performances and group dances in native costume. A 


do i s 
ak Stepped to the microphone in turn, and in a few sentences 


ot oakin town of their origin, gave a brief sketch of their ex- 


? 


which “i pe ended with an expression of affection for America 


Siven them a haven of refu e. This pr 
i i À ogram was not 
only interesting ; it was also S = ' - i 


whose timulating to both students and faculty 
was don pathy for these new Americans who had suffered so much 
“ndoubtedly deepened. 
Simil i 
tt assembly programs have been produced with Italian, Negro, 


orto Rican child i 
represented in = ren. In the case of the Italians, who are 


It was largely a siderable numbers in various sections of the city, 
Selves a re he ne building up within the youngsters them- 
Which they and respect for their own rich cultural heritage, 
= ©re“inclined to despise. The program thus served a 


*Dir 
ecto ò 
3 Foreign Languages, New York City Schools, 
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double purpose of clarifying in the minds of the non 
how rich Italian culture was and of strengthening th 
and self-respect of the Italian children themselves. 


47] 
-Italian children 
e self-confidence 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS. In elementary schools and in schools 
where ethnic groups are represented by only a few children, much 
may be done within the individual classroom. On appropriate oç- 
casions, in connection with national or religious holidays, or with 
reference to specific topics in history and geography, representatives 
of the ethnic group under consideration may be called upon for 
contributions. Of course, this is always with the proviso that the 
child is conscious and proud of his heritage and is willing to share 
it with his classmates. It would be a grave error to urge a 
was rather ashamed of his foreign extraction, to perform. 

Especially desirable for this type of activity are gifted pupils — 
those who can play an instrument or who can sing. Even a pupil 
who can recite well or recount his experience effectively will make 
a valuable contribution. Examples of this type of expression are 
the child who has been in Palestine and can sing Hebrew folk songs, 


the boy who has recently arrived from Athens and has had first-hand - 


contact with Greek culture, the little girl whose grandmother has 
preserved her elaborate Castilian wedding gown, and the Chinese 


youngster who brings from home a number of interesting specimens - 


of his ancient culture. , i 

Such individual performances also lend themselves as a 
features of an assembly program. At the Textile High School, ne 
example, in Christmas assemblies, the foreign language pee - 
included not only French, Spanish, Italian, and German, bu 
Polish, Hebrew, and modern Greek numbers. a e'having 

An unusually interesting and practical application 1s that o on 
a Porto Rican child serve as a model reader, or critic, in the >P 


j ‘ in Fren 
class. Refugee children can do the same in German and 
classrooms. 


i re are 
OTHER SUGGESTIONS. Even in a school where there ” 


vit 
s ; teacher *, 
few or no representatives of a foreign culture, cin appropri 


careful planning can work into almost every m dliness 3” 
references designed to inculcate ideals of good will, ee u r 
tolerance. Fertile subjects for such procedures i are almo’ 
geography, and English. In the latter field the possibi 
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s drawn 
onsiders the fact = our er tend wall 
reso ’ 

e spoken by man. i ders. 
on almost e e e enthusiasm, can —— ain 
as 1 ; azine, too, offers an excellent medium~ 2 P i 
era See event, In Tilden High School, POE cai i 
intercultura itled Fellow Men, published by the foreign language 


ine enti ; b i 
Tem ient is devoted exclusively to this ideal. 
e ’ 


INTERCU 
unlimited when one c 


LANGUAGE STUDY. Of course, the richest subject for the 


fullest appreciation of a single culture is the field of foreign language. | 


The schools of New York offer instruction in French, German, 


Hebrew, Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish. This is a broad field ~ 


and one which brings the student in contact with the major Western 
European cultures. Although the primary purpose of foreign- 
language instruction is to train the student so that he can read the 
foreign language with ease, the ultimate goal is to acquaint him 
with the foreign people and their civilization. The assumption, of 


~~ Course, is that through such an acquaintance there will be instilled 


in him attitudes of tolerance, friendliness, and democracy. 


VISUAL AIDS. Beside the a 

available a large amount of readi 

g the possible visual 

‘Pictures from Magazines, and 

Appropriate and Stimulating 
um or music 


in the auditori 
ns may form 
oyer, corridor, 


ctivities described above, there is 
ng and illustrated material of every 
aids may be mentioned films, slides, 
reproductions of famous paintings. 
films can be shown from time to time 
room. Photographs, drawings, pictures 
a more or less permanent display in the 
ry. In one of the newer schools with a 
difen an exhibit featuring the contributions of a 


ethnic group w . ‘ 
me the bulletin at put on display each month. In the class 


Museum” room, 


F by cores » ON which clippings are changed from day 
m j x . . 
thinking of the mente will form a valuable medium for guiding the 
BOOKS, 


oks aNg s prime importance, of' course, is the character of the 
ing m les Pupils read. In the high school the supplementary 
Sind aterial can be Provided through the school library ; it 
ranslatio st in the main of foreign literature in the original or in 
ry sch n, Of travel books, and of cultural readers. In the elemen- 
chool where the children are unable to read the foreign 
8c they may be urged to read any one of a number of very 
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interesting -books on foreign peoples in our midst or close to us. 
There come to mind such titles as Shake Hands With the Diana 
(Chinese), The Happy Time (French-Canadian), Days of O Phelig 
(Mexico), and Mount Allegro (Italian). These books are Written 
with understanding, sympathy and humor. They are a 


i delight to 
young and old, and at the same time authentic and informative, 
Intercultural understanding, however, should be fostered not 


only among the pupils but also among the parents. This is being 

done on a larger scale in Benjamin Franklin High School, situated 

in the midst of a cosmopolitan area: Through talks, conferences, 

meetings, teas, and forums the heterogeneous ethnic gro 
depressed area have gained much in understanding and good will. 
THE TEACHERS’ ROLE. The factor of personal understanding 
and sympathy, of course, is obviously paramount. More important 
than elaborate assembly programs, native dances and fo 


lk songs, 
` picturesque displays and interesting books is the daily conduct and 
attitude of the teacher. By every word and gesture, in every lesson 


and exercise, she must manifest the ideal of broadmindedness and 
tolerance. She must be on constant alert to combat prejudice, not 


only among the pupils but even among her colleagues. Unfortun- 
ately, 


as we all know, even teachers are not entirely free of racial 


and religious prejudices. The person who is sincerely and deeply | 


interested in fostering intercultural relations and who realizes of 


how great an importance is the enriching of our culture and the 


building up of well-integrated and happy American citizens, will 
use every occasion to counteract, tactfully but courageously, pi. 
expression of prejudice on the part of her colleagues. She will no 


form a clique with the Catholic or Jewish teachers; she will not 


keep painfully aloof from the one colored member of the Loree 
In fact, she will constantly exemplify in her conduct an attitude b 
broadmindedness and fellowship. Children sense nothing hen 
quickly than ill-will or prejudice on the part of their tea e al 
especially if they belong to a suffering minority. In pact, 3 ia ret 
know, they are inclined to be over-sensitive and to panpa 
words and gestures which often are not ill-intentioned. It is, = e, 
fore, of utmost importance that the teacher, by her personal r ion 
create an atmosphere and maintain an ideal worthy of e aE 
er pupils. This, in the final instance, is the finest and most € 


way of fostering intercultural relations. ‘oe 
96 | 
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x udio-Visual Aids in Health Education 
ponent G. RUDEL, Haaren High School 
A 


siti at the pressing need for a more intensive program 
High 


if more aids, such as 
‘o-vi ids. It was thought that 1 1 

peat pected pae pictures, slides, film strips, and up-to-date 
eae paian used, a more life-like and meaningful program of 
E iaon experiences could be developed for our students. 
ca 


As a result of this survey, an immediate term program and a 


longer yearly program were organized. The major features of this 


organization are given below. 


1. In view of the fact that the special visual-aid projection room 
is under the supervision of the science department, the hygiene 
coordinator secured the cooperative use of this room for the 
health education department in the following way. 


In advance, a term program showing the days of the week, ` 


dates and periods’ of the day requested by the health educa- 
tion department for the coming term, was submitted to Mr. 
John Ceglowski,-the science department audio-visual aids super- 
visor. This enabled the health education department to secure 

_ the use of this room for six periods a day, two days a week 
last term, = 

- In our school, the science department is in charge of the film 
center. Six weeks before the end of the term, a request for 
the use of motion pictures, silent and sound, and for film strips 
Was submitted to the audio-visual aids supervisor by the hygiene 

. Coordinator. In this manner, most of the film and film strips 
needed for our health 


oue i instructional program were reserved for 
use during the succeeding term. 


l 4 — dates on which we were unable to secure films for 
cobras S in health planned for student learning, the hygiene 
„nator secured special films from the New York Tuber- 
“Asis Association and the New York City Cancer Committee. 

> Visual aids Such as 


rom th Posters, leaflets and other aids were secured 
iisa e West Side Health Center, the Metropolitan Life 
Tae Tance Company, National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ir the Borden Milk Company, Bristol-Meyers Company, 
Aw York Tuberculosis Association, and the New York City 
e. All this material was carefully arranged. 
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organization for hygiene 1-2—the term ending January 31,- 
1947. K ES ; 
k Í 
Week Unit Subject of Film Strip ` Dates 
of No. the Unit or Film Titles © -Shown 
ap cree i he 
Sept 1 Hygieneand _. Robert Koch Sept. 
as Good Citizenship Mme. Curie 24, 26 
Sept. la Health in Our City Pasteur Oct. 
30 | Florence Nightingale 1,3 
Oct 2 Health Habits Dr. Jenner Ot. 
7 | Winged Scourge 8, 10 
Oct. 2a Bacteria and Health Bacteria , on 
14 Disease Carriers 19, 
Oct. 6 The Cells and Tissues The Living Cell ohh 
21 The Blood The Blood 2, 
Oct. 6 Muscle and Bones | The Muscles oo il 
28 The Bodily Framework ey’ 
Vv. 
Nov, 6a The Feet, Posture The Feet a 
4 à Posture ja 
Nov. Our Teeth Care of Teeth 2 14 
il How Teeth Grow ai 
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according to the lesson units with which the 
most effectively. 


] 
y could be used 


. Next, a series of unit outlines for pupils was mim 


: : § corra 
for every health unit of instruction. These outlines we ae 
tributed at the beginning ‘of each unit. ASS 


. Pupils in our school take health instruction two 


week for the term. In order to make possible that fhe pica, 
not taking hygiene should have the opportunity to s a 
universal interest and appeal, the school auditori 
served in advance for this purpose. 

Mr. Ceglowski, the school film 
the student operators for the co 
special films throughout the day. 


um was re- 


center supervisor, supplied 
ntinuous showing of such 


- Because the sequence of health-instruction units is determined 


by the availability of the audio-visual aids, this factor has 


become the core for the time organization of the program of 
these units. rog 


For example, following is last term’s health instructional 


ee films of 





al Fi i Dates 

mos pa So . a E og Titles _ Shown 

= E7 The Balanced a + Training Table me | 
pm A How We Brose -~ Bowen Mon 
be 7 Circulation Circulation 47 

Dec. 8 How We Hear How We Hear ra 

oe 9 How We See First Aid =m 

“i 10 Re-Check a Health Habits 

pa Examinations 


PLANNING. At the beginning of the term, each teacher of 
health instruction received a copy of this organization so that he 
could plan his lessons in advance. 

This method also enabled the teacher to notify the pupils at the 
ue of the term of the dates on which they were to report 
7s 4 mi audio-visual aid room at the beginning of the period, 
neii : : eir regular recitation room. We have found this 
be es A and conducting our health instructional units 


ince i 
ii lie een future we may expect that health instruction or 
to be taught for te may be required by the Board of Regents 
advisable FOP axe ee Le a week for a full year of school, it is 
0 audio 


n our scho alth education. 


two six-w rm, we plan to conduct health instruction in 
ized to Fa cycles. Our audio-visual-aid program has been organ- 
Following ise Ps this newer program, : 
of instructio `a tentative program for the first of these two cycles 
‘Unit n for the term ending June 30, 1947. 
No Dates 


Tay | n f Dates 

aS il Subject of Unit FilaTiles Shown 

a mi 17 + Registration 

s e á z 
18 to20 Health in Our City 


- 


ol next te 


Dr. Jenner Feb. 18 
Winged Scourge 
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Unit Dates’ 


‘ è s Dates 
No Taught Subject of Unit Film Titles Shown 
2a Feb. Bacteria and Health Bacteria Feb. 2] 
21 to25 Disease Carriers i 
Sa Feb. Our Teeth Care of Teeth Feb, 28 
26 to 28 How Teeth Grow 
6 March The Cells and Tissues Living Cel] Mar, 4 
Er The Blood The Blood 
3. March The Balanced Diet Growth and Food Mar, 7 
l 6to10 Vitamin D 
4 March How We Breathe Breathing Mar. 11 
11 to 13 = 
6a March The Feet, Posture The Feet Mar. 14 
' 14to 18 Posture 
9 March How We See Care of Injured Mar. 21 
19 to 21 
12° March Cancer Education Danger Signal Mar. 25 
24 to 26 


March27 Examination i 
March28 Report of Results 


On the basis of our ex 
aids, we have found tha 
of great help in plannin 
more effectively, 


perience in securing and using audio-visual 
t the following recommendations would be 
& and in conducting health instruction units 


l. Information. 


We have found th 


at much time is wasted by hygiene teachers 
and coordinators beca 


use the listing of the films gives meager informa- 
tion regarding the content of the films. Many titles are misleading: 
We need to know the content in order to plan effectively. We shoul 
have at least a twenty-five word summary which could indicate a 
which subjects and grades the film or strip may be used. Thi 


i t 
listing should be compiled every three years and should be broug? 
up to date annually, 


ee | e 
In addition, we need a complete listing of the names and aA e 
of the sources for audio-visual aids. These aids could not m 
sted alphabetically together with. their sources, but could als? 
arranged by 


i jen 
subject. These lists could be furnished in suffic 
40 
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ee a a 
-VISUAL 4 : ; f eve 
“a iye at least two copies to cach, chatrman- 9 a 
o £! 
the high school. 


A 


quantity t 
subject in 


urement. ` , ` 
2. a one is fortunate to be in a school where there is a film 
Even 1 


there are many desirable up-to-date films that take a great 
center, 


© deal of time and effort to secure. This means that we have a 
a K ea 


icati i ld be conducted more 

duplication of work which cou é 
cette teal a unified, city- or borough-wide school agency, 
‘iat could procure these films for us. A central agency could plan 
and distribute these audio-visual aids more effectively, and would 


make for a. more uniform productive use of these effective aids 


to learning. 


This administrative agency could plan an effective term 
rotation plan to make these audio-visual aids available on an equit- 
able basis to all the academic and vocational high schools of our city. 


It has been noted that we are deprived of many desirable timely 
films because of the cost of the service fees for their rental. The 
use of a single film by all the high schools for a school year, would 


cost more in service fees than the actual cost of the film. For 
example, let us take the film, 


let Play Volleyball, No. YY-100, 2 reels, 
an Association Film, (Y.M. 


or yearly 


in our in ee eighty academic and vocational high schools 
An ‘appro ee . à 
this Purpose, TE could be requested in the annual budget for 


Provide for the deliy budgetary request should include money to | 


“ty and pick-up of films after use. 


3, Production, 

e 

“It is rome ot the films We use are produced by a public agency, 
© Set up t ed that an educational motion-picture-production unit 
needs, © Produce Pictures that are designed to fit our pedagogical 
‘Procure tne atly On the secondary school level, it is difficult to 
ommers) et films for use in health education. come a 
Pupils’ Cally Sponsored film which does not satisfy all ‘A och . 
nee © need films that use the latest educationa 
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| 
; i ch, but stress the major pupil obie ` 
` S, films that not only teac ’ w J€ctiy es 
of our learning-teaching units—namely, the, objectives of health, 
personality and character. 


A plan should be organized and implemented cooperatively py 
the teachers and a centralized administrative &roup so that the 
production of needed educational films will be carried on continu. 
ously until our pressing needs for these effective learning aids are 
“met. For this purpose, it is recommended that a request for appro- 
priations for this project be made in the annual educational budgets 
` for the next ten years. ) 


4. Equipment. 


In each school, we should have duplicate up-to-date sound equip- 
` ment to provide for our audio-visual needs. In drawing blueprints 
| for our newer schools, planners should provide at least one visual 
aid two-unit classroom in each department for this purpose. In 
older buildings, more audio-visual aid rooms should be provided 
through conversion or alterations of existing facilities, 

It is hoped that these recommendations will 


result in raising the 
level of the learning and teaching not only of health, but -of all 
subjects in our high schools. 


) 


CNOCAN 


f 


. PRESS 

I am persuaded myself that the good sense of the people will always 
be found to be the best army. They may be led astray for a moment, 
but will soon correct themselves. The people are the only censors of 
their governors; and even their errors will tend to keep these to the 
true principles of their institution, To punish these errors too severely 
would be to suppress the only safeguard of the public liberty. The way 
to prevent these irregular interpositions of the people, is to give them 
full information of their affairs through the channel of the re” 
papers, and to contrive that those papers should penetrate the gos 
mass of the people, The basis of our governments being the opine 
of the People, the very first object should be to keep that right; = 
were it left to me to decide whether we should have a gopet 
without newspapers, or newspapers without a government, I shoul oa 
hesitate a moment to Prefer the latter. But I should mean that €v% 
man should receive those papers, and be capable of reading them. 


Thomas'‘J efferso™ 
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_and selfish materialism. That a 


{ 


is Problems in 
cher Reports His 
The 1P studies Method in the 
7th, Sth, 9th Years 
IRENE S. TAUB. Public School 44, Bronx | 


e. e e d 
‘tee which is engaged in issuing a new course of - y 
rs cial studies, believes that curriculum revision 1s withou 
in the SO 


nificance unless the principals and teachers who will be most 
_ signi 


ively engaged in putting it into effect are frequently consulted 
h informed of progress. A letter and a questionnaire were 
Teele sent to all junior high schools and elementary schools with 
7th and 8th year classes. It was hoped to obtain the interest and sym- 
pathetic cooperation of the staff, but the results far exceeded our 
expectations. Replies were received from practically every school, 
and the quality of the’ replies was almost uniformly frank, . pro- 
fessional, and pertinent. The answers indicated a sensitivity and a 
direction toward the development of a vision of social b 


etterment, 
and the substitution of knowledge and understanding for 


ignorance 
fine understanding of modern edu- 
e teaching staff of the 7th, Sth, 9th 
ed. This is especially heartening because no 


schools has had greater problems to meet daily 
ears | | 


cational practice exists among th 
years was also reveal 
division of our public 
during the last five y 


fh report I shall summarize, discuss, select, and—I hope— 
e irib a i. significant problems which the answers to 

i aire disclosed. It is not pro osed at this ti 
exhaustively the practical i prop at this time to present 


Orkshops and in d i T t 
Oped, also, t t p iscussion groups. It is 
» that when the course of i ished. te r 
Will find t er aa A € of study is published, teachers 


s assistance wit i lems. no 
“nse should the topics of th h their problems. In 


ey are ot is questionnaire be considered complete, 
S€nerally indicative of trends and problems. 


ground exictt... : It is interesting to find revealed a 
as existing in so varied and far-flung a school system 
n favored neighborhoods and in the least favored, the 
Ment th, tatt 's deeply concerned with the growth and develop- 
Practice 5 Pupils and in the best -teaching and administrative 
SPecial ; -i rapid and the slow learners are the subjects of 

“nsideration, and the staff is eager to meet the special needs 
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of these groups. Wide diversity among teaching practices i 
to meet wide diversity 1n school and community conditions, This ig 
sound indication of the professional freedom accorded to our schools 
Teachers are realists, and whether consciously or not their conclu. 
sions are based on “Does 1t work? If not, why not?” These S 
clusions have been given in this report. This sound skepticism is 
coupled with an almost universal eagerness in`the selection of . 
significant material and textbooks, in magazines and newspapers 
appropriate to the maturity of the pupils, in the use of visual and 
auditory aids, in thoroughness of learning, and in the optimum te 
of such democratic tools as discussion and group enterprises. 
INTEREST IN LARGE AREAS. Another significant common 
~ ground which is apparent from the answers is that Scattered and 
_ discrete items are no longer the subject of the social studie 
_ areas of content in which many significant relations exist 
desired basis of the social studies. In fact, a common cri 
teachers is that some of the 
broader basis. 


S. Larger 
form the 


ticism of 
practical situations do not encourage this 


THE APPROACH. ` In their approach to this larger area of con- 
tent or unit or problem, teacher 


S report the difficulty of having the 
subject arise naturally without an artificial setting of the stage. 
This problem is the result of the earlier and more extreme tones 
of experiential learning, when no planning could be done in advance 
and the teacher had no right to say, “This term we are going to study 
TTT * seee” OF course, there is a better approach than 
such a bald statement. The resourceful teacher uses pictures, movies, 
excursions, attractive books, discussions, etc. to arouse the interest 
of pupils in the problems Presented by the unit. 
Teachers also report difficulty in the share pupils are to have i 
the selection of the unit. In some measure this is also traceable in 
the earlier extremists who waited upon the impulses of pupils m 
determining content or experience. As some choice on a aa 
grade is always possible and in fact desirable between similar A 
Span, various alternatives can be presented to pupils. pan is no 
discrimination is exercised when pupils select the unit which they 
only one of most interest to them, but also one to whi 
have most access 


‘ in terms of materials. This exercise of ttere 
a desirable outco 


ca 
me of the learning process. A number ae 
44 ! 





to recognize the nature of caus 


mare p 


m - r ce R r= 
s - «e 
na -i a ; dyay ~ 
ad RU ra 
) i 5 woe pew 
wal ee en Dy a OO ree Me - 
‘ 


aar 


soclAL STUDIES 


e E j . j e li 1 i 


ínxi d by com- 
ist in the anxiety expresse 
round, consist in U > i o 
standing = ae aad to interest,” “not interested in national 
| a 
ments SU 


ie as jals,” “doesn’t read newspapers except. 
affairs, k- ; Lat de, "Shaw them movies of the atom bomb, 
‘peer a a "ie Metropolitan Museum to see the Egyptian 
H ae s crete these teachers at all. It is better to start from 
eel evel of interest—for example, the comic strip in the 
ie ns and then through intermediate interests such as adver- 
newspa 


~ tisements, presentation of news events, to comparisons with radio 
. , 


broadcasts and newsreels. Then pupils should be ready for discus- 
sion and planning of a unit of current interest. 


OUTLINING THE UNIT. Once the unit has been selected, its 
development presents a common problem to teachers, who report 
the pupils’ inability to make an outline, to select and distinguish 
principal and subordinate items, to determine the scope of the unit, 


e and effect. Two points are revealed 
training in the tools of thinking and 
ty somewhat higher than that which | 
average pupils in junior high schools possess. 

One teacher very pertinently points to the heart of the solution by 
apa Shall the development be in terms of logical development 
lide responses?” The spontaneous responses of pupils 

d be listed and accepted, and then the business of making them 


by these problems: a lack of 
an expectation of pupil abili 


cated. > 
= A procedure such as this, with, of course, wide adaptation to 
S, grade, and subject, 


the : serves the dual purpose of developing 
~* Problem and teaching the outline as a very important tool. 
WHO 


D | «+ : 
planning = ` THE PLANNING? Much of the teacher-pupil 


ment, and course be carried on simultaneously with the develop- 
teachers a will duplicate many of the difficulties reported by 
list beta he matter of “teacher domination” looms large in this 


. use ə e = 
-ation Our teachers have now come, to regard the learning situ 


Ideas à mutual one in which both pupils and teacher voice their 
lates the T as has been noted, the teacher sets the stage, stimu- 
int 


“rests of pupils on their level, and helps them draw up 
45 
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a plan for carrying out those learning enterprises inher 
subject. Some of these suggestions will come from p 
doubtedly many will come from the teacher. Next, choi 
made onthe basis of materials available, the time element, 
tions and advantages of space, location, etc., the interest 
and needs of pupils, the special background of the teache 
There will be so constant a shift in suggestion and deci 
is difficult to lay down any definite percentage to be allow 
teacher or pupil. The teacher, however, should remain in control ` 
of the situation, using her superior knowledge of pupils, content 

and the learning situations to bring about wise conclusions. ; 


ent in the 
upils; un- 
ces will be 
the limitą. 
S, abilities 
r or school, 
sion that it 
ed to either 


WHAT OF THE UNINTERESTED? A problem closely related 
to this one and frequently mentioned by teachers is the degree of 
voluntary acceptance of assignments by groups and ‘Individuals, 
What is to be done with the reluctant or recalcitrant 

_ Frankly, I should say—imposition by the teacher, tempered by an 
» explanation of the importance and the necessity of much learning 


and study. To anticipate the problem, special assistance and com- 


mendation should be given. Often difficult assignments result in 
negative attitudes. All pupils cannot carry out the same type of study. 
Written reports are not the sole means of expression. The plastic 
arts, drawing, and diagrammatic presentation may be the avenue by 
which some pupils can best express themselves. 


MATERIALS IN RESEARCH? The term research seems al- 
together too pretentious for what the average 11-15 year old pupil 
does when he seeks, finds, studies, examines, and evaluates the mate- 
rials of learning. I believe the pupils themselves do not shy at this 
term, but I hope that they understand what it designates. Teachers 
report great difficulty in finding suitable materials for “research. 
It is true that much material in textbooks has interesting and sign!” 
cant content, but it is couched in language far above the compre 
hension of many Pupils. However, publishers are already striviné 
to meet the demand. In this connection I wish to emphasize the 
_ mportance of using a Variety of sources such as radio, stt!P o 
Pamphlets, magazines, and of not confining research to textboo®” 
in 


REQUIRED SKILLS, Not only do teachers report citer the 


_ Suitable materials, but they report pupils unable to pn 





pupil or group?. 


*. 


a 


+ yDIES a 
papia ‘able books.’ It is essential that systematic 
the avalik ° 


-n in the various techniques of reading be given 
tion in eliminary informal tests 

ch is undertaken. Short pre - dividual 
before aoe the needs of pupils. Practical group or individ 
aan the use of index, table of contents, paragraph topics, 
instruction a s, skimming, summarizing, map reading, graph and 
chapter S ! a be given. Similarly direct planned instruction 
ont ra a in taking notes, making outlines, etc., to prevent 
fing Frequent exercises in precis work (summarizing in well 
constructed sentences the thought of a paragraph or chapter) should 
be given to the class when need arises. The conditons under which 
copying is desirable should also be. explained, as well as the import- 
ance of using quotation marks in controversial matters. 


materials in 
Janned instruc 


THE POOLING PERIOD. From the nature of many of the 
answers received, the pooling period is not considered important 
and its nature is not clear. This period is essential to the report 
and to the development of understanding in democratic procedures. 
Its purpose is to mold the contributions into a single unified report. 
During this period, the group members submit their reports to the 


chairman of the group in the teacher’s presence. Of necessity the 
duplication or re 


material either uninterestin 
a result of this conference, 


© get pupils to accept m 
Sram must be f 


& or not pertinent to the problem. As 
some material may be added or modified. 
odification of material, a consistent pro- 


THE 
lively. eR ORTING PERIOD. In order th 
nglish rean and well phrased, the reports should be the basis 
and of Banini aa study. Thus, the problem of a bored audience, 
- 'S avoided iain ee only in their own share of the report 
aged to artici vided the audience is not only stimulated but encour- 
Preliminary : Pate. With the help of the teacher, the chairman in his 
Serve to di marks puts a few questions to the audience. These 
; rect its attention, and stimulate thinking and discussion. 
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petition of material will be eliminated as well as - 
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These questions may be put on the blackboard in the beginnin 

members of the class encouraged to take notes during the r 
~ Such questions as: “Did you find evidence of prejudice or 
the report?” “What facts were not clear? Inaccurate? 
ing?” “On what subjects do you wish further information 
less to say, questions should be varied, and dependent on 
subject. 


& and 
€ading. 
bias in 
Mislead- 
?” Nee d- 
nature of 


SS 7 7 
? ` 


DRILL AND PRACTICE. The time element is the most 
problem mentioned by teachers in regard to drill and practice a 
Teachers mention the lack of available time for mastery of the grade 
work, for satisfying high school requirements, and for meeting the 
needs of the slow learner. Apparently, the reporting period, the 
3 _Planning period, the excursion, etc., have crowded out or 1 

__ time that teachers were formerly accustomed to giving to 
mentioned above. The experience of most educators 
organization points to a definite time allotment in dri 
needs of slow learners. This time should not b 
other considerations and should be devoted to 


reading and language skills as well as to the special skills involved 
in the social studies, However, the slow learne 


r’s problem is not so 
unlike that of the average and above-average pupil. As to subject. 
matter mastery, 


there are minimum significant facts in each unit for 
which all pupils should be held responsible. Frequent reference to, 
and use of, thes 


be more valuab] 


a OAA i 


ae 
Se 
> Pg ‘ ` 
, . 





the matters 
with the unit 
Il to meet the 
e infringed upon by 
improvement in the 


x DA “ 
y = ~ at ea 


e kind of practice ‘than meaningless drill. 


EXCURSIONS, Generally speaking, teachers seem agreed on the 
value of the excursion, They list certa 


in difficulties inherent in the 
Way present excursions are functioning. The first of these is the 
administrative prob 
involves shift of Classes and teachers, additional assignments for 
teachers, and loss of periods for pupils. Although difficult to arrange: 
Programs can be worked out which involve programming eee 
classes with certain teachers for an entire morning or entire after 
= noon. Several teachers and classes can be given an identical progran 
so that if desired, Several classes can be released at one time. r% 
course, such an arrangement is possible only where larger time bloc 
are customary 


; the 
A second difficulty arises when the teacher needs to make 
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Serious _ 
imited the Ja 


_ have been reassured that the 


e facts in other phases of the unit organization will A 


lem involved in a departmental set-up which 





H aaa E le ad 
socıaL STUDIES 


x: must be made far 

eta for the excursion, Fee enay cancelled or Fimited 
arrangem . the dates are sometimes ar itrarily = 
in advance; tions, etc., with whom arrangements must be made; 
D u in m me consuming. Often there is an arbitrary objec- 
r en i : hich has little relation to the interests and needs 
tive eSSee" penn Aa at the objective are bungled and ‘not 
= PE i worthwhile experiences. Although certain excursions 
ae discussions of special science and social problems at the 


Museum of Natural History have been carefully arranged by the 


Junior High School Division, there is a real need for liaison officers 
between school and institution, who can give all of their time to the 
planning, listing, arranging, and guiding of excursions. 


Other difficulties are reported by a considerable number of teachers - 


—the safety factor, the distances involved (especially in Richmond), 
the expense, and the responsibility of taking large groups of pupils, 
some of whom are difficult to control but who need the type of 
experiences offered by the excursions. On many occasions teachers 


“exercise of reasonable precautions” 
for the safety of their pupils is the extent of the teacher’s liability. 
Undoubtedly, the distance factor is a deterrent for the pupils living 
ar removed from the objective of the excursions. Teachers must 


ations rable form of excursion. The parents’ 

Teady to contribure ¢ as the school general Organizations are often 
. u e O . . 
cir own funde ward the expenses of pupils unable to provide 


A . 
pace — J PILS AND DISCUSSIONS. Although the dis- 
large find i ways been a phase of any method, teachers by and 
number of ai confronted by many problems. The large 
8toups— tp culties they report seem to fall into two general 
fakness vse concerned with the limitations of pupils and those with 
telligenc “S of the human race. Meagerness and immaturity of in- 
id S, information and experience, resulting in a slender stock 
“as badly Organized and expressed, do not seem to teachers 
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3 ; —_ JAL STUD : oup IV? 
the basis for profitable discussion of significant problems in the soc ‘es by Group III; of Argentine, by. any = 
social sciences. It is reported that the discussion period is Productive - smaller © r aha be fixed at the outset by pupils in agre d 
only with the highly intelligent and articulate. This lack of Bow. Responsibility $ and ig of course dependent on the abilities an 


with the cant and the time and materials available. Once re- 
interests O ? 3 


sponsibility for a common body of knowledge = been — err 

cted to show mastery of the required area, a ' 
m ae tested in some way. I am-not trying to evade this 
: pani uestion, bút I am not trying to answer it arbitrarily. 
a ailh 1 think certain general information and attitudes about 
“tite tis above should be mastered by every pupil through 
the discussion, reporting, and culminating common experiences, in 
addition to his particular assignment as an individual and as a 
group member. 


~ 


fidence in the average and even below-average pupil is regrettable 
but it indicates teachers are aware of the danger of discussing the 
most profound questions on the maturity level of our young boys 
and girls. Perhaps they expect too much and view the matter from 
their own adult and superior level, forgetting that to the pupil him- 
self the discussion may be thoroughly important. Perhaps pupil 
preparation in content has been insufficient, expression not suff- ` 
ciently trained and practiced in needed language skills, or the sub- 
ject and issues involved not sufficiently simplified and on pupils’ 
level of interest and understanding. For the slower pupils, the de- 
velopment of confidence through sympathetic interest, and through 
simplification of, and familiarity with, the subject, is essential. 

The second general group of difficulties arising in the discussion 
period has been referred to as the weaknesses of the human race. 
= These are identified as the tendency to rambling argument, emotional 

= appeals and excitement, bias, lack of self control, failure to listen to 
a point of view to which one is opposed, and domination by an 
individual (sometimes the teacher) or a group. Until the class has 
had much experience in discussion, it is necessary for the teacher 
to take a firm hand in guiding as well as planning the discussion. 
As an outgrowth of the reporting period, the issues involved should 
have been clearly indicated and limited. The use of parliamentary 
practices and principles, and the analysis of arguments should help 
to reduce emotional element and bias. Insistence on reference to 
definite facts and authorities, and check of these facts and authori- 


. SOURCE MATERIALS. At the presènt time, undoubtedly 
teachers are having great difficulty in finding suitable materials in 
up-to-date social studies teaching. They report poor public library 
facilities, meager school library collections, outdated textbooks, and 
inadequate classroom reference books. Moreover, available material 
ope tars pam = abilities and interests of pupils. In a period 
ucational change, and limited budgets, these 


reported conditions are und 
erstandable bu e. 
Some teachers do re t not entirely inevitable. 


. port adequate materials. Has thi 
special { : i . Has this been due to 
especially fr Siven by Parents’ Associations? By school libraries 
of selection > eee the State? By careful and considered methods ` 
ested and eid oath mOmmanity contacts? By an especially inter- 
tive to hear f ive public library? It would prove instruc- 





te panee 
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. 


ties should reduce irresponsible statements. The opportunity of Ha n some schools where re fortunately endowed in this particular. 
teacher in the social studies discussion period is tremendous E E nds of teacher imi = materials of instruction is in the 
only in molding and directing the expression of opinion, but a | TE of the school. Des ka e selections more closely reflect the 
in the development of sound principles by which the individual an | ot materials, th pite a few fortunate exceptions to this dearth 


ere are indi 


the group function in democracy. 0 make availab 


cations that publishers are at last trying 


/ x l 
| patttity livek The a eas texts and adaptations to varying 
in ; u neg rug i 

PUPIL RESPONSIBILITIES. Another concert gi teachers a a for library and =“ secure a more liberal allotment of 
init: onpeication fe at id esponsible E € convinced m materials must go on till teachers 
f n 1s whether all pupils must be held r in a the budget committee of the validity of their needs 
t e content and understandings of each group. For examp “sible AUDIO V f 
ry i. our Pan-American Neighbors shall each pupil be pa b bard ty he nt AIDS. Similar conditions are reported in re- 
Gr sg Products, civilization, customs, etc., of Brazil, stu . of ; magazine “arth of maps, globes, charts, and source materials such 
aroup 1, of which he is a member; of Chile, by Group E S. Inadequate supplies of paper, paints, clay, and crayons 
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limit satisfactory expressional opportunities. To the resourceful 
teacher the mimeograph has often been a great boon in making 
home-made aids available. But in many schools no machine iş at 
hand for the purpose. Visual and auditory aids are urgently desired 
by our teachers, but- many problems arise when as is reported the 
technical equipment is so limited. Lack of classroom outlets, poor 
auditorium facilities, absence of dark shades, worn-out screens are 
listed. The method of transmitting films is also a problem. This must 


be done either by students or teachers at considerable loss of time, 


Frequently films received are not timely or suited to the grade or | 


unit, and the quality of the photography and development is greatly 
inferior to the commercial films to which pupils are accustomed, 
There are of course many commercial sources which supply schools, 


Although many of these are free, the problem of transportation is _ 


an expense which must be borne by schools. If the school budget 
would include rental and transportation of film material, many of the 
individual school problems could be adjusted. : ‘ 






able for the social-studies teacher are problems arising out of the 


: provisions for the slow and the rapid learner. The slow learner’ 


requires textbooks within the level of his comprehension, yet inter- 
esting and on his own age level. On current events, tabloid news- 
papers meet pupils’ interests and abilities as do some of the simplified 
news sheets edited for schools. However, when more thorough treat- 
~ mentis needed for study, teachers are at a loss where to turn. Pupils 
reject lower-grade textbooks and cannot understand those on their 
own grade levels. Teachers are forced to resort to gathering am 

composing a combination of simple materials from sources. This 
again consumes time and energy, which the teacher of the slower 
pupils should conserve for the solution of other problems, such as 
special testing procedures, and diagnostic practice in the social studies 
skills. Great difficulty is reported because of the failure of slower 
pupils in the requisite social-studies skills. Teachers ae 
pupils’ understanding general ideas and concepts when they are t r 
ill-equipped. A tendency to memorize content is a common ae 

of teachers. This leads to dependence on the brighter pupils. 


. a s T a ero- 
mentioned earlier in this article, if the class organization 15 het 


; re 
geneous the slower pupils should be provided with a definite sha 


in the group plan. The teacher must see that his guidance o 
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THE SLOW LEARNER. Closely. related to the materials avail- - 
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AL S TUDIE ae i — - 
i +100 this. Systematic instruction In basic social — x 
group po. ried out with the slower pupils. Wherever pomi 

dy for rm pupils should be supplemented by visual and auditory 
study 10 7 


‘4s and direct experiences in the community. 
al 


: led themselves as aware 

TION. Teachers have revea t i 
apr of the present. educational policy of regarding the 
aa aero as a unity. Accordingly, they are anxious to work 


closely with teachers of other subjects, and they accept the teaching 


of related subjects. They do mention, however, a number of diffi- 
culties in this connection. When social studies and English are 


- taught by the same teacher, there is a tendency to neglect the teach- 


ing of literature and:to subordinate all creative expression to social 
studies themes. This is truly unfortunate and must not be permitted 
to happen. Although English should serve a functional purpose in 
social studies as well as in other areas, it has intrinsic values of its 
own. Choric speech, poetic and dramatic appreciation of great literary 
art, expression by pupils of personal emotions and experiences should 
be expressly provided for in program allotment. Some teachers 
ae themselves as “Specialists” and although licensed in Common 
iia fear their ineffectiveness in subjects other than their spe- 
Y. ‘tis reported that although the most desirable relationships 

€s are with English, art, shop, language, music, 
hish ers meet difficulties because of course of study, or 
8" school requirements in workin i 
i g on common experiences and 


content, Some li : ; 
mitations undoubt i i i 
common group of edly exist, but working with a 


tribution to the unit ps each teacher can make his unique con- 


Science, the teache 


record the ae ADDITIONAL HELP BE PROVIDED? To 
Problems is to ‘onal measures Tequired to minimize social studies 
Social Studies record a constructive teacher-inspired program. A 
Which will es “search center at Board of Education Headquarters 
centers jg : available needed materials to local school and district 
effort to a posed, Time and money of teachers wasted in the 
Special team materials can be saved. Social studies experts 
Should be a “TS, Curriculum coordinators, or licensed chairmen) 
Shops, cou ae for consultation and assistance. City-wide m 
-æ planne “he, inter-visitation, and publicized information sho 
by these experts. Public-lib coordination, available 
perts. Public-library s: 
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community resources, museum and k eranen Should be 
facilitated by specially assigned persons. The classroom itself needs 
to be a better workshop with typewriters, mimeograph, visual and 
auditory equipment, sinks, and exhibition space Provided. Burdens 
of truancy, retardation, and delinquency, which concern some 
teachers in special areas should be minimized by Providing adequate 
social and clerical assistance. Finally social studies teachers, like 
others, would like to receive recognition for the work they are 
doing—the imaginative and resourceful experiences planned for 
their pupils, the carefully worked out units and studies, the original 
materials they have assembled and created, the attention to individual 
difficulties, the development of special abilities—all the unselfish, 
devoted and intelligent services they render. This recognition ¢an 
best be given them by providing best possible learning and teach- 
ing conditions, and incorporating their problems, su 
achievements within the course of study. 
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THE SCHOLAR g 
The scholar is tl 


1e man of the ages, but he must also wish with 
other men to stand well with his contemporaries. But there is a cer- 

= tain ridicule, among superficial people, thrown on the scholars or 
clerisy, which is of no import, unless the scholar heed it. In this coun- 
try, the emphasis of Conversation, and of public opinion, commends 
the practical man; and the solid portion of the community is named 
with significant respect in every circle. Our people are of Bonapartes 
opinion concerning ideologists, Ideas are subversive of social order 
and comfort, and at last make a fool of the possessor. It is believed, 
the ordering of a cargo of goods from New ein Smyrna; or, the 
running up and do 


,; et ` 
i wn to procure a company of subscribers to n 
a-going five or ten thousand Spindles; or, the negotiations of a caucus, 


t e 
and the Practising on the prejudices and facility of country-peop e 
to secure their-votes in November, —is practical and commen 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson in Goethe; Or, the Writer. 
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tion of curriculum planning and thinking. On the other hand, re- 
` ` organizations which broke the continuity 


"d 
. 


Council 
, f the Curriculum 
The P isuln Development * . 
l 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW** 
= COUNCIL. In June, 1924, Superintendent 
CURRICU 


isi f study 
i for the revision of courses o 
‘onated a committee 
` O'Shea design 


‘ch the motive power, organize the plan of campaign, ap- 
ees t the committee, and otherwise furnish expert sad 
paion same in the work of reexamination and reconstruction. 
aida 7 was successively chairmaned by Dr. Straubenmuller, 


Dr. Roberts, Dr. Conroy, and Dr. Jacob Greenberg. 


The whole of curriculum reexamination initiated ‘by the committee 
was a forward-looking one. A reading of committee reports in the 
light of techniques of the period 1922-1935 shows a broad concep- 


conceived of in the original 
plan prevented revision, reorganization, and coordination of the 
curriculum program, | 


This program of curriculum revisio 
twenty-six cour 


of an “activity” experiment in the 
uch was followed 
ducation. 


l 
ferent “a pevelopment in the high schools has taken a ve 
We high school teat Of the elementary and junior high schools. 
an development programs have largely been in 
fea ig generally A Committees, associations, and individual schools, 
d S the egent is Pattern established by the State. In academic 
term; ing ewes S Mination has been an important factor in 
ae “rculum Practices despite the efforts which have been 
O 
William yy atal Report of the Curriculum Council for 1945-46, prepared by 
Secreta a sow, Secretary, 
Ye Curriculum Council. 
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made by many groups and ene to modify curriculum in terms of 
modern needs and requirements. 


The Curriculum Council was organized in 1941 to serve as 
agency of the Board of Superintendents in coordinating curriculum 
programs and plans. Meetings have been held since that time on the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each month at ten o'clock from 

- October through June. During this five-year period the Council has 
` processed studies, bulletins, courses of study, and syllabi; has Seren) 

as a clearing house for curriculum problems; has organized elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, high school, vocational high school, 
and adult curriculum-planning committees ; has secured collaboration 
on policies, plans, and programs; has developed cooperative relation- 
ships-with community agencies and organizations; has made sug- 
gestions regarding instructional materials; and has carried on a 
substantial publications program. 


WORKSHOPS. The workshops of 1942 and 1943 sponsored by 
the Curriculum Council, laid the basis for curriculum readjustment 
in line with war needs and war requirements. Committees and groups 
brought to these workshops problems and reports upon which ‘they 


-were working., Out of these workshops grew over one hundred ~ 


significant curriculum reports, many of which have since found their 
way into classroom practices and procedures. Since the organization 


of the first summer workshops, workshop techniques have become an 
established procedure in curriculum work. i 
COMMITTEES. Curriculum planning committees, organized 
each level, have served an important function in coordinating qaa 
lum policies and in initiating and directing curriculum projects. fa 
planning committees represent teachers and supervisors. Each ie nt 
mittee has undertaken to work on problems which are sig” a 
to the level with which they are concerned. To effect ieee 
chairmen of curriculum planning committees are made advi in- 
members of the Curriculum Council, and committee membersniP eri- 
cludes all levels of the school system. Joint meetings arè mea 
odically for purposes of orientation and coordination. 


ʻa unde! 
PUBLICATIONS. The curriculum publications program t of its 
the direction of the, Curriculum Council. During the per 


l ; pleme 
operation the following publications have been issued: 
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- Industrial Arts for Grades 7-8-9 


Resources (G) 


= The Child's Day in School (o.p.) 


- A Guide to Cur 


; tion, T Ope CO 






a TO x E EE 


ary; G—General; HS—High School; JHS—Jr. High School) 
(op—out of print) | 


Changing Concepts and Practices in Elementary Education (o.p.) 
Guiding Principles in Curriculum Development (G) 
The War and the Curriculum (E) | 
Modern History (HS) . | 
Curriculum Development in the Social Studies, Kgn. 
Health Education—Physical Activities, Grades 44 
Activities and Procedures in Homemaking (JHS) 
Consumer Problems in Wartime America (o.p.) 


-9B (o.p.) 
-6B (o.p.) 


Scope and Sequence of Vocational High School Courses of S tudy 
Museums, Libraries, Parks, Zoos and Gardens as Educational 


` 


Digest of Guidance Information (o.p.) 
- Homemaking for Grades 7-8-9 


Science Handbook for Grades 74-9B 
Curriculum Development in the Elementary Schools 


of New York a ii a ponement in the J unior High Schools 


Music in the Element 
ary Schools 
Sp Through Understanding (G) 
w -umng for Spastics (for Home Teachers only) 
= g n Sight Conservation Classes (E) 
etter World (E-JHS) 
ood and N utri 


Guideposts om ton in the Curriculum (G—in press) 


chools (in ma Curriculum Planning in the Vocational High 
Safety Ed | 


Ucation 3 
in Press) Cation in the Elementary and Junior High Schools 


Safety E ° 2 
ducation in the Schools (accident facts) (G) 


SA Th 
ram w: ere has b x : r ia han 
Place With curricu] een an integration of the in-service p 


um development. As new developments have taken 
te Superintendent in charge of in-service courses 
S, man SANS for purposes of implementation and orienta- 
y courses have been developed on the new program, on 
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techniques of curriculum development, and around ‘new 


study as they have appeared. 


ing this period, based on By- 
RESPONSIBILITIES. During this per Y-Laws 
pep aa measures, general responsibilities have developed with 
to the curriculum. : 
ile Bears of Education is responsible for general over- 


: all Policies 
and for action on recommendations concerning curriculum 


» Proposals, 
The Committee on Instructional Affairs of the Board of 


Education — 
receives reports from the Board of Superintendents. The 


Board of 
Superintendents is responsible for the formulation of Policies in 
curriculum development. It recommends courses of study and cur- 
riculum changes to the Board of Education and approves curriculum 
guides based on approved courses of study and Policies. The Coor- 
dinating Committee of the Board of Superintendents r 


ecommends 
to that body problems of curriculum change and development. It fur- 


um Council. 


The Division of Curriculum Development, established February 1, 


1943, has these responsibilities : 
(a) Direction of Curriculum Council 
(b) Coordination of curriculum committees 


(c) Direction and preparation of courses of study, syllabi, and other 
curricular publications i 


(d) Selection of teaching materials: textbooks, library books, visual and 
objective aids 


(e) Supervision of Su 
Visual Instruction, 

(£) Coop 
The Curri 


; 5 . f 
perintendent of Libraries, Assistant Director 0 
and teachers assigned to textbooks, “7 she 
eration with Division of Housing as to schoolhouse plann 


E tin 
culum Council serves as a coordinating agency relating 
anning and preparation. l k 
High, High, Vocational High, pera ei 
ons are responsible for the papa 
m adaptation, modification, and lai 
he preparation of curriculum mate 


° : i ° um prac 
reports, and for the installation and evaluation of curricul 


tices, courses of stud 





The Bureau of Refer 
of Child Guidance, C.R. 
tial factors in curricul 
Curriculum suggestion 
as an important func 


Policies upon children 
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, and syllabi, . real 
ence, Research and Statistics, pol i ssen- 
M.D., and Physically Handicapped 2 


5 econ 
s and to assist in evaluation. ae =aric¥ 
tion the determining of effect p curric 
and assisting in the development 


repare 
um development. The first serves to P 
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„fessional groups, 


A. Adequate staff time shou 


CURRICULUM COUNCIL 





nd needs. Directors of Special Branches serve as con- 
’ a ° 
- interests 


d direct curriculum activities in their respective fields. 
pele Superintendents and Principals of schools are respon- 

ra a sentat implementation and organization in the schools 
ja mr jaidioion and supervision. In the elementary and 
unde : Ler schools district curriculum committees promise to play 
a ih part. In high schools and vocational high schools 
A = committees play an outstanding part in curriculum develop- 
— te all levels greater participation on the part of teachers, 


parents, and community groups is sought. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. In the li 
past year and precedin 
Strayer Committee, by 


ght of the developments of the 
& years, the recommendations made by the 


the following su 


ggestions are proposed for extend- 
ing the program of curriculum d 


evelopment in New York City: 
Id be set aside for the function of cur- 


riculum development. Both a long- and a short 


recommended. A Study should be 
tons to be carried on and the pe 


these functions satisfactorily, Th 
by the Strayer Survey indicate thi 


-time program are 
made to determine the func- 


Tsonnel required to discharge 
€ general principles set forth 
“In the light 


S need in the following terms: 
of the findings reported above, the surve sta 
recommends f J p 2 rvey f 


1. That the Superintendent 0 
of curriculum development 
and seek its adopti 
the Board of Ed 
be the followin 
a. 


f Schools formulate a definition 
for the improvement of teaching 
Board of Superintendents and 


ucation, Prominent in this definition would 


g ideas: 


i "ovement of teaching can best be accomplished 
vides ig the Creative powers of teachers, under expert 
meee, for the discovery and development of improved 
b.. By a s of teaching and ways of learning. a 
din? ease the creative powers of teachers, administration 
ond Supervisors must be democratic, and administrators 
f zaki “ruisors must Cooperate with teachers, and seek 
C; cooperation, in solving the problems of learning. 
h © Services of many kinds of experts are required to 
py hers analyze the problems of learning faced by 
$. 
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“2. The Superintendent of Schools should pro 


Pose and the Bo 
of Superintendents and the Board of Edu 


ard 


cation should mh 
and make provision for the following: cept — 
a. A Division of Curriculum Development an d Taji 
ment of Teaching as one of the major divi 3 


> Visions of the : 
school system of the City of New York. 


b. The assignment of the full time of an associate SUperin.. 
tendent to direct the work of the division ¢ 3 


reated, 
c. The assignment of a sufficient number of 


expert workers 
to the offices of intermediate responsibility to get the 
work done.” 


~ 


Pending the development of a comprehensive 
recommended that an -effort be made to secur 
temporary assignments for 1946-47: < 
Two teachers assigned for editorial work: 
(a) elementary, junior high school, and special 
(b) high school and vocational high school 


program, it js 


Fourteen teachers to carry out production activities: 
(a) 3 elementary school 
(b) 3 junior high school 
(c) 3high school 
(d) 3 vocational high school 
(e) 1 adult education , 
(f) 1 CRMD 


A clerical unit consisting of the following: 
l stenographer, Grade 3 
1 stenographer, Grade 2 
3 clerks (Grade 2) or teacher-clerks 
1 office appliance Operator 


, o the 
The following recommendations are made with respect t 


work of the Curriculum Council: | | 


| 11 make i 

1. Development in the fields and pressure of work aaber 
necessary for the Curriculum Council to confine programs 
largely to a consideration of over-all policies and pr 


no 


e the following 5 
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cuRRICULUM COUNCIL 


` 


i held, each year, at least two meet- 
2, It : gar rie riran: of he Curriculum Council, 
| ia ieia = committees, chairmen of production com- 
aides and directors of special branches concerned with cur- 
eal functions. The purpose of these meetings will be to 
review over-all policies and programs and to orient those en- 
gaged in specific curriculum projects with work being under- 
taken by groups and committees. 
3. The membership of the Curriculum Council should be re- 
viewed in the light of present needs and developments. Wider 
representation of field groups is suggested. 


4. Secretarial service should be provided to carry on the work 
of the Curriculum Council. 


C. There should be closer inte 


gration between the program of cur- 
riculum_ develo 


| pment and in-service training. The Associate 
` Superintendent in Charge of Personnel has urged that courses be 
organized as new curriculum needs arise, ` 
'D. Means should be developed for more adequate communication be- 
tween the Curriculum Council and groups engaged in various 
aspects of curriculum development. Joint meetings as well as 
Periodic releases will st in making this possible. In a large city 


caret communication to schools in connection with 
. lum programs and policies is of 


assi 


(a) Circulars (matt 
(b) Official re 
Ports and i 
official Policies) regulations (summary and statement of 


c : i ; 
(e) om (curriculum improvement studies) 
primach of Study and syllabi (curriculum materials dealing 
y with content, activities, and teaching suggestions) 
The new 


Professional ip 
Curricu] Dra 
This libra Workers and sh 


ers of immediate concern) 


ry will be an important source for 
ould be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Ikewise "y should be integrated with school and district libraries. 
Committe, © Curriculum Library serves a useful purpose for 
© CS as well as for individual supervisors and teachers. 
Adequate 


work 
Velopment A Space for 


personnel assigned to curriculum de- 
'S needed, I 


f such quarters cannot be provided at 1 N 
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Livingston Street, Brooklyn, a center should be e 
conveniently located school building. An effect 
program requires conveniently located curricul 
and materials for the use of teachers. A beginning has been mat 
in the Curriculum Library of the Board of Education, Some in. 
dividual schools and districts also have made good pro gress i, 

E providing work space and curriculum materials 
| dividual teachers and groups of teachers. With 
of curriculum centers in individual schools or 
siderable progress is made to bring to the teacher 
will help them both in their orientation to chan 
education and in preparing specific curriculum 
| use of their classes or their schools. 


Stablisheg in a 


ive Curriculum 
um laboratories 


the establishment 
in districts con- 
S materials which 
ging problems in 
material for the 


Ae PRR as. 2 me - re 


G. There should be closer coordination among the many elements 
concerned with curriculum development. This coordination can 
best be effected by the Curriculum Council. It is highly important, 
therefore, that the membership of the Curriculum Council repre- 
sent the functions concerned with the various aspects of curricu- 
lum development. F 
The interrelationships and responsibilities 
functions is a problem for future consideration. A dichotomy be- 
tween the assignment of functions of the Division of Curriculum 


Development and that of the various divisions will weaken rather 
than strengthen the ultimate program. 


H. New York City is the richest center in the world in puppan 
tary community services such as museums, zoos, parks, a 
gardens. While a great deal of use is made of such "a ies 
organized program of participation in connection with agen: $ 

and organizations involved has not been as continuously fia 

completely developed as seems to be indicated by the possiD!™ 


ity 
> . mmuni 
involved. Likewise, not enough has been made of the co 

as a resource, 


. ş em 1S to 
The most important single responsibility of a school ve only 
provide a curriculum for its schools. This responsibility ca 


y= ; : i 
met when administrative measures are taken in harmony 4 left t0 
and requirements. 


chance nor to good 
as voluntary work i 
Work of the staff a 
is necessary, œ 





Curriculum development should not 


tive 
e crea 

s in the process. To take advantage a ganized, 
curriculum unit, adequately staffed an 
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to assist both in- “ 


among divisions and 
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th needs 


: tant 
e @ e,¢ impor oi) 
will nor to after-school activities alone, 
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. assumes no responsibility and issues n 


-arithm u J Willie,” 


23, 1922) " “n it was strict 


4 


The Antiquarian’s Corner 
APRIL FOLLIES 


Antiquarian’s Corner now has the beginnings of a ride- 
for teachers. In answer to the request for bits of classroom 
mecun 


or which have weathered the test of time, readers have been. 
ae enough to contribute many samples. If you find that they 


are not new, please do not read them with scorn or superciliousness. 


Remember the title of this department, please. Time must have a ` 


stop but there is no limit to the antiquity of humor, Please remember 
also that the greatest authorities on humor agree that all jokes are 
only variations of the old ones, and that a story is new if one has 
not heard it before, In all the examplės given the Antiquarian 


o certificate of warranty for 
their quality. Caveat lector! 

Mr. Henry Owen rightly leads off since a sentence in his article 
inspired an investigation of classroom humor. I trust that some day 
he will send a few specimens of his off-the-cuff humor. His present 
contributions are examples of applied humor, favorites from the 


joke anthologies w trate points in his subjects. 


hich he uses to illus 
For example, to make vivid the nature of offer and acceptance in 
the perennial favorite of the 


his commercial 1 
aw this lady unoccupied. Going 


wallflower at a danc i 
you-dancing?” Whereupon she 


replied «me queried, “Lady, are 3 
ua etl Gentleman, are you asking?” “I'm asking,” he declared. 
Pm dancing,” she countered. 


% If yov’re asking, i 
he, Owen also likes the following when he teaches ins _ 
ying in an arithmetic class. 
A teacher asked Willie, 
i Paid 5 a week how 
10?” togs . 
feet n illie thought a 


“If your father bought a radio for $100 
long would it take him to pay for the 
long time and finally answered, “Two 
etic fe cried the teacher, “you don’t know your 
father,” But, teacher,” Willie asserted, “you don’t know my 


What : 
be m it you have met th 


t ese before! They may be old enough to 
As Lif ve Pupils who 


may be hearing them for the first one 
ly a comic magazine, once said (Marc 


What do you think of the modern jokes?” m 
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“Oh, they are about the same as the old ones.” 
“Yes, and a little older, eh ?” 
* * * X ý x 

Mr. Nathan Levine contributed a long paper on “Leyi 
Lesson” containing many samples of off-the-cuff gags 
pupils probably call not levity but levinity. The tri 

` type is that if it is repeated often enough, the 

spontaneous. | 

Here a few samples verbatim : | 

“I am calling on various students to read back some shorthand 
sentences from the board. Intentionally, I call on one who has been 
attending classes irregularly. She is unable to read. Whereupon, 
I remark sympathetically : 
“I can hardly blame you, Miss 
Gregg to you.’” 


ty in the 


ck about this 
joke tends. to beci 


— 


* * k*k ë xk xk 


~ 


“I have just dictated some material at a rate to tax the ability - 
of the best writers. I expect only a few to get it verbatim. I-call 


on Mr. 
which I remark: 


“In shorthand, you have to learn to take it: il 





‘to read back. He says he couldn’t take it. To 


k k k k x eS 


“I am discussing some common errors made by students in their 


typewritten transcripts. One is the failure to use a hyphen to carry 
over part of a word to the next line. 1» 
“Don’t break your word unless you can do it with a hyphen. 
* k * x x 
“The night after the Joe Louis-Billie Conn fight, I asked ae 
class if they had listened to it on the radio. A minute’s exchang° 
of remarks followed. Then I got this one in:. 


6 i ° ! e, 
‘Sometimes I wish I were a pugilist instead of a pedagog" 
Pugilists make money hand over fist.’ ” 


+ x o +x x kx d re- 
Some teachers went far back to their own schooldays 3” of 2 
called the stock gags of their teachers. There was the a ha 
‘Mr. A. Child of Boys High who used to chide a pupil after 


5 ’ ” From 
Siven a wrong answer, “You can’t do it, but a child can. her of 


“1 teac 
the same source came the standard pun of a certain te 
French. When a pupil 
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im, 
exclal 
made an error, this teacher would 


» Which his 


; it’s just a lot of 
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Signficant contribution to 


_ There ar 





yai ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 


Many men!” Following established ritual, the next pupil called ` 
a“ any 


uld duly translate, “Beaucoup d'hommes.” 
ON ce teacher reported the favorite used by her teacher of Latin. 
sie the pupils came to the story of Jason and Medea, he invariably 
asked, “And what do you think Jason called Medea ? He-had to 
supply the answer to the mystified pupils, M deah.’ 

A crony of mine offers this one which he practises on the pupils 
relentlessly. “When Phrixus and Helle rode on the back of a ram,,. 
it was the first use of the air-sheep in history.” ‘This wheeze is 
still on a non-stop flight! 


The same wit advises his pupils whenever they fail to consult the 


_ notes conveniently but unavailingly placed at the bottom of the- 


page, “Foot-notes don’t have feet. They won’t walk up to you; you 
have to go down to them.” 


* * x * * 


| eae the protests are many and vociferous, this will not be the 


st in the series on humor in the classroom. Let us think of Shake- 
speare’s oft-quoted judgment of a jest: | 
A jest’s Prosperity lies in the ear 


Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


Those who heard these j 
e jest 
Standards of humor me saint "xia 


willing to make a statist 


_ 


i reveal interesting disclosures. Who is 
ical investigation? Th 


“classroom techniqu 
ORRI > ques. 
5 RosensLum Samuel J. Tilden High School 


THE REGENTS EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING— 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


ations abolished teachers who would like to see Regents examin- 
OPposed to Stich s „owever, I believe there are even more who are 
many Students wait Human nature being what it is, the only time 
Staring the ‘, 80 “all out” in their studies is when a Regents test 
Would result * in the face, The abolition of these examinations 
believe Re, a wide deterioration of standards in many slasyes- 
Subjects gents €xaminations are particularly valuable in techni 
Of th est Such as mathematics and bookkeeping. They are one 
Will certai d iia, raising the level of instruction because teachers 
nY Cover topics included in the tests. 
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pupils. Inquiry into their 


\ 


e results may be a . 
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To say all this is not, however, to give blanket approval to 
present examinations. An inspection of the bookkeeping examina. 
tions in the last ten years shows hardly any changes, Most of 
tests are mere repetitions. I am not one of those who b 
change for the sake of change._ But important events have taken 
place in the business world in the past ten years. Of great ‘in. 
portance to all are withholding taxes, social security taxes, ang unt 
employment. insurance. Have those who Prepare our Regents 
examinations been aware of this? Let us examine the record, 

The first mention of these new items was a reference to the 
Victory Tax in the June, 1943, examination with a total weight of | 
1% and a Social Security Taxes account in the trial balance. Ip 
January, 1944, there was an entry involving unemployment taxes, 
one item on withholding taxes counting 1%, and an account for 
social security taxes in the trial balance. This was the high water 
mark. The January, 1945, trial balance had an account for social 
security and unemployment taxes, also a matching question count- 
ing 1%. The January, 1946, test mentioned social security taxes for 
1%, and the January, 1947, grand total was likewise 1%. I will not 
accuse the authorities of being anti-labor, but nowhere do I find any 

. mention of deductions for union dues. 

Employers and accountants tell us our bookkeeping graduates are 
woefully deficient in all knowledge of payroll records. Our students 
do not know how to handle entries involving social security taxes. 


4 


OF the 
Clieve in 


a: d 
This could easily be remedied if the examinations adequately covered _ 


these topics. f 


Year after year the tests contain the same 6 column general bg 
nal, the same 4 column cash receipts journal, and the yA use 
column cash payments journal. Do our students know niya one 
a 6, 8 or 16 column cash payments journal? Do they spe n cash 
can have a 5 column cash receipts journal and a 12 co a depatt 
Payments journal? Do they know there are such things ales returns 
mental sales journal, a multi-column purchase journal, a e accoun 
journal, a deposit column in the cash receipts journal, t this very 
receivable column in the cash payments journal? I dou 
much, 


One might argue that there is nothing to prevent teach® 
covering these topics. Well, the best way of making l so 
include them in Regents examinations. saa testé, TOC ; 

Let us get away from hackneyed and repetitious t€ 
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tter way of making our bookkeeping instruction more effective 
no better 


0 SPARE TIME FUN 


d of raising our bookkeeping standards than by giving better — 
an 


d more practical Regents examinations. It is time to abandon 
an ) 
ancient history. 


"Henry OWEN James Monroe High School 


GUIDE TO SPARE TIME FUN 


Each Wednesday at the Bay Ridge High School, a mimeographed 


news letter, called SPARE TIME FUN, is distributed to all official - 


classes. ` 

SPARE TIME FUN is an outgrowth of our Main Hall Bulletin 
Board. Miss Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, Principal, Suggested that in- 
stead of devoting the entire bulletin board to school ‘notices, such 
as club meetings, assembly programs, midterm and Regents schedules, 
etc., space be given to worthwhile activities to encourage our pupils 
to take better advantage of their leisure time. There were so many 


activities worthy of mention, however, that the bulletin board space 
quickly became inadequate—hence, the news letter. 
Since we have had re 


we prepare this news letter, here are some of our ideas. 
OBJECTIVES. As training for 
educational objectives, there is a 


achieve this goal. Although our ai 
in our publication 1s 

‘Tacteristic adole 
events to be 


leisure time is high among our 
real need for various ways to 
ms are educational, the emphasis 
on the words “fun” and “entertainment.” 
Scent interests are the basis for the selection of 
freedom ie The adolescent's wanderlust and desire for 
the city’s + independence can be satisfied while she learns to use 
alivenesg = ‘portation system to Various points of interest. mer 
participatio. vibrancy are heightened by her presence at an 
Shows maala events of current interest. Industrial exhibits, ae 
as n ri ance at concerts and plays, and visits to costume = 
Fial nowings add to the vocational motivation already ee 
8toup ae ms nature of the adolescent asserts itself in planning 
wa PS and in toup discussions which follow in class and out. 


tips Si. to have fun in many different ways a prime goal, = 
bilities make the adolescent aware of new and worthwhile po 


S. Th : ? : red from many 
Soy © material used each week is secu 
Tes, T e amusement pages of the daily and Sunday co i 


quests from other schools to explain how 
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3 : dules, -and advertisements cove 
“eres a mes radio, etc. In addition, 
Events are published by the Museum of Natural History, the Metro. 
politan Museum of Art, the Museum of the City of New 
the Brooklyn Museum, giving details of all scheduled events. The 
Board of Superintendents has a Directory called M useums, Libra 
Parks, Zoos, and Gardens as Educational Resources, which lists 
places of interest, giving the hours and facilities for 
Other sources include catalogs of the Cooper Uni 
Manual of Events of the Brooklyn Institute of Ar 
Recreational Facilities for New Yorkers published by the Depart- 
ment of Parks, and the schedule of the movie revivals at the Museum 
of Modern Art. The school itself provides important seasonal- 
activities after school hours, such as Open School Night, Concerts, 

and Parent-Teacher Association Meetings, to which pupils are in- 


1947) 


rin Movies, | 


ries, 
man 
school children, 


on Forums, the 


vited. Suggestions from teachers and pupils also add to our material. - 


CONTENTS. In selecting events to be included each week, we 
have set up a few specific criteria in addition to the broader objectives, 
- The events must be varied enough to appeal to the different age 
levels of our pupils, so that there will be items suitable to eee 
as well as to seniors, We try to include events of interest to differen 


groups of pupils. For example, one class thought that too much. 


attention was being devoted to “heavy” music and not iv ate 
“light” music. They recommended radio programs that were ie 
in the next issue, and were very much pleased to see their sugge dmis- 
in print. Another consideration is the admission pass Waea “4 how 
sion is charged, the amount is noted so that the pupils will k n fee, 
much their trip will cost them. When there is no singer that 
that fact is mentioned. In general, there are so many a recom- 
cost less than a dollar that very few which cost more ‘il not get 
mended. Weekend activities are emphasized so pupils w i 
home too late during the week. 


‘n cate- 
a he main 
The scope of our recommendations is sae, sm given below 
gories into which most of our recommendations fall a 
with examples of each: 


MUSEUMS AND PLACES OF INTEREST: 


en 
Museum of Natural History—Special French Governm 
hibit of Native Carvings 





ts and Sciences, à 


, Exhibit; Re 
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ium—“The Wise Men’s Star” and “Winter Constella- 
Planetarium 
Hayden 


tions” f Science ‘and Industry—Press Photographers Exhibit 
Museum 0 


t Morgan Library—“The First Christmas,” an exhibit of Illumi- 
Pierpon ; 
d Manuscripts l ; 

oe Institute of the United States 
a m of Modern Art—Movie Revivals ; -Sculpture of Henry Moore 
ei Academy—Travelogues; Concerts u 
TRAR Square Garden—National’Crafts.and Science Show; Students 

Science Fair d ; 
Wanamaker’s Television Studio 
Old Merchant’s House . 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration | 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—Restoration of Paintings; 

Costume Design 


Museum of the City of New York—Toy Theater Exhibit 


New York Public Library—Exhibit devoted - to Robert and Elizabeth - 
Barrett Browning 


= 


Fashion and» 


THEATER AND MOVIES: 


Henry VIII 

Cyrano de Bergerac 
Joan of Lorraine 
Show Boat 


Heity Workshop of Hunter College—4 Midsummer Nights Dream 
enry 


Ice Follies of 1947 | 
Icetime 

Hollywood Ice Review 
Temper the Wind 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ne Union, on Art, Municipal Problems, and Interna- 
NBe Meeting of the Air 
One Won ehort from the World 
Sting or None—Radio Program 
Nor g f ies Foreign Policy Association 
Twin’s One World Flight 


'Y Center Ope F 
: ; ’ ncerts 
et Philharmonic—Sunday concerts and Young People's ee 
i TOopolitan Opera 
0 . 
Paul D e iy Symphony Orchestra 


d Larry Adler 
Irving Concerts 
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NBC Orchestra 

Juilliard School Opera wd 
Special Gilbert and Sullivan Performances 
Concerts at the Brooklyn Museum 


RADIO: y 
American School of the Air 
Chicago Theater of the Air 
High School Hour 
Author Meets the Critics 
Hit Parade 
Gilbert and Sullivan Recordings 
Opera Recordings 
Theater Guild on the Air 
The Halls of Congress 
Sessions of the U. N. 

Lux Radio Theater 
Radio Readers’ Digest 
Burl Ives 


- New York Folklore Society Programs 
Academy Theater 


Exploring the Unknown 


SPORTS AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


gt one at Brooklyn Ice Palace, Rockefeller Plaza, and on Park 
es . a 


High School Ice Hockey Games at Brooklyn Ice Palace 
High School Basketball Games 


United Nations Folk Festival at Rockefeller Center 


Chrysanthemum Display at Rockefeller Center 
Navy Day at Floyd Bennett Field à 


Information on sending envelopes to Little America fòr stamp collectors 
Motor Boat Show 


METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION: In order to give each pupi 
enough time to plan her week-end activities, SPARE TIME pr 
's issued each Wednesday, and most of the events suggested noel 
Place over the week-end. By distributing the news letter on Lge 
day, our Assembly Day, we are able to have it in the hands ~ mê- 
official teacher in time to be discussed during the lengthened vail 

room period. Then it is posted on the same bulletin board a d are 
in each official room. Since many of the exhibits recommenc® own, 
of more than one week’s duration, the copies are not sag 


; ea gives 
but are tacked up with the current issue on top. This Bt bave 


Pupils a file which is easily accessible. Teachers who do "° 
70 : 


- graph enough to take care of their requests. Copies are 


. EVALUATION. The success of a project such as 
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official classes ‘receive copies for use in their subject classes, We 


also give each girl in our special Scholarship Class a copy. As there 


are always other pupils who ask for individual copies, we mime- 


in the Library and on the Main Hall Bulletin Board. 


ours should be 
e news letter is 
rt as yet to poll 
Ports by teachers 


measured by the response of the pupils. Because th 
still in a developing stage, we have made no effo 
the pupils. Instead we have relied upon informal re 
and pupils, | i ) 


Teachers report that the pupils are very much interested in hearing 


SPARE TIME FUN in their official classes each week One week 
a teacher was rather pressed for time and asked the class if it wo id 
be all right to put the publication on the bulletin board without 
reading it aloud. She was overruled by the members of the class 
cee et that it be read. Pupil interest has been noted by the 

irarian when the current issue is posted. Individual copies 


are ea i 
gerly sought by many girls each week for personal reference. 


ta recent Faculty C 
onf 
the reactions of the pupi erence, teachers were asked to report on 


ls in their offici 
teachers sta aa ir otncial classes. A number of 
suggest; onl aa Pupils not only looked forward to the weekly 
their subie = ‘many of them out and later reported on 
Ject classes.: We have received criticisms and sug- 


Sestions from the . t É. 
SPARE TIME 2i an indication of their active interest in 


Teachers h à 
tion of the a enthusiastic, too. Obviously the full coopera- 
m Plement the print, weeded to publicize the news letter and to 


ur teache 
the info. have not ont 


nection winston but als 
In ae see the 


® i 1 ıt at 
discussing the New York Public ‘Library at the time they were 
after tha: -© Poetry of f 

their y: ot the Brownings. The reports they made 


IT Visit . 4 . 
and Eng ish t x admirably supplemented the lessons. Social studies 


y cooperated whole-heartedly in distributing 


work. One of our English teachers suggested 


ii . 

o y entert, a “TS use the suggested radio programs for instruc- 
Bun à Copy < nment in their fields, A health education teacher 
ulletin Bad. SPARE TIME FUN on her special Recreation 


in the Gym. When Hunter College's Varsity Work- 
; 71 
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also posted ° 


o have used SPARE TIME FUN in con- 


Special Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Brown- — 
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= junior high school principal asked one of 
= a similar paper suitable to the age level of 
-intendents and a high school principal hav 
| they think that our efforts to broaden the 





Brooklyn, I foun 


my first experience in a 
children, whose I.0.’s 
ability 
from 
and 

child 
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bril, 1947) 
shop sent our school tickets for their presentation of 4 Mid 


s 
Nighi’s Dream, we listed that performance, and through our liste 
all the tickets were sold. Teachers and chairmen send Suggestion, 
when they want to bring specific events to the -attention Of the 
pupils. i | 
Many of the teachers also use the news lett 

end trips with their own children, and some of the tea 
planned visits to points of interest for themselves, as a result of 
reading SPARE TIME FUN. One teacher said that he always 
goes to museums when he visits other cities, but somehow rarely 
does so here. With SPARE TIME FUN highl 


er as a basis for Week. 


chers have 


ighting exhibits - 
_ throughout the city, he has begun to take advantage of New York's “ 


facilities, 
Teachers at other schools who have seen c 


expressed a desire to adapt it to the needs of their Own schools. One 


his. teachers to prepare 


e written us, stating that 


extracurricular activities 
of our pupils are worthwhile. r 


This term we plan to poll- our 
many of them are using our su 
even this poll cannot measure all 


pupils to try to find out just how 
ggestions, and to what extent. But 
the benefits to be derived. Many of 
the intangible results, such as general information, and awareness of 
events, people, and places cannot be gauged accurately. vies 

However, until further evidence is forthcoming, we shall ame 
our newsletter with the hope that we are helping to widen 
horizons of our pupils’ leisure-time activities. 


. l 
Goopwin W. Gitson Bay Ridge High Schoo 


ADJUSTING AN ADJUSTMENT CLASS 


. ; 1 in 
When I was appointed, last March, to a junior high schoo 


5 
d myself in charge of an adjustment class. aty iV 
junior high school. There were alpen ing 
ranged from 61 to 96. The average range 
of the group was that of the fifth grade. The emotion 
twelve to fifteen and a half. There was a variety of atered in 
Psychological problems that are so frequently cosa 
ren of this age group. 


opies of our Paper have 


their pupils. Two super- 


T a ra BG TDS 


LO 


Rk EE 


‘one thing, the vocabulary was too difficult. The childre 


-ame with the feeling that all 
‘PROCEDURES AND OB 


| tall term, I decided 
Work around the foll 


- 


| JUSTMENT CLASS 
ING AN AD 
ADIUST 


OSS eS a E E 


L MATERIALS. Although some of the pupils 
| INSTRUC e p write, we were given the regular textbooks- 
coul r 


he 7B required history included sixty pages on the 
for the ovale the geography went into detail about Somali- 
<n the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and other places 
a from the child’s experience; the spellers included words 
a adjacent, dirigible, and incredible. , 


It was obvious that these books would never interest the pupils. For 


n could hardly 
ing over these 
pils considered 
able to do the 
thus far been 
couldn’t read 


be expected to spend eighteen to twenty periods por 
texts without protest and boredom. Many of the pu 
themselves “dummies” because they had never been 
work of the grade; their.experience with school had 
one of repeated frustration and failure. Those who 
and write hated any sub ject that required these skills. The backward 
arithmetic students refused to add even the simplest sums. They 


was hopeless—so why try? 


ence in th i 


» therefore, to organize the 
Owing procedures 


T and objectives: | 
' O use material that would be of i : under- 
| standable di thee = of interest to the pupils and be 


a. To aine 
TA :: Simplify the course of study by breaking it up into short units. 
Ped that the children would gain 


c 
ess as they completed these units. 
g o “ah the youngsters how 
8 and Playing together. 
a, : o Overcome their yj 
ym ing them fee} 


to get along with one another by work- 


Olent dislike for school. This could be achieved 

that it was their school and that they “belonged. 

ice in the basic skills in the least objectionable 

A © way had to be found to sugarcoat the three R's. 

MIM , 

decideq o GRAPHED TEXT. At the beginning of the ae i 
e , 1 i : 

T- Pared i i n the term’s work around a ee People 

Ved j eS 6 mimeographed sheets called “Ho 


em pract 
€T Possible. Som, 


Colonie merica Bef 


e nN “Why the 
“tore t i lution” and 
1. the hist Revolteg he American Revo 
0 





d on 
Bainst England.” These sheets aak ar all 
Written in simpler language; they 73 


» re 


a feeling of accomplishment and suc-. 
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material too difficult or that presented “t seless inform 
pupils. The text itself was used Primarily as ar 
After the children did the reading (in th mimeograph 
in the text) they were to answer questions in th ir Otet 
reading included material on how the colonial People 
they dressed, the ways they communicated — itl 1 eac Lon 
means of travel, the people who came to America, a nd howls 
lived on the frontier. Each topic was introduced by i 
cussion or by comparison with conditions today, Ey ery at 


made to relate the information to the pupils’ o Vn exr 


to their daily lives. Typical exercises vere ee 
1. Suppose you wanted to get in touch with someone in Eng 
How would you do so? If you wanted to go to Cali orni 
go by boat. What faster means of communication are t e 
in Colonial America did not have these means of com mun 
portation. How could the people of New York communicate 
people of Virginia? How would someone travel from New York t 
delphia? From New York to England? ee. 
2. Why did your parents or grandparents come to Ameri 
and write the answers in your book. Why did People com 
from Europe before the Revolution? ‘Te 


It may be that some of the material included could not be justi Sq 
on the grounds that it made our world more understar dable ou 
child or that it related to his experience, However, since ¢ pai 
love adventure, romance, and excitement, an endeavor was mad 
to interpret our earl 


A . neal tn thamin 
y history so that it would appeal to then 
these terms, F 


Proved especial 


























at 
oh i Te) ` 
i 


or this reason Daniel Boone and life on theta ğ 
ly interesting to the youngsters, - BE 
CORRELATION. 

colored maps to sho 
colonies, They indica 
children learned that 
next to Pennsylvania 
region is affected by it 


d. Among 

Compositions were written after every unit was on 1746 and 
the topics assigned were I’m glad I’m living an 1946, ! spelled were 
4 Boy on the Frontier. The words that the children mis like 
for te 


the children 
Geography was introduced when the bie eet 
w the New England, Middle, and Sot The A 
ted the states that occupy those areas today i E 
Maine is in New England, that New t of aa 
and New Jersey, that the development 0° ©” 
s location, 


k ~ words 
used as part of their spelling lists. (The lists included 
furniture, travel, and in 


term was based on the e 
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, ork 
teresting.) The grammar 5 writtel 
rrors made in discussion an 





- ADIUSTING 


They also developed a deep interest in -one anoth 


Supplemented by other activiti 








Experience in letter writing was supplied when the 
itions. 


wrote for pictures and illustrative material to supplement _ 
children o 


— 


eading. This was something they enjoyed doing; they took 
their r . y 


t pride in their picture collections. 
grea 


IMPROVEMENT Or WORK HABITS. Owing to constan 


on neatness and care in the preparation of notebooks, I found 
fat the children would do a page over when they weren’t Satisfied 
H its appearance. As time went on, they grew more careful - it 
became very rare for them to have to do the work over many times. 
ers progress, 
became a common question, 


VISUAL AIDS, I realized 


“What page are you up to?” 


appealing. In a search for visual aids, I borrowed lantern slides 
from the Metropolitan Muse 


um of Art and sound films from the 
Museum of Natural History intern slides included sets on- SS 


- The la 
Colonial Life, Early Pione 1 


ers in America, and New England Now 
and Then. The pupils we i i ! 
of the 


Planters lived, ressed, traveled, an 


i » and amused themselves. Their 
€s became very real for them. 


CONSTRUCT] 


slides, they pa, ON ACTIVITIES, When the pupils saw the 


piai ; i One . 
M cut branches from ant to make the things they observed. 
m, 


a tree and built a 


miniature log cabin from 
€ cradle, a table, a chair, and a bowl 
er child third youngster constructed a covered wagon. 
ruct be made a log cabin of corrugated paper., Tora 
irl cut g ce contagious, and several model houses were bui 
chased res IS out o Paper; later an inexpensive doll was pur- 
Runt for yi aS dressed like a Colonial lady. The pupils began to 
tisemeng p ures, cy found that the Philadelphia Whisky aa 
the Compa 'Splayed Pictures of Colonial America. We wrote $i 
and to FRY (as well as the Paul Revere Brass and Copper paea 
S, whi =) Were rewarded with a complete set of a 


Were cut and mounted. 
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that the reading would have tobe 
es to make the work more vital and — 


re especially interested in the furnishings 


. 
ap pa 
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A MUSEUM TRIP. We also made a trip to the 

Museum of Art, visiting the colonial rooms. The pu 
the fireplaces, the beds and mattresses, the furnitur 
Bibles on the tables, the coarse materials on the beds and the kitchen 
utensils. They knew what to look for and they enjoyed recognizing 
things. We saw two films at the Museum. One, entitleq- Colonial 
Children, showed the work performed by the children of early 
America. When: the pupils arrived home, they tried to make the 
things they had seen. One boy made a broom out of the branch 
of a tree. Others went to the library to obtain stories and pictures 
of Colonial America. They brought stories to class and asked me 
to read them aloud. Two youngsters asked the school librarian for 
material and wrote reports. We then moved several books from the 
library into the classroom, where they could be read by the „Other 
pupils. We obtained a phonograph and played the Ballad for 
Americans. The words were written on the blackboard and the 
pupils sang with the record. 





e, Noticing the 


A NOTEBOOK EXHIBIT. When the pupils had completed the 
first unit, How People Lived in America Before the Revolution, , 


they decided to make covers for their notes and to paste pictures oe 
Using different colored papers, they tried to make the covers aah 
and attractive. I was amazed at the results. One was better 


e e e ' 
the other—neat, colorful, often imaginative. The eae 
put on display together with the model cabins, the furniture, 


i a to see 
dolls; pupils from other classes were invited to our room 
the exhibition and to read the notebooks. 


idan agile A 
OUTCOMES. After taking stock of the term’s ser ; 
achievements, I feel that the following outcomes have been 


1. The pupils did make some progress in learning ir . topic 
together. This occurred when those who had oa aae to he 
(and had their work checked by the teacher) were al owo stance 
the slower pupils. The children thus gave me valuab si m 
They also worked together when the more “artistic = | 
the others with their covers and in the construction wor 


' nt 
2. The children liked their work. I found spi sea 

rily to the library to get extra material and aa mA no 

available spare minute to work on their social stu 
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Metropolitan E 
pils examined 


o work 


volunta” 


tebooks: | 


v 
F 
t 


f 
% P 


o 


in their own words, are some of their evaluations of the 
- Here, i 


PJUSTING AN ADJUSTMENT CLASS 
A 


ene 


term’s work: | 


“] think it is easier than the book.” p i 
«uj never knew how interesting this work could’ be.” 
“J liked doing every bit of it. It was fun.” 


“I liked the work because I learned a lot... . We went to the 


museum. There you can get more information than from the 





ing, writing, and spelling-skills for 
need, since these abilities were di 


` Lynd Ward) and 


JUstment 
horma] class, cl 


history books.” a T 
“I liked my work because it was interestin 
I think I learned a lot of things.” 


3. The pupils were given ample opportunity to improve in read- 


which they felt an immediate 


g. It was exciting too. 


studies work. (Of course there 


were separate periods devoted to 
drill in spelling and arithmetic.) 


Pronounced gains were made in 
reading scores, for since the mim 


cographed sheets presented short 
units followed by comprehension questions, much of the study took 


discussed and explained, 


bat Í read stories to the class’ to give the pupils the feeling that 

ng can be Te Edna Forbes’s Paul Revere (illustrated by 
ames Daugherty’ i 

they enjoyed, | ugherty s Daniel Boone were two books 

ome improvement i 

€ pupils were was made i 


m frequent op 


Sit in their se 


n the conduct of the group. 
not as restless as they had been. Our unit gave 


Portunity to ings.” They were not expected 


some of their restless energy. 


developed 5 n the pupils acquired some sense of history and 
lessons wie Understanding of the period they studied. Their 


weren't j z 
Vetbalizatione + Just rote repetition of textbook phrases or empty 
Of the adi ad no meaning for them. The mid-term papers 


‘SS compared very favorably with those of a 


i 

ng = 2 FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS. Too often a 
into on sement classes has consisted of segregating certain 
and then expecting them to follow the regular 
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course of study (executed with the same materials and the sa 

pedagogical techniques), only at a slower-rate, Actually, Such segre, 
gation is only the beginning of the program. It js a question of 
performing some. adjustment. F rustrated by a record Of repeate d 
failure, uninterested in the subjects taught, unable to cope with 
the standard texts and other materials of instruction, handicapped by 
their low 1.Q.’s and by their lack of basic skills, presenting all sorts 
of behavior problems, these pupils need not a watering down of the 
traditional program, but a completely different Program, one that 
they can succeed in carrying out, one that is adjusted to them and 
that will help them adjust to school and to society. The experi- 
ment described in this report represents an attempt to meet this 
educational challenge. . " 


HELEN PELLER Junior High School 128, Brooklyn 


1 947) 


THE ANECDOTE AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


Part of the job of the teacher of English is to tie up an author's 
life with his works. When this is well done, both stick in the mind. 
of the student. Whatever succeeds in perpetuating the memory of 
a name, a fact of biography, the title of a work, is good pedagogy. 


The method recommended here is the utilization of a wealth of 
anecdotal material as incide 


desirable effects, 


Anecdotes are stories with points, or they are the feathers ie 
guide the arrow of explanation to the target. Etymologically a 
ever, they are something different. Among the ancient e ople 
were two kinds of stories, those known to the generality T j was 
and those known only to a select few. To this latter kin 


as ive pren% ` 
attached the term anekdotes, a combination of the negative P 


s ” $ from this 
a, (or an), and the root ekdotos, “given out. gde an un- 
word history that our modern anecdote is derived. 
published fact or story, not generally known. 


aterial 
THE TOUCH OF SPICE. Making use of anecdotal m 
in the classroom will add both novelty and interest z 
Anecdotes are a kind of literary gossip, and it 1s qu! 
to expose students to this kind of biography. ertain amot 
In using an anecdote in class, a teacher will need a cere’ | ple 


esira 
of background information. But it is generally more ©" 
78 


the lesso™ 
e le gitimat 


ntal to a lesson to help achieve these . 





the students enjoy the course more when there were anec 


ANECDOTE AS A TEACHING DEVICE 
THE 


——— 


‘et the anecdote into a situation neatly than to drag it in for the 
fit the 


ALUE OF ANECDOTES. The author has taught American 
be English literature to both high school and college classes. He 
ar d the course with and without the anecdotes. Not only did 
inher dotes, but, 
and this is significant, they thought they got more out of it. Actually, 
as indicated by test measurement with two groups in two successive 
years, the groups that had the anecdotes did achieve better scores 
in literature examinations of a standardized type than the students 
deprived of the anecdotes. a 

It has been the author’s goal to find a good Story about each im- 
portant writer in English and American literature. This is a desidera- 
tum more easily thought up than achieved. By a good story here 
is meant a story that may not be known to most students, a story 


whose point cannot be guessed on the basis of the introductory re- 
marks, and a Story that 


about some important c 


haracter or fact of literature. 
ILLUSTRATI 


ON. For example, let us suppose that the Bacon- 
ntroversy is one of the items to be considered during 
à lesson, Or Suppose one of the students raised the question. After 
ea explanation and discussion, it is possible to enliven the lesson 
r o sum the entire matter up by repeating the story that it was 
Finer a rae the Baconian apologists to invite a distinguished 
€ one of i Sanal banquet. It was, moreover, required that he 

hen it p rose who believe that Shakespeare wrote the plays. 

Name the sport of the evening to tantalize and torment 

th the most telling arguments that can be marshalled 
credit for acon actually wrote the plays Shakespeare is getting 


ne had tiene occasion, Mark Twain was the guest of honor. After 
O Say “M “1 silence the indignities heaped upon him, he a 
ngs T am airman, when I get to heaven, one of the rs 
= oing to do is look up Shakespeare and ask him who 
But the © Plays.” | np 
Twain = chairman, still master of the situation, reminded Ma 
*kespeare will not be in heaven.” 

to hi ho Wain’s face fell, Ther his eyes lighted up and he a 
) ma Ap oringly, “Well, then, will you ask him for me: 


actually conveys some excellent information 
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Actually, the story proves nothing, but it does throw 
on the hosts of those who think that Bacon wrote the Dla sion 
story does that just as effectively as the long-winded disc. This 
in the introductions. to the school editions of Slitesneires aTi : 
If the anecdote does do this or can do this, let us by E Plays, 
resolve to use it. ; Means 


AVOID THE HACKNEYED. There is a caution that m 4 
sounded. Many teachers do use anecdotes, but there is a T be 
sameness in the cut-and-dried anecdote at a precise point nee. 
course as time rolls round each year. I remember that my hist 
teacher used to tell that old chestnut about Lincoln and Grant =i a 
minister had complained to Lincoln that Grant drank to Tea 
_ Lincoln is supposed to have retorted, “If you will find out the 
__ name of the brand Grant uses, I'll get each of my generals a barrel.” __ 
_ When I was a freshman I heard from the seniors that that was Pro- a 
‘3 a X’s Civil. War story. When I became a senior, I heard hic | 
“tell it. r E 


- A FORMIDABLE TASK. The job of accumulating a stockpile 
of anecdote material is a lifetime task. Fortunately I had begun- A ) 
such a task before I became a college freshman. As I read through k 
the history of English literature and biographies of the great men i 
of literature I made a collection of outstanding stories which could 
have educational value. Now after twenty years I propose to share 
my findings with others. There is no royal road to a collection of 
anecdotes, or anything else. Even were these anecdotes that I have 
collected published in a book, they might not fit in with your pn 

or temper, and you might not be able to use them in your ye 

discussions. Each must find for himself those which appeal to 
and those in which he sees the possibilities of use. This power ™ - 
creases as one builds his collection. 

_ By the invitation of the editor, a number of anecd 

collection will be included in succeeding issues of this 

Some attempt will be made to point them up and indicate 

have been used, or how they might be used. ol 
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White Teacher in Harlem* 


EUGENE T. MALESKA, Junior High School 139, Bronx 


“You teach in Harlem? Oh, how can you stand it?” 
«a Harlem school? 1700 boys? Brother, that must be awful!” 
they stare at me as though I am some brave hero just re- 
ed from the wars. I can understand the distorted visions that 
ae their minds. I can understand their picture of a defense- 
less white man trespassing on unfriendly streets, nervously entering 
a hostile school and trying all day to keep forty roughnecks from 
climbing the walls. I can understand their feelings because once, in 
my ignorance, those very thoughts were mine. __ 
Seven years ago when I was assigned to teach English in a 
Harlem junior high school, I confess I was afraid. My previous con- 


tacts with members of the Negro race were few. I had nothing to 
~ guide me but word-of-mouth knowledge and stories from the news- 


papers. And both sources made me feel like a Daniel stepping into 
But I learned. 
T learned that I coul 
seized, robbed, 
I had 


d walk down the street to school without being 
pummeled, stabbed or shot. I learned that the tales 


ice. I learned that most of the news 


Side of the Story—the sordid side. 


papers gave only one 


N R COLLEAGUES 
ound that I liked 


Members. It iS al 


; . After the first year of adjustment, I 
"Just as many Negroes as whites among the faculty 
eat, and ji most impossible to draw a color line when you work, 

© same ve together—sharing the same problems and striving for 
you and os te You judge your colleagues by the way they treat 


renowned their faces. In fact, one of the Negro teachers, a 
School. Poet, became my best friend and adviser in and out of 
PARENTS 


| ciatve the S for the parents, I was astounded to discover how 
f “ld; 


yY were. I had previously taught in a school for ka 
Professi “Te the teachers were constantly threatened with T 
o aa extinction by irate citizens who wouldn't believe ve 
LJ o å 

Re y could be so bad.” In Harlem the picture was chang 
Printed | 
ï tori i i ission of editors. 

de heads Ours, tear Digest, February 1947, with permis! 


Or 
t 


$ 





heard were either windy exaggerations or outright lies based 
on prejudi 
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Of course, the “letter home” didn’t always bring such results. 


ets IGE P 
Most of the parents favored the teach 
recognized the problems of the classroom and Were ready + ; 
that their offspring were not always perfectly angelic, M > admit 
that, they saw clearly that education was the most valuable mea 
their hands for snipping the chains of prejudice, Consequent] 
would tolerate no foolishness from the boy they were nde 
school. > 

I shall never forget the first time I sent fora 
Brown had a habit of walking around the room and disturbing others 
whenever the spirit moved him. After exhausting all other Preventive 
measures, I dispatched a letter to his home. a , 

The next day Mrs. Brown came storming into the room, w 
the envelope. Fully expecting her to resent me as a white man 
ing Melvin unfairly, I escorted her into the hall and related the 
trouble the boy was causing. | = 

Even before I had finished my tale of woe, she burst into the 
room again, grabbed a blackboard pointer, jerked Melvin out of his 


seat and proceeded to thrash him in front of the class. Over the 
boy’s screeches her voice resounded down the corridors: “You gonna 
bother the teacher any more?” Whang! “You gonna make me take 


a day off work again?” Whang! “You gonna come to school for 
play instead o learnin’ ?” Whang! 
Needless to sa 


er as against the child, They 


they 


Parent. Little Melvin 


aving 


earned a greater lesson than he did. 


Some mothers, who were the sole support of a half-dozen chi 
knew that a day off work meant a day without bread. From ae 
often received pathetic notes describing their plight and e 
their willingness to do everything in their power to cooperate. i ders 
were ailing “grandmothers” or “aunts” with a multiplicity .0t P 
sonal problems. | 

But in almost every case where the parents were able t tad to 
along with the teacher for the good of the child, they were & 
listen to advice and followed it through with religious zeal. 


0 work 


DISCOVERIES. By far the most important discoveries 


e x he 
anng my seven years in Harlem revolved around t 


himself, as 


, n ce he w i 
I had expected him to be hardened against school sin the 


i : ‘ ° nces 9 4 
subject to the double burden of the disintegrating influe | 
g s 


“ 


TS IM ay, 1947) 


Ore than 4 
ns at . 


gto 


reat strikes on him before he comes to school. His parents were denied 
f the opportunities of education and therefore they cannot give him 
} the same background as a boy whose father- and mother were thor- 


y» I fad no more trouble with Melvin after that. 


J made 
Neg ro boy - 





teachable b 


~ 





the boy’s development since the 
7 = Work maximum hours for mini 


~ Unde; h age intelligence. A re 


| “iferent ane ee 


re TEACHER IN HARLEM 
wHI cio-economic pressure. Instead I found him not only 
et and rpa to learn. ~ | re 
ticipated that every other boy would have a police record. 
I had i et that impression in a world where false and preju- 
: ie a rampant. Instead I learned that there was only a 
11d 


stre 


small percentage of court cases. 


My previous information was that_the Negro boy would score 


l: poorly on intelligence tests. The information was` correct, but the 
insinuation behind it was wrong—namely, that low mentality was a 
Ẹ racial trait and that most Negroes were dull and stupid. Here is the 
} true reason for the low “T.Q.’s.” 


a 


| 


THE WORLD AGAINST THEM. Many a Negro boy has two 


oughly schooled.. Furthermore, they can give very little attention to 


y are forced by a warped society to 
mum wages. 3 
So Jimmy comes to school a 

background is limited, he is no 
receives him and sh 


experiences of yea 


t ready to read. The first-year teacher 
e tries in a few months to cram into the child the 
short for = rs. But the gaps are too wide and the time is'too 
Problems ac Tin succeed. Besides, she has thirty others with the same 
times f ee As a result, his reading ability is retarded, some- 
i or the rest of his life, : 
S rs iy ool gives the/boy an intelligence test. Since ai 
ing background e minations depend on background—especially read- 
B dull-y: —his mark is low. But does that necessarily mean he 
Witte ? ertainly not. 
ad five boys in one of my classes whose scores on 
tests indicated that they were feeble-minded. But a single 
lease © Classroom With them proved to me that they were of at , 
medial reading teacher took these ie 
Save them individual instruction. Several mon = 
ading test and an intelligence test. Their marks 
© ten points on each examination. G 
ered aar side of the ledger, I found a number of brilliant bors 
my Classes, Here it was the same story LO i 
igh reading grades and, as a result, high 1.9. s. 


7 


later thes, wing and 


tare 
On th P hve t 
Statt 


nd the vicious circle begins. Since his - 
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HIGH POINTS thay, yay 
Looking behind the scenes, I would find in almost every case 
_ where the parents were not backed against a financial w 
- where the child had been given many Opportunities to 
normally. — : . 
It is the same all over. Take any school for underprivileged É 
children and compare it with one in a silk-stocking district, In, tte, 
ably the intelligence scores in the first school aré lower than thoes 
the second. It isn’t a matter of race. It is a matter of oppottiniic 
And as things now stand, the Negro child is given ity, 
tunity of all. 


a home 
develop 


WHAT I LEARNED. Best of all in my teaching in Harlem I 
learned that the Negro boy will take a white man for what he is, 
If the boy senses that his teacher is competent and unbiased, he is _ 
more than willing to be friendly. His likes and dislikes are formed 
not on the basis of color but on the grounds of ability and personality, 
I know this from bitter experience. At the outset I acted on the 
advice of others who warned, “Don’t give those boys an inch or | 
they'll take a mile. Be tough. Let °em know who’s boss or your life 
will be miserable.” I tried it, and I was miserable. 
Then I began to work things out my own way. I saw that th 


boys who caused the most trouble were usually the ones who were — 


most in need of a friend. I gave them that friendship and in return 


they began to take an interest in school. I discovered a big heart was . Ų 


better than a big stick. ; ` tTarlem 
This is one argument for keeping some white educators in x A 
The boys learn that there are some of us who are eager to give 


re 
a helping hand. They recognize that not every white man 1s an 08 
to be detested and feared. 


í i He average ` 
Moreover, each white teacher who learns to see that the 


ef- 
Negro boy is potentially, if not actually, no different from er pe 
age white boy is a living advertisement for better nesl wi 
tionship. One teacher, for instance, who had come to our kids aren't 
a sackful of prejudices confided to me last year, “These : 
so bad when you get to kiiow them.” 

On the other hand, it is important to have Negro 
Harlem schools, too. The friendships formed — 
members of both races represent a bulwark, eee f e 
the tide of intolerance. And what an example they " i ay aftet day 
who see them working together with mutual resp : 


4 


i ` 


tne 





the least Oppor- P 





ite TEACHER IN HARLEM 


don’t get me wrong. Harlem is no heaven for teachers, Nat- 

But do ertain percentage of the boys in every Harlem school is 
rally i i Ottley calls “slum-shocked.” Coming from broken homes, 
what o unhappy, lost in the shuffle, beaten and degraded, they try 
e ae to fight back against society in the only way they 
ts assuming the role of “tough guys.” What surprises me is 


WH 


shat there isn’t more than a handful of them, considering the awful | 


odds that a Negro boy must face. 

It is this fringe of youngsters that gets most of the publicity. It 
is this group that makes life difficult for teachers. But, for every 
one of these, there are twenty others—friendly, obedient, and re- 
spectful. No, Harlem isn’t heaven; but it isn’t “Siberia.” For that 


matter, I have my doubts about Siberia now that I’ve learned so 
much. 


BOB HOPE ON TEACHERS 


tns s don't believe it, go ask your school teacher. In a few 
calling vein she's on the schoolhouse steps with a picket sign 
Tira ion to her pay-check, which never has been quite the size 
SIVE Tera = tn ut then, if teachers got paid for the grief we all 
what Crosby’ ids, they'd be millionaires, too. . . . I mean, just think 
on at S teachers must've gone through . . . and my poor eighth 
years of _ lif, - e She’s always said those were the three toughest 
of the heap ; 7.1: But no kidding, ‘Teach,’ if you're at the bottom 
Our doy ig ‘n your local budget, we’re on your side . . . because, for 
Se M belong on top of the heap with the doctor, the scientist, 


e stat j 
lead ya and all other callings where devotion to humanity comes 
devotion to the dollar.” 
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Why Can't They Read or Write>* 
AMANDA M. ELLIS ) 


A recent survey of state departments of $ 
school systems, and of 79 colleges shows that 
teachers of English agree that students do not 
they speak and write well. Teachers in high s 
teaching schedules and extracurricular duties 
an articulated program in the language arts 
them to do the kind of professional job they f 


ublic instructi | 
On o 
high schoo] and uae 
read accurately no» io 
chools state that heavy 


as well as the | 
make it im ack of 


eel îs necessary, 
Answers to a questionnaire came from lar 
in thirty-one states : college reports, from 
ments of public instruction reports, from 
these reports show confusion in objectives 
understanding between groups, as well as between the Philosophy 
expressed in the courses of study and that Practiced in the class 
=- Tooms, there is a profound conviction of administrators, high school 
_ teachers, and college professors that stud 
| understandingly or write well. 


ge and small high schools 


fourteen states. Although 
and a deplorable lack of 


' CONFUSION. The greatest confusion seems to exist in state de- 
partments of public instruction. Although two questionnaires in 
articulation went to forty-eight superintendents of public instruction, 
only fourteen answered.** Of that group, nine have undertaken no 

` studies in articulation and seem to know of no such programs in 
their states; yet articulation programs conducted by the state uni- 
versities have been accepted by the schools in those states and have 

received national recognition. Five state superintendents of public 
instruction report that there are articulation programs in their states; 

of these, two are directed by the state, two are directed by the a 

university, and one, by a state association of English teachers. a 

state superintendent of public instruction said that the articulat 


ol in 
Program in his state took no cognizance of the elementary scho 


———— ey 


; ional 
*A summary of the report of the Articulation Committee of the ae 
Council of Teachers of English. Miss Ellis, of Colorado College, 
man of the committee. 
** The following state departments answered this em 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, eet: 
Mexico, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, . Utah, l 
Wyoming. 


Jorado, 
Co Ne ¥ 


10 





possible for 


forty states; and depart- 


ents today do not speak 





~ teach 220 Students in fiv 


r 1 


yy CAN'T THEY READ OR WRITE? 
W 


king its plans; yet that state’s Guide to the Language Arts Pro- 
making ’ 


farms, “The Language Arts program should be conceived as 
grama , 


- nous articulated whole from kindergarten through the twelfth 
E cea New Mexico articulation program, with its recognition 
ye second language problem, the Florida and the Louisiana state 
es Boa deserve commendation. 
y 0 hundred junior and senior high schools answered the ques- 
nnie, Of this group, 165 schools, in twenty-seven states, an- 
swered it completely.* Eighty ‘reported they have no articulation 
program in which they cooperate with elementary schools or col- 
leges; twenty-seven reported that they cooperate with state univer- 
sities; thirty-six reported articulation programs within the school 
system. When asked, “What do you do to aid those students who 


come to high school with inadequate English training?” ninety-six 


replied that they had no special courses or plans to deal with them; 
twenty-four stated that they had special classes in remedial reading ; 
two had special courses in speech; eight had special “after school” 
courses for those deficient; thirty-three replied that they left the 
matter up to the individual teacher. Three recommended summer 
school for those whose English was poor. 


TEACHING LOADS. 
teaching an average of 15 
Some, it is true, teach 10 


Teachers in these high schools reported ` 
3 pupils daily in an average of five classes. 
O students in four classes; others, however, 
e classes. One suspects that the North Cen- 
ment of 150 students as a normal teaching 
State that that was the “average” enrollment. 
€ average : however, appeared statements that though 
Or “at Se 1s 150 students “the last few years, I have taught 169 
220 oa because of our population increase, I am teaching 
=h $ dition, I have a home room and a study hall,” thus making 
in char Periods a day ! Others reported teaching five classes, being 
newspane and. Study hall, and then assisting with debate or e5 
three) hg or dramatics or the annual, Luckily a few teachers (a 3 
Mesa: “ported that Students help them grade themes. One hundre 
TT 


tral Association require 
load Prompted many to 
n report after report, 


he follow: 

Owing stat 

"Necticut, Ç ae 
Sachuset s, 


ere represented in the survey: Alabama, Sre, 

olorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, ms 

innesota, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New oat: ee 

ennessee p, SW Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, Penns) 
' Texas, Washington, and Washington, D. C. 
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HIGH POINTS | May, 1947 
and twenty-three reported that the English teaching load is heav: 
than that in foreign language and in sciences. avier 
CRITICAL PROBLEMS. When asked what teachers consider h 
critical English problems in the pupil's transition from high sched 
to college, from junior to senior high school, and from elementary” 
to junior high school, 155 stated “lack of developmen; of tool shill, 
reading, writing, speaking, listening,” “lack of dev ) : , 


~~ lopment of crit} 
cal thinking,” and “inadequate training in gramma 


vs r.” Fifteen replied 
that there is “no uniformity of subject matter taught in elementary 


schools. Some elementary teachers give a good. foundation in gram- 
mar; others, none at all. Some students have been instructed in the 
use of the dictionary; others have had no such training.” 


VAGUENESS. As one looks over the course of study and com- 


ments on the language arts program in high school 
that there are some excellent courses in language 
+ splendid teaching. It is apparent, however, that too 
and lack of purpose characterize much of the planni 
that much of the teaching is correction rather than instruction. The 
aims in teaching language arts often are vague; some courses of 
Study list as many as thirty. Although some high schools, it is true, 
ask for three years of ‘English as a requirement for graduation, 
many seem to state it only as a university requirement. Furthermore, 
one feels that the courses of study, often’ vague and theoretical, do 
not necessarily show what is going on in the classrooms; yet woen 
85% to 90% of them show similar features in subject matter, al 
Purposes and educational theory, they seem to indicate a gero 
pattern into which the teacher must fit his or her work. Regar mi 
of the nature of the courses assigned them, English teachers ass 
their responsibilities with an attitude far from complacent. bject 
- Many courses show that there is no real progression mk- 
matter in terms of “ascending value or increasing differences. J gram- 
courses show no understanding of the terms grammar, f O gram- 
mar, syntax, and rhetoric. One finds listed, for example, -y “sentence 
mar study, “parts of speech,” “outlining,” “spelling, ward reme 
usage,” and “vocabulary.” Many outlines show a trend to iting pram 
dial rather than systematic instruction. Few show the 7 the same 
tice in step with the study of grammar. Since van chances 4% 
errors appear as minimum essentials in each grade, the 


12 


arts and some 
often vagueness 


, it is apparent 


ng. It seems, too, » 


” Some r 





yHY CAN'T THEY READ OR WRITE? 


S 


t writing was occasional and the correction of it superficial. 
that v 


With teaching loads as high as they are and with the extra duties t 


‘ven English teachers,* it is not surprising that too few themes are 
given d. that often teachers’ corrections are made hurriedly, and 
ge the student is not required to rewrite papers or correct 
~ errors in his papers. This same heavy teaching schedule makes 
conferences almost an impossibility; one questions how many of 
the after-school remedial classes really are held. No English teacher 


should be obliged to assume the many responsibilities assigned her 


-in our schools. 


i 


; 


` & 





THE COLLEGES. Of the colleges who answered, fifty-four stated 
they have no program of articulation with high schools; eighteen 
reported that the university has a program of articulation in which 
it works with high schools; seven reported that there is an articula- 
tion program in which they work with high schools through the 
state English associations, through the state universities, or through 
the state offices of public instruction. Forty-one schools stated that 
they have special remedial classes for students whose training is 
inadequate; two have special clinics for those not adequately pre- 
pared; three have remedial reading classes; eight, through tutors, 
Sive special aid; five have special conferences for those needing aid; 


three merely fail students whose English is weak; and twenty-two 
Say they have 


in English, no plati for itil: students not adequately prepared 
a loads in college English classes show a marked difference 
pi 


ose in high schools. Three 


sche : 
of re three to nine hours weekly ;** forty-one reported schedules 
ine to twelve hours ; eight, of t 


s; and nine, 
of fourteen - welve to fifteen hour 


Man Eno: nineteen hours. The number of students in a fresh- 
nglish class ran 


~ Of twenty-f 
l nglish Schedy] 
guages, 


universities reported teaching 


our. Sixty colleges and universities reported that 
€s are lighter than those in. science and foreign 


h . PE 
gam asked what they considered critical problems in English, 


W ' 

ork in Study ha 
” twelve. 
ing an 


lls and home rooms, as well as extracurricular tasks in 
» debate, and annual, add to the teacher’s schedule. 
chedule, in many cases, means nine hours of classroom teach- 
urs of conferences each week. 


hour 5 
ree h 


ges from eighteen to thirty-five, with an aver-. 
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HIGH Por NTS 
forty-five stated the student's lack of ability to read; forty-five 
student’s inability to write well; twenty, the student’s lach of m ae 
lary; twenty-nine, little knowledge of grammar; twenty-seven : u~ 
herent thinking; eighteen, the attitude that slovenliness in eoa 
writing is nothing to be ashamed of; seventeen, lack Of critica] ait 
ment in students; and forty-eight, lack of knowledge of syntax o r 
professor reported that he found “no critical problems to Tesi 
about. The main problem,” he added, “is to encourage the Siudene 
to think independently and to hope he has already learned to read 
and write.” 1. 


-` COLLEGE “EXTRAS.” Almost every college and university feels 
grave concern because students as a whole are not proficient in the 
language arts. The remedy for the situation many see in remedial 


Students had remedial courses in high school in the tenth or twelfth 
year. As the same types of errors that are listed in high school are 
listed as errors in college, one suspects that the college remedial 
courses will not prove any more effective than those did in high 
School. With lighter teaching schedules, teachers in college should 
be able to give individual help to students; yet statements like “This 
is a light teaching load in order that the professor may have more 
time for his research” or “We have a nine-hour teaching schedule 
in order that instructors may devote time to their graduate studies 


occur frequently, to make one question whether the student who suf- 
fered as a result 


also suffer beca 
colleges, it is t 
Schools for a 


ad 
< 


use of the professor’s interest in research. A bi 
rue, are genuinely interested in working with $ ; 
better articulated language arts program. ane Sie 
majority, though far from complacent about the students 1na urce 
to express his ideas coherently, have done little to get at the “aile 
of the trouble. Furthermore, once the student has passed z little 
his freshman English course, college professors seem to me 
except lament his ignorance in use of the spoken and salah 
ere is urgent need for high school teachers and college Pr° 
to cooperate rather than to damn high school English. 
? rses 
REVISION NEEDED, In conclusion, I believe that piany ar 
of study in the language arts should be revised to ale 
Progression or continuity in the teaching of the structur 


14 


courses in the freshman year; yet doubtless some of these same ` 


of his high school teacher’s heavy schedule may not 


a stea ae 
nd func 





? 


- 


` 


y CAN'T THEY READ OR WRITE? — 
WH 


f language. In the words of Professor Clarence D. Thorpe, 
tion O 


Let us avoid the confusion of a multiplicity of goals. Instead of 
uje 


ing in terms of fifteen hundred aims let us limit ourselves, say, 
talking 


7 mpetence in conveying ideas, observance of the decencies in 
‘to €0 


- EEE ee 
z Ja Gan ~ z 





nbe little h 


7 ing ideas. . . ” This will demand a clear understanding of 
S bulary, syntax, grammar, and sentence struc- 
the relationships of vocabulary, syntax, g ; ; 
ture. Word study, no longer taught-in some schools, should be rein- 
troduced. Students should acquire the habit of speaking and writing 
sentences carried through to meaningful completion ; they should 
have respect for phrases and clauses in relationship to what they 
modify; “they should be taught the manners of discourse: the right 
verb and the right noun usage” ; they should be taught to speak and 
write coherently. There should be definite, specific courses from 
kindergarten through college. Through cooperation of teachers, there 
should emerge a uniform nomenclature in grammar, uniform sym- 
bols and abbreviations, and a clear definition of minimum standards. 
There should be a tightening of grading in all courses and a refusal 
to give passing marks to written work which does not reach minimum 
requirements. There is grave doubt whether courses in dramatics, 


Journalism, and the like should be accepted as substitutes for re- 
quired English, | . 

Regardless of the 
ads in English in ju 


type of curriculum proposed, unless teaching 
0 


nior and senior high schools are lightened there 


Ope of our students’ speakin , reading, and writing 
better than the $ p £ B d 


age of teach y do. I realize, of course, that there is a critical short- 
factors cont i 'n our school systems, but I believe that important 
and the res i ane to that shortage are excessive teaching loads 
e thoroy Aie ne ity of the most conscientious teachers to do 
to ask for ae nana job their pupils need. I realize also that 
teachers ut i pi teaching loads means not only employing more 
this additi neal an increased school budget. I believe, however, that 
Memb a expense 1S essential in a democratic society where 
mer should Be educated to speak, read, and write well. 


C NODC) 
UNREASONABLE MEN 


an adapts himself to the world; the ponam 
ng to adapt the world to himself. Therefore a 
S on the unreasonable man. 


Gd 


a reasonable m 
Progress as in try} 
€pend 
, —George Bernard Shaw. 

15 
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Programming a City High Schoo] 
L BERT LEVINE, Abraham Lincoln High Schoo) 


September 10th or February Ist—the doors of the 


e school open «| 
Forty-five hundred children and about a hundred and fifty teachers 
flock to the classrooms. Pupils are given programs. Th s. 5 


e bells Tin 
Pupils move to classes: some to honor classes, some to slow Classes 
some to classes for pupils with special aptitudes, most to normal 
classes. They find teachers in charge ready to begin the term’s work. 
Forty-five minutes later another bell rings, Pupils move to new 
classes where they meet different classmates and new 
happens many times during the day. 


How many pupils and teachers give thought to the work that has 
made this smooth-running organization possible—to the people who 
have labored hours, days, weeks, and months planning for this: in 

- short, to the program committee, which has spun the threads that 
form the intricate web of a school organization. A machine runs 


well only when properly oiled. In a school, the organization functions | 


smoothly only when the program committee furnishes the proper 


lubricating oil that greases the cogs which make the wheels turn. | 


An organization which cannot function smoothly the first day has 
not been properly planned. : - 


e d : 
What constitutes a good program? Dr. Tildsley once compare 


the program committee of a school to the tail of a dog ea 
on wagging the dog. Knowing what is happening in mr | “desist 
feel that Dr. Tildsley is correct even today. Too frequently amittee 
on education are based on the convenience of the program if this is 
rather than on the welfare of the children. An ropes: sequent 
the request for teachers to enter final marks a we This cuts 
two weeks) before the end of the term (Regents “ite should not 
the term short by this week or two. A program eee ot eument 
be a policy-making group. Rather, it should be — d his advise 
the execution of the policies set by the principal a 


‘ a" hy. W 
A good programming job requires a basic ac d 
this philosophy be? From my experience, I ee of a S 
lowing concepts which should govern the organ 
isions. z 
1. The welfare of the child should govern all oer of experim™ 
: om ‘ ; 
. 2. There must be sufficient flexibility to permit frec 
tation. 


16 





teachers. This - 


. inaugurated. A full d 


ppOGRAMMING ——~—~ 
| 3, The welfare of the group supersedes the welfare of the individual. 


4, There should be a minimum of disturbance to the teaching process, 


5, Although cooperation by the entire faculty is need 


ed, the work re- 
quired of the faculty ought to be cut to a minimum 


6. Teachers should be made as comfortable as 


| possible in order that the 
teaching process may be enhanced. 


Let us examine each concept separately : 


1. The welfare of the child should govern all decisions. The pur- 
pose of education is to develop to the fullest extent the abilities and 
interests of the child. The program of a school must be built around 
this concept. The needs of the child can be investigated and classes 


formed to take care of these needs. Special abilities may be catered 
to. Courses for the bri 


iscussion of such courses will be taken up 
later on, i 


2. The welfare of the group supersedes the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. The ideal situation would be to permit each pupil to take 
the subject best fitted for him, but budgetary allowances prevent the 
formation of classes with too low registers. As teachers are assigned 
on a Per-pupil basis, we cannot form too many classes with low 
registers since that would mean that other classes would have to be 


om ed with Correspondingly high registers. The needs of the few 
St give Way to the needs of ihe many, 


3. There must be su 
erimentation, Any s 
Within budgetary allo 
z curriculum g 


ficient flexibility to permit freedom of ex- 
ystem should. permit free experimentation 


wances, subject to the consent of the principal 
ommittee, 


t. 


s , , 
Process q told be a minimum of disturbance to the teaching 


May come sre the needs of the individual and the needs of the group 
‘Progr nia conflict, This will be discussed more fully later ander 
New te. “ising.” However, this principle should be eet er 
*Ontiny un should begin as quickly as possible and teaching shou 
until the last day before examinations. Anything which. 


ith an early start in the term or causes an early finish at 


17 


ght, for the slow, for the normal should be | 
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HIGH POINTS (Mas. 

; S AIAN 

_ the end of the term should be corrected. Effective teach S A 
take place where confusion prevails. eens Cano: 


Ao 





a 


w 
Q 


‘2 
0, ek 
ors 


5. Although cooperation by the entire faculty is ne fa 


required of the faculty ought to be cut to a minimum. T 
situation would be for the Board of Education to assion 
school an efficiency expert, with a clerical staff, to run ¢ 
In the long run, this would pay dividends, because it w 
_ each teacher to concentrate more fully on the teaching 
the individual needs of the pupils. As this is 1 
moment, a centralized system of pro mii 1g 
help, will relieve the individual teacher of n 10 
required for programming. However, the te 
cooperate fully during the infrequent inte 


DE ae 
Ve y- 
MAp. 
F 


tp tc ger a E SAE ay wf 
; : i 


- 


w 


to assist. ee 


ce ih coat 
tex á RSi. 5 4 


6. The teachers should be made as co fo 
order that the teaching process may be e ınancea. it 
teacher-cooperation, the program committee ce ould see th 

- gram does not oblige a teacher to teach too many consecuti 
should keep teachers in the same room, so far as possible, and 
teacher must “float” because of crowded conditions, the teachin 
rooms should be near each other. Even after the term has t ne 
if program changes of teachers’ programs occur, necessary gi- © 


a 1 


changes should be made to effect the above. _ | i CrN 


Raina ge 


co ey 
~ l 


auasi © I 


The six principles enunciated above are general principles Me: pai 
gram making. Like many educational theories, they can en from 
words. Too frequently principles remain theories, far me F 
practice. However, I think it is possible to put the above pa getary 
practice and to follow each principle stated above within He jon 
limits. How can this be done? From this point on, the exp 
must become technical to a large extent. | 
| doubt 
I do not claim that the devices I mention are the best. ee ose 
each school can furnish a device which is superior to pE a : š 
cited. However, I hope that the description of the met new 1002 
Lincoln will create sufficient discussion to teach all of 3 smooth 
new methods, new procedures which will help creg ee: 
running organizations in our secondary schools. 
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. The methods described run from the age of one y 
seventeen yedrs—the age of the school. It is our 


_ with the result that each term something new is a 


_ steps of programming which will be discussed wi 
latest or present devices used. We shall not dis 


disturbance, becaus 


COLLECTING STATISTICS. Before describing the first step 
of programming used at Lincoln, I should like to say that the 1947 
methods are as different from the 1930 methods ( 


was opened) as a 1947 model car is different from the 1930 model. 


. Philosoph 
to be satisfied with the job done and to search for ; phy never 


ll consider only the 
cuss the history or 
Present system, 

_ When does a programming job begin? Our faculty 
and begins teaching the first day that classes m 
classes the third day and the equalization doe 
e of our method of handli 


development of the various steps leading to the 


eet. We equalize 


STATISTICS COLLECTED 
A 
x Elementary Schools 


$ New A dmissio 


LETA 
adhe the graduating classes (of the schools feeding us) 
Sraduat; to Lincoln (The number of pupils in their entire 
ating classes’ js given at the end of each term.) - 


of pupils from miscellaneous areas admitted 


l Th 
Hebr centages of new admissions electing French, Spanish, 
W, Italian, Latin, and business practice 


“centage of boys and girls admitted 


19 


< 


the date the school 
ear to the age of 


or improvements, 


y gives out books — 


fad ” a Ley. 
Bis et i. 
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HIGH POINTS [May be 
B. Junior High Schools ] 


1. The % of the graduating classes 


(of the schoo} 
admitted to Lincoln | S feeding us) 


2. Number of pupils from miscellaneous areas admitteq 
3. Percentage of boys and girls admitted 


4. Percentage of the various subjects elected by junior hi 
school pupils igh 


II. Progress Grades 


A. Number of pupils by progress grade, course, an 


d Sex, at end 
previous term (before graduation) of 


B. Number of pupils by progress grade, course, and 


Sex at end of 
first month of new term 


C. Total number of graduates of previous 


term as compared to size 
of graduating class 3 


D. % decline in registration month by month 


HI. Subject Class Registration ` , s 


A. The theoretical numbers of pupils requesting every subject and 


grade as summarized on the first option card made out by pupil 
(This card is filled out about the seventh week of the term and 


subjects are elected on the assumption of a pupils passing all 
present subjects.) 


. “at, theo- 
of pupils in each subject and grade is compared with the 
retical number mentioned in A. 


The above statistics have been collected for many years, = ee 
cases since the school was organized, Thus, we have amp d with- 
rience tables to guide us in prognosticating future Et re 0 
out calling upon the teachers, supervisors or a ll y 
not ask teachers to prognosticate success or ge The teaching 
means of plus or minus devices or other cen 


Process is left undisturbed at all times. z 


i , we arrive 
NEW ESTIMATES. On the basis of the findings yis mh 
at our estimates for the new term. The best way to 


to show step by step how we arrived at the figures ns je durin 
1947 term. The estimates in Step 1 and 2 were z "ats welt t 
first month of the term—long before actual nea 5, The subj“ 
ceived from elementary schools and junior high sc 


20 


. ber 
. After the reorganization report is completed, the actual num 


\ 


—-= 


SL ——_____ a eee 


- timates were completed just after the mid-term examinations, 
‘nett? time the master chart and other work involving this chart 
at W : 


were begun. > 


“Step 1—New Admissions 


A School Estimate Actual Applications 
P.S. 100 i 60 63 - 
j 209 30 43 
216 =. 35 ad 
225 100 95 
238 40 27 
Scattering 25 +33 
Total Elem. 290 305 
PS: I 60 47 
234 - 55 ~45 
239 À 160 166 
; Scattering 10 25 
Over-age from J.H.S. 5 7 
Total J.H.S. . 290 291 
B Electives and Courses of New Admissions 
(1) From Elementary Schools 
3 Estimate Actual Number 
Boys 130 ) 145 
‘~ Girls 160 160 
A French 60 . 48 
Spanish 90 93 
Hebrew 20 22 
Italian 10 15 
Latin 25 16 
Math. 15 18 
Business Practice 70 93 
(2) From Junior High School 
Estimate ` Actual Number. 
Boys 130 135 
Girls 160 156 
Academic 200 206 
Commercial 90 85 
: Spanish 3 70 47 
OMe of elan.: Tench 3 100 k 124 
“showing ves Biology 1 280 260 
appr san Mathemati 170 
À eciable matics 3 170 
number, ookkeeping 1 70 60 
tenography 1 65 73 
YPewriting 1 65 i 
lerical Practice 1 > 18 ? 
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Step 2—Register Esti (May, 194 } f i 
Register 9/46 ........... ee ita OPN ANS | , become actual ngures at anke age, ee wae 
Discharges Over Admissions 9/46—-1/47. iia i > 4 Sog we see where classes are needed most. Other changes are also made 
Graduates OOOO E O i ame in : at that time. Occasionally we keep the leeway until the first week 
tee 48 re of the new term when actual class registers are taken, The classes 
ts | -x — „re then formed on the first day of equalization. 
Admissi Estimated) (290 ; 3, i : . : . 
Ha ( stimate ) ( + 290) . gP IE fs In showing how subject registers are estimated, Vl! not. E der 
Magis BAT swam mercial mea e ect oo i — every department. One representative department will be enough— 
Discharges Over Admissions 2/47—3/47........ 4,530 the Mathematics Department, because it presents the various prob- 
l 90 lems met in other departments. It has the Sequential required sub- 
Estimated Register 3/31/47 .........0000000000 als jects in Math. 1, 2, 3 as well as the elective subjects in Math. 5 6 
| ; ; Step 3—Subject class estimates 7,8, 9. The following chart is used: 
Before we begin this, we draw up the following chart. A B C o o 3 E E G g 
No.of Total Less M 1 r ie . r ra amas ee Est. Classes Av, 
Dept. Teachers Classes Sup. Adm. Net Actual To Cover Help From ) i 992 330 9 367 
English 2 140 4 8 #128 427 , ~ 2 31 6 37 4 
Social Studies 21 105 3 4 98 92 1Ac , Freh- eE Ubi ee» Ee oi 
E French 9 4) 3. 2 T M E T 3. 312 170 
Bee Here 1 5 ae : mee dee ae 90 480 13 379 
© Spanish 7 35 35 36 ilies | 
> Italian T E 4, | et ot 94.1 430 12 358 
Latin 1 5 5 7 5 442 442 S l 
Mathematics 14 7% 2 6 6&2 641 Fea a 76. 0 1 385 
Bidlocy ow oe : or T 80.0 110 3 367 
Accounting 9 45 2 3 #49 4. Soc. St— 58 58 + = 
Secr. Studies 11 55 2 1 52 $2 8 gn ha ? 
Art 6 ` A. W.—2 20 
H. Ed. (B) 8 1 1 40 + 40 l 
H. Ed. (G) 8 1 _ = 
.. Vocational 5 25 2Art es 
150 24 27 6l 
| ial Study Column 4—The 
Recommendations—Drop j prm: ch the Seventh TE, tally of the option card filled out by pupils about 
assumption that h r the term. The card is filled out on the pupil’s 
1 H Ed.—Boys more fully und hee going to pass all subjects, This will be discussed 
Add ) 1 H Ed.—Girls olumn p er the advising system. 


4 


Act * e Pe k 
first ual admissions as tallied f ication blanks. The 
T ' s i sence, 1 Math. figur ; ied from the application . T 
Leeway—1 English, 1 Social Studies, 1 Scienc vail A ; Of this mele ane is the estimated figure described at the beginning 
s as bd 1S 1S . . > 
The last three columns are filled in after our subject © res = lume ç changed when actual applications are received. 


h imate 
mates are completed. The leeway is kept until the ge F 
22 
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_ Mey, 1949) 
Column D—This will be discussed fully in the next section wh 
scribe our advising system. At present as a pupil changes i we de. 
card, which is filed in program office, the program committee portion 
running tally of such changes in this column. ~ Keeps a 
Column E—This is the percent of the actual figures in the organizas 
report over the tally of the previous term, We use the average zation 
of the last five terms. If a subject is peculiar to a spring s Percent 
term, we use the average percent of the last three corresponding te fall 
We do not wish to use figures more than three years old Beate 
` ditions over a period of years frequently change, con- 
Column F—The product of Column C and E. 
Column G—The estimated number of classes based on figure in E, ` 
Column H—The average used for the estimate. 
All columns with the exception of “D” are com 
the mid-terms when we begin drawing up o 
before discussing the master chart, we mus 
- tem fits into the program work. Unless pr an advising » 
1 system could easily destroy the third and fourth concept set down in 
$ the beginning of this article—concepts necessary for a good program- 
ming job. 


- PROGRAM ADVISING. The effectiveness of an organization fre- 
quently depends upon the type of advising given the pupils. The 
perfect system would enable each pupil to hold a conference with 


_ an adviser during the term, and a second interview at the end of the 


term, after the marks have been sent in. The adviser and the pupil 
could then select a 


Studies. This would 
which our budget 


ur master chart. However, 
t see how the advising sys. 
operly fitted in, 


require a large staff of. advisers, something 


organized around the limited advising service we can give our pupils. 
What part should advising play in the program work rs as 
school, after the term has begun, the welfare department, inclu n 
the grade advisers, begins adjusting pupils’ programs. ane ome 
is that classes cannot get set for many weeks. This is the ex ; the 
case, where the needs of the individual supersede the welfare an 
majority. Individual adjustments are necessary in a large an just 
system, but any advice given at the beginning of the oars ° sho 
as well be given the previous term. A system of nddisrie 
work well during a term, It should have the following pr 
1. To develop responsibility in the pupil, so that the r” 
a program may become an intelligent choice bY 
rather than a haphazard guess or gamble. by the school 
2. To acquaint pupils with the electives offered bY 


° raduation 
as well as the subjects and groups required for 9 


tion of 


24 


pleted about a week after — 


program based on the pupil’s success in his 


-makers do not permit. The program must be. . 


pup LA 





mat , 


procRAMMING. 


ils an opportunity to select a program for the new 
To give pi aficle ee for them to make changes. Pupils 
ane taught to make changes before the new term begins. 
pie hould be given the opportunity to change their Programs 
mee y of failures, but again, these changes should be made 
1 


<9. 


before programming begins. Adviser? recommendations for. 


changes should be made to take effect the following heme di 

far as possible. Exceptions to this rule will be mentioned later, 

To show how to reach these objectives I shall outline the various 
advising devices we use at Lincoln. 


_ THE LINCOLN PLAN. The heart of our system is our grade 


advising set-up. We use the “vertical system” of advising, in which 


~~ each grade adviser is responsible for pupils of each grade. We have 


b 


\ 





-Who 


five grade advisers, and each grade is divided into five parts—one 


part to each adviser, For the most part, the pupils assigned to a 
grade adviser remain with him from the time of assignment to the 
date of graduation. Advisers begin interviewing pupils at the be- 
ginning of the term. They start with pupils in P.G. 8, checking their 
Programs for graduation. This is one place where changes have to 

made immediately, so that pupils who are eligible may graduate 
during the current term. As all grade advisers are interviewing 
“eniors, this can be done fairly quickly before the term has advanced 
too far. Because of Proper training durin 


êr of changes required is very slight. 


After all the senj 
ney ot Gin through P.G. 7, P.G. 6, ete. Usually, they reach 
unfortunate ane P.G. 5 and frequently some in P.G. 4. It is 
Not reached je because of numbers, all pupils in the school are 
S. However, we: liberal allotment of teachers could take care of 
advisin nee we minimize this weakness to a large extent by group 
also wilt b © Purpose of which is to teach pupils responsibility. This 
Our ¢ © explained later, 
ĉe welfar &toup of advisers consists of the two deans and the 
ias teachers, They handle the more serious cases of pupils 
at any t *Pecial attention and who may require program paian 
© tule th, SC pupils furnish our second group of pery 
“fect ef recommendations for program changes should ; 
“Hh cha ollowing term, But even in these cases, the number o 
nges is very small, because the welfare department selects 


g the early terms, the num- 7” 


ors have been advised, the grade advisers work - 
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r a a : 


the programs for these pupils at the end of th 


e previous t 
as possible. 


THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE'S JOB. We no 
tion of the program committee in the tem. The 
of this work is purely educational, that is, to educate the 
responsibility so that the aims listed above may be reached. 
step in this work is to ask the pupils to fill out a work sheet ( 
about the sixth or seventh week of the term. The only p 
this work sheet is to start the pupils thinking about the n 
program and to emphasize the program pattern required 
ation. In order to help new pupils understand thi 
program chairman and his assistant visit eac 
after-school meetings with each junior hi 
explain the procedures used in our scho 
be followed, the meaning of re 


W reach the func- 


Purpose 
Pupils in 
The first 
Form 1) 
urpose of 
ext term’s 
for gradu- \ 
"US work sheet, the 
h civics class and hold 
gh school class, in order to 
ol and the rules which must 
quirements and subject grouping, and; 
for graduation. We also show pupils 
typical academic and commercial programs, and answer a hundred 
_ and one questions that are usually asked. This work is done the ~ 
week before the work sheets are made out by the rest of the school. 
These pupils complete their first work sheet at these meetings under 
our guidance. We have found these lessons extremely effective and 
of lasting value. 3 
= When work sheets are made out, we emphasize that the progran 
elected is tentative and may be changed at any time before w e 
deadline. The deadline date set is usually a week and a ar ir- 
the Regents’ examinations. The prefect teachers keep the wor pm 4s 
on file for a week, at which time pupils fill out their program 


advising sys 


ram 
for the new term. This is a copy of the work sheet. The progre™ — 


e 
cards and work sheets are then filed in the program office, ne 
committee summarizes all cards in order to obtain aie om (one 
tioned Previously. At the time the program card pà p neti 
week after the work sheets are made out) we again a time UP 
Programs elected are tentative and may be changed at i ma 
to the deadline date. We emphasize, however, that any 


-* ers 
must be made by the pupil in the program office. The gra 


y the an 
1 form. ; 

ittee 1 
le, 1 


interviewing pupils all term recommend changes and a 
gram committee of all such recommendations on a T comm 
running tally of all changes is kept by the poe this artic 
column “D” of the chart mentioned in step 3 0 
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are made each week during that second half of the 


__ way, we see every pupil in the school and ad 


m which We reach the 


“Ke 
l week 
have to 


~ 


pROGRAMMING = 
ing how we estimated the number of mathematics classes 
n The percentages in column “E” have taken care of all 
ih possible resia ils with advice, and 
ther device used to help pupils with a vice, and to reach stu- 
m ho may not be interviewed by grade advisers, is a weekly 
‘i aan classes by the five grade advisers and the two per- 
id = members of the program committee. We have four assem- 
iis Ha media each week. The classes not attending assembly in 
a particular week have a double period in the classroom during that 


week, the second half of which may be supervised study. The visits 


double period. 
after the pro- 
lain once again 
etc.) required for 
or changes. In this 
d another device to 


Each adviser visits two subject classes each week, 
gram cards are completed, to answer questions, to exp 
the program pattern (required subject groups, 
graduation, and to emphasize the deadline date { 


reach the objectives listed above. 
In order that junior hi 


ts each of the three junior high schools 


by postcard of any desired changes, but they 
also must meet the dead 


Programs line date. Elementary school pupils have set 


: S with one elective, and this elective is listed on applications 
or admission sent to us. 


foregoing devices kee 


e 
future Program for ab 


p the pupils thinking about their 
out three months. Because of the many ways 
m electing the; m, we find that they do a very intelligent job 
on the sei, - r Programs, However, since programs are selected 
in our S ption that a pupil is passing all subjects, and since marks 
“ool are not Entered on the term records until the end of 
or both Regents and non-Regents subjects), we 
deadline mi adjustments for pupils who fail subjects after the 
Week o, „Meet the problem in this way.. > 
feach a two after the second third marks are in, the subject 
ese notic Siven copies of the failing notices, shown in Form 2. 
Pupi Who 6 “re given by the subject teachers to all borderline 
“Pie teacher, ken Out and file them with the subject teacher. The 


cep them until the end of the term. In non-Regents 
27 


gh school pupils may enter the picture, the 
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classes, the slips of failing pupils (all others are dest 
to the program committee the last day before Reg 
classes, they are given to the program committ 
Regents week. The program committee makes the 
changes before programming, keeping the tally on 
(column D) as above. 

The grade advisers do not have the opportunity of che | 


[May 1947) 
reed) are given 
ents. In Regents 
ee on Frida of 
required Program 
the estimate sheet 


choice that the pupils make on the failing slips because i ng the ` 


: . i not a 
the subject teachers to decide on failures until the last sk 


f 
| 





i . possible - | 
moment. There is therefore no time for the grade advisers 


to check 


the many slips. However, because the students have been taught 


term after term, to understand the program pattern re 
graduation, we have found that their choice is well made, 

_ choice makes it impossible for them to complete the necess 
changes are made during the first week of the followin 
have had remarkably few such changes. 


Where the 
ary groups, 
g term. We 


In this way, we keep our advising system working to the last _ 


possible moment. We have found that these failure slips have an 
excellent psychological effect on the borderline pupils. The better 
pupils who do not receive these notices know their marks depend 
upon continued effort. l - . 
We use one more device to assist the pupil in the correct choice 
of subject. Where a pupil applies for summer study at the end of 
June, he files a card with the program committee. This card gives 
the committee the program change needed if the summer subject 19 
successfully completed. This change is made before school begins 11 
September. i en 
We feel that the advising system is an integral part of the pa y 
job, because only in that way can we commence a new term q 
and efficiently for the benefit of the entire school. frst day 
Our teaching begins quietly, without confusion, on a Regents 
classes meet and teaching continues until the last day befor 
examinations. “the forms 
THE MASTER PROGRAM. We are now ready for p view, the 
tion of the master program chart. From many par Ta program 
building of the master program is the easiest part © e number 
job. Once figures are collected, estimates are made, Sa n becomes : 
of classes required for each subject set, the cage able teacher 
simple matter, depending on the available rooms, aV 
and available pupils. 
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DISTRIBUTION CHART 
Available 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 Total 
Rooms Eng, 1617 14 13 12+(3) 13+(2) 14+(1) 144(4) +(4) 127 
Soc. St. 12 12 910 94+(3) 9+(1) 114-0) 9+(4) 4(3) 92 
French 4 4 3 3 3 3 2 4 ROL 2 
Hebrew 1 1101 1 KE 1 7 
San 25544841) 4 5 4 aay x 
Italian 11101 2 l l 8 
Latin 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 Pe 1 ; 7 
Math 99776 7 6+(1) 7+(1) +1) 61 
Ac. 665 5 4+1) 3+(2) 44(1) 34+ (1) 4) 
Sten. 3 FZ 2 2 2 E- 18 
Total , . 
60 Regular 57 59 47 45 50 50 50 56 10 424 
Rooms j l 
4 Typ. 44444 4 4 4 +(2) 34 
10 Science 10101010 6+(4) 9+(1) 9+(1) 5+(5) +(3) 83 
5 Art 55454 4 4 5 36 
2 Music 2.143% | 2 2 1 l 
Hygiene 2 1 212 2 0 3 
Vocational 7 l ; 
4 Subjects 3 4 3-3 2 3 4 3 
` Minor i 
Groups 14 15 15 14 14 14 14 15 
Total 
Groups 93 97 83 81 84 ` $4 86 93 15 
y L-Prefects 12 1 
ea ‘se 1011 2 8 8 10 2 


* Minor . ` 
include J, ©uPs include Music and Hygiene but not Art. Total groups do not 
| fusic and Hygiene numbers. 


department? in this work is to set our distribution for each 
or lunch in the manner shown in the chart on this page. a 
Smaller Periods, the number of class periods 3-7 is nece me 
about 500 those in periods 1, 2 and 8, An overlap session or 

pupils (entire P.G. 1 plus half of P.G. 2), who come in 


durin i 
g th 
Program ° fourth period for their prefect classes and have a solid 


s ; ; 
aout thirtee ve periods, necessitates the use of a ninth pina 
5 numb n or fourteen classes. The numbers in parenthese 


classes for this late group. 


requirin S ‘ 
d by th 8 special 


Cr of 


aSses 
; . sses, ete. 
are limite rooms, science classes, shop classes, etc. 


e availability of these rooms. 
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- classes, since the method depends upon the gymn 


: o 
e e . was acc 
- Classes in such a manner as to avoid conflicts. This 


\ 


HIGH Po 
e i cee : 
The second step in the building of a master prog 
of the chart for the minor subjects, health, edy 
hygiene. It is not necessary to go into the methods 


INTS [May 
Tam is 

cation, USic, ang 
used in Setting the 


asium Capacity and 
r different Schools 


1947) 


the type of grading used, which are different fo 
Suffice it to say that since each gymnasium at Lj 


ncoln accom * 
between 250 and 300 pupils and since our popul modates 


approximately 2000-2300 boys and about the same number of girls 


we require an equal distribution for each of our eight periods. We 
grade our health education classes and try to keep the distribution of 
grades on the floor as close as Possible. Music and 
dovetailed with health education each term, and we d 
“hygiene classes in such a way as to enable one teacher 
hygiene class every day during the same period. Once 
is completed, the chairman of the de 
Programming is completed, so that th 
the opportunity of making changes 
fact, this procedure is followed in a 


Suggestions made by the chairman of a department are followed if 
these suggestions do not interfere with other departments, and do 

not create conflicts among the special. classes. 
This leads us to step three, the formation of a master program 
for major subject departments, Ordinarily, this would be very simple 
quired would be to follow the distribution 


since all that would be re 
set in the chart above. However, the need for special classes com 
ge extent. . 


plicates the work to a lar 


istribute the 
to cover the 


the program 
Partment checks it before any 


© program committee may have 


Il subjects. Whenever possible, 


. the 
SPECIAL CLASSES. What are special classes? These er 
classes which cater to honor pupils, slow pupils, and pupils o 


aie . sections, © 
abilities. They also include other classes of one or two 


ibilit 
which tighten the programming of pupils and lessen jo a L! 
of adjustment. The problem is very great at our school 1947—we 
the large number of such classes. This term—February, rý 
had in our special classes about 7600 pupil subjects aH, 36% of 
of about 21,200 pupil subjects in this school. Thus, - educa 
our classes were special classes. This did not include hea and require 
which had many corrective and athletic special se as many 4 
music, Since many pupils had two, three, and sometim 


€ 
, s to set 
five such classes on their programs, the big problem wa mplishe 


30 | 


hygiene are 


Suggested by the chairman. In. 


tion, 





total 





< falls into position, and we are read 
programming. = 


up, conflicts will occur, The p 


‘ning the maximum distribution of classes catering toa 
by obtain a de, and particular type of pupil. Where we guessed 
particular a oré hie to make the correction because of a method of 
Se in e classes, before programming, a method which will be 
pitas in the next section. | 


Once the special classes are set, the rest-of the master program 


y for the physical job of 


SPECIAL CLASSES. As every program chairman knows, the 
programming of special classes is the m 


ost difficult part of the pro- 
gramming job. They are the first sections which must be entered 


on the program card because of their inflexibility. Where there are 
several of them are bound to be on 


committee is how to keep thes 
find the simplest method of 
classes.on the cards. 
As we have already mentioned, 
Special classes. This involves appr 
If we add to this number the pupils 
tive Syms, on teams, on special squa 
istrative and departmental offices, 


, Originally these cases were handled by lists, but as the number of - 
Pécial ‘classes increased, the lists 


cult became too cumbersome and diffi- 
~ © work with. 


it eyëiit € experimented with an individual card and 
Mually evolved into the following form: 


about 36% of our classes are 
oximately 7600 pupil subjects. 
—hundreds of them—in correc- 
ds, and those assigned to admin- 
the number reaches 8500. 


ABRAY : 
GABRIEL o LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT ELECTION CARD 
D R. MASON, Principal 
3 P Last Name tee Bree Ras, : PG 
E We e E BLAN 
i "bject to be Elect d Tena LEAVE ae aei ae 
“Poe's Beia Kone S Sidi ane y Assigned To Section 
ets, “ Pil’s Signature 1. Conflict with ..ccccccccccccccss 
T hd aoe Sih Fs VOO » 2 No Card 3. Senior 
FOR Hoyo T'S Signature 4. Ineligible 
e fllo, TLS, ENTER 2np THIRD MARK HERE... 
term ex Out a S 


“Parate card for each pupil subject. After the mid- 
Nations 


ej ine 
» ME secretaries in the program office exam 
31 
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HIGH POINTS 
each program card on file to discover every 
elected. They examine the cards several tim 
for the special classes of a particular depar 
tion” card is made out for each special sub 
. After the second-third marks are in, th 
gram committee individual cards for each pupil recomme 
honor classes, slow classes, and other types of special cla 
wish to have formed. Advisers of special 


activities such as 
publication, varsity show, etc., as well as those in ch 


Special sub l 
es, each time Searchin 


tment. A “subject. 
ject elected by ii elec. 


, 7 Re Dupils. 
e chairmen give the pro. 


Nded for 
SSes they 


arge of admin- 
S asking for the 


freeing of certain pupils at certain times. Deans file cards for pupils 


who must leave early on account of employment o 
reasons. When all cards are collected, we h 
cards. 


As soon as all cards are collected, the sections set in the master 


program are entered on each card. A record of such cla 
' P 
as follows: 


ave approximately 8500 


Math. Register l Changes 
171G 36 Jsi 

221V 23 + 

261G 37 at 

371H 36 2 

441H 41 2. 

521H 35 + 

571H 35 teat 
661R 27 = 

741 26 = 

761 26 a 

851 19 re. 

081 40 r 


1 ms, and ¢4 
These cards are now assorted by prefect roo 


ure 
d to be ss 

group is alphabetized, Each pack is then checke zal | 
32 
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the school 
r other personal 


sses is made 


ct 
ch prefe t 
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pROGRAMMING —— 


‘ls who have more than one special class have no conflicts in 
pupils rams. Since many special classes have more than one sec- 
their prog conflicts can be dissolved immediately by a change of 
tion, M aed the record of such changes is kept in the “changes” 
a above. When it is discovered that a bad choice of period has 
= made for a particular class, a switch in the complete section is 
made to eliminate the conflicts involved. This can be done because 
all this work is being completed before the real Programming job 
is begun. , ba 

The “subject-election” card system has 
because of the flexibility it permits. In spi 


cards that have to be handled, it has been possible to Program more 
than 99% of these subject classes without conflicts. The conflicts that 
are found usually exist where pupils elect a special subject such as 
band, orchestra, or public-speaking as their sixth subjects. For the 


regular program, fewer than one half of one percent of these cards 
are impossible to program. | 


proved extremely eective 
te of the large number of 


ae Regents week. The marks in the minor 
Jects (art, health education, music, hygiene) are entered on the 
before Regents week whereas all other marks 


a, be entered by ‘noon of F Tiday of Regents Week and transcribed 
n Program cards by 2 P.M 
€ following is the a ! 
: Regents Week Schedule of Programming: 


` Correct; 
allures, 


Ti 


on of grades of non-Regents subjects, because of 
ioe as shown on the failure slips filed by subject teach- 
; - Tecord of all changes is kept in column “D” of the 


estimate rt i à 
è an e 
involved, d in special class registers where they are 


8 ties of special classes from subject-election cards 
3 

8500 Da cards, It usually takes a half day to handle the 
4 Subjects g of health 


are graded.) 


& of lunch periods. So far as possible, we try to 
Ollow health education. 


Education, music, and hygiene, (These 


' Adye lun 
5. Progra ch f 


y 
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6. Programming of elementary and junior high sch 

7. On Friday (after 2 P.M.) correction of program cards he 
cause of failures in Regents subjects according to slips filed 
by subject teachers. The tally of all changes is kept; At thi 
time prefect teachers average pupils Subjects -to decide mie 
may have 5 majors. 

8. Correa of all program cards to include pro 
majors. Fifth majors are dropped, when ne 
program committee. i 


per number of | 
Cessary, by the 


_ B. Post-Regents Week T 


Because a running tally is kept, the final registers of all subjects 
are available. Before programming begins, the master program is 
adjusted to the changes caused by the previous changes, ae 
the original percentages used took into consideration the pro ne 
changes that would occur, occasionally a large increase in -a ; 
ures, Over previous terms, causes a Situation where we nee E 
tional classes in a particular grade. Since this 1S usually ener 
by a drop in the register of a corresponding grade, rey bt 7 z 
ment is made, changing one subject such as a ° ear 
the leeway which still exists in the departmenta poe ae 
In Math, we actually changed a Math 7 class to e hee 
used the leeway by assigning a Biology class to a i 

„also had a Biology license. “ey ye aiima at the 

The departmental programs are given to they draw up are on 
beginning of the final month and the programs id ent is fitted into 
file in the program office. Thus, a required adjus reparations for ; 

the departmental programs to avoid too wa ie as to grade 
teacher and to follow the chairman’s recommen | i 
of work as closely as possible. wards are then pr 

With the final master chart completed, the dof programm s 
grammed into final sections. The subject metho oe o, kho ; 
used—that is, one department is sll fi gain in “7 
this requires greater handling of the = = i equalized te 
registers is so great that classes are fair J w programming al 
are being programmed, The order of su oF e begin wi * ves 5 
on the flexibility within a department because of dou ef 
subjects, then go to secretarial subjects ar ts, physica 
used in transcription classes), accounting | 
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t 


MEN re ae 


Darn. aN 


ee ee ear 


-a eer et 
A a Nee yh te, hasty 
a » ae F 
> 4 
ee s 
á 


Bos ouae r pc > 
Pe en a a T -E mi 


; RK. It mi “ 
Me assierted to the proc might well be asked, “H 


iological sciences, mathematics, social 
angie eae With all the preliminary work 
up af work is fairly simple. ; 
sie cards are completely programmed, th 
‘bes the program card from the working ha 
i card, and we are ready for the new term. 


studies, and we end 
completed, this last 


e entire faculty trans- 
lf to the Pupil’s half of 


av ted to 
ONCLUSION. I have attemp 
ce in organizing. the Abraham Linco 


The following is an approximate sy 
follow: 


give a picture of the work 


mmary of the schedule we 


Week 1 —Equalization of classes for the current term. 
2-6—Collection of statistics for experience tables, 
~ Organization Report for Board of Education. 


Checking of irregularities in pupils’ programs. (Prefects re- 
port to program committee all cases of incorrect grade or cases 
of too many subjects on pupils’ program. This is checked, and 
corrected by the program committee.) 

Group meetin 


gs with civics . classes and junior high school 

pupils, l 
Week 7-8—Completion of 
9-10—Summarizing o 
11-18—Collecting and, 


classes, The act 
mittee, 


19-20—p rogramming, 
END-TERM WORĘ | 


Pupils’ work sheets and 
Í program cards. 

checking data fo 
ual reorganization 


Pupils’ program cards, 


is done by a Separate com- 


~ 


OW many teachers 
The permanent program com- 
» the chairman, who has an allowance 
n assistant with an allowance of one class. 
two are not limited by the program work and 
described 9 Ove, because the chairman also acts as 
a ministrative ẹssistant and has many other duties 
eam burde 'S assistant, therefore, has a large portion of the 
Urin ege “hy an responsibility, When the program work begins 
“Ssist, op es Week, a Committee of approximately fifteen teachers 
begins oe k during that week and continue until the new term 
nitinations. only allowance for this is freedom from proctoring 
kel S week. They are responsible for all their 


clerical “ uring Regent 
i “cause of the short time permitted for reorgan- 
| 35 


2” 
- sram work: 

ttee Consists of two teachers 
ree classes, and a 


uties of these 





In High School each term, | 


r reorganization of prefect - 
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HIGH POINTS (a 
ization in the fall term, the committee works from ei aN 

P.M. on Monday after Regents Week and compl ie : 
four P. M. on Tuesday. The night work j isf foun nd u a 
spring term. The committee works in shifts ts me pe 
from een A.M. to one P.M. and ot her fror 


the hundred and one details that’ mv 
On the two equalization days, about n othe 
since it is impossible to equalize all cl classes in 
cient number of teachers to visit all th 
of the faculty cooperates by cov 
excused for this purpose. The ady 
delay make up for the addin v 
ing the first week. i 

We feel that we come close p i ; ob 
hope to learn from others how toi imp 
come closer to the ideal progra 


H: 


Ae ome bee aad. 3 ‘i 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOC OL _ € 


Gabriel R. Mason, Principal 
PUPIL PROGRAM WORK SHEET 


First Name Room 
Present Program (WRITE LETTER My tentative pogan i sing of 
Subject Section “R” after name of term is. (Assume 


K. 
l. English ...... subject which is all subjects. À ; 
ASR GP ae eine repeated.) DISREGARD SUMMER -> 
CBee AE (Ex. STUDY) 

(Ye Re ae Math. (R) 472) Subject: | a i 
L SO ig PFA, Copy the “R”-when 1. English © 9 On A 
A A A SO copying this program 2, .-.7-+-+-4" "1 aaa 
Mahle: 55,4, on the program card 3, ../.1+- 77 aae 3 

GS OAT N next week. E 0 alae awe 
Hygiene ...... Art Pi. 
Note Music DO 

Required for graduation H. Ed. iE 
8 terms of English HYRE i 


l term of Civics 

2 terms of Mod, Hist. 
2 terms of Am. Hist, 
36 
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ject to be PC Bde 


for v ar et 






































Em of Economics (to be taken with 
A before A. H 2) bove, the follow- 
In addition to the above, the W 
ing groups must be completed. 
WA) One three yr. group 
SA f One two yr. group 
SE) One two yr. group j 
A&B groups must be 
= Language, Math., or Sci. for Acad. PROGRAM CAN BE 
Sten. and Type. or Book. for Com- as OR BEFORE 
ha ial. 
D) E additional subjects not inched 3 NO CHANGES 
in Required subjects or groups A, B, C. WED., JUNE 4 
(Commercial Law must be one of the — 
four subjects for commercial pupils.) — 











The above program will i aE 
copied on the program card 1 ne 
week. When doing so, put a c = 
around the Sth subject list a re: 

PROGRAM RULES 
1. COPY TENTATIVE RO Ss 
GRAM IN NOTEBOOK _ Ee 
2. CHANGES IN a 


program rules, 


oe fet 


one, U8 ere 06 ene 0. Cie eo S r 


Signature of Parent = 
I have checked the above ta See as 


_ that the program rules have been 
listed. 


Signature of Prefect Teacher 


Form 2 F 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


Drop ..,, 


Gabriel R. Mason, Principal 
















Prefect Room 
If I failin (> ee 
enter subject and grade For Program 
check (a) or fill in (b) Committee Only 
(a) I wish t repeat its... cos SAR 
Drop 


(b) I wish pA drop it and replace i 
it with: TAT 


ee eeenenean eeeeere 


If there are 5 majors on my card, 
ow I must drop one, 


EEn. 
a $ b 
é 
` Pee eee eee ees KERERE r 
` “a 


ERE EOE BAPA . . . <9 as 4 eae ee. 


Sujeet ech >upil’s Signatu 
Pea 


PEN EY =" i ; 
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For Whom is Education Real? 
EDWARD REICH* 


e 


This little homily was precipitated by The Quiz in a Mathemgs;. 
Assembly Program in the March, 1947, High Points, by Mr. Bee 
jamin Braverman of Seward Park High School, with whose assembly 
program and mathematics no one dare quarrel. The Spirit of the 
content of secondary education, after a fashion, Parallels the spirit 
of the content of this assembly program, and that’s a casus bell 

We have fixed pretty rigidly the content and order of the curri- 
„ culum and have thereby given the secondary school program enor- 

mous rights over the lives of our pupils. The issue is this: has this 
ent responsibility for 
f superb teachers and 
ght and why. There is 
cation in organized and 
ed and intelligent living. 
er. And so long as we 


teaching skill; the criticism is of what is tay 

-more than a specious difference between edu 

intelligent thought and education in organiz 

_ The former is much simpler than the latt 

_ don’t ask, “For whom is education real?” we’re safe from disturbing 

our sublime peace. Education remains real to us. It’s not real 
enough in terms of organized and intelligent living. Why? 





Here is the charge. How do we plead? ° 


è 
ar PER. en 
1. Our curriculum does not grasp the prag pepe Sa 
the consumer and the producer on the intellectual level, 
courses of study, in syllabi, in the classroom. 


. us to 
2. Our personal training as intellectual abe ape a 
the needs of folks not similarly concerned or wi 
set of reflexes and complexes. 


i ’ € 
3. The consumer does not have to eat the Venerable mia ka 
of diet to live to a healthy old age. He gets ae mu 
Henry C. Sherman today. He doesn’t have to uit. He a. 
about the Egyptian’s clothing to buy himself a h mit Archi- 
make toast without Ohm’s law and take a bath wi 
medes’ principle. We refuse to see that. 


te i cti 
3. The consumer's biggest yen is for leisure cate details: 
has boundless (and momentary) curiosity for 


: ity. 
* Consumer Education, Board of Education, New York oF 
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“Consumer 
cl 
| Value for the ee ar 


- 


-- 


REAL EDUCATION 


boundless capacity for pleasure and boundless hatred for 
boredom. 


Man, the producer, wants to make money—period. Few people 
$ like the way they’re making it. Manna from heaven would 
be welcome any time. Why? And doesn’t the answer give 


even more insight into man the consumer? 


We Live as Consumers and Producers 


If Mr. Braverman won’t mind, we'll use his subject as the 
whipping boy. | . 
- Mathematics, for instance, serves two Practical purposes, 
l. Some of it is definitely needed by 
not to live, but to live intelligent 
ing” is of questionable virtue.) 


is strictly use education, educati 


- Much more mathematics is de 
fessions and businesses—in SO 
it possesses a Producer value. A 

has the “How-many- 

Value, charming, 
time activity, and that’s important. 
Despite millions of words that 

= eape Preparation for life or c 

© good sentences to which 

a nd P'an books, there isa 

time activity l, Plus a refusal to 

k ali n his sacrosanct fiel 

all e Ucation. It’s 


Produce; -Q.—or 80% 


every living human being— 
ly. (Education for mere “Liy- 

Education to live intelligently 
on in practical choice-making, 
finitely needed in a few pro- 
me more than in others. Here 
nd, of course, Some mathematics 
angels-can-dance-on-the-point-of-a-needle” 


but generally useless, except as a leisure- 


have been written about making 
o-terminous with life, and despite 
the devout teacher can point in 
vast amount of confusion between 
appreciate the existence of leisure- 
d. This is what is generally helping 
driving off the customers, especially 
of the total—and in the absence of 


ity, it helps to perpetuate false standards of 
ducated” man. 


Langley Collyer Lived Out Education 

Contention į 

. er in a 

u ou 

veal Braver 
at’s Wrong With i 


Ta y ado is arti tics course, 
ny n this article that the mathema n 
schools, is patterned on the mathematics 
assembly, but what a “horrible example 
Current education! Current education is a 
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HIGH POINTs | Mig, 
grandiose refinement of the cultural activities of Mr. Langic 5 47) 
of Harlem Mansion fame. We’ve accumulated an enorm Y Collyer 
wonderful and undoubtedly once useful materia] 
to the educational ceiling and organized them 
them with booby traps. Our insight has been 
making skills wonderful for the world pupil ei 
bureta s test sa folles: sof elect fave, dore E tes ingens 

homes. We wander and lead wanderers through our Private ape 
until we or our pupils spring our own booby traps. Add up our tres 
ings,” textbooks, and classroom activities, and we have a museum 
not better living. ; 


S, Stacked them hi 
by alleys, and mie 
nefarious: 


s don't live in, wo 


Life Never Looked Like This 


Let's ask ourselves how much of secondary 


in usefulness these questions from pages 66 
1947. 


“2. In your bureau drawer there are 10 blue socks and 16 grey ones. If 


you reach into it in the dark, how many socks must you take out to be 
sure of getting a pair that match?” 
The answer is 3. Correct. 


How unreal the answer actually is in terms of experience can be 
gauged by the simple question: “If it was really so dark that 
the poor fellow couldn’t tell a blue sock from a prey es on 
not turn on the light?” (Yes, of course, the fuse was blown, be 
. etc, Then teach him to repair the fuse. He needs the light ae h 

the socks.) How many more “correct” answers possess SiM! r jii- 
sights. But worst of all, what potential contributions to pent 
ing are we omitting because we are obtuse to essential aan 
Our curriculum, syllabi and what nots are “overcrowded” as 15‘ , 
Or take item 3. £ lead weighing 


“Two balls, one of iron weighing 5 pounds and one M eliminate 


1 pound, are dropped in a tube from which the air has 
Which will reach the bottom of the tube first?” = Fine. 
Galileo gave science the answer. Weight isn’t a : tube from 
But who is going to drop an iron ball or a lead ball ‘al either at 
which air has been eliminated? And if both were to fa would 0 ‘r 
same,time or at different times what major cajaztioph, 
to the arithmetic (or anything else) of the student 5 foiste 
only as leisure-time lolling, but how much science 1 
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US pile of- 


school work resembles | 
-7, High Points, March - 


ele eae a 
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ite specialist-to-be in nuclear fission? 


pgAL EDUCATION et. i P 

“consumer” as a must that has similar significance, while what 
oor is to live wisely is beneath the dignity of sacrosanct “whatcha 
he Tiis » And how is great Science organized for the c 
ati 


onsumer, 
‘ho will use it in the kitchen, on a car, in the cellar? As 
who 


it is for 


Item 4—“How long will it take to cut a 50 yard stri 


p of cloth into 1 yard 
lengths at one minute a cut?” ` 


Answer : 49 minutes. 


Who wants to know, and in view of the answer, what difference 
does it make? Look at the standard of values implied. But how 
many English questions are its subcutaneous relatives? What 
happens to so many lines of good old Shakespeare? What happens 
to the philosophy of life of most of our supervisors, 
pupils in consequence of a host of similar sublimities? 

Item 5— 


teachers, and. 


“A problem that used to bother our grandparents a good deal and ie 
still bothers a good many younger folks is this: A bottle and a 
cork together cost $1.10. The bottle cost $1.00 more than the 
cork? What did each cost? 

If this problem really “bothered” anybody the reason was that the 
Poor fellow was a neurotic. Encouraging further concern with 
similar trivialities helps to make education what it is. It breeds a 
variety of choice-making skills, that can only be deplored. How 
Fi mone idiportant to the consumers daily life are a thousand 
mi math examples, chemistry formulas, and a variety of experi- 


o. in the sciences, and again what must be omitted to make room 
or such materi 


Pn als? Or what can’t get in to Collyer’s mansion after -» 
ain point? Answer: Life itself! 
It “ ; : 
m G'A frog is at the bottom of a 30 foot well. It climbs up 3 feet 
tath day, but unfortunately for the frog it slips back 2 feet each 
night. How long will it take the frog to get out of the well? 
Answer—z9 days, r 
“Sm frog lovers everywhere may be deeply concerned a hes 
 Senerally speakin ill get out in much less than 
ays With P g the frog will g 


. . . Ov q 
o mat oa ) knowledge of the arithmetic involved. How 
Ow 


G . 7 f what 
are we deceiving ourselves on the real value o 


re givi + 
a ils į : ‘ve i ? How often 
have Ww S Pupils in terms of wise, constructive living! H 


u a . : i 4 e 3 And ret 
ew “eh m living what we're using to make a living y 
ant to Oi d 


ist this producer information on all people. 


; r 
“matics would your students need to get out of that well? — 


= 


` 
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Item 7—“A man traveled 100 miles south, bit 
miles north, arriving, upon the conc n 109 
from where he started. This tra ae © Place 
What was the color of the bear?” ON. his free 

Answer: The bear was white. Se 


a à a 


then 100 miles ea 


lusion of his tri, 
1 d 
veler met a b w 


To the best of our knowledge not one of 
on this earth has yet had this experience, It’s 
to this kind of playing. It’s that we’re guilty of mislabeling it (ee 
parallel classroom activities) “education.” Our Classes are not = 
posed of 18th-century young gentlemen who have the simple coun m- ee 
squire life ahead. Our kids have to cope with toy ee 
daily living. Our kids have to become finished urb 
healthy and happy citizens, fathers, mothers, homem 
and each is a mighty clear job to which we’re mak 
contribution. a 

Item 8—“A brick balances evenly with 34 of a pound and 
= kind of brick. What is the weight of the brick?” 
i Answer—3 lbs. (solved algebraically) a j 


n folks i 
Opposed 


the two billio 
not that we're 


e © Ct, 
an personalities 
akers, tradesmen, 
Ing a very modest 


34 of the same 


gh problems jn 


An extraordinary situation to say the least. It might. be solved — { 


more simply by just weighing the brick directly! How much of our 
“education” solves simple things by the most profound and indirect 
method. Has anybody ever calculated the tons of books written on 
how to handle failures in subject matter, low I.Q.’s, etc? Has any- 
body ever thrown out the subject matter? l ~ 
Item 9—“The rear wheel of a wagon is 28 inches in diameter. Its front 
wheel is 14 inches in diameter. The larger rear wheel makes = 
revolutions in going 1 mile. How many revolutions will 
smaller front wheel make in going the same distance? 
Well, what do you know? Just the thing you see amie T = 
day! And who knows but that a life may depend on 1t: i rm 
courses, for instance, the horse gets into the problem when 


; P s maile ° 
pulling that wagon before and after the offer to buy him 1s ling the 
Item 11—“A man 7 feet tall takes a trip around the etait, Yles, There 
entire length of the equator or approximately ge the 

is a fly on his head. How much more does the fly 


feet of the man?” ly 
t 


: e mplete 
Not one man in the history of mankind, even if he 15 C" © pou 


a ° ° e . othing ° 
insane, will ever be involved in this problem, to say i into such ` 
. educati” 


the fly, who undoubtedly would resent being hed et a 
Problem, Is it at all possible that our “vested interes 
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tae blinded us to the fantastic Golems into which we're breathing 

has | 

te? , | 

i 4, page 67—“How can the number 100 be written by using the same 
digit?” 

Answer: 99 99/99. 


What’s wrong with writing the number simply 100? Again, we 


don’t deny the existence of a challenge, but a challenge to what? 7 


How many compositions and math problems are first cousins 
this item? ; l 
Item 8—“One of the oldest problems on record was solved by an Egyptian 
priest about 3500 years ago. Here is the problem translated into 


modern language. A number and its fourth make 15. What is the | 


` number? Lets see if you are as smart as the Egyptian priest.” 


_ Why should anybody want to be as smart as that Egyptian priest? 


- And yet a school system of 850,000 kids is being required to be so l 


smart ! 


_ Oh yes, I see the implications of these problems. Item 8 does get 


to engineering. It does help to discover the cost of goods, knowing 
selling price a 


it the way we do in school and we’re giving this to consumers. ; 


Education by Organized Specialization 
or by and for Alert Living People 


We Teturn to the Original contention. à 


There is a basic confusion in secondary education that one hundred 
arvard, N.E.A. 


comes » and other reports can’t eliminate until education 
Civilized ried Conscious of the physical bifurcation of urban 


‘ving. The intellectual content of our curricula is marked 
ri Producer 


ent 
sme cow teacher is producer pretty generally, but it is not the 
Wer to ka Sven in the same form required by the pupil. Thè 
tion, to n © question, “For whom is education real?” is: peua 
Pient to reat, can only be education for functional use by the se 
°F the ph “velop a skillful producer, to develop a skillful — 
the ttlion and spiritual things around us. Tradition has sta 
‘89 with content, We have made our choices with the 
Library of Congress. It is no doubt idealism to seek 
"Y Pupil to the point where he is an animated Library 
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nd mark-up. But even the producers never really see - 


consumer confusion, but life isn’t. The intellectual con- - 
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of Congress in art, science, literature, and history, but 


fry don’t generally want to tote the stuff around, The the Young 
it often enough, and they haven’t many occasions (besides o use 
to trot the stuff out for show. They’re agin it. They’re a Phi 
languages, in math, in science, in history, except among he ae In 
upper 1.Q.’s to whom it is a badge. They’re agin our Eite 
organization, which despite the most conscientious teacher, is sub; um 
mattered (just as the colleges, which might be Wrong, too, lik F 
not human-mattered. Science is organized by principle eh ria 
fore Heaven forfend that the curriculum in ae 


urr “Science” be Organized 
by “Eating,” “Clothing,” “Building a Home,” “Probles aps 
Kitchen,” “Driving a Car,” “Taking Care of Your 


l i House Plants.” 
Heaven forfend that a pupil be required to take in high school a 


series of required living-centered units in the above, instead of 
general science 1 and 2, biology 1 and 2, physics 1 and 2, etc. There 
is only the historian’s way to study history and the mathematician’s 
way to study math, and producer or consumer be damned. Heaven 
forfend that history be merely a course in current problems based 
on the newspapers and magazines of our time, with the present “sys- 
tematic” study of history a matter of reference reading, cleverly 
integrated with modern problems when necessary, not the other 7 
way around—as if history makers of our day aren’t more important. 
But dead ones needn’t be watched so closely anymore and can’t be 
as controversial, of course. And history repeats itself. 


Heaven forfend that an economics course begin with aera 
a Couple of Dollars” (yet the original meaning of et 
practically that) and wind up with “Making a Couple of Do | 


And so on ad infinitum ! 


‘ ject 
Yes, thére is no doubt about the producer values 1n any er 
for those whose future lies in the use of a subject f alee P eot 
But for all of us it is less important to know the binom1a; ce, pine 
than how much orange juice, grapefruit juice, s e Vitamin 
apple juice we should drink in order to get 75 milligrams - in ea 
C—and, equally important, how much will 75 milligrams i at a 100 
case at prevailing prices, It’s more important to know or any” 


i , milk ¢ 
calorie portion of corn flakes, bread and butter, meat iting * 


° wT! 
thing else looks Jike, than what other way there a winds UP x 
number 100, or even the mathematical reasoning wh! 1g wi 
Q.E.D. We need more of those problems whose QE. 
44 
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R “ifutly chosen life. In fact a ton of machinery will solve 
sn the skillfully ‘thmetic examples a few thousand times faster than 
our toughest ar! ind. And while the universe may be a mathematical 
the most et by profound mathematical formulae, or propelled 
symbol ae historical dialectics, or wholly dependent on a chemical 
by a bran e Rust the lost chord, we had best organize’man to enjoy 
te fi hae of living and to live together towards his own 
a ‘thc means living scenes, not courses; areas Si living, not 
deds wholesome living, not a Collyer mansion of “scholarship. 


It means developing a greater consciousness of the importance of 
choice-making as a skill in improved living; a development of stand- 


ards of value in daily living. 

At the moment, and before radical changes, it means to the indi- 
vidual teacher: “What am I requiring that isn’t doing or can’t do 
something significant for the daily living of the pupil?” “What 
am I omitting that the pupil requires to live better?” “What am I 
doing to clarify the choices a pupil has to make every day of his 
life on the things around him ?” And, finally, for those of us who can, 
a prayer: “Deliver us, O Lord, from the heavy, uneasy quiet and 
Peace of our inner and shock-proof mausoleum, our organized bit 
of Learning. Deliver us from the wisdom of the Boston Latin School 


to 1 ; be . e . . 
fie richer life of our times. Forever reunite us with the living; 
set us în their mid 


iea st and give us that insight into men’s lives that we 
Y spire wise choices in folks, that they may move from meaning- 
ngful hour. And, O Lord, doesn’t toil in this vale 
of us teachers 


the right to rise to Pisgah for a look 
Land before we die?” 


ul hour to meani 
of tears give all 


CNOCAN , 


i THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
ng after the puni 


en banished fie a nment of which I write (branks and gags) had 
American sch rom American courts it lingered in various forms in 
have an d the stocks, the penance-stool, and the en 
With hole a “whispering-stick,” a wooden gag, ee > 
4 Proyid could be tied in place, and which was used s 
ring this century (the nineteenth) as a punis i 
And many a child during the past century = 
: n his tongue for ill words or untimely ine a 
tree metimes, with an exaggeration of ridicule, a small — 
Opi n full leaf was split and pinched on the tongue—a 
gical torture, 


Ools—as di 
example of 
S by which it 
ence school du 
a clef Whispering., 
in scr. Stick placed 

n sch (® 


—Alice Morse Earle in Curious Punishments of Bygone Days. 
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Basic Factors Underlying 
Good Attendance 


FLORENCE D. TOWNSEND* 


There are two premises basic to securing good atte 
school has a heavy responsibility to see that school 
activities are made so worthwhile that the pupil will feel ia 
cannot afford to miss even a day, unless it is absolutely ise k 
and (2) such administrative and attendance procedures must reat 
up by the school as will promote good habits” f attendance i 
punctuality on the part of the pupils. On the first premise I k 
not dwell since that is a subject to which I feel sure principals = 
devoting- much time and attention. The second premise—the setting 
up of proper administrative and attendance procedures—is the oni 
pose of this paper. 


ndance : 
work and 5 


I have had the unusual privilege this term of visiting a number of 

_ high schools to observe attendance procedures. It has been a very 
enriching experierice. Everywhere I have found real interest in the 
problem of attendance and an eager desire to improve the techniques 
in use at present. Perhaps telling you what I have looked for in 
each school will be the simplest way of describing to you what I have 
found and what factors seem basic to good attendance. 


E LANS NOW USED. The first question I have asked is “Who 
is in charge of attendance?” Schools divide on the answer into three 


general groups—(1) schools in which attendance procedures are 


centralized in one person, 
help; (2) schools in whic 


responsible for attendance follow-up; and (3) schools im an Ai 
home room or official teacher is expected to do most of he a 
ance work although in almost every school with such a set-up 


help of the grade advisers may be utilized in varying degrees- 


der 
method has its advantages. When attendance is centralized init 
one teacher, der 


: the procedures seem to be more consistent an nce ! 
in that one person is responsible for seeing that all abse ie 
promptly followed up, especially the intermittent absence © ihe 
now and then—the way in which truancy begins. If we ca” a the 
Pupil when he first begins to absent himself from schoo 
“Assigned to High School Division—in charge of attendance. 
46. 


frequently with teacher or with clerical 


(1) the \ 


h deans and grade advisers are mainly. 
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rTENDANCE — 


that his every absence will be checked, and if we can 

upil knows blem, whatever it may be, before the problem is almost 

adjust his ae will have done a great deal to reduce real truancy. 

beyond heP an adequate time allowance, and with extra teacher 
One P 


ip. where necessary—for good attendance techniques take a lot of 
help. 


. e—offers this consistent, immediate follow-up so basic to good 
tim i 


attendance. . 
The second plan of using the deans and the grade advisers as 


the ones responsible for attendance has an advantage in that a real 


guidance job may be done since they presumably know the whole 
school history and even the family background of the child. The 


disadvantage lies in the fact that in many schools the grade advisers 
` are also the program makers as well as the guidance officers. Their — 


duties in guidance and in making programs both for the pupils 
individually and sometimes for the school as a whole are so time 


consuming that attendance cannot receive the daily attention so vital - 


in the formation and maintenance of good attendance habits. More- 
over, when eight to twelve teachers are in charge of attendance, there 
is apt to be a lack of uniformity in policy or in treatment. I should 
like to see the guidance office freely used by the attendance office 
ee Place to which all problem cases are referred for study, for 
d rii and for referral to outside agencies. There should be a 
T meup between the attendance office and the guidance office, for 
Tie, E will agree with me that at least 75% of the problem 
e e school are discovered through the attendance office. 
haustive i $ arge of attendance does not have time for an ex- 
€ necessa a i oe cases—all his time is more than used up in 
Pupils an h s Ow-up of absence, in interviewing parents and 
enerally th sting minor cases. The real problems—and Oe 
nding and bal ‘uants—need a lot of study and sympathetic = er- 
and the guidane, P. This—to me—is the real function of the dean 
he th; e office in so far as attendance is concerned. 
defens “i Plan, 


s l . 
Must p i admi 


© met į 
roul fani 
ar as it 


are g 


rable idea, but there are certain conditions which 
it is to achieve some success. The official teacher 
n with the same class throughout the four years, A oi 
Pupil lf done, So that she has the time to become a ae 
attendance .. Se is to carry on all the procedures basic to cue 
“ Such as interviews with the pupils and parents, = 
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in which the official teacher is the first line of . 
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HI GH POINTS 
cards, letters, telephone calls and sometimes even 
she must have time for these—and they take time. 
cannot be carried out in an official period of six, te 
minutes. Moreover the size of the official class m 
to a reasonable number—probably not more than 
number of official classes at present with a regis 
and there are some even over 55. Another disadva 
is that there are as many different ways of dealin 
there are official teachers in the school, and cons 
in attendance. These are the reasons why it is not Wise in m 
opinion to make the home room teacher almost solely responsibfe 
for good attendance. She has a big role to play—she Should be the 
first line of defense; she should be actively interested in eve 

absence of every child in her class; she should be enlisted as a 


, [May, 1947) 
Visits to 
These Procedures 
n, Or even fifteen 
ust be kept down 
35. There“are a 


ntage of this plan 
§ with absence as 


n ally 


in promoting good attendance; she should be a real partner in the 


set-up, but under the present conditions she hasn’t the time to do 


everything which must be done. She needs the help of the attendance 
office. 


PROCEDURES. The second question I have asked is “What are 
_ the attendance procedures?” These vary greatly with different 
schools, different localities, and different local problems. Good pro- 


cedures should be definite, effective, consistently followed out in the | 
case of every absence, and should be as simple and streamlined as — 


possible. Too complex a system defeats its own purpose. Our a 
est and time should be devoted to securing good attendance by rile 
simplest and yet most effective means. It might be a very sare 


. tested 
and rewarding undertaking to compile a list of well tried and geet 
attendance procedures which could be used as a guide in every , 


school in the city. \ 


_ DEGREES OF SERIOUSNESS. There are four face 
attendance problen—truancy, intermittent absence, p a ttern 0 
ness. The truants who have developed a well established pa oot 
truancy cause us a great deal of trouble and loom Ape 

thoughts. We must remember, however, that the poor ĉ who af 
record of a school is not caused by the habitual Sale can be 
really a very small percentage of our absentees. Very ” shall hav° 
done by the school in the case of a confirmed truant. We n parents 
to work for more school courts, the imposing of BESS 
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the home t 


istency is a Virtue. 


mi of the . 
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ctors to prevent labor violations, parental schools, and 
tions to which the delinquent boy or girl may be sent. 
n attendance is to prevent incipient truancy by dealing 


Bis 
Our real job l 


tentlessly with the intermittent absentee—with the boy or girl who . 
rele 


fa day now and then. If nothing happens and the absence 
eae hat same bo irl will take off 
-n't immediately followed up, tha y or girl wi Bike «© 
yan These are the dangerous absences. Cutting is a partial ab- 
a from school and should be regarded as such. For this reason 
it is most important that cutting be checked in every instance and 
dealt with immediately in such a way as to discourage its continu- 
ance. Fhe person in charge of attendance is the logical one to be in 
charge of cutting since frequently the same pupils who are irregular 
in attendance will be the ones involved in cutting. It may be that 
cutting will be handled by another teacher but the work should be 
done under the supervision of and in conjunction with the teacher 
in charge of attendance. Lateness if not dealt with by proper pro- 
cedures will promote absence and cutting. It should be remembered 
that from the standpoint of the law tardiness is absence. There 
should be an efficient administrative procedure by which late passes 
are issued and especially by which they are recorded. Late pupils 
whose names are not taken from the list of absentees for the day 
or who are counted as absentees in the roll book can constitute a 
r = in the school attendance record. The person in charge 
a nee should also be in general charge of lateness and should 
is ice seer of first importance to see that no pupil who is late 
of attenda a sent. If the teacher in charge keeps his own daily record 
is figures È ap 1S very easily done, he can ascertain, by checking 
statistical re vith the figures of the clerk who makes the monthly 
very definite con whether such errors are being made. This is one 
fan be talise h 7 which the cooperation of the official teachers 
changes due ap s explaining to them the importance of na 
you Study the ek In the roll book. I should like to al = 
pees for th od used in your school by the clerk in getting 


It, Since 
THR 
“I 
Procedu, ERVIEW., One other important phase of attendance 
Sence, n the Nature of the interview with the parent about 
` Structiye Si Interview should always be firm, friendly and ea 
S great majority of our parents are deeply interest 
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Some methods are more accurate than others. 


“ monthly statistical report. You should be familiar | j 
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in the school progress of their children. For this reason 
be available for the interview and used 


i ; when needed 
information, such as the entire attendance record including Jate; 

absence and cutting, the permanent record card Pe | pe 

. choo! 


grades and the character ratings, the recent report cards, and 
other information which is pertinent to the case. The parent h cs 
feel the school’s genuine interest in the child pr 
aware of the fact that the school and the parent have a common i 
terest—the welfare of the child. p 


i 
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there should 
Certain Vital 


A PRACTICAL PROBLEM. We all know, 
there is a shortage of attendance officers with th 
schools have inadequate help. For this reason it 
the truant slips and to give to the Bureau of Atte 


cases which the school has not been able to reach by means of letters, 


£ 


and should be made . 


unfortunately, that — 
e result that some l 
is wise to screen _ 
ndance only those - 


telephone calls and other devices. If form 407 (the truant slip) is. 


made out for every pupil absent three or five consecutive days, as 
is the rule in most schools, the officer may be swamped and the really 
important cases will not receive any more attention than the less 
important ones. It is advisable also to notify the attendance officer 
promptly when a pupil returns to school, so that he may not make 
an unnecessary visit to the home. 


ATTENDANCE FLUCTUATION. I should like to suggest ao 
the teacher in charge of attendance keep a graph on which thie an 
register and attendance may be plotted. This is a simple way i 
discovering and pointing out the days on which the school ha r w 
poorest attendance. If this information gathered over a ae r 
a term or two, together with the cause of the poor -attendan ' 


presented to the principal, anticipatory measures can a in some 
promote good attendance on these days. For examp!e, eding 


schools a large number of pupils are absent on the oy Peasuits 
the date on which history readings are due. Constructive receding 
could easily be taken to prevent this situation. On ihe dy P eduling 
or following a holiday the school might adopt a policy a 2 

some very important work. Pupils will tend to come 1 
know in advance that worth-while work will be done an 
absence will be investigated. 


e 
that every 


A PREVENTIVE JOB. Attendance as I have ou 
50 | 





o, ta 3 
tlined it ® 


S 


A 





onsibility and a time-consuming assignment, but it pays 

ba ds in good school morale, in improved scholarship, in 

ig dv! > ‘sible through good attendance better teaching, and most 
m ing 


f all in inculcating in the pupils a high sense of responsibility 
sa 


chool. Many a delinquent boy or girl might have been 
ed had absence from school been checked in the very beginning. 
sav 


f ‘ob is a preventive job and an educational job—we must educate 
$: s Ua as well as pupils, in good habits of attendance. 


@ ,. 4 
» 


I would rather be exposed to the inconveniences attending too much 
liberty, than those attending too small a degree of it. 


+ * + 


i Human nature is the same on every side of the Atlantic, and will 
be alike influenced by the same causes. The time to guard against 
-rruption and tyranny, is before they shall have gotten hold of us. It 


is better to keep the wolf out of the fold, than to trust to drawing his 
teeth and claws after he shall have entered. 


4 


re expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
every Shi what never was and never will be. The functionaries if 
Property Fann have propensities to command at will the liberty an 
Wi Of their Constituents, There is no safe deposit for these but 
Ang: themselves ; nor can they be safe with them without 
iS safe ` ere the press is free, and every man able to read, all 


If 
tion, j 


—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Two Miles to Destiny | 
MARK PRICE* | 


October 12th is a holiday in New York City. On the 
of that day, more than fifty thousand persons wil] march 
Avenue in the annual Columbus Day Parad 


e. Between fiy 
thousand public high school students and at 


least twenty 4; h ee 
bands, as well as principals and teachers, wi y mgh school 


ill be in the procecc: -a a 
Several thousand other students will line the Procession ai 


' curb along the two-mile 1 
route to cheer for their own or find reasons to hoot their traditional 
school: foes. 7 5 


As a rule, teen-age school children, are reluctant to surrender X ; 
Saturday, Sunday, or holiday in order to partici 


event not directly connected with their school. 
an interschool athletic contest, a shopping trip, or a thousand and 
one other attractions which a boy or girl would hesitate to give up ii 
without good and sufficient cause. a - as 3 
But come Columbus Day and the parade on Fifth Avenue—and 
the turnout of high school students is guaranteed to be enormous. 


Their spirit is high, and their performance always results in muh H. 
favorable comment. | 


afternoon e 
Up Fifth 9 
e and ten À E 


pate in any publice ` 
Invariably, there is 


The color, the crowds, and the federal, state, and city officials who 
fill the reviewing stand would be in themselves enough to encourage 
a worthwhile exhibition. Among the school people, however, an ; 
other reason is advanced. As one principal explains’it, “They all 
us; so why shouldn’t we assist them?” choos | 

The sincere interest on the part of New York’s secondary 3 ept | 
to go “all out” on’ Columbus Day is traced to a desire on A stu- d 
of the sponsors of the parade to give financial aid to des af period 
dents as they enter upon the initial, and perhaps most difficu", 

of their college training. ` , r in college ig 
\ Lack of money to see students through their first year- } 


a” 
m \e o any educ 
takes a heavy toll among drop-outs, in the opinion of m | 
tional authorities. 


"á 


i u erin” 
THE FIRST YEAR. According to Dr. John E. Wade, Supe 
tendent of Schools in New York City, “So many a 
graduates, when they enter the freshman year, a pth aE a 
after the school session to support themselves that "he most d 
their work suffers. The first college year is for many © 





* Board of Education, City of New York. 
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wo MI of adjustments that have to be made. The need for 
cut cr aoti themselves makes this adjustment difficult. After 
working 


`~ rendered in connection with the parade. 












dent successfully completes the freshman year, the situation 
tuae . sy 

4 ill becomes easier for him. 

J | 


- AWARDS. In an effort to rescue some students from the fresh- 
AW 


hardships that result so often from insufficient funds, the 
man att f the parade, the Columbus Citizens Committee, Inc., have 
E ite d the Columbus Scholarship Awards of two hundred dollars 
es 


sch, At each graduation period, the Committee donates ten awards 
each. 


as a mark of appreciation for the services which the schools have 


Ed 


“This cooperation, manifested by the appearance of thousands of 
students and numerous school bands in the line of march, has con- 


tributed materially to the success of this great public event,” the 


Committee’s citation reads. “For this reason, the Committee desires 
lo express its appréciation by establishing the Christopher Columbus 


Scholarship Awards for the financial benefit of deserving students 


of all nationalities who will further their education in college or 
technical school? a. 


~ 


Under the system of the awards, nine academic high schools and 


gh school are selected each term for the nomination 
_ Of the prize winners, 


fifty- 


one vocational hi 


By rotating the schools, all of New York City’s 
four academic high schools and twenty-six vocational high 
Schools will produce a scholarship recipient. After the first cycle is 
completed, a new one will be started, continuing until the awards 
are terminated, w 


hich does not appear likely so long as there is a 
Columbus Day Parade, ja 7 
he awa 


tified by the ds are made to graduates whose academic ability is cer-- 


Ce is of Principal of the individual school as outstanding. Prefer- 
igh Sao Pupils who have already won a scholarship to some 
8g er insti 


uni tution or who have been certified for admission to one of 
“rp nicipal colleges, i i 


Oy | 

men oy am ae Outstanding graduates, whether they be pn 
0 j 

Ireatesy r the awards Should go in each school to the o 


. . the 

minati nancial aid,” Superintendent Wade cautions 
ng Committees, . 

His 


TO À 
1946, reac The first group of awards was presented n E 
Pugh the Plan had its inception immediately after the 
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HIGH POINTS [yay Bs i 
parade, which in that year was held on Fifth A AAA 


sigi venue f 
time. The Columbus Citizens Committee had been Or the firs 


MILES TO DESTINY 
we TS. The financial assistance which these scholarships pro- 
a excerpts from nominations submitted b 

short time before, and one of its first efforts was dined a a yide is best eee of ih a | s 
the parade “off the back streets” of New York, where it ha ce principals rt dent, the principal wrote: “The family income being 
held in previous years, and staging it on Fifth Avenue, wh a of ms a secently it was doubtful that M would be per- 
would have the same status as the Pulaski and St, Patrick’s D eo limited, gee tee her education in college. The scholarship will, 
events. > l ay Bre case what has been a difficult home situation and will 


give this unusually gifted girl the opportunity to develop her great 








The entry of the Schools resulted from an unexpected devel 
ment. As the parade plans progressed, it became ey ye 


evident that tialities.” | 
number of bands available would be insufficient to “carry” the ae i E other prize winner was “desperately in need of financial as- 
ber of persons then listed to march. l sistance.” Her father has only seasonal work and her brother, who 


In this dark hour, it was recalled that most of New York's sec- > was to have helped her with her college expenses, is incapacitated 
ondary schools were equipped with a music department. Hen 


i ce, the $ because of injuries sustained in war. | 

participation of school bands appeared to be a possibility, If only Still another recipient, during the greater part of her high school 

they were available... | career, “worked after school and earned an average of four dollars 
Commissioner Anthony Campagna, Member of the Board of Edu- a week.” Her father is ailing, and is hardly likely to increase the 

cation and an Honorary Vice-President of the Columbus Citizens 


family income. | 
Committee, was approached on the matter. He in turn talked it over To Mr. Pope, whose civic-mindedness is known from coast to 
with superintendents, principals, parent. and teacher groups, and ~ $ 


coast, the awards give indescribable satisfaction. Ultimately, he 
representatives of student organizations. . says, it may be Possible to increase the prize fund and thus present. 
“If our band plays, may our students be permitted to march?” yoa graduation period at least one full four-year scholarship, in 
one school inquired. f B We he enlarging the value of the current awards. j 
Assured that this was not only possible, but desirable, the school -~ hi $% “i in New York City the greatest public school system in 
acquiesced. Then came a second acceptance, and a third, and SA fcr ir : he says. “It is unfortunate that many graduates, for 
the parade committee had enough students and school bands a through rn are unable to continue their work in college. N ow, 
able to meet every possible contingency. On Columbus Day, dents Awards we i a the Christopher Columbus Scholarship 
over a score of bands and several columns of marching st we Gre able to assi 


St some deserving children to benefit from 
“cation. I know they will enjoy the satisfaction of 
awards as much as we have in making them possible.” 


this advanced ed 


appeared in the procession. winning these 


; ided in 
“We can never forget the services which the schools prov 


ident of the Om - 13 
connection with the parade,” Generoso Pope, President © + Oox 


‘on of the NG FORW 
mittee, told a group of Committee members at the conclusio’ after the ARD. 


somê- umm When New York City’s schools 

ly, there * arade will p- oT recess, a reminder of the 1947 Columbus Day 

event. “The schools saved the day for us. Surely; . e Will be in the hand a arching 
thing in kind that we might do for them.” a and band ands of all principals. Soon after, m 


© Parade Wi S will begin their drills. The planning committee for 


° ° to se 
Out of the discussion came the proposal Participate ave no worry concerning the eagerness of the schools « 


0 
a a sum 
Sr to be 
oe . e ca 

money to be utilized for scholarship purposes, th d 


i missioner and lumbu : 
selected without regard for race or creed. a ent Wade Pe Avenue i: Day to the schools is more than a parade on Fifth 
was designated to place the offer before Super The awards á- ` llege aan ‘Open, Sesame” for a group of children to whom 
he brought back an immediate ee a 4 will ae E. P Grade, ings might have been just a dream. 

deed generous,” the Superintendent said, ools- | 


ur high $ 
appreciated by the faculties and students of © 


SS 
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The Antiquarian’s Comer 

The following classified advertisement recent] = 
Southern newspaper : © Y aPPeared in a 
Teacher wanted. Knowledge of common branches an 8 
sired, but not required. | ©: 

The author? of the magazine article from which I culled this`it 
informs us that one out of ten teachers in this country now i 
an emergency certificate, a permit granted to those who can’t — 

‘ schoolboard requirements. 

The Antiquarian does not look upon these conditions as 
progress. Rather, they are a reminder of the past when teachers 
were not required to meet standards for licenses. The ad in par- 
ticular recalls a story of the eighteenth century ab 


out the way in 
which Hermann Krisi, who later became a co-worker of Pestalozzi, 


a sign of 


received his first teaching position. The last paragraph of Kriisi’s | 


_ Own account has a significant moral for our times. 
At the age of eighteen Hermann Kriisi (1775-1844), a native of 


Switzerland, was earning his living as a day laborer and errand boy. ` 


One very hot day in August 1793 he was carrying a heavy bundle 
over the mountainside when he met the treasurer of the town of 


- Gais, a relative named Gruber. The latter informed Kriisi that the, 


schoolmaster was leaving and urged the boy to try for the post so 
that he could earn his bread a little more easily.. 
Kriisi replied, “A schoolmaster must have knowledge; and I Pa 
none.” Gruber then insisted, “What a schoolmaster among us 10 
” Gruber left 
to know, you at your age can very soon learn.” After aus 
him, young Kriisi reflected and later made his decision. | 
allow him to tell his story in his own words.? rat- 
“Since my leaving the day school, where I had learned Ay 
tised only reading, learning by rote, and mechanical. id to write 
while I was growing up to adult age, I had so far ee my frien 
that I no longer knew how to make all the capital -E ' teacher $3 
Sonderegger therefore procured me a copy jaar- copy J wre e 
Altstattin, well known as a writer-master. This sing'e roving Y 
over as often as a hundred times, for the sake of the professioni 
handwriting. I had no other special preparation for i given wat 
but, notwithstanding, I ventured, when the Oe the place, wi t 
the pulpit, to offer myself as a candidate for if with the thous 
small hopes of obtaining it, but consoling mys¢ 
that at least I should come off without oa flow-candid e 
“The day of examination came. An elder te 
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_ of increased pay, if my exertions s 


B  guTiQUARIAN'S CORNER 
E 1 


ied before the committee. To read a e F ~ 
grst calle d to write a few lines, occupied him a quarter o 
Testament am -n now came. The genealogical register, from Adam 
an hour. a= = the first book of Chronicles, was given me to read. 
to a Schlapfer gave me an uncut quill, with the 
After this, write a few lines. ‘What shall I write? I said. ‘Write 
‘ar ee or whatever you like,’ was the answer. As I had 
the Lor elige w ‘compositon or spelling, it may be imagined how 
no ea looked. However, I was told to retire. After a short 
cei, I was, to my wonder and pride, recalled into the room. 
Here chairman Schlapfer informed me that the whole committee 


were of the opinion that both candidates knew little; that the other 
was best in reading, and I in writing. 


“The other, however, being over forty years old, and I only 
eighteen, they had come to the conclusion that I should learn what 
was necessary sooner than he, and as moreover my dwelling-house 
(the commune had then no school-house of their own) was better 
adapted for a school-house than his, I should receive the appoint- 
ment. I was dismissed with friendly advice, and encouraging hopes 


k hould prove satisfactory. 
i a attention was excited by the fact that my fellow-candidate, 
ss ri afterward, took a situation as policeman, in which he 
obliged — ed a week, while the schoolmaster, who was 
© turnish his own - i i it! 
two and a halg” school-room, had to satisfy himself with 
rūsi TT 
Sid araar his initial shortcomings to become a prominent 
allowing oni but his success is hardly a justification for 
Ons to arj i wea i i 
board to insert this ad i rise which make it necessary for a school 
“sired, but 


anted., Knowledge of common branches 
loris R 


not required,” ` 
0 . 
SENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Ha ic KH FOOT-NOTES a) 
Recollectig _ Pai San Your Children!” in Coronet, October 1946. 
mand in , + €dagogical Life (Stuttgart, 1840). The translation is 
nity i tin ey: American Journal of Education, vol. V, pp. 162-63. The 
Pi Stom in Elwood P.. Cubberley’s Readings in the History of Edw- 
By a Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920) and pace G 
€ Silver atthew Walsh, (New York: Henry Holt and Co, 192 a 
i authori y “n was worth about 80 cents, the gold about $1.25 according 
t values varied throughout Europe. 
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High Points 


THE 16mm. SOUND FILM IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES CLASSROOM 


For the past four years ‘we have been engaged in an att 
integrate the 16 millimeter film into the Program of our 
to attain commonly accepted social studies objectives, A 
made of most of the available films, and certain of these w 
for presentation to social-studies classes. The basis of s 
primarily relationship to material in the syllabus plus sy 
for presenting within the normal 45-minute 
the above, certain conclusions were reached 

1. There is available in New York Ci 
- studies teacher an excellent selection of motion pictures, many of 

which can be used to excellent advantage in the classroom. Among 
those sources which we at Midwood High School have found ex- 
tremely valuable are film libraries maintained in various high schools 
by the Board of Education of New York City; the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library (non-profit), 26 Washington Place, New York 


department 
Survey was 
ere selected 
election was 


3 itable length 
period. On the basis of 


ty for the use of the social 


3, N. Y.; Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; and‘ 


the Film Library of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 347 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Films may be booked thrave 
these organizations via mail or telephone, and details may be arrange 


by individual schools. a7 gk Mid- 
2. The cost of conducting a film program is nominal. At oJ 
wood, funds are secured by applying to the City of Midwood (G. i é 
where the student body in charge of allocating monies . eh; 5 
Estimate) authorizes grants. The cost of a complete series have 
for a semester ranges between $35 and $50. Even here, $ Film 
been able to defray our expenses by sponsoring an ane ognized 
Festival consisting of a complete movie show with a tudents of 
classic, such as Russia at War. A nominal charge to the z an entire 
five or ten cents will more than defray the expenses Ot “ 
term’s film bookings. ‘eal nature 
3. Certain settlers of an administrative and teen semest 
arise in the execution of a film program for a not be success” 
Unless these are properly dealt with, the:program wit #7 ectio? 
ful. Among the more serious problems that have ” 
with our program are (a) the failure to secure a A f 
aids room—films have been shown in classrooms, 
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empt to : 


‘4 ~~ all grades of the social studies 
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uditorium; (b) refusal of teachers in the department, on 
and the i use films in their classrooms on the familiar ground 
occasion, could not afford to “waste time ;” (c) breakdown in techni- 
that they ment, i.e., lack of a power outlet in the room in which film 
cal Se shown, film breakage, which necessitated the loss of valu- 
ie time for repair; (d) conflict in Programming with other de- 


partments, a problem partially solved by allocating certain days of — 


the week to specific departments for use of the school projector; 
(e) inability to secure the particular motion-picture desired at a 
given time. The latter problem arises because of the scarcity of 
16mm, prints of a given film and the fact that the handful of dis- 


. tributors must serve the needs of hundreds of educational institutions, 


These represent but a few of the problems which the coordinator 
of the visual aids program in any social studies department will have 


- - to contend with if he is to achieve some degree of success. 


4. The subject matter and the scope of 16mm. films adaptable 
for'use in the social studies class have broadened tremendously dur- 
ing the past few years. There are films available today for use in 
, ranging from civics (academic or 
) to the senior grade of American history and economics. 
As for the hundreds of available films, it has been our experience 
that Several of these are of such Significance as to have achieved 
classical status. Among these are the following: 


The City, one of the documentary classics produced by Pare 
Lorentz, 


th Which is, to the writer, the best single portrayal of 
© Problem of urbanization in America; 


The River, another of the documentary film classics, which 
Stresses th 


the `e Problem of conservation and its implication for 


story a War, which is particularly adaptable for European 


< € Provides a comprehensive summary of the factors 
Melton: for World War IT; 

e l 
itu of the P eople deals with the problems facing the Con 
an i nvention and their solution. This film has become 
Th ral part of courses in first term American history; 
öy UNE Horseman, one of the more recent films, is prun 
Convey » and serves far better than any printed = 5 
k se struction caused by food-shortages in war- 


vocational 


P relude 


= 
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countries and the role played by UNRRA in attemnt: 
solve this problem. l Pting to 


It must be remembered that the films selected ¢ 
from term to term. Since many of the major Hol] 
have become cognizant of the demands for lomm. p producers 
fraternal, religious, and educational groups, the 
type of film has increased enormously. This n 
by-term change in the program of a department, 
films being based on those that the particular department feels will 
best serve its educational needs. A film schedule, like the course of 
study, must be regarded as something dynamic, and must continually 
<hallenge the imagination of both student and teacher. 

5. The question of whether social studies films are useful as a 
means of supplementing the regular course of study has produced 


varied reactions. Most of the members of our department feel that 
the course of study has been enriched. 


In response to a questionnaire submitted by the writer with refer- 


ence to use of the 16mm. projector by the ‘members of the Social 


Studies Department at Midwood High School, the following con- 
clusions were reached: 7 


Advantages: 


Or Presentation va 


by civj 

c 
Production of this 
ecessitates a term- 
with the selection of 


1, Many of the films possess distinct educational values, particularly the 
documentary classics, such as The River, The City, etc. 


Heals _- ia; egn 
2. Used judiciously, the films serve as excellent motivating media; € 


Prelude to War, tracing the events in Europe and the U. S. ener ? 
is a powerful introduction to the unit on Causes of World Wars opii 
3. As review devices, the films have distinct value; €g., pena 
People is an excellent refresher for the unit on the Constitution. 
4, Films are far superior to textbooks, magazines, and art 
of acquainting students with contemporary problems; SE ake pro 
saw The Pale Horseman were brought into vivid contact wit 
that beset UNRRA. The problem of famine-relief in waf- 
tries was made real. o the fantasy 


5. Properly selected, the films serve as a counter-irritant stand 
and glamor that is Hollywood. In addition they deve ated rien ig: 
our neighbors in the United Nations at a time when oe untries of La 
at a premium; ¢g., The March of Time series on 


America, Europe and Asia. 
Disadvantages: : i 
; ssary 
1. Lack of physical facilities. It is frequently nece 
and sometimes three classes into one room, 
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pMEDIAL CLASS IN SHOP WORE ziii 
R Films are not always integrated into the course of study at the 
2. : when classes are most ready to utilize them. 
Te ae are poor in that they are not specifically designed for teaching 


wn are not previewed by teachers since they must be returned to 
‘booking agent. ode wll 6 i 
e a too long (ideal running time is 15-20 minutes). 
6 Lack of available handbook containing title, scope, teaching aids and 
other essential facts related to film deprives teacher of knowledge of film 
to be seen by his class. 


We at Midwood feel that the 16mm. sound projected film will 
occupy a significant niche in the social studies course of tomorrow, 
The spadework is now being done. The successful completion of 
the edifice depends on the extent to which teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators avail themselves of this new landmark in social science 
techniques, : . 


Murray EISENSTADT Midwood High School 


REMEDIAL CLASS IN SHOPWORE 


One of the outstanding contributions that shopwork has made to 
education has been the reco 


rough the use of careful 
student has been aided to | 
this proced 


Projects that are set up for each term. Thus they do not attain all 


meet the rm: Crmations, and experiences that we feel are needed to 
indust ~ minimum requirements of the trained apprentice level in 
basi 'y. The shop teacher is faced with the conflict between the 
asic Philosophy 


of -vocati i i ds that the 
student Be thse, ocational education, which deman 


ly graded unit instruction sheets, each 
earn at his own speed. As a result of 


'S chosen trade 


at specified dates, are ioe igi administrative pattern of promotion 
SOME 
teacher SOLUTIONS, There are several solutions that the shop 


ay use to solve this dilemma. 


a inne. may be asked to repeat the term’s work. _ — 
Work ma udent who has completed at least three-quarters of the 
, € Promoted to the next shop. th 
terny’g ia uit may be asked to return to the shop to complete the 
r before he is permitted to progress to the next shop. 


Some class may be set up after regular school hours where the 


gnition of individual pupil differences. — 


ure, some boys do not complete the. minimum required | 


ughly trained in all the skills and experiences of _ 
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student can complete the unfinished projects. The 
grammed to the next grade with his own age group 
with the understanding that no credit for 
permanent record until the former term’s work is Satisfactori] T On the 
It is an obvious waste of the student’s time and an ae = 
to the community when a student is asked to Tepeat a te nomic loss 
Besides being educationally un 


) sound, repeating has a a Work, 
effect on the student’s morale, © 


Sastroys 
PROBLEMS. To promote the s 
though he has not completed all hi 


OINTS [May 


Student 


ns y be 
during the Dro. 
the past term will a Schoo] day 


1947) 


tudent to the next 


. i ee 

; r l his work is against the phi S 
of vocational education and, if consistently done, will Bin. 
workers who have “blind spots” in their tra 


c i ining, a Procedure which 
will tend to lower industry’s confidence in our school system. This 
practice will do the student a disservice be i 


an attitude of responsibility for meeting the standards set for him 
and produces a poor morale among the pupils, who quickly sense 
the fact that anyone who does a reasonab 


onable amount of work will be 

promoted. | 3 
‘If the teacher insists that the 

complete the term’s work befor 


grade, the objections mentioned above are overcome. Unfortunately, 


the present administrative setup of semi-annual promotions makes 
it extremely difficult to permit students to progress to the next shop 
at any time during the term. It must be remembered that each pi 
is specifically designed and equipped to teach a limited phase p iias 
syllabus so that a pupil cannot remain in the same shop after atle- 
completed the term’s work. Experience has shown = Samal 
necks appear when every day becomes “promotion day vod teaching 
shop registers result in overloaded classes which make n experi 
impossible. Some schools outside of New York City ‘ae work 
mented with a modified Dalton Plan to permit the ann because 
at his own speed, but in most cases this has been y one shop” 
small numbers of students were involved and because © : -nvolved- 
room was used to teach the entire sequence of e a ey 
Where the electrical students number about two ner narrow 
do at Gompers, the individual shops must ia i syllabus: 
Scope and specialize in teaching a small part is n be set up 


e being programmed to the next 


H ca 
MAKE-UP SHOP. A remedial or “make-up” sho ~ 
after the regular school day, to which students_ca 
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pEMEDIAL CLASS IN SHOPWORK__ ——— —_ 7 


plete last term’s work while attending the next grade shop 
to com 


the school day. If the register of such a class is kept down 
during 


to fifteen, it is possible to provide a uey 7 equipment to meet 
ds of several grades. Such a class has been in operation at 
ae Gompess Vocational High School for the past few years 
d has met with a considerable degree of success. Its operation has 
= based on the following plan: 

1. A definite list of jobs to be completed by students each term has been 
compiled by committees of shop teachers. These jobs are designed to give 
the boys the experiences necessary to develop the Skills needed to meet the 
minimum standards required by industry of- trained apprentices in each 

» branch of the electrical trades we teach. . | 

2. Students who complete only approximately 80% of a term’s work 
receive a rating of 60%, which is not a passing mark. They are promoted 
to the next grade of shopwork and are programmed to take the make-up 
shop for two periods per day after school until they have completed the 

"balance of their work, at which time th 
and they are excused from further attendance. 

3. The register of the make-up class is kept down to fifteen at a time. 


, When a student completes his work, another replaces him on the register. 
In this way each r 


pupil receives the personal help he requires. > 
4. A teacher is Programmed to arrive two periods later than the rest 


7 "p n, so that the make-up class assignment is part of his teaching 
ule, ~ 


; 5. Until a student’s mark is changed to a 65% by his grade advisor, 
a e Wiittën approval of the rianan, he ie nob ceefied with th 
serm’s work on his 


this fa; ; Permanent record. He cannot receive his diploma until 
is failure js removed. 7 


'S plan has helped t ; , 
o pr irable values 

îm our school, j produce the following des 

l. 
tinh = Students know that the requirement for receiving credit for each 
dawdle hoe 'S Completion of 100% of each term’s work. They do not 
“cause they know that work uncompleted during the regular school 


aY must f . 
be made up on their own time after school. 
eachers h 
e, 


grad ave a definite standard that is uniform for each class in 

: Pon l 

. Stude retardation has been minimized. Dropouts are fewer. m 

exp riences Who receive our diploma know that they have had a i 
: nite signed to help them become trained apprentices in the elec 


Em ė 
i 6. to Yers can be assured that our graduates are well ae m 
Í Attain th $ xs ents are given the additional personal help they n 
E ws Objectives, 
* Stu , $ 3 
i ; Den ent Ea wanes in shopwork are more meaningful e less . de- 
i Josten S. ane the teacher is an “easy” or a “hard” marker. 


y AN Gompers Vocational High School 
d 63 
% 


eir original mark is raised to 65% ` 
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I have been Faculty Adviser for a very successful p 
this semester. I say this in spite of the fact that it iar 
smallest number of members of any club IPye ever spons about 
very easy to have an enthusiastic and large Stamp Clu ey I 
Pong Club, but when it comes to language clubs, that js or 
different matter. Of course, the experience 
of inducing pupils to attend, but then it 
instead of a pupils’ clubi > 


c 
t is 
Ping. 
an enti 

d teacher can fi tirely 


becomes a teachers club 


BEGINNINGS. At the first meeting we had s 
were very anxious to tell me why they had not 
previous term. I showed no interest in that but 
instead. I told them that if they expected me to 
find ways to amuse them, and in other ways run 
as well not get started. This is what I told them 


been Successful the 
told them my ideas 
plan their meetings, 
the club they might 
I was, willing to do: 


come to meetings every week and stay as late as they wished, I would ` 


stay in the room but participate only when absolutely necessary, and 
I would do anything that they asked me to do. : 


Sure ways 


ix boys Present who ~— 





he f 


>) 


CONTENT. At that first meeting the officers were elected and 


committees appointed by the new president to make plans for future 
meetings. At the second meeting we had ten present and at the third 
twelve and that was our membership for the term. The boys in 
seldom absent and we sometimes had visitors. These twelve Loe 
a congenial, intellectual group who had a very good time apers, 
Tuesday afternoon. At each meeting we read French m ee 
discussing major news reports, reading some of the jokes “ndeni 
sionally doing the puzzles; we read letters of French "i recita- 
we had reports on French movies, books, and exhibits ; ar on artists 
tions—very good ones—of French poetry; we had par and frogs 
and writers. We discussed everything from onion SO reation came 
legs to existentialism and surrealism. When an et causere 
I invited them to my home for an afternoon of piap success appat 
So as not to miss a meeting. This meeting was pen 
ently because the last ones did not leave until ©. 
After Christmas the hoys produced a 4-pa 
with French and some English articles, an aie 
cartoons, jokes, etc.; the finished product was 
- Thad been asked to correct only a few items. 


Nent Frene me 3 
rise * ef 
any re, this pap 
S , 
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4T ARE YOU READING? 


H i 
W ij have had fewer mistakes had I had more to do with it, but 
wou 


+ would not have been so much the boys’ paper, 
po meetings worked out just as I had hoped they would; I had 
sitll time as an auditor and volunteered information only 
a nen they strayed too far on unfamiliar ground. At the last meeting 
fier decided on a meeting day for the second week of the new 
semester, and we parted with cheerful Au revoirs and A bientôts. 
Was this a worthwhile and successful club? I think so for various 
reasons. It provided a meeting ground for a group with mutual 
intellectual interests; it encouraged intellectual initiative and free 
expression at an age when they are both important and difficult; and 
last, but not least, it promoted interest in and enjoyment of French 
culture. 
BERTHA G. LEVINE “4 


WHAT ARE YOU READING? 


The reading of the pupils for whom the curriculum has been 
enriched is a special study. This term we have made a careful 
Survey of the reading, the reading tastes, and the particular book 
choices of the pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, in 
sfoups having the one and two exponents. 


ie are the specific aims and the conclusions drawn from the 
y. pa 


We wanted to know: 


à L, ° . 
Are these Pupils interested readers? 


Answer; Yes, indeed. Each child completed the reading of 
wo books of approximately two hundred fifty pages each. 
© average number of books read is four. Several pupils 
i read as many as twelve library books in one term. 
° girls read more books than boys? , 
E lorg Yes, they do, but not overwhelmingly so. a 
ma, Only one hundred eighteen more books read in the gir 
p. 
3, i id- 
heer the interest in wide reading increase under ie guid . 
diret Olinville, where the library study is under “ar die 
ire Or throughout the junior high school yearS, 0. ests 
culation at all levels in proportion to the reading 1m 
© individual regardless of grade? 
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4 
Answer: The answer to both parts of this question js 
Our greatest number of books read was found 
grades, but the proportion was not consistently 


47] 


read were in the following groups: 


Ist—9A1-2 * Note the position of 7A1-2. This is a 


: à wide-awake, 
2nd—8B1-2 well-informed group with a fine reading back. 
* 3rd—7A1-2 ground. In the book-week contest the only per- 
4th—8A1-2 fect scores in the’ school were found in 7AIL 

Sth—7B1-2 


4. Given free, unhampered choice from a well-stocked library, 
| which type of book will the good reader choose? 


Answer: In the following order these types were Most fre- 


quently selected: 5 


1. Adventure 8. Biogrąphy 

2. Girls’ Books 9. Boys’ Books 

3. Adult Fiction | 10. Humor 

4. Animals—Birds t a Science 

5. Mystery 12. Hobbies 

6. Sports 13. Aviation 

7. Careers 14. Plays / 


5. Given a free, unhampered choice from a well-stocked library, 


? 

which particular books will the better readers ne m ee 

Answer: More than any other books, the follo a 

were chosen over and over again in the ee 
*1. The Mysterious Island by Jules Verne (495 p 

2. Lou Gehrig by Frank Graham 5) : 
*3. The Yearling by M. K. Rawlings (428 am 

Alphabetically arranged, the following aon i that i 
` popular. A book marked (*) is an adult 

reading content is on the twelfth-year level. a 

All American , Charlemonte r Cristo 
* A. W. O. L. * Count of U 

Brooklyn Dodgers Daddy a the Seine 
* Best American Humorous * Daughter Dea 

Short Stories * Drum = ind 

Blue Horizon Everyday 


Caddy Woodlawn * Enemy +" Hoss 
Call of the Wild Electromes 


a 





yes, 


higher as the 
grades progressed. We found the greatest number of books 


the most 


WHAT A 
and Girls” 
Fair Play 


RE YOU READING? 


Famous American Athletes 


of Today 
Fighting Guard 
Fighting for Fun 


Goldbug 
\ * Green Mansions 


Hillsdale High Champions ~ 


{ * Greatest’ Day in Baseball 


House in Hidden Lane 


| Ingrid’s Holiday 
E * Ivanhoe 
| In Little America with 
Just Patty 
Janice Meredith 
* Jane Eyre 
“Journey for Margaret 
Katrinka 
Kathy 
Keys to the City 
Keystone Kids . 
Lou Gehrig 
* Lantern in Her Hand 
Long Wharf 
e's Broadcast 
Mysterious Island 
oat cGraw of the Giants 
ara Chapdelaine 


6. Do we have ad 
nswer: Yes 
Stood, too, aö 
show, 

Note tha 

ird out of th 

ote the f 

” of Popular ch 
"08S this 
In 


terest f 


or b 





choice of- adul 
T books at his a 


Byrd 


SS 


* Mamma’s Bank Account 
* Miss Bishop 
New York Yankees 
urses at Work 
New York Advancing 
One Act Plays 
* Out of the Fog 
* Prester John 
* Pitcairn’s Island 
Pine Barren’s Mystery 
Roller Skates — 
Runaway Prentice 
- Rika 
Smoky 
* Silver. Pencil 
Spike of Swift River 
* Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea 
* They Were Expendable ` 
* Two Years before the Mast 
Victoria Josephine 
Valiant 
White Fang 
Welcome l 
Winning Forward Pass 
Year at Lincoln High 
* Yearling 
Young Walter Scott 


emand for adult books? 
indeed, These books are digested -and under- 
the oral discussions and book reviews plainly 


t in listing the types of books, adult books ranked 
e fourteen classifications. S l 
requency of adult books marked’ (*) in the list 
Oices, 


t books dampen the normal child’s 
ge level? 
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Answer: Not in the least. There is a good health 
of all books. J 


[May 1947) 
CONCLUSION. Frequently one reads th 
every-day practice among today’s children 
comics is the stunting of the growth of the 
books, giving rise to the oft-heard comment, 
today is a generation of non-readers.” We 
Olinville. Again, the motion picture industry has been blamed for 
quenching the child’s thirst for the reading 


of good books, Because 
they have done such a superb job on a story, the child will not care 


to read it, one hears. We find the reverse to be true. Smoky, The 
Yearling, Two Years before the Mast, were read more frequently 
after the release of the films made from these stories. 

We shall continue to keep on the qui-vive for new books of high 
Standard, but we promise to keep our shelves well stocked with the 
above favorites to satisfy the reading needs of our future citizens. 
For, as Richard de Bury said in the fourteenth century, “Whosoever 
therefore acknowledges himself to be a zealous follower of truth, of 
happiness, of wisdom, of science, or even of the faith, must of 
necessity make himself a lover of books.” 

ANNE MCGUINNESS 


at one resy 
of the readi 
reading of g 
“the growin 


lt of the 
ng Of the 
ood library 


& generation 
do not find this SO at 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF RESEARCH 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


, anization 
TEACHING RESEARCH. The dynamics of social rT 
in the world of today and of the future are rooted in dramatize 
scientific discovery. -The utilization of atomic energy : ~ 5 with 128) 
the role of science. In the past we have per ceived, x “ea e have 
the impact of scientific progress on social organizatore echnolog 
been unable therefore to apply adequately the a aden of the 
cal and cultural advances made, with mature — m thus a 
changes implicit in these advances. Our S rene Fraus d 
been caricatures; static adjustments in the stream © nee 
with potentialities, atomic power has brought to sha 
to weave with supreme care and intelligent design . 
of science into the fabric of society. It is to be me - 
Organization represented by the United Na il 
machinery to catalyze the transformation of scl 


enjoyment Bo 


Olinville Junior High School 





qN EXPERIMENT n ana 

ogress for all peoples. To accomplish this desideratum 
cultural P States, as well as other nations, must mobilize its respec- 
the United. eeu for scientific research. The culminating stage, 
tive Peta of research, will follow inevitably. The atomic bomb 
“A - rightful mandate to cooperation. 





PROSPECTIVE DEFICIT. In recognition of the direct value of 
increasing the research manpower pool, the sheer number—2,264 
industrial research laboratories in this country—is a direct testament 
(Science, February 1, 1946). The problem of meeting the needs of 
science personnel becomes more complex when we observe that the 
industrial laboratories have been taking the leaders of research from 
the universities, where they are vitally needed to guide and inspire 
young people to the paths of scientific investigation. The reason for 
the migration of science personnel is quite evident. Industry has 
learned the value of the laboratory and is able and willing to pay 
the researcher more than universities do. Clear thinking industrialists, 
however, deplore the need to transplant these scientists because they 
realize that fundamental research, the discovery of general principles 
“see relationships, are the very bases for the specific applica- 
enh ie te by the industrial laboratories, and that fundamental 
iy sear e e of university investigations, Moreover, as previ- 
rok va Na out the greatness of leadership in the universities, 
that the deñ 'S unstimulated. Dr. Vannevar Bush has pointed out 

nel in the United States will, by 


1955 be clea in scientific person 
not | F to 17,000 (Science: The Endless Frontier). This need 
case, 


e the 
WASTE 
Winker ine rid the situation stands today, most of our research 
"of science =m from college graduates who have majored in some 
Conom ti in which they initiate their investigations. It is poor 
Eraduate Fid 7 for these people to have to wait until the post- 

S and un: cfore gaining experience in research. Some col- 
Select stud versities offer undergraduate courses in research to 
Dlieg More rig) is practice is commendable and should be ap- 
how “Xtensively, It is not adequate to the needs of the country, 
too Close S too few People are affected and the opportunity comes 
tal © the end i tant that 

“Ut be iscoy of their college careers. It is impor Sat 

Š Spirit an “red early, guided, ard fostered continuously SO i ` 

i „ndamentals of research are part of the equipment O 
ssional investigator, 
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OUR PLAN. Believing that talented youth should be p; 
opportunity to learn the basic techniques and Spirit of eae 
instituted a course in the Biology Department of Samuel J.T 
High School in February 1946, entitled Experimental. Biolog 
our purpose in this adventure to help students determine theirs tn 
for creative investigation and to accelerate the induction of ps Rie 
students into the field of research. Sitted 
The need for as rich a background in scienc 

can offer, as well as the perception of the 
sciences, determined the basic eligibility requir 
The requirements are: 

1. an 85% average in all sciences taken 

2. high averages in English and mathematics 
3. one year of general science and at least one 
4. the student must have had or be taking ch 


At present the course is offered for one term. 


TS [May, 


ilden 
It jg 


ze as the high schools 
inherent unity of all 
ements for the course, 


year of biology 
emistry or physics 


FIRST PHASE. The work of the course is divided into two 
major phases. The first is concerned with an analysis of the scientific 
method, the scientific attitude, and the nature of experimentation. 
The tools of science are covered, ranging from the use of the incu- 
bator, bacteriologic techniques, the use and principles of microscopy, 
preparation of physiological and other solutions, precision in mea 


; ; j ° ion of. 
surement, techniques of dissection, the use and interpretat 


Statistics in experimentation and the use of keys in ee: 
of specimens, as well as other important skills. In TS ry 
these tools, we use all eective devices; i.e., demonstration, i repii f 
exercises, discussion, particularly in the analysis of actua i 
experiments, and lecture. Much time is devoted to the 


e an ‘ 
= . S examine 
evaluating sources for reading research. The student 


: cienct, 
. E sonce, Popular S 
discuss such sources as Scientific Monthly, Science, Pop > accounts 


Journal of the American Medical Association, ae 
of investigations, textbooks at various levels, encyc ii „lture ° 
Report of the Smithsonian Institute, Yearbook of =A foregoing as 
United States Department of Agriculture, et al. sa. the 8 dyan ‘ 
rated in terms of utility and authoritativeness, W! neit den 
and disadvantages of each counterpoised for the 


„the 
15 work 1 

SECOND PHASE. The second phase of fhe a gages: very 
actual investigation in which the youthful reseat 
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the term the class discusses, with the guidance of the teacher, 


ony problems for investigation, We draw up a list of problems, 
ssi 


-g in mind the limitations of available apparatus, space, and 
p background. The` students are ‘invited to express their 
a Students may work singly or in pairs. Y 
Pier the problem is selected the students engage in background 
reading research in their chosen problems. The teacher arranges 
personal conferences to guide and discuss the readings. 

In their search for ideas and collation of background informa- 
tion the students have employed such sources as the Library of the 
Academy of Medicine, the Eugenics Record Office, the Brooklyn 
Botanic Gardens Library, commercial pharmaceutical houses and 
museums, as well as direct contact with professional investigators. 
The cooperation given by extra-school sources has been excellent. 


Within the school the physical science department has been helpful 
in the preparation and distribut 
course, 


PROBLEMS, A scrutiny of problems that have been investigated 


will reveal that these are mature in scope and creative in nature. 
Specimen Problems are: 
A study of t 
thyroxin and ad 
E f 
E r of tea, coffee and tobacco on protozoa, rotifers, worms, goldfish 


culturing drosophila with 
R etermination of antibacte 


~ ed culture media on sta 
esting factors į 
p agnum as 


he normal respiratory quotient of frogs as affected by 
renalin administration 


chloral hydrate and sulfanilimide 


rial action of penicillium notatum grown in 
phylococcus aureus 
n seed germination 


Vitamins ahi re anti-saprogenous and antibiotic agent 
Testing DDT 'e Culture of paramecia 


Tropisms ats an insecticide and vermicide 
i S with molds ; 


phy of hair : 
Ese are Probl Stology of the vertebrate heart - , 
"din “aS that are challenging, They require considerable 
7 20ipulatiy Creative management as well as the development of 
thal dose © Skills. The Successful establishing of the minimum 
the extent “i chloral hydrate for the drosophila, for example, reveals 
Th. oped ‘ca Precision of measurement and careful observation 
e 


Ctomicrogra 
“parative h 


st 
dents Perform their experiments in the laboratory under 
7 


ion of material to members of the 
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AGH Po 


dual supervision of the teacher and the labor 
there are usually 15 to 20 different experime 
the same time, it will be abundantly clear 
be small and that the experience and coop 
assistant is vital. To expedite listing and 
for each ensuing day, the members of the 
a day in advance, or more if exceptional materials are requir 
the class secretary, who turns the collated requisition o 
laboratory assistant. Dangerous materials are of c 
and the students are promptly advised of the dange 


[May, 1947) 
atory assistant, 


nts being cond e 
ucte 
that the class yp aat 


: nit 
eration of the lorate 
preparation -of 


OI materials 
Sroup submit their needs 


ourse avoided, 
TS. 


GROUPINGS. The investigators are divided into special conference 
groups, wherever possible segregated on the basis of content simi- 
larities. Weekly conferences are scheduled for each group. At these 
meetings reports of progress, difficulties met, and tentative plans are 
mutually discussed. In addition to the group conferences there are 
individual on-the-spot conferences, which incidentally become a 


Significant part of the testing program. Each student is required - 


to submit, on regular laboratory form paper, a daily plan, a day in 
advance, representing thereon a plan of work for the ensuing day. 
These are catalogued by the class secretary into the personal folder 
of each student. They are carefully studied by the teacher as a means 
of following the progress of the student and to see wherein he needs 
guidance. The student records in a daily log, which he is required : 
maintain, the observations made and procedures employed. es 
are dated and cumulatively developed. Critical comments are sic 
by the student at the end of each piece of work, indicating L In 
to be followed up or snarls that may have impeded proe reading 
addition to the daily plan and log an annotated record of 
research of the entire term is maintained. become 5° 
In actual practice we have found that the nm at they 
engrossed in the climaxing of experimental any e labora- 
will arrange to spend considerable extracurricular 5 a examina” 
tory. We have had occasion to make appointments 


tion days to open the laboratory so that work mig 


course 


. — : f the 
TESTING. An important part of the administratio” o rk of 


j . Juation the © ally 
is the testing program. Without constant eva -. essent! 4 


: P tin is ¢ 1S 
the students would founder. Our design 1n ia aspect ! 
diagnostic and motivating. A lesser, though n 
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pp EXPERIMENT oou 


the student. A uniform midterm examination constructed to test 
rate the 


| neral concepts of investigation as well as the students’ growth . 
the ge F: 


their specific fields of inquiry constitutes one yardstick for rating. 
in the 


This is supplemented by frequent searching questions asked by the 
: 1 


cher during individual and group conferences as well as during 
e al conversations. The record of the reading research is an- 
ie of the assiduity of the students. The daily logs, recorded 
ierni and self-analyses written by the students are also 
alate Throughout the term the development of attitudes, skills, 


manifested initiative, and other important criteria are noted on an 


elaborate Laboratory Evaluation Score Sheet on which progress of 


“the individual experimenter is recorded. 


FINAL REPORT. In conformance with the principles of in- 
vestigation each researcher culminates his work with a final report 
prepared as though for publication. This is done in a form decided 
upon by the group, after having previously studied several published 
reports. The class decides what the essential parts of a report are as 


to form of presentation, mechanics of annotation, bibliographical 
representation, and literary exposition. i 


. | 
DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS. All of the devices that have 
been described 


Amoa af are interpreted and weighed by the teacher in the 
tially a sen i grade. As the work of the student is quintessen- 
wel. Asa, i it 1s patent that the teacher will know the student 
degree of beet of our experience we can express, with a reasonable 
relative ‘sen, rae, a prognosis for productive scholarship or its 
iscovers ae in each case. The important point is that the student 
accelerate mare for himself. We can serve to stimulate, to 
° save others E help these future scientists to self-realization, and 
~ Aecommend “A m the despair of failure in an ill-chosen field. 
greater s — for scholarship and for guidance can be made 
Were Pleased i we than under usual classroom conditions. We 
Eroup who © learn this past term that of two students from our 
Scholarshin e recommended for the Westinghouse Talent Search 
ere ` amination; one received honorable mention. — 
IS ig represe a ortinity for discovery of potential scientists > 
a Schoo], that mbp this course can be established as a raea 
the Comm , School will capture the interest of the student body of 
NUY served by the institution, In its dramatization 
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; the spirit of youth can remaj 
the infectious materialism of our times 


service. It is our civic concern that the n 
it is our cardinal professional concern that the inherent 
of the charges that come before us are given the o va 
. : PPport 
flourish. We can open the broad highw Panti ty 


sway to talented youth in the 
secondary schools. “Experimental Biology” is one avenue of self. 
fruition. oS 


Acknowledgment is made to Assistant Superintendent David H 
Moskowitz; Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, Principal of Samuel J. Tildes 
High School; Mr. Elias Blechman, Chairman of the Biology Depart- 
ment of Samuel J. Tilden High School, Mi i 
Pauline Zimmerman, Laboratory Assistants “of Samuel J. Tilden 


High School; whose interest and cooperation have made Possible the 
-Success of this experiment. 


‘WILLIAM BERMAN 


n animated Within 
towards a leavening life. of 


ation requires Scientists and 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 
RECORDINGS TO PROMOTE UNITY 


Since 1938 a new instructional tool has come into use: the tran- 
Scription or recording of educational programs. The well-known 
series of Americans All—Immigrants All broadcast over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System gave a powerful impetus to the use of 5 

_cordings for educational purposes. Today the variety of oe 
matter available is so vast and confusing as to require clearing 
teachers know what they can actually use. which 

To select from the mass of material a minimum porma which 
would bear on the program of human relations, I have oe iesi 

discs exactly met the question of correcting pe O a a 

Positive truths to promote unity both national and hc plight of 

Therefore I chose those recordings which bore upon ‘tims of dis- 

minorities, of races, of groups which have been the jara helped 

crimination, of segregation, and of prejudice. Also i offered 2 clue 
to cast an insight into the’ workings of our institution ‘ee ofa better 

to the American mind, and tended to build up the im 


world I deemed important enough to set down. 


TYPES. There are two types of recordings F 
phonograph record and the radio transcription. 
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Potentialities 
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RECORDINGS 7 i 
‘the rate of 78 revolutions per minute and can be played on any 
tne 


‘trola; the second turns at the rate of 33% revolutions per minute 
ery vät be played on a special playback machine which ordinarily 
ie a record for fifteen minutes without changing, Phonograph 
na come in 6-, 8-, 10-, and 12-inch sizes whereas transcriptions 
are generally 16 inches, though some may be 12. It should be noted 
that some transcriptions play from the inside toward the outer edge, 
If some of the earlier recordings already seem dated, they can be 
adapted to present-day uses by skillful handling. For a fuller treat- 
_ment of the subject, consult the prefaces of catalogues herein men- 
tioned. i 


As these recordings are designed as supplementary aids for pur- 
poses of discussion, they usually come with teacher’s manuals, guides, 
and even scripts. l 

Here follows the list of selected recordings : 
From Catalog of Radio Recordings 

prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick of 
The Federal Radio Education Committee 
United States Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 

.». Washington Z5, D C l 


Americans All—Immigrants All—running time 30 minutes. 
A series of 24 


i programs presenting the story of the contributions made by 
immigrants to the social, economic and political development of the United 
useful to rograms were originally broadcast in 1938-39. Especially 
agricultu teachers of history, civics, government, economics, odast, 

2 inch = S gTanhy » English, and art. They are available in two sizes: 
at Ga pee (six sides) at 78 r.p.m., $4.75; and one 16 inch (two sides) 
Manual at $3.75, Supplied FREE with each purchase is a Teacher’s | 
Recommend - | 


F, inni 
E. * Winning Freedom 


F.11] he Negro in the United States 
Fls eJ ews in the United States 
reedoms p, The Italians in the United States 
- A serie 7 rumning time 15 minutes—I6-inch at 33% rpm f 
Merican tige, Matizations dealing with the Negro’s participation i 
es ife, his contributions to music, science, discovery, os 
Pn Bram, $1.59, ndustry, the theatre, the arts, and education. Price pe i 
an Mert. 
series of punning time 15 minutes—I6-inch at 33% rpm. iain 
Service 5 Programs Prepared by the Immigration and oS one 
or mon, the epartment of Justice. Each program p 


~ 


- 






re dine a” a : , lain 
F distinguished American citizens of foreign birth who exp 
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what America has come to mean to them. Two programs ar 


e 
sides of each disc. ON reverse 
Note: F.161 I’m an American Day ...........,. 15 min 
F.162 One Nation, Indivisible ............ 30 min 


From Educational Recordings issued by 
New York University Film Library 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
Cavalcade of America series: -~ 
As a Man Thinketh 25 minutes—three 12-inch at 78 rpm. $475 
; x or one 16-inch at 3314 $375 
Thomas Cooper’s struggle-to maintain the right of free Opinion 
Roger Williams 


The story of New England's valiant advocate of religious freedom 


and the founding of the city of Providence to insure American ideals 
| The Undefended Border 


The dramatized story by Stephen Vincent Benét of the three thou- 
sand miles of undefended border between Canada and the United 


‘ States as a bond of international trust. 
FE John Brown ' 


The stirring drama of the pre-Civil War conflicts centering about 


the person of John Brown. Lincoln called him “the wrongest right 


man who ever lived.” 
Separate Recordings: 


The Unity of Free Men 9 min.—one 12-inch at 78 r.p.m. price $1.50 


Recorded by Raymond Massey and written by Stephen Vincet Benét | 


Ballad for Americans 12 min.—two 10-inch at 78 r.p.m. price $2.25 
The poem written by John La Touche to the music of Earl Robin- 
son and sung by Paul Robeson with choral and orchestral back- 
ground, in recognition of the common man. 

From Lest We Forget issued by | 

The Institute for Democratic Education, Inc. i 

z Lexington Avenue 

ew York 17, New York 7 f 

A series of 15-minute programs dealing with the specific ap 
American life as helpful to an understanding of men mi e inch re- 
Up to this moment the following series are available on le ree 
cordings playable only on playback machines at 334% TP’ 
with express prepaid. 
(They are currently in use in nearly 2000 schools and s 
throughout the United States. ; 
Series 3 on 26 a — Is Our Way of 1ye 


chool systems 


4 26 k Our Constitution 

5 13 “ A Better World for Von na 

6 26 y America Determines ter of Liberty 
7. 13 w Eternal Vigilance is the sup Nation 
8 l3 7 Shrines Symbolize the Sou 

9 3 . One Nation Indivisible 
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Recommend: You Knew Him Well 
It All Began with a Lie 


REC 


Series 10 12 recordings—These Great Americans 
Recommend: George Washington Carver 
pee Franklin Delano Roosevelt 7 
Franz Boas 


t 
furnishes useful information. 
adio-Recording Division 
From NBE p= Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
RCA Building—Radio City 
New York 20, New York 
Rendezvous with Destiny 
This dramatic set of recordings based on excerpts from 23 of the 
most popular radio addresses of Franklin Delano Roosevelt gives a 
documentary story of the era 1933-45. Effective for classes in cur- 
rent history, government, dramatics, English, and speech on all 
‘grade levels. Price of albums, $16.65 F.O.B. Camden, New Jersey; 
in 2 volumes of 12 records, at 78 r.p.m. unbreakable vinylite. Play- 
ing time, 2 hours. : = 
Vol. 1 begins with March 4, 1933, First Inaugural Address and ends 
with Report on Cairo and Teheran. j 


Vol. 2 begins with July 19, 1940, Third Acceptance Speech and ends 


with April 1945, Jefferson Day Address (posthumous) spoken 
by Carleton Smith. 
From All Aboard for Adventure iS 


a 


a series of dramatizations issued by 


Joint Religious Radio Committee 
287 Fourth Avenue 


| New York 10, New York 
Sense and Nonsense about Race 


A dramatization from the pamphlet of the same name in which the 


i Ethel Alpenfels, discusses the ideas with Ronald and Jean, 
wo high school students. 


-4 vinylite in two ‘sizes: one 16-inch playback at $5; or two 12- 


has Standard at $5. (postage prepaid) ; the latter obtainable only at 
ilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street 
Finally Te 8, Massachusetts 


tained fr 
om . . 
ELIX SPER a number of radio stations. 


Realiz; TEACHING THEM HOW TO STUDY 


| uzin e? ? i 
aties Daw oo Pupils’ need for guidance and orientation, the Mathe- 
oy at Stuyvesant introduces each term’s work with 
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IS quite probable that other pertinent recordings may be ob- D 
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a lesson on How to Study. You may be intere 
of a (sometimes) psychology teacher as to how this may b | one with a il and asked to stand outside the closed door. Then the 
into a developmental lesson. The topic is, of course, equally j 1 cent to the ha s ce of numbers was writen on the blackboard: 4, 
able to other subjects. Some remarks will be made to show A $ folowing r 59, 66, 72, 79, 86, 91, 96, 103, 110, 116, 125, 137, 
The following is the story of an actual lesson in this school, > È f. 14,23, 34, s i The boy with the good memory was asked to read it 
1 145, 157, 1! hii face the back of the room and recite as much as he 
ps an d. He remembered the first three and the last two, but 
younger brot pe the others incorrectly. Then he read and recited again. After . 
The class ant a i | twelve trials, he wrr Saee y opugr ati i nad _ -n a w 
answers, which were noted on the blackboard. Reamanged aa T Ea ue site chil aaa : j 
summarized, they were as expected: (1). go toa 
room, if there is one; (2) read the material slowly, 
carefully; (3) memorize the important parts by reciting to self or f sequence perfectly. ; 
by | aira, ; (4) don't stop until the material has been mastered, < Å The teacher had whispered that these were the local stations on 
ccording to these suggestions, the main features of successful “the Broadway-IRT subwa 
_ home learning are (1) quiet, (2) repetition, (3) Step-by-step analysis, - , 7: 
_ and (4) steady work. This is not too far from psychological tenets | H did not take very lon 


| of half a century ago, but is at considerable variance with experi- $ . Was secondary to 
_ mental evidence on the factors in learning. 


i TUDY ——————————————— 
Sted j pow TO $ 
in the Suggestiong 


“yery good memory.” The one with a poor memory was 


INTRODUCING THE LESSON. Th 
the hypothetical situation, “Suppose your 
- friend were just entering high school an 
What advice would you give?” 


e lesson was op 


ened wi 
younger brother oe 


perfectly quiet $ Then the boy with the poor memory was called in and the teacher 
intensively and | whispered something in his ear. After two trials, he recited the 


g for the class to decide that repetition 


“knowing what tied together all the facts,” ie, 
P what psychologists would call “Gestalt.” 


| THE PROBLEM OF QUIET. In order to arouse doubt i. | STEP-BY-STEP LEARNING. This led directly into the ques- 
Curiosity, the class was asked whether the best productive ah ae i p Whether it is most sensible to study a topic in “pieces” or “all at 
industry is done in absolute quiet., Before long, a pupil e inal i en The boy with the “good memory” in the preceding experi- 
that in some war plants it was found that relaxing music pa p= | ena Studied by unconnected parts. The class decided that it 
stepped up production. After a short discussion, the class Meeti Il ite h best to scan the material quickly first, to “get the main 
that turning on records or radio did no harm provided that pp i teacher “n go over it more carefully keeping this idea in mind. The 
gram was “soft” and not distracting. For example, loud an AIENT E tn told the class that volumes of experimental evidence had 
lating music, stories, or quiz programs would prevent efficien f te Tipa showing beyond doubt that meaningful material should 
ing, they said. | i t (1) the i Í Proof Pi n w oles, not parts. For example, steps in a geometric 
The psychological explanation for this, incidentally, is that (" ra AG ould be the Zast things to receive close attention. The goal 
il i i -sti 2) the minor oe | rove”) and the l i astered first. 
pupil is usually tired and over-stimulated, and ( house and street This Plan or analysis should be m 
tion of music covers the major distractions of ho . In the A Y easily be applied to social studies, English, and e A 
noises, B'S deg ee = meaningful wholes should be read as icra no a 
| l : t people, the class f own that the a ted lines or paragraphs. As for music, 1t + meth 
THE PROBLEM OF REPETITION. Like mos i of repetition: p. ot learning «, PTOBTessive part” method is the most E rpa is 
was convinced that learning takes place as a ee e was as Í a Orized the, fart.” In this method, the first sf cial Ghost 
The following experiment was performed and the case ` third, the, > the Second, then the first and second together, 


° ; d 
to draw conclusions. | l oooi i mory” 3 
The teacher asked for one volunteer witha P 


| 79 
78 A i 


Useq for Ae Il 


be 
l a three together, etc. The same method should 
Ong Poem, 
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STEADY WORK. The cl ; May, 194) PT acr 
` e class was now receptive to the story * farany 
of 


































E. D. Jones’ experiments in industry (Administration 
Enterprises, New York, Longmans, Green, 1919), J 
ment, he 


“took a group of employees whose normal rate Of output, with on 
tinuous work, was 16 pieces per hour. With a 25-minute a) 
period and a rest period of 15 minutes, the rate was intense 
18 pieces per hour; with a 17-minute period, with 3-minute i 
22 pieces per hour were produced; and with a 10-minute ue E. 

period and a 2-minute rest period, there were produced 25 pieces — 

per hour. In another case, continuous work at driving rivets was, | 

divided into one-and-three-quarter-minute periods Separated by two E 
minutes of rest. The result was extraordinary. There was an | 
increase in the total amount from 600 rivets a day, under the old 
conditions of continuous practice, to 1600 per day, with distributed. 
work and rest periods.” (Wheeler and Perkins Princip 


? 


Mental Development, New York, Crowell, 1932, p. 342) es 
When the question was raised whether “mental work” operated 
like “physical work,” the teacher told the students that experiments | 
by other psychologists had shown a tremendous increase in learning Be 
efficiency when study and rest periods were interspersed. g 


The references are Austin (American Journal of pejane q 
1921, XXXII, 370-403) and Gordon (Journal of Exper 4 ji 
Psychology, 1925, VIII, 337-343) for the pioneer work. Two 5 
dents insisted upon verifying these; they were much impress" 


of I Ndustrig) 
N One experi. 
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Sama DIENE A autem 
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t 


ed 
THEIR CONCLUSIONS: Itis not strange that this lesson eee 4 
the class to revise incorrect notions on how to study . They oft 
that the place need be relaxing rather than quiet; aa jecided a 
music did no harm. It might do some good. brd The first job 
there was no sense in repeating meaningless materia". d 
was to “get the central idea.” They decided that a ; 
spread out studying, not “cram,” and that di i 
be studied in a special way. With the guidance 1) read the motero 
determined that the special way was as follows ix do something ere ; j | 
to get the general pattern; (2) let it go ri 4 ing 
- (3) go back to it and study it carefully; (4) "e 
it quickly for review purposes. 
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Representatives 


Abraham Lincoln... .... JESSE GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson. ..J. ALLISON STEVENSON 
Bay Ridge ..... eo... MARION I. WrEks 
Bayside....s.e+eeeee+sEDNA M, LESSING 
Benjamin Franklin... EVANS P. FINNEGAN 
Boys....- weccceesee+GEORGE C. HANSON 
Brooklyn Technical. ..HARoLp E. TAYLOR 
Bushwick......FREDERICK W. HARTWELL 
Christopher Columbus... ... Davin SIEGEL 
Commerce s...eeseo.es ALFRED A. May 
P E E F. PRATT 
DeWitt Clinton. .... LILLIAN L. NEWMAN 
Eastern District. ..... Grace M. TREANOR 
Erosmus Hall........ JOSEPHINE CARLTON 
Evander Childs... ...... GUY F. WELLS 
For Rockaway. ........ James B. SMITH 
h Flushing........+FRANCES R. LEPOWSKY 
Forest Hills......... CATHERINE COLUCCI 
Franklin K. Lane......... ETHEL STOCK 
- George Washington. ....... BURR MARTYN 
Girls..... tere M. Bors 
Grover Clevelond......... ALLEN KAaNFER 
Haaren. .cccccsccece . ESTHER STRUNSKY 


Jamaica.....e+eeesee MARGARET R. FLYNN - 


~ James Madison........DoroTHY ZEHNER 
James Monroe....e++eALBERT J. LUBELL 
John Adams......... EUGENE A, COLLINS 
Julia Richman....... MARGARET BINGHAM 
Lafaoyette............. ANTON- B. SEROTA 
Long Island City.. FLoreNce TURKENKOPF 
Manual Training ....-JuLIa V. O'LEARY 
Midwood.....++.-CATHERINE Le MEEHAN 
Morvis.cccccccccecceceses GUSTAVE SHOR 
Music and Art..ecccoeesALFRED KUNITZ 
Newtown ..ccccccecceecee+ MILDRED ELLIS 
New Dorp....- ........  MELVA L. PRICE 
New Utrecht... ...-. MARTIN J. DELMAN 
Port Richmond......»..... EDITH ALBERT 
Prospect Heights ....e.. Rose LANGLEBEN 
Samuel J. Tilden... ... CHARLES SALKIND 


Science... secccccccoceeseLUCIAN LAMM 
Seward Park.cccccecceee+RALPH FREYER 
Straubenmuller Textile..H. Norman Forn 
Stuyvesant. ...... -e MARGARET LOBSENZ 
TOft.cccoccoecccccecees BESSIE LEHRMAN 


Theodore Roosevelt, , s»... MILTON BERGER 


Queens Vocational.. 


Thomas Jefferson 


@®e@een 


soeeeesFEriy SPra 


Tottenville... E. C 
.. soan /HAFFEE Sa 
W , UNDER 
adleigh............THomas F C r 
Walton.... on Be 


EMILy Hanson Onrar 
-HELENE Ferr 

0 Ay 
Wm. Cullen Bryant Rosari K. Kins a 
Bronx Vocational ....... PauL J ae 
Alexander Hamilton Vocational = 


JANET Euan 
Brooklyn Automotive Trades r 
JAMEs V, CUNNINGHAM 

Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 
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o Our Schools Doing a Good Job?* ~ 


Ar a 
DOR 

P ARK VE English, Columbia University** 
r . 
ave the knowledge that would permit me to say for cer- 
schools are succeeding at their job. I hear on every 
l they are not, and I confess that this often seems to be plainly 
side r“ I am not sure that I understand what knowledge on the 
ae “vould consist of. The success of schools is as hard to measure 
ae function is to define. If we knew exactly what they should be 


doing, it might be easy to say whether or not they were doing it. 


j do not h 
ain whether our 


There is no question that they are being asked these days to do 
a lot of complicated. things. They are being asked, for instance, to 
make good citizens of our children—to make good Americans, and 
to make good democrats. This is an end with which in itself no seri- 
ous person could quarrel, but it can be wondered whether the best 
possible schools, working without help from outside, from the home, 
the community, and indeed the whole world that surrounds the child, 
should be expected to achieve it. Granted that our environment iS 
uninspiring, or even that it is bad, can we really count on the schools 


to make up for it at the same time that they teach children what_ 


children ought to know in any environment at all, not to speak of the 


special environment we should like to think they already had in 
America? 


a ts pa who say that our schools are not succeeding, the 

terms rect e that educators are being pushed to think in too vague 

place of the 1 erage to promise social and moral miracles in 

More natu oeyt indispensable—objectives which jit would be 
ral and sensible for them to keep in mind. 


Anothe 
SPonsibil T reason may be that educators are worried about a re- 


nsibili ' a 
train bo ty they did not formerly have. This is the responsibility to 


S ; : 
~ Out an ee girls for vocations—in a world of techniques, to sort 
© hand; Pare potential technicians against a time when they will 


and spe F apped unless they are possessed of particular knowledge 
cial skills, This 3 
Sia is 


. att of 
In the CR broadcast on January 17, 1947, of an “Opinion, Please” program 


Reprint d merican School of the Air series. 
ed b E. X 
arch, 1947. permission of the editors from Teachers College Record 


$ 


a responsibility which an educator cannot 


+ 


o~ 
Sa 
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HIGH POI NTS 
be blamed for feeling. But if he looks too narrow] 

or proceeds thoughtlessly to do about it whatever it first at it, 
to him to do, he may succeed in training the children ‘att Occurs 
he has been entrusted for less than the whole ftir Whom 
faces them in a democratic world. In a democratic oi 
must of course know how to make our living; but we must alto we 
how to think about what goes on everywhere, to judge Der now 
programs, to understand events, to vote, to hold office, and 
politics at its true and high importance—in a word, tò be 
ligent, and all of the time. 


~ In my opinion, the thing schools can do best, now or at any time 
is to make the minds of children ready to be used well. In our society 
this does not need to mean, though sometimes it seems to mean 
indoctrination in democracy. Democracy is not a doctrine. It is : 
way of life which depends upon our all doing the best thinking of. 
which we are capable. The more thoughtful a people is, the safer will 
__ -be its democratic institutions. They are indeed the product of nothing 
but thought. And for thought we need education. Not training, or 
indoctrination, but education. And I mean academic education. 


The term academic has lost its popularity, but exactly that may be 
what is the matter with our schools, assuming that something is the 


matter with them. The complaint I most often hear is that our chil- ` . 


dren are not being taught how to read and write, how to figure and 
think. I pay less attention to the fourth of these words than to the 
other three. College is the place where thinking should take form 
where the student should learn how to receive, criticize, = 
and perhaps produce ideas. The school is doing enough if it pen 
the mind ready to do all that. To be ready it must have skill A r 
ing, writing, and the elements of measurement. The an where 
hear is that, by and large, such skill is not found at the leve 

it ought to be found—in graduates from our school system. 


If the complaint is justified, and I really think it 1$, she dignity 
whether it is not necessary to restore to the term one TO os ary 
and excitement it once had. When academic cape as jonite 
and pointless, the thing to do 1s not to abandon it but t0 at it Slip into 
it. We have not abandoned it, but sometimes we rah academic edw- 
second place. Its right place is the first place, f cof a af sinking: 3 
cation that makes minds ready and eager for the auty 


J 


to estimate © ` 
very intel. 





those few 1 


Pe <<< $$ 


yed this, they would spend less time in studying how 


belie ' 
ean Le whether they can, and what their attitudes should be; 
cni 


d more time in considering what should be learned—what excellent 
-m should be read and perhaps memorized, what discipline in 
a ‘s indispensable to expression, and what mathematics, what 
prar must on no account be missed by any student. If our schools 
are failing, it 1S because they do not. teach a few important things 
very well to every child who can possibly learn them. And what are 
important things? I should like to hear that educators were 


asking too. ? 


CONCISE LANGUAGE 


horie ad coated a government bureau asking whether hydro 
answer rass I be used to clean a given type of boiler tube. The 
chloric acid ü es of reactive processes make use of hydro- 
Wrote back Serki rable where alkalinity is involved.” The inquirer 
guessed he wo in the bureau for the advice and adding that he 
“Regrettable sat _use hydrochloric acid. The bureau wired him: 
Produce subm Session involves uncertainties. Hydrochloric acid will 
thanking Sen, Bat invalidating reactions.” Again the man wrote, 
that hydroch} nay their advice and adding that he was glad to know 
Plain Englisha t acid was all right. This time the bureau wired in 
Out of Your tube 0 hloric acid,” said the telegram, “will eat h— 


—Camp Livingston Communique. 
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Speech and Guidance 
ESTELLE MOSKOWITZ* | 


Guidance, as I understand it, is the process by which 
in school is given the requisite knowledge and tra 
most effective adjustments to living. 


Speech is one of the most important tools by which such mii 

is accomplished, for speech is the most direct means of Er 
tion and a clue, therefore, to psychological difficulties. 
maladjustments may occur on many sectors of the human 
as well as in the speech sector itself. From this point of view, Speech 
guidance may be divided into two broad classes: 1) that 3 which 
speech is used as a tool to probe into the maladjustment: and 2) that 
in which the speech mechanism, itself, is primarily affected. 


amg to make the 


In general, 
Personality 


SPEECH AND PERSONALITY. In the first class, speech is to 


be used as an ancillary weapon in the diagnosis and treatment of.a 
maladjustment. The qualities of speech which present clues to per- 
sonality disturbances in general involve unusual variations of pitch, 
~ intensity, duration, quality. The individual’s attitude toward social 
behavior, for example, as in an aggressive individual, is easily deter- 
mined by loud, emphatic speech containing an excessive number of 
overassertive statements or an excessive amount of forcefulness, On 
the other hand, a youngster who is in retreat from real problems or 
who has accepted defeat and frustration passively may show a typical 
low, unemphatic, repressed tone quality. In other words, speech of 
the individual gives the counselor an immediate insight into gag 
the student is making an aggressive attack upon his external pro” 
lems or whether he is in full retreat. Further information m in 
gleaned by the accessory actions which accompany speech, suc 

leaning forward, jerking the head forward, muscle spasms, €tc- 


Repression in an individual may sometimes be gauged by ate 
tions of the pitch range or by the intensity of speech or ke at 
straint in the use of words. Obviously, the wider the aes their 
the counselor has in associating attitudes of personality Le under- 
effect on voice, the more easily will he be able to ART, may 
lying dynamics of the individual of which the studen 

be completely unaware. 


-. their 
i i less in t 
Students who are disorderly in their habits and reck | 





* Supervisor of Speech, Vocational High School Division. 
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the Student 


ND GUIDANCE 





attitudes 27 fi 
cessive use © , , 
the speech attitudes which should give all teachers pause 


nflection, stress, and loudness. 


Some of them investigate the extent of a child’s adjustment are ~ 


and make 
these: Spee 


_ ” Hertititite voice quality and manners for the male, or 
bility ; | 


uline voice and manners for the female; a lack of enthusiasm 
p argumentative quality; rigidity ór flippancy or surliness; too 
“arkeod affability ; or isolation from those around him. 


ch attitudes which are inhibited or frightened or overly 


Too often, we react to overly aggressive speech with resentment, 
forgetting that these speech manifestations are usually the symptoms 
of inner conflict. Too often, we overlook passivity and silence be- 


cause these qualities do not hinder the progress of the work planned © 


for the period. Both types of speech reaction are unhealthy and are 
indicative of the need for investigation into underlying factors. 

We return to the second division of maladjustments in which a 
primary disorder of the speech mechanism has distorted the indi- 


vidual’s ability to react effectively to the external world. One of the 
‘ most troublesome of these disorders is stuttering. This is a danger- | 


ous distortion of speech in that it exposes the individual to ridicule 
and mockery on the part of other students and it is a potent force in 
persuading the individual to retreat from social behavior into an 
isolated world of his own. Almost inevitably, there will arise an 
mcrease in the internal fantasy production of the student by way of 
~mpensation, and his ability to concentrate upon his studies becomes 
„ Paired, His ability to share in the social and sports activities of 
€ other students suffers. The crippling effects of these distortions 
ee personality are too well known to require emphasis. 
th Seat. amount of encouragement and reassurance 1s needed 
from the ş : guidance counselor and classroom teacher as well as 
teacher, i aie therapist. It should be emphasized that the Ppr 
Very a l of his frequent contact with the student, 1s a 
Yast bulk sus Position for this service. In the last analysts, 
of guidance is done by the classroom teacher. 


0 


Peculiar = ARING. The student with defective hearing presents 
WwW 


oblems, Those students who are aware of the defect but 
nwilling to admit it, or those students who are not aware, 


are u 


e likely to show rapid, jerky, badly formed speech-with 


attitudes of indifference or solemnity; sarcasm or irrita- 
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. but suffer from its limitations, must be identified by 


- disorder. | es 





teacher. This identification may sometimes be athe’ o Classroom, 
ing the characteristic speech pattern, which is marked b recogniz. 
resonance in the voice, the omission or modification of eda lack of 
voiceless consonants and usually a complete omission ai Of the 
deviation in the production of all sibilant sounds. Chil dren 
impaired hearing are frequently apathetic. They seem dull me with 
tentive. Where there is any doubt of the presence of a inat- 
culty, referral for audiometric testing will establish 
defect with exactitude. Many a student is indebte 
teacher for the early recognition of the defect and 
the frustration and handicap which would have resulted had it not 
been detected. Early discovery, in many cases, may result in the 
complete correction, the improvement or at least the arrest of the 


LISPING. Lisping is another defect which can produce serious a 
repercussions in the interpersonal relationships of the student and = 

others about him because it suggests to the hearer an immatire or = | | 
effeminate personality. It is the speech disorder which occurs most _ 


frequently in children. Lisping may be caused by an organic defect, 
such as malocclusion, or it may be a functional result of the fixation. 
of the student at a childhood level of maturation. In the first case, the 
organic factors require specialized orthodontic handling. On the 
other hand, the functional lisper may require specialized speech and 
psychological guidance. | ue l 


se all ld 
DISTORTIONS. Another speech area with which teachers sho 


as ‘ e ‘ | ical oF 
be familiar because of its revelatory insight into the Bye silt 


psychic life of the child is that concerned with distortions 
By distortions of voice we mean such defects as shrillness, » differ 
denasalization, hoarseness, a weak, thin voice.. Here oe anal causes. 
ential diagnosis must be made between organic and func ae pet 
The connection between the whining voice and the "Voice cases, 
sonality is too obvious to require more than eee therapy } 
in general, require referral to the specialist. ee es should 

attempted, the child whose voice shows marked at epecialist l 
given a physical examination by a nose and throa ‘ds to re08 

It may be that most teachers are acquainted w1 


th the i t ulate them. 
p ° capl 
nition of speech syndromes, but it 1s worthwhile to pi p 


10 






| pEECH AND G 


[J Une 19. eo 
vs 4947 
Too frequently, 


hearing di- d - of a speech 
the degree of ` 
d to an acute 
the removal of ` 


nasality, — 





UIDANCE 





‘dual but a 


he person W A 
e who irritates and with whom one would prefer not to spend 
someon 


ry time. When the cause of the unpleasantness is realized, 
poies a be more tolerant. If one is a teacher, he can help the 
one : leri to the proper agency. One may detect the presence 
child by difficulty in the following ways: l » 
The individual whose voice is nasal permits too much breath to 
gh the nose. The cause may be psychological or organic; 
ce manifestation requires further investigation. The 


an indiv 
Often, t 


escape throu 
then the vol 


= voice that is denasal eliminates the pronunciation of m, n, ng, and 


i Jacking in nasal resonance. The general effect resembles the 
speech of a person suffering with a head cold. Hoarseness, whining, 
too high a pitch are familiar to you and require no illustration, I. 
am sure, a . 7 : 

The stuttering child is one whose speech progress is impeded by 
muscular spasms of the lips or tongue or larynx. He does not stutter 
on all occasions, or on the same sounds, ordinarily. He may escape 
the notice of the speech teacher in her brief screening test for 


clinical cases, so that the classroom teacher must be alert to the 


speech manifestations and direct such a child to the speech therapist. 
In the classroom situation, the stuttering child should be neither 
ignored nor excused from recitation. The child should be assisted 
m meeting the speaking situation. He should be made to feel a 
‘again group activity. He should be treated in a friendly, ob- 
fashion en and encouraged to speak in a calm, smooth, unhurried 
sarcasm ch discipline, rapid fire reviews, keen competition, and 
ip ould never be used with the stuttering child. = 

Clinica] ie T the following kinds of lisps as those requiring 
trusion of th e lingual protrusion lisp has as its cause the pro- 
sibilant sahd . ngue between the teeth for the production of the 
e lateral ae Thithter Thuthie for Sister Susie.” There 1s 
or both sides mp type of lisp in which the sound issues from, one 
times by as ot the Protracted tongue. The nasal lisp, caused some- 
esemble a 5 ort or inactive velum or cleft palate, makes the speech 
ich is ian i There is that form of lisping known as Te 
Ample, the sed by difficulties in the pronunciation of r and J; tor 
Lispin , the wed wose” or “vewy” for very or “Ewen for Ellen. 
A may be the result of organic difficulties or it may be 


N 


people note something that seems objectionable in - 
re unable to identify just what the difficulty is.. 
ho is handicapped in speech is dismissed as 


.  :@ 
epe apee a -a 
ll cl A a 


s- 


n 
= om Z A. draenei man ee e eee 
ead OSE BOP OLIN MP PY ere em a Ora eet ~ Oe $ ea tota a a 
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is important for the teacher with a guidance point of 


- hindrance to him, socially and vocationally. People te 


r 
| 





HIGH POINTS (Jun, 


` i ji , 1947) 
an example of regressive behavior, as we mentioned 


Previously, It 


to recognize the defect but also to focus upon causation ly 


FOREIGN ACCENTS. The child whose speech is {f 


é i ] orej 
be helped to eliminate his accent because his speech, t g&n must 


i nd to ridi 
what is “different” and tend, often unconsciously, to mark as iee 
r 


those people whose speech reveals a background much different fro 

their own. Even in New York City, the melting pot of the United 
States, people tend to look with scorn upon certain types of foreign 
accent which they deem objectionable. Since speech is the most direct 
means of social communication and adjustment, we must help the 
foreign youngster to overcome the accent and thus to be assimilated 
more readily into his new environment. Every classroom teacher 
can contribute to this improvement. The speech teacher shows the 


child how to make the sounds with which he has difficulty. The other | 


teachers insist that the new sounds become habitual. 


TEACHERS AS SPEECH COUNSELORS. The assumption on 


the part of all teachers of the responsibility to habituate correct 
speech habits is one of the most important means whereby teachers, 
in their capacity as counselors, can help all youngsters who are 
handicapped in speech. Know who your handicapped a 
are; insist that they practice the improved speech pattern on 7 
occasions. Make a concerted effort, in every class, to help the chi 


) . he 
_who relapses into faulty speech behavior. Encourage him when 


makes an effort to improve. Praise him when he shows’ “an a 
Thus do all teachers become speech teachers. Thus, do all tea Ti 
as counselors, help to improve the pupil’s social adjustment ane, 
that degree, help him to live a happier life. 


CIC > 


DEAD LANGUAGE 
The story goes that a Swedish dialectologist woe aie) poi 
investigate how extensively the strong form dog sap uote o” The 
asked a peasant: “Do you people here say ‘jag dog’ sa Wy ell, when we 
peasant was not a grammarian; he answered sensibly : 
are dead we generally do not say anything. sign Language: 
—Otto Jespersen in How.to Teach a Foresg 


a tour to 


12 


00, can be a s l 


VALUES OF SOUND FILMS. After three 


supplement cla 








social Studies Cinema : 
BENJAMIN WEINRIB, Brooklyn Technical High School 

-KGROUND. After my contact with the army information ja 
BA 


. . orogram I became enthusiastic about the use of films in 
pabet eal system. Films in the services achieved the vital 
our edu 


pan A Pl of the military machine; (2) education in the 
es 


st complicated technical skills through the Dooley-Dietz analytical . 
mo 


thod; (3) indoctrination in many subjects: from hatred of the 
me and the most effective method of plunging. and retrieving the 
onil to ethical conduct in the face of moral challenge and the 
need for inter-service and inter-Allied unity. 


The impetus given by army successes to the school use of audio- 
visual aids is well nigh incalculable. This fact is most noticeable in 
the increased stress on 16 mm. sound films, slide films (picturols) 
and record-playback machines. 


| years of experience 
with sound films at the Brooklyn Technical High School we feel 
that a motion picture program should be and can be an integral part 
of every course in social studies. 


cher need not become apprehensive lest sound films sup- 


=i tea 

Plant his eae kar a | oe films can very readily 
A fl lke Seon aia aterials, and enrich our studies. 

United States Coasting e l eople may well motivate a unit on the 

spective, The it on, giving the student proper historical per- 

and Ging ie Tsi and dramatic appeal of The Negro Soldier 

d / erty can hardly be surpassed by even the most 


pro "servation unl 
One, d solutions in th ess he can actually see the problem and 


on of the ines = documentary films The River and The C ity, 
Yo st be made effective freshman to school and f uture vocation 
ife Ta shah y such films as How to S tudy or Finding 
the economic ieee students still remote from direct con: 
Tomor halen e film Machine: Master or Slave pres 


£e of tech e 
“th an intr uduetlon ate unemployment, and Here ls 
act studies in j Mme expanding cooperative move 


8 in ne a relations may be objectively 
bd + 
"—One Family, Great concepts ea» 


1) orientation of bewildered inductees in the endless — 
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sential to world peace can best be developed by the One reele 


Builders and We the Peoples. 


SELECTION OF FILMS. To be of greatest utilit 
ness sound films in a social studies program should 
after careful consideration of several questions: 


(1) Is the film pertinent to the unit under current 
subject classes? It is necessary to synchronize the film 
the units and topics in each subject, because a misplac 
is a pedagogical waste. Some resiliency should appe 
gram by making allowance for holidays, leaving on 
dates; and by counting four lessons to the calen 
much as possible each course should be rotated on the film calendar.’ 
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be selected only 


discussion in 
schedule with 
ed assignment 
ar in the pro- 
€ or two open 


At the beginning of the term each teacher should receive a copy of 
‘the film schedule, to adjust to his term plan. There follows the pro- 
gram for spring term, 1947: 3 z = 


Date Week 
2-24 3 
3-3 4 
3-10 5 
3-17 6 
3-24 7 
3-31 8 
4-14 9 
421 10 
4-28 11 
5-12 13 
15 


5-26 


(2) What is the source of the film? It is an act of ju 
tion to trace a movie to its source. Where a, 
ganda or its content is overshadowed by ad 
private economic interest misuses this educatio 
for a program director to disregard the film. ‘bee. It is UP 
vately sponsored films may be of excellent calibre. 
audio-visual enthusiast to make a ch 
What's Wrong with Sponsored Films, b 


14 


Title and Reels 
Americans All (2) 
Give Me Liberty (2) 
Here Is Tomorrow (2) ` 
Servant of the 

People (2) 
Peace Builders (1) 
We the Peoples (2) 


_ The City (3) 


The River (3) 

Money at Work (2) 

How a Bill Becomes - 
a Law (2) | 

Monroe Doctrine (2) 

Old-Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance (1) 


Subject Course. 
Brotherhood Week civics 


American Revolution hist. 1 (American) 


Cooperatives eco. ; 
The Constitution hist. 1 (American 
United Nations hist. 2 (American) 
Housing, City Sfk | 
Planning Civics i 
Conservation hist. 2 (American 


Stock Exchange ir 


í : civics ; 
Faden Poly at (Ane 
Social Security _ © 


stifiable cav- 


film is out 


nal vehicle, 1t i 
However, som 


article 
oice. An excellent rs 


y O, A, angstrom EPP" aaa 


November, 2 film meet the intelligence level and capacities of 


y and effective: 
are not 
E the dev 
4 1 
Ea Then, too, 
S may be 
-use with 


; Inside the 
$ mense rol a ig 
|. vlitcal figures long since gone from the national stage. Movies like 


dar week. As - 


right proP F 
5 r where 
vertisement; Ț iş best 


on 
in 


a NN] 
3 Monday ae M 


* 


„gamis ee oe 


1946, issue of The Clearing House. 
k Does th our school? A movie suitable for one school may not 
the students at z another. Senior students in a technical high school 


fit the amit challenged by films dealing with such topics as 
su 


of t F . = 
ane subjects are not new to these mechanically-minded 
ques. 


within the school a film like Here Is Tomorrow 


more suitable for a more mature senior audience than for 


our civics classes. - i a 
4) Is the film adequate, accurate, and timely? Through the film 
l White House has as its aim the clarification of the im- 
e of our chief executive, its effect is lost by the views of 


-Our Enemy the Japanese were suitable for wartime audiences but 


are inadequate now. - at à 
- (5) How much time does it take to project the film? It has been 
found that a three-reel film leaves little time for presentation and 


discussion, and that a one reeler tends to be too brief for a lasting - 


impression; hence, two reelers which run about twenty minutes are 


- $ used most f requently. 


SOURCES OF SOUND FILMS. In order to allow adequate time 
for the contact of film sources, film schedules are made up before 


_ the start of the new term. 


r a following have been found to be the best, most immediate, 


n . 
Most responsive sources ; 


" Moin City Board of Education Film Depositories; €g, Prospect 
ee High School. (Get list of depositories from Miss Rita Hoch- 
Y ' S office, Board of Education.) 
a atidi Films, YMCA 
N Madison Avenue 
ew York City 


3. New Yor | 
k University Film Li 
M, Washington Place UR kainen 
a York 3, New York 
| 1609 OP Films Incorporated 
ew York 19, New York 
ONDAY MOVIES, By usually showing films on 
ave been able to use them either as a review of the 


1S 





ransportation, communication, and production - 
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. ’ < . Uune, 1947 q 
previous week’s work or as an introduction to the unit of ES 


week. 
Before the school day begins on Monday morni 
steps must be taken: | 
_ 1. Messenger service must be established to p; r 
Thursday or Friday. Pick up the film on 
. 2. Teachers are notified several days in advance p ; 
of the following notices for each subject class sche 


the Coming 


ng the following 


y receivin 


Assignment Sheet 
Dear Miss Jones, 


The film program scheduled for this next week is es 
for our history 1 classes. You are invited to bring 
H131C class. Sufficient seating space has been reserved for your students 
in rows 6-10, Please instruct them on Thursday-Frida 
Room 6S5 on Monday instead of to the regular room. 


Because this program needs the cooperation of all of us for its most 
efficient administration, 


sponsibility. 


cabo anaes Supervise behavior 


EET TOP Be ready to speak to the group in any free time dur- E 
ing the period, on basis of :preview sheet that will - t 


be ready. 
Should there be any questions about arrangements, please consult Mr. 
Weinrib in charge of our film program. | 
| Very truly yours, 
| | William Friedman 
Film title: Servant of the-People—2 reels , to 
Note that teachers have specific responsibilities, which we ty 


, chers - 
alternate through the day. This spring term, assignments of teach 


3 a «Se r niza- 
to operation of the projector were eliminated through the org4 


tion of a Social Studies Technicians Squad. "s i aia Se 
3. The film should be set up for projection during 
morning prefect period. 


Monday 


„thered i 
AND SO MONDAY ARRIVES. Three classes have i duty and 
our film room; each teacher has been assigned to a Sp 
thé show is about to begin. : rge 0 
A great responsibility rests upon the teacher ae ‘ 
sion. The success or failure of the program dep “~~ 
ure upon him. He needs the following materials: 


16 





ng one q 
duled to -See the . 


pecially appropriate __ 
to Room 6S5 your- 
y to go directly to — ] 


please make the following assignment your re- 


FILM Eva 


f priet statement of film content to be presented to the class 
(1) pe lights go out, €g- y 
before The River—3 reels, sound 
aiii is one of the outstanding social documents of our time. The 
Mi sissippi River System has influenced the land and the people over 
great Mis f our country. Unfortunately in the haste of economic expan- 
two thirds een ai and the surrounding forests and farms have been 
sion, a misused. This misuse has led to great human suffering. The 
A the devastation resulting from the cut-over forests—relentless 
ran with loss of lives and property. The film offers some suggestions for 
improving the Mississippi Basir aud or preventing Siton waste, 
(2) Film Preview Sheet or Lesson Guide, e.g.: 
Film Preview Sheet 
Title of film: 
No. of Reels— 
Dates and periods— 
For course in: ‘ i a4 
Relation to course: 


m * NE $ x 


I. Suggestions for the interval before the film is shown: - 
, A) What to look for— | 
B) Words or phrases that must be known to understand this film— 


Suggestions for the time after the film is shown: i 
A) Questions of fact— 


B) Thought questions— 
Preview notes by ........ nh PERN aes 


al, 


PLEASE LEAVE THESE NOTES FOR THE NEXT TEACHER 


in a in the film room must follow the pattern of teaching 
Motivation a classroom, It should include a clear aim, a significant 
Sion, a meanin ian the film presentation, a challenging discus- 
alistic vara gtul generalization, a final summary, and an individu- 
masay a Students must be made to appreciate the 
“nicle of enlightenment and not merely entertainment. 


first tim ora N. Where the film has been shown for the 
“iE end o ri will find an evaluation blank in their letter boxes 
Pinion On a n d ay. These make known the consensus of teacher 
3 ordered. ilar film, and determine whether or not it will 
Da npe: 


tar Miss J ones Valuation Blank. 


Ould 
you please help us evaluate the film(s) shown this week? 
| 17 
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practical Training in the Maritime Trades _ 
FRANK H. PAINE, Metropolitan Vocational High School 
practical instruction below college level in the mari- . 


——___________HIGH POINTS 


1) Does it have sufficient educational value for our students 
2) Is it sufficiently relevant to the course of study ? 

3) Did it hold the interest of the boys? i 
4) Have you used its content as a basis for any class act 


r : 
hes 
é 
ep 


EEE idin 


graons, assignments, ste] Bee © ades on a real 442-foot cargo ship, the greatest port in the 

5) Should we re-order it for next term’s film schedule? f Fa may now add another accomplishment to its long list of dis- 
a any her commen E E. e services. Through the concerted efforts of the principal and- 
es Ce on ee eo f Hs of the M.V.HLS., the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
; ae ee a the United States Maritime Commission, the Board of Educa- 
CONCLUSION. Sound films in education a re hens “toms Maritime Educational Commission, the Board of Estimate, 


expand. Today, in a chaotic world, there is an u 
ing the meaning and worth of democratic in 
mere words the 16 mm. sound film brings a liy 
its multiple sense approach it makes possible 
ficant facts and the understanding of social re 


the Associate Superintendent in charge of vocational schools, and 
Congressman Ellsworth B. Buck, this training ship is now tied = 
at Pier 4, East River as an annex of the Metropolitan Vocational. 
High School. Although a few state maritime academies have acquired, ` 
training ships from the United States Maritime Commission, New 


such means as a Social Studies Cinema are in orp ie z 4 York is the first city to obtain one for the purpose of instructing 
methodology; only when teachers take up the chal ~ high school pupils in the seafaring trades. This loan was made pos- ~ _ 


developments in audio-visual instruction; on 
stress the idea energetically by supplying. suffi 
terials, and training; only then will our educationa 
its potentialities. Re 


sible by the provisions of the Ship Sales Act of 1946. At the instance 


of Franklin J. Keller, who is now in Germany directing the Voca- 


j „tional and Technical Re-educational Program in the American Zone, 
mig: the Board of Estimate a l 


s E ie pproved Borough President Rogers’ resolu- 


a ae = tion for the acquisition of the “SS. J. W. BROWN” 1 
= sid i 1946. Accordin mats on OAOE 


g 


= Q h € 
Ter - 


poe 










i i ai Beton i a to present plans, actual training will get under way | 

á May 15, und aa deck, radio, and steward departments by 

CNO N by the ERAS e supervision of instructors who have been licensed 

well as b tates Coast Guard, Bureau of Marine Inspection, as 

y the Board of Education. 
HISTO i 

PICEA ! War ervice batt fully “equipped liberty ship, which saw extensive 

Horace Dutton Taft, late headmaster of the Taft School, wa a b after a Maine labo ; ee and as a troop carrier, was named 
for his strictness as a disciplinarian—and also for his wg dal ; ool has a hens i: eader who died in 1941. The marine training _ 

There was one school rule which could never be broken: Te nee } à speed of 1 > ot 56 feet, a deadweight capacity of 10,865 tons, 


i n > . bd 
private vacations, no matter what the excuse, were simply eadmaster’s fadar equiPmen oa Sperry gyroscope, a radio direction finder, and 
and 


nanced. Yet a special problem arose ne pas sigh ý eye tahea k arnei Since the expanded galley and sanitary facilities 
brother, William Howass lath aoe liberation, FH Witilateg gp ment Of the holds provided for 750 troops, this well- 
inauguration as President of the United States. Aes strict and l is A € ship will provided tor ps, 


make an ideal place for cl m activities. This 
—not, h er, as an excep One of piace tor classroo ; 
rogiest was grante aoh anthority of aiew rule duly Dae ca “bout the 5,500 ships built during the war period of which 
indiscriminate rule, but by authority le: “Any £ abo were ] g 
this day a part of the school’s legal code. The new rule: os shell. De uum ut ] Ost. B 


ited Stat F Ra, 000. Esti efore the war our merchant fleet numbered 
whose father is elected to the Presidency of these) A. Ekr Wi S for postwar needs indicate that 400 cargo 
permitted to. PDanna AEA an ie y. Herald TS ae a Br y Y fifty pe oE for foreign trade service. If our own ships 
ts | ae pes - nt of our foreign trade, or twice as much as before 
18 BE 19 
ram 
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SS HIGH POIN 
the war, 800 ships may be needed. Another 300 wil 
to carry domestic coast trade and provi 
torial services. For domestic and foreign service 200 tank 

required. About 1000 have been sold to foreign nations a Will be 
be scrapped and a sufficient number will be laid up as a ; ome wil] 


fs [J une, 19 47) 


. nec 
de for intercoastal anf ton 
Ir). 


for emergency use. 


GOVERNMENT TRAINING PROGRA 
gram of the War Shipping Administration 
of the U.S. Maritime Service, the U.S. 
Corps, and the State Maritime Academies. 
1. The U. S. Maritime Service operated sev 
ships. Training for unlicensed personnel 


- Bay, Brooklyn, New York; Catalina Islan 
burg, Florida, 


MS. The trainin 
was under the supe 
Merchant Marine Cadet 


en stations and seven training 
was conducted at Sheepshead 
d, California; and St. Peters- 


& pro- 
rvision 


S a rèserye fleet ` 


Schools for radio operators were located at Gallups Island in Boston 


Harbor and Hoffman Island, New York. 


Schools for the training of officer personnel were operated at Ft | 


Trumbull, New London, Connecticut, and at Neptune Beach, Alameda, 


California. Students who had gained experience at sea were accepted 
at these schools. They were graduated as ensigns in the U. S; Maritime 
Service. f 

The schools for the upgrading of both licensed and unlicensed per- 
sonnel were located at the principal ports. 


The U. S. Maritime Service Institute in New York City still main- 


tains correspondence and extension courses for men at sea. 


2. The U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps trains citizens ie are n 
school graduates to become officers in the merchant —— r mee pi 
Cadet schools at San Mateo, California and Pass Christian, se New 
and at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings = ’ ced 
York. Young men 17 to 21 are selected by national ain i 
nations. Upon graduation they become third assistant aoe i 

i mates. Students in training are also enrolled as me npon gradi- 

i Merchant Marine Reserve of the U. S. Naval Réserve a7 Service. 
ation they are appointed as Ensigns in the U. S. Mantıme the 
ted on © 

3. The five State Maritime Academies which are also neat jo, Cali- 

. f ed at Vallejo, r 
college level for future licensed officers are locat Morrisville, t 
fornia; Castine, Maine; Hyannis, Massachusetts ; Academy ĉt F ved 
sylvania; and the New York State Merchant Marine portunities 5 
Schuyler, the Bronx, which is the oldest. The same OP 
under “2” are offered these men. 


. t 
: sed, about” 40 
While most of these training stations have been closed, plies t 


su 
000 were graduated from 1938 to 1945. In order to arty 
20 





_* 


pmen in eS 


`> 


TRADES —————— 


n forces throughout the world and-to rehabilitate the 

eas, there will continue to be a demand for the services 
devastated re seniti; oilers, firemen, watertenders, pumpmen, elec- 
of trained pe bakers, radio operators, and engineers. Aside from 
tricians, rat * es offered at Metropolitan, little progress has been 
fe E aping young men to enter the shipping industry as un- 
ma 


licensed workers. | 


ARITIME 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM. As soon as structural changes 


be made to eliminate hazards to safety, about 200 selected boys 
nae the third to eighth term classes will receive practical instruc- 


tion aboard the ship for the remainder of this term. These boys will 
‘then serve as junior assistants to help with the training of about 


1000 for next term. Since the ship is berthed about a twenty-minute 
walk from the main school building, it.is not practical to program 
such pupils for a half day on the ship and a half day in academic 
and related classrooms on shore. The present plan provides for the 
assignment of 100 to the ship for shop and necessary related work 


_ for five days of six hours each. An alternate group of 100 will be 


studying academic and related sub jects for one week at the school 
building. Teacher personnel will be assigned as they would be to any 
annex. At the end of a week the groups will shift locations. This 
“xperiment will continue until the end of June. Changes will then be 


made if such are necessary. 


ch engine, deck, radio, steward, and boatbuilding instructor must 
aL pat records of pupil attendance, punctuality, accomplish- 
an Pr ia to carry out ship orders. These records will be 
records z to the home room advisers for entry in the cumulative 
units of our-year courses of study have already been prepared with 
commission i for all important ship jobs. Members of advisory 
ri j ree individual projects for mastery according to trade 

to master instructors of these picked groups may be likened 
aPPrentices a men giving trade information and skill training to 
ĉepshead S graduates of these departments may enter the 
A raining School, the New York Merchant Marine 
eth US. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point 
Engineer sa training to become third mates or third assistant 
Braduates “wards, messmen, cooks or bakers. A number of our 


dates ; 
distinction from these officer-training centers are now serving with 
` “7 ship affords an excellent opportunity for second, 
| 21 
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— HIGH pony 
third, and fourth year pupils to 
follows: — 


, TS [une 
gain first-hand 
©XPerien 
1. Deck department: _Sea regulations, Crew organization l 
measures, fire-fighting equipment, mooring, rig ging. i » Water Safety 
tion, plan reading, tank testing, types of boats, cargo, 8naling, naviga. 


Ti i and jobs, 

; gine department: machine-tool operation, bench wo k 

operation of gas and diesel engines, safety measures, firi TS, care and 
ship maintenance. i Diii 

3. Radio department: electronic circuits, signaling, 
controls, radio servicing, transmitters, and construction 


4. Steward department: care of linens, handlin 
ration of meals, and servicing. 


— 


5. Boatbuilding department: construction and maintenance work. 


The land school will continue to supplement practical ship activi- : 
ties. Since few ships have electricians, plumbers, machinists, or black: < 


smiths, it is advantageous in an emergency for seamen, oilers, mess- 
men, or radio operators to have specialized skills. For this reason 


pupils are programmed for specialized shop “media” courses in 
machine shop practice, electric wiring, sheetmetal work, pipefitting, — 


wood working, boatbuilding, stewarding, drafting, and pump repair 
for at least ten weeks. Under present conditions the school is better 
fitted to give instruction in health education, physical training, first 
aid, and in academic and related technical subjects. The teachers 
selected to work with the groups who have alternate programs on 
the ship and at school will work in close cooperation with the shop 
_teachers on board the ship. Through this system of instruction in 
composite occupational skills that may be applied to a a py 
allied land jobs on docks, building and stationary engines, the Sc% 
avoids the criticism that is leveled at specialization within 4 


i ‘re field. 
` narrow field that leads to mastery of but a fraction of the entire He 


“1. fo gain 

The activities in the maritime shops stimulate the pupils Ta 
knowledge and information in the academic and related po i 
When a pupil learns that he must issue orders or instruction’ i to use 
out reports, he realizes that he must understand and w a 
the English language. The seaman must know the fund: ing ele 
solving problems related to cargo handling, stowage, FBE ause th 
tricity and navigation. The natural sciences are valuable 
crew must work with the elements all of the time. 5 
of a sea-going vessel makes it an excellent laboratory 
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Ein 


boilers, and 
sound systems, motor 


g of food, reports, prepa- = 


entals in 


EXPANSIO 


_ 


i 


' anciples used in the social sciences, especially those bearing on - 
rinci , i 


human 


-g depends upon many factors. New York City owes much of its 
ing . raphic location and to its position as the out- 
eatness to its geograp or 
gr ‘ing port of the world. The greatest port should maintain a 
spa poins center for an activity that has contributed to its 
E inest as a trading center. Also, since the shipping commissioner 
7 New York employs a large proportion of the seamen shipped or 
veshipped aboard vessels of the whole American Merchant Marine, 
it is logical that New York City should take the lead in providing 
vocational training and education forthe maritime occupations. 
Plans have already been drawn for a new maritime trade school that 
could be build on city property at Pier 4 or 5. , 


Boys in the maritimes trade have anything but a dull time. Aside 
from regular instruction, provision is made for field trips to the 
training academies, union halls, shipping terminals, cargo ships, 
tankers, museums and libraries. Reports are made of these trips. 
Many club activities, including a “sea scout” troop, are carried on to 


_ give a “well-rounded” education. Ship models that often-win awards 


are built and exhibited. Rope-tying contests are arranged with groups 
ae other schools ; pupils learn to recognize the types of flags used 
2 ships, shipping companies, and other countries. Maritime boys 
elp in the selection of prominent speakers for all occasions, espe- 
cally National Maritime Day, May 22. These co-curricular and 


ext i. 
ae activities contribute to good citizenship and cultural 


on commerce should expand for the next few years wane 
e ee needs materials and finished products. The report 0 
ward | "9S Of the Merchant Marine Council of the U.S. Coast 
LA Pea 1947, page 16, points out that 733 waivers of the 
Permitir equirements” were made in the month of November, 
ack of & men of lower rank to serve in higher places because of the 
Service Drep men for these positions. The Army Transport 
ing the ich is the largest operator of vessels in foreign trade serv- 
desirous oe of New York, is looking for high school graduates 
Oys wh °t making a career of work on ships. Graduates, and even 
> Rave had a basic course in one of the large fields, will find 
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N POSSIBILITIES. The future of this type of train- _- 
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BIG Por 
many jobs on ships, in the harbors, a 
cerns. In addition, the vocational trai 
prepares workers for terminal 
yards, cargo handling equipment 
icing, customs inspection, and sta 
Frank J. Taylor, Chairman of the Marj 
mittee of the Advisory Board on Vocational 


nd in many allied 

Shor 
| ning offered in thes un 
jobs in rigging, sailmaking dic 
companies, marine equipment “i 


time Educational Com. 


Education, the many 
Merchant Marine Institute, the U.S. Ma ead al 
» oe . 


Titime Co 
Propeller Club, Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., President o 


Education, John W. Wade, Superintendent of School 
Ellsworth B. Buck, and Associate Superintendent 
Jr., have at various times emphasized the impo 
competent personnel for the maritime trades on 
It is planned to conduct National Maritime Day ceremonies on this 
school ship on May 22. As soon as it becomes generally known that 
practical and efficient training in the seafaring trades will be con- 
ducted on a real cargo ship, many applications will be received from 
boys who have a real hankering to sail the seas. Eighth and ninth- 
year boys should be encouraged to take trips to the SS. JOHN W. 
BROWN. New York City needs a new maritime trade school on 


f the Board of 
S, Congressman 
George F, Pigott, 
rtance of training 
a high school level. 


the waterfront, in the heart of the shipping district and business . 


area, in addition to the SS. JOHN W. BROWN to exemplify the 


place and position of this City as the greatest port of entry and de- 
parture in the world. 2 


LEARNING THE HARD WAY 


to 
“Childher shudden’t be sint`to school to larn, but to a 
larn. I don’t care what ye larn thim so long as ’tis popan ea use 
‘Tis thraining’ they need, Hinnissy. That’s all. I ceed wie —grammaf 
iv what I larned in colledge about thrigojoomethry an—an > T pave 
an’ th’ welts I got on th’ skull fr’m the schoolmasther s A tewas th’ 
nivver been able to turn to anny account in th’ basins th’ meanin’ 
bein’ there and havin’ to get things to heart without asian that made 
iv thim an’ going’ to school cold an’ comin’ home hungry, 
th’ man iv me ye see befure ye.” a ofthe Young” 
—Mr. Dooley on “The Pena ley Peter Dunne 
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tionary engineering, Sery- . 


eleemosyna 


The Use of Sponsored Sound Films in the 
High Schools | 


MILTON LOWENS, Chelsea Vocational High School 


Two hun 


t is what one large industrial concern spent 
ʻao tO reports, tha 
according 


ently to produce a single forty-minute film and to purchase the 
recently . 


i its distribution: This film, like dozens of others, 
imapa r schools on a free loan basis, the only cost being 
is a 


that of transportation. Many titles are available at present and, now 
S 3 | 


ri i i lentiful 
r is over, the offerings are becoming even more p 
A eie, In the aggregate, the inventory of sponsored films 
oP ints an investment of millions of dollars. Practically all have 


~ at least some educational value; they are skillfully prepared and are 


technically excellent. Many are accompanied by teachers’ manuals 
and other aids : | 


It is not surprising that these films are welcomed by schools 
throughout the country. However, hard-headed and practical busi- 
ness executives do not customarily ‘spend great sums for purely 
ry purposes. They expect'a return on. their investment. 
The “price” may be higher than some schoolmen may be willing to 
pay. =. wg ot, 


ian. FILMS ARE SPONSORED. There can be little doubt that 


a i Pansored for the same reasons that radio programs are 


Purposes E e] considerations underlie both. - Some of the 
licize a ee d the Sponsored film may be: to build good-will; to pub- 
product t si to impress the viewer with the excellence of a 
factured ne the care with which the sponsor’s goods are mani: 
Or to Ti tested, or the extensiveness of his research facilities; 

è Useful ie development of the organization and to demonstrate 
| ness of its products in peace and war. 
I iN manner in which 


these objectives are achieved varies widely. 
mark at ae from ame 


re statement of the sponsor’s name or trade- 
Whateye beginning and end of the picture ik no promotion 
Rt the app POY Of the film, representing one extreme, all the 
i aot Which consists of an emphasis on the sponsor OF 
dividuals Ap istent and pervasive as to be offensive to most 
ough the latter are rarely encountered in recent 


dred and twenty thousand dollars is a tidy sum. Yet, 
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releases, the present approach, thou 
still be objectionable. 


Sa une, 194 
gh more subtle and Tefined i 
i , may 


ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS. It may be argued 
tion in films is no more objectionable than it is in radio 
which are an accepted part of our social Pattern. The ex 
radio broadcasting and the growth of the radio industry 
able directly to the system of sponsorship. Few will contend that th 
public should be denied the benefits of many fine programs becid 
a few sponsors violate the canons of good taste by blatant and ea 
sive advertising. However, the comparison between sponsored broad- 
casts and sponsored films cannot be exten 


ded when we consider the 
- public schools. Radio broadcasts are usually received in the homes 


Programs, 
Cellence of 


that Promo. \ 


is attribut. 





of individual families. What the children listen to is the proper con- 


' cern of the parents, who should be expected to exercise a certain 
degree of control. Even the children themselves can tune out a pro- 
gram which is considered offensive. However, the student does not 
have this freedom of choice in the school. The responsibility for, what 
the students are to see (or not to see) devolves upon the teacher and, 
his superiors, who act in loco parentis. It would seem that this should 
be sufficient to protect the children from objectionable influences. 
But there are other factors to be considered. Š 


Schoolmen are public servants-charged with the responsibility for 
providing the best possible education for the children of ar sit 
munity, This includes providing and making the greatest a> films. 
effective use of all available visual aids, including ie pe 
Yet, since the schools are supported by general cap ganization 
not promote the special interests of any individual aoa o lastrations 
to the detriment of others. The following hypothetical Must" 
will indicate the nature of this dilemma. trac- 
ponsor a film". 


Suppose a very large grocery chain decided to s ration. 


ing its development and its present methods of H - 
hypothetical production was very carefully paon ins ‘rational 2?” 
was a film of significant educational value. It ha t H 
peal in that it showed the growth of an peany showe the vê 
through the vision and initiative of its founders; ! ew jo 
of the concern to the community through the man 


Vist ‘putive OF 
istr 
it had created; it showed many practical phases oF dis 
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7 


` put were not stress 


. arest and value to the students, and proved that the 
a om purchasing power was a substantial reduction in 
effect of rtd roducts it sold to the public. The name of the con- 
the cost of : mark appeared frequently throughout the picture 
cern and its tr ed. In fact, it would have been very difficult to 
these identifications, even if it had been desired to do so, 
delete cenes showed actual company stores, trucks, warehouses, 
e The picture was interesting and fast-moving, and its 
cre meena incidental music were excellent. It left the viewer 
SIR better informed but also strongly impressed with the size 
and efficiency of the organization and with a positive desire .to 
patronize it. i . 9 


ations O 


Would the local grocer be justified in complaining that his tax 
money was being spent to persuade his potential customers to patron- 
ize his powerful competitor if such a picture were to be shown ina 


community school? Should the picture not be shown if it has real 


educational values not otherwise available? . 
Similarly, showing a picture sponsored by, and illustrating the 

advantages of, a particular make of car might bring an insistence 

from the local distributor of a competing brand that, in all fairness, 

roams as by the producers of his brand be shown as well, 

a lite” the former was of considerable educational value while 

Partial _ Was not. It is evident that an attempt to be entirely im- 
“a: might conceivably lead to an impossible situation. : 


le, are not likel CATION S. The above situations, though possi-' 
“eal with pro duce. to arise. It is to be noted that both examples 
IS in this ee te of goods to be sold directly to the consumer. It 
én, ; at ethical questions are likely to cause the greatest 
i n sponsors do not sell directly to the public, or when 
Produced by an association, the problem is likely to be 
not be ited ae nif some objections do remain, the pictures can- 
The mo ern arbitrarily. The solution is not as simple as all that. 
to be One ‘ound pictur e, when properly used, is generally admitted 
too it ieve ~ Most effective instructional media. The story at 
Dla well known Ey the training programs of the armed forces 1s 
"Sin the $ > require repetition. Educational pictures have a 
— 4nd schoolmen would not be discharging their full 
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“ver; bud 
limitar dequate, and Sets 
imitations of Such p non, 
cope to those whoe. “tts 


ay we A HGH Poms, 
duty to the children if they failed to Provide them Ho 
- How 


for the purchase of films fre uently. ha H 

sponsored films produced i som the oe 
have been inferior in production and s 
defrayed by the advertising budgets of 
the sponsored films show actual indus 


in loco, a thing which it is difficult. fo 
achieve. 


trial Operations an 
r: the private film pr 


It would be improper, therefor 
hibition against the use of sponsored films in the schools. The ne 
lem resolves itself into one of evaluation—a Weighing of Pee p rob- 
in a film, against the bad—to determine whether it should’ be a 
or not. Da fa i ets 


EVALUATION TECHN IQ 
is. difficult because of lack of any 


fined criteria. Flagrant promotion or misrepresentations of facts or 
conclusions, especially when made purposefully to serve the spon- 


sor’s special interests, should of course cause the film to be rejected 


by the school, but, for obvious reasons, such films are rarely offered. 
Subtler implications j : 
‘the individual charged with the responsibility for making a decision 
is, if he is conscientious, confronted with a difficult task. In all 
Probability he will be swayed by a comparison between the value 
of the film as a teaching aid and-the degree or extent of the p | 
tional material he considers objectionable. The following ain 
ordinate evaluation scale for this purpose was devised for ust 
an in-service course which the writer conducted recently. 
evaluator was asked to place a cross in the space that pT 
evaluation after viewing the film critically. The “X ™ yy goo 
tration indicates that the film was considered to be a. ot ja con- 
teaching aid and to have a moderate amount of Prt acceptable 
sidered objectionable. Such a film would be considered acti ets 
if free from misrepresentations and similar disqualifying teachi 
However, had the film been judged to be merely g0 od pi rated u 
aid, a moderate amount of promotion would cause ai ne which 
acceptable since the “X” would then fall below the hena spat thi 
is used to separate the two categories. It will ae a js rat 
scale is founded on the assumption that the poorer 
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ted his 


e, to lay -down any blanket Re 


UES: - Evaluation of sponsored films : 
generally accepted and clearly de- 


the illus-. 


wa i Ose cog 
the industrial giants Bee Is 


n the film require more careful weighing and í 


-> 





Processes 
Oducer to 


ay an : 
—— -—_____- TS 


Your opinion of the degree of promotion of the sponsor's special inter- 


est which you consider objectionable. 


> a 


-CALE FOR EVALUATING A SPONSORED FILM. 


pinion of the overall value of the film as a teaching aid: 
Your 0 | : 


| Excellent Very Good _ Good 





Nitlecafe Slight m 
\ 





e 


Note: An ; 
” y rating whi . r g a 
unacceptable, ich falls below the heavy line indicates that the film is 


h i a i= [3 e a 
its Pro & aid, the less Justification there is for exposing children 
but k must be clea 
Ttheles 
Plete] S su 
film ee Owever, if 


tly defined if the chart is to be used properly, 
Jective considerations cannot be avoided com- 
a representative group of teachers evaluates a 
Vide. Purpose of , eir collective ratings may be significant. It 
ide Of the in-service course, referred to above, to pro- 
4Pproximately thirty sponsored films. Unfor- 
r of teachers participating was too small to 
their conclusion. The group now taking the 


Cc . 
unate, 4 MRS of 


” Se numbe 
recor in 
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‘course under other instructors is considerab] 

,. i ; i y lar r 
that their conclusions will be significant and may = ie lt is hoped 
data should prove helpful since the burden of evaluat ished, Such 
too heavy for the busy individual teacher or sy E 


Another method used in the evaluation study 
film to a group of about 100 unselected students an 
plete a brief report. They were asked t 
ranging from Excellent to Poor, and t ements « 
never knew that... .” Since the students were limited to a sin : 
indication of what they had learned from the picture, it was ase 
that they would select the item that had made the deepest 
An analysis of the responses could be used to indicate 
areas for which the film was suitabl 
as a teaching aid. 


was to show the 
d have them com- 
O rate the film on a scal 
© complete the stat I 


the subject 
e and also the value of the film 


TYPES AVAILABLE.. There seem to be two fairly. distinct classi- 
fications of sponsored films at present: (1) those prepared for dis- 
tribution to social gatherings, church groups, lodge and club meet- 
ings and public assemblies of a similar nature as well as to the 
schools, and (2) those which appear to have been prepared primarily 
for use in schools. More of the films available at present seem to i 
in the first category than in the second. Films intended for genera 
distribution usually are more entertaining and frequently vont 
narrative elements. As a rule they ignore such academic see is 
tions as compartmentalization of subject matter and so Ad 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the particular subject classes elements 
they should be shown. For example, a film yi — and shop 
which make it equally useful in science, social veces seem tO 
classes. While this de-emphasis of subject matter eat classroom 
make the films especially appropriate for assemblies, t ubject matter 
values should not be overlooked. When so used the “ihe fabric ° 
is just one of many threads which are used to a 
the picture; the student sees the subject matter —-" achieve 
which makes it more meaningful; integration 1S effec ts to : 
The teacher can and should direct the attention of ed ely con r y 
particular thread with which the class is ead after the pres ye 
Proper activities should be planned both a“ ` It is also get: 
tation to exploit its educational values most ‘a + entertaining 5 
to offset the fecling that since the picture was 


a 


studen 


is usual, 
Pervisor, ually i 


Impression,~ 


on 


> - 
nd a ee 


Ss 
=) eH M aeo 


a0 ows ae i 


ie 


soi? perenne 


. concepts. A twenty 


, Sequence (leaving th 


u 
à Ments, x Period 


; “ 


i 


<pONSORED FILMS. 


was the sole aim. . : é 
films prepared primarily for use in schools are much more 

keyed to conventional subject areas, usually the sciences and 
closely w fields. They are frequently quite technical and are not 
vocation: ing” in the, same sense that the generally distributed films 
“entertain! ation techniques are generously and effectively employed 
a —— it works.” Cartoon characters are sometimes intro- 
to act give the film a “light touch.” Recent releases exploit the 
ae dimension of color to make difficult concepts and processes 
clearer and are impressive educational instruments. Happily, they 
also seem to contain a minimum of promotional material and this 
may represent a trend. 


Those 


' SOME WEAKNESSES; SOME SUGGESTIONS. A aids 


frequently leveled against both types of films when used for in- 
struction is that they “move too fast” and that they cover too many 
-minute film may easily encompass several weeks’ 

work and so is generally far beyond the learning rate of the average 
student. The films, therefore, are best employed to summarize and 
ow applications of subject matter previously studied. Some au- 
orities have suggested halting the film at a particularly difficult 
itor hae inl stationary scene on the screen if the pro- 
matter in Vows r acilities for this purpose) and explaining the 
interruption a a Such a procedure usually fails because any 
ings of on S ind is invariably associated with marked feel- 
oyance in the students. This is not conducive to the 
Se An interruption of the sound track, per- 

e leve] af te ie the material in language better suited 


while the action continues, is also unsatis- 
ns, 


Mitting the 
to th 
fa OF similar reaso 
A good ; 
Maud e b > to have a brief lesson before the film to 
tior Tecitation afte to indicate sequences to be watched for, followed 
nr any importa, the film to provide for discussion and clarifica- 
i might be oe imperfectly understood. An alternative 
tim `S an clarif “now the picture after a very brief introduction, 
* How Y difficult points, and then show the picture a second 

; er plan is always possible because the usual 
"i y adequate for such comprehensive treat- 
delayed until the following day are usually anti- 


Minute CT, neith 


Cussio 
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voll 


- Teachers who can afford the time to s 


, : aa trate 
: the end of the picture. The intention is to demons 


~ 


i aa ea se HIG 
climactic and are not so successful 
is still vivid in the minds of the s 


next day is not practical since heavy demand Usually prec € 
possibility of retaining the film for more than one day, = udes the 
offset these difficulties, at least in part, some films are either 
panied or preceded by teachers’ man 


uals, which may be ; 
These are usually prepared with great care by competent ay 


tudy and use these 
undoubtedly be rewarded by better learning on the part 


students. The teachers’ manual has a basic weakness, e 
when used after the showing of the picture, in that it seeks 
particular scenes and sequences from a com 
pattern, quickly shown and often rapidly 


H POINTS 7 
as are those held While ¢ 
tudents. Repeating iie oie Picture 


etained, 
thorities 
aids will 
of their 
specially 
to recall 
plex and rapidly shifting 


ght be better if devices 
tly in recalling it, 
Many of the older films are considered too long, 
for 45 minutes. The ideal Projection time for a film to be used in 
a classroom seems'to be about 20 minutes, with 30 as a maximum. 


were available to assist the student more direc 


Sibly tp J 
accom. 1 





forgotten. The manual: | 
helps the teacher to recall the picture; but it mi 


some running f 


Those shorter than 20 minutes may appear not to warrant the trouble | 


usually encountered in setting up the projection equipment, while fe 


longer films run into problems of attention span and -period length. 


It is a pity that the classroom value of several fine films oe 
for general distribution is almost completely ge a adult 
Sequences and casting of types which, while quite ae an ex- 
audiences, produce undesirable reactions in er minutes ÍS 
ample, a film on railroading which runs for more than uence near 
seriously marred by a perfectly innocent ten-second seq the con- 

+e a pre 

veniences of a modern railroad car and, among other ue 
model is shown ‘slipping off her robe in a a shou 
will be boys under the circumstances. sina S walk wi 
not be too pretty or too well-endowed, nor should t a believed t0 4 
much verve. The handsomeness of male leads ihe writer has f 
quite so emotionally devastating to girls althoug xhaustively: 
no opportunity to study this interesting question € 


i NS. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDAT ing a 
films are effective teaching aids frequently pO 
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RED FILMS oee 
çpoNSO Isewhere at present. While the propriety of their use in 
available e s may be debated on ethical grounds, more often than - 
sublic Sein may be properly subordinated~if the good in a 
not such ai dered markedly to outweigh its objectionable features. 
film is Jeaus a real need of some group evaluation procedure since 
This in x by individuals is time-consuming and inefficient. The 
i oi approval of a committee of experts would do much to allay 
p ubts and uncertainties of those charged with the responsibility 
of approving films for use in individual schools and classrooms. An 
evaluation procedure exists at present for approving non-sponsored 
films offered for purchase. There seems to be no reason, other than ~ 


possible lack of personnel, for not applying it to sponsored films 
as well, i 


MILTON LOWENS Chelsea Vocational High School 


od THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
the Univer, Pleased when I saw the scrawl which all the students at 
versity of 


TAi tamination, 
as failed, 
sweated but in vain” l- 
ntes, H; sudaz; 
Vain,” U et n 


when they do it again. If the student 
e writes, Hic sudavi sed frustra—“Here I 
f he thinks he has passed the examination, he 
on frustra—Here I sweated and I hope not in 


—Christopher Morley in Ex Libris Carissimss. 


% 
. ot 
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A Ninth Year “Careers” Course 
ALEXANDER ROSENBLATT | 
Prospect Junior High School, P. S. 40, Bronx 


In these days of dynamic curriculum 
the support of the entire community be w 
which identifies itself with the real needs 


change, it is essen 
On Over to a sch 


tial that 
i ool pro 

ict itsel of its youth, for cutricelon 
revision often implies new and better textbooks and sup 


i rae . plementar 
materials, additional personnel, alteration ntary 


of existing scho 
and obviously, a larger school budget. 


Briefly, our school program is based on the following principles: 


(1) Once community recognition of the schoo?’ 


and financial, will be forthcoming. 


(2). It is the obligation of the school in a democratic society to, 


develop to the fullest capacity the aptitudes and abilities of its 


youth and to broaden the horizon of educational and vocational - 


opportunities. | ; 


(3) Boys and girls with different racial and cultural pact genet 
achieve harmony and understanding in their aiarren wit 
one another by working together towards a common-god. 


Public School 40, situated in the heart of an interracial agen 
has undertaken a thoroughgoing program of -curriculum 
based on the principles and philosophy stated above. 


| t head- 
Not so long ago “ʻ‘Forty’ was regarded as’ the wors 


ache in the Junior High School Division.” “It bir ° ial antago- 
munity characterized by gross disorder, widesprea ra 
nisms, wholesale street fighting by both boy and gir ieg 
nicious ‘shakedown’ rackets, countless intruders, i acl Levine’ 
on teachers, and community apathy.” Under Dr. Michac 


m wl 
2 curriculu i 
guidance, the school moved into the area of ipaka P b shot 2 
courses in Special Music and Art. Other courses "ant signi 


‘ : urren 
ag e . i muli of C 
the arm” with “vital experiences and rich stin 


cance,” * | 





Education: PY 
; ial EGU 
*The Changing School Community—Michael Levine, ai 5 
: cember, 1946, 
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ol facilities, 


s deep concern for 
the welfare of all its students is achieved, Support, both moral - 


discussion of personal problems. 
x 


choo! com- 


apaan 
—_— 


CAREER COURSE 


f the new courses was introduced into all the 9A’ classes this 

One E is called “Careers” and is designed for the ninth grade. 
term. lly applied in English and social studies classes. The course 
It is ae with a home room period and a library period and is 
is T: a weekly forum in the auditorium, in which all 9A 
feature . icipate. Leading speakers in labor and industry, and 
Pee tins from typical secondary schools in New York, as well 
a ding sound films, round out the program. The course was 


inaugurated by Mr. John B. Sullivan, Director of Public Relations - 


and Education for the New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, at the first forum meeting on February 21, 1947. We 
have also brought additional professional personnel into the picture. 
The school guidance counselor, a school psychologist, and a home 
visitor from the Bureau of Child Guidance are available as con- 
sultants to teachers, parents, and pupils on a part-time basis, for 


t 


. The following course of study used in our school was prepared by 
the author and is. submitted in the hope that others may find it a 
useful aid in their work in educational and vocational guidance. In 
drawing up the weekly plan, the author leaned heavily on the ma-. 
terial prepared by the City-Wide Committee on Ninth-Year Orienta- 


fe of which Miss Elsa G. Becker is Chairman—especially Unit 
ree on Occupational Information. 


E VOCATIONAL PLANNING 


l. I ntroduction, 


coat ea Ose of this course of study is fourfold:* to give 
and int oo high school age a start in thinking seriously 
assist "I ‘ie about educational and vocational plans; to 
grade ih Preparation of such plans together with parents, 
in gat «tS, deans, and guidance counselors; to aid Ea 
uture i e necessary facts basic to the preparation O 
tion o P ans; and to broaden their knowledge and apprecia- 


2 Th © world’s work and how it is done. 


e im i : 
re: Portance of Vocational Planning. 


S Important that those who are to guide youth in plan- 


You ` ` 
1 1930, page Yate Myers and others, McGraw Hill Book Co, New 
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` second, oneself.” l 


“A tire Process of 
Sing a care 


ning its future, have an appreciation of the 
vocational choice.”* The main steps in choo 
outlined by Humphreys in his monograph, How to Ch ka 
Career. He writes: “Essentially, there are í ose a 


k ; Only tw 
in the problem of selecting one’s life work; Ba oa 
3 Ons t 


Therefore, in barest outline, the task becomes: 


a. To learn about the different types of occupations 
b. To analyze some of them in detail, thereby path T 
body of helpful information. po Ae A large 


c. To learn all you can about yourself. 


d. To relate these two sets of facts to each Other, _ 


e. To choose-a career based on all of the ‘information brought 


These suggestions of Dr. Humphreys’ are in line with 
accepted principles of vocational guidance. The founder of 
modern day vocational guidance, Frank Parsons, stressed the 
importance of the very approach to the problem by showing 
the need for relating the study of occupations to knowledge 
of oneself, and the knowledge that can be obtained about 


oneself. In other words, personal ‘qualifications should match 
occupational requirements. 


IL. MODERN EDUCATION AND THE VOCATIONAL OB- 
JECTIVE | | 


1. Introducing the Study of Occupational Information. 





i e icago, 
* Occupational Outlines—Science Research Associates, Ch 


5-16, 
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Organized study of occupational information any 
introduced by the teacher after or in connection ema he 
planned auditorium program on “careers.” At ced tke 
students are thinking ahead, and probably have Sp ‘skillful 
with their parents about their future plans. the students 
teacher will present the study in such a way that that is to be 
will have a direct part in outlining the eerie se various 
followed. She asks, “How can we begin to sher. s uggest 2 
jobs?” In a short time the class will probe y 
variety of ways. They will probably want to: 


ines Or 
a. Read articles in newspapers and magazines 
books about occupations. 


chapters from 


Illinois, °° 





E 


CAREER COURSE 


b. Report to the class on occupations. i 

i c. Interview a person employed in a particular occupation,- 
d. Take part in panel discussions. 
e. Make written comparisons of several occupations. ss 
f. Contribute to a bulletin board of occupational materials. 
g. Visit local industries and businesses, 
h. Invite speakers from several occupations, 


Provision should be made for individualizing the work at 
times, having the students work in committees at other times, 


and having the class work as a unit sometimes. Let the. 
students plan the minimum work which everyone should ac- 


complish, yet make provision for those who work faster or 


wish to accomplish more, 


In one school, eighth-grade social-studies classes use the 
following plan. Each teacher makes an alphabetical list of the 
students in the class, so spaced that lines can be drawn across 
the page or on a chart. Then lines are drawn up and down the 
page making a series of small squares to the right of each 
pupil’s name. The first twelve squares can be checked off 
indicating that the student has read one of the Occupational 


Outlines, or a magazine article, or a chapter from a book on 
occupations. 


Similarly, written r 
Student activities can be recorded. Checking work done in 


p 'S way enables the teacher to keep an accurate record of who | 


oes what, a 
Sonal purpos 
teachers and 

€ most inte 


nd to put across the idea of studying for a per- 
e instead of just doing required school tasks. Both 
Pupils were interested and regarded the plan as 
resting part of the program. 


i Reading Activities C ome First. 
Mates Occupational information begins with reading. 


ha rials should be distributed in such a way that every pupil 
ia i °PPortunity of reading about a wide variety of occu- 
Pare cn ee tas Should also use occupational studies to com- 


Ontrast those in which they are interested. Periodi- 
37 
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i HIGH POINTS Lune, 19 
cals should be used. To be of any real value a z 4) 
information should be accurate and up-to-date “Upationa] 


. Planning Other Activities. 


During this initial reading period, the t 

helping the students to plan the car ing ana ie prt be 
tivities. He knows that three girls like to do Panel Sita 
together, and interests them in giving one at a later i = 
period on a subject like C ommercial Fields for Girls or Wie 
Take Home Economics? There is the boy or girl or odie 
mittee who like to work to keep the bulletin board attractive 
and up to date. The teacher has appropriate materials for 
room decoration and plans with the class the most attractive 
manner in which they can be displayed without losing their 
educational value. A group may be int 


erested in dramatizing 
the work of.a nurse, or doctor, or businessman. They ask if 
it will be all right and when they can do it. 


At all times the teacher is the coordinator of such activities, 


While he may take parts of class periods for giving instruc- ` 


tions and presenting general information, as much as possible 
the getting of information is accomplished through student 
activity instead of through teacher presentation. After the 
initial reading period (from one to three days) part of = 
class period may be reserved for individual work, the re 
given over to reports, panel discussions, and class discussion 


. Employing the Technique of the Panel Discussion. Pa 
A panel discussion does not mean a series of short | 


It 
m. 
reports by a group of students at the front of the roo 


: ith two 
can best be initiated by the teacher’s sitting donp. aeu the 
students and talking over a possible topic to an through 
presentation. Then the students gather and t pE it to 
material centering around the topic, afterward pre it together 
the class. It is best for the three participants to $ 


irect 

nd direct 

at the front of the room, and the teacher rege f th 
the discussion at the beginning, but help embers: 


m 
conversation as possible to come from k ip me 
In later panels, students alone can be used. + of the € 5 
man should encourage discussion by the m -either may ' 
the close of the regular panel, and the teache 


ge e 


= P ’ ee 
— POT OE oS EEG Sp 
oa 4 


1 


a 


SS pe a, 





+ Methods of Usin 


AREER COURSE — r 


‘1 out of the discussion or take part as one of the audience. 

man activity has met with great success because of pupil 
A eirati and interest. The general rule to keep in mind 

ae s: the greater the amount of student participation, the 

ane intense normally will be the interest of students. 


Talks by Visitors, and Trips. 


First-hand ‘observation of people at work is always inter- 


esting to young people of junior high school age. This can 


be accomplished through having members of the class inter- 
view people employed in various occupations and report to 
the class. National and local conditions can be compared by 
getting information locally and comparing with the national 
situation. The entire class may make trips to local industries 


and businesses after first discussing the jobs to be observed 


according to the contents of a plan such as offered in Occupa- 
tional Outlines published by Science Research Associates of 
Chicago, Illinois. More discussion should of course follow 
the trip. If the students or teacher knows of individuals in 
the community who can give interesting and informative talks 
on particular occupations, they can arrange to have these 
People visit and talk to the class. Many outside speakers 
appreciate having an outline of the essential items in the study 
of an occupation on which to base their talk. 


g Occupational Material in the Home Room. 


“ Each home room may have its own bulletin board on 
Vocational Trends” a 

= 3 erat in daily by the students. A committee charged 
i 


~ ask of changing the bulletin board weekly should 

collate and decide what materials to post. Each home room’ 
; oe a ve its own collection of periodicals, magazines, bulle- 
ene Which it may borrow from the school library for short 
te from time to time, or collect by itself and later con- 
. a to the library for the benefit of all. Many of the 
ques Suggested for English are also adaptable for mi 

us a ased Successfully in home room periods. Most effective 
Saa Occupational material in the home room comes through 


erative te - i lanning of the entire 
Program, acher Supervisor-student p S 
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Note: Activities need not follow chronological sequence listed below. Needs andinterests of your particular class will deter- 
mine content and sequence. | 
























` 8 
9A COURSE OF STUDY IN “CAREERS” 
. Reference 
Weekly | ; aati oea m Detjen " 
Lesion Topic axd Scope for Week's Work Akdin Pa aa hi mane im Rica pA fien ? 
1, Importance of Vocational Feb.7 > Organization Week I : 
1 Planning. - Organization. Orientation Org. of Detjen 
a. Work is important Aims of course Rules for use Home Room pps. 237- ‘ 
3 to the individual Talk by voc. guid. | of books 248 
2) to the community counselor 
2. A wise choice of work is ` > 
important, i 
2. -Essentials of vocational planning. Feb. 14 = © | Individual Week II 
a. E ged the world of Mr. Prager ~ {research ` Advantages of | pps. ger 
ork, Machine & Committee work an education 
N b. Need for detailed study of oc- | Metal Trades | a1 a 
cupations in which there seem | High School — , : E? 
to be interest and aptitude. $ g l À E 
3. Understanding yourself >. s )Feb.21 _ < |Group and indi- | Week HI ` 2 
a. Abilities tf ss Inaugural— vidual projects Personality pps. 255- 
b. Interests mo RY Mr. John B. N 4 i traits and - i 264 | g 
c. Aptitudes ! Sullivan ro. habits essen- ~ 
Definitions and descriptions State Com. Jk wg `- j tial to success = 
| Analysis and questionnaire against i da Re ee RP oe in school >i 
ai Discrimination `; s i | = 
ees assets and liabilities with | Feb. 28 - | Exhibit of © ome IV F 
4 requirements of the vocation under | Miss Krosk pictures on Occupations l pps. 269- 
consideration H. S. of Indus- vocations open to Jr. & 274 
trial Arts . Sr. H. S. Grads. 








portant Realizations . and indi- Week V 
Need for training Finds: vidual projecis “Same as p 
Need for f° en of more j Above” eo 
than one Sound Film Sy 
‘ , i yy ` 
S 
g 
ts 






5. 





2. 
b. 
c. Fallacy OF iind alley jobs” 

d. “The square peg in the round 





hole” fallacy 
e. Need for flexible attitude i 
a. Avoidance of common errors in | March 14 i Group and indi- Week VI ’ 
6 making your choice Miss Loomis vidual research “Same as pps. 269- 
b. “Next person’s job” is better Counselor Central Above” 274 
c. White collar illusion Commercial H. S. 
d. Perfect “niche” illusion | Speaker 
e. Jumping to wrong conclusions 
7, Aids to making good vocational plan | March 21 -- ~ ..|Committee work Week VII 
7 a. Tryout seperences á Mark Starr or individual “High School pps. 274- 
b. Activities outside of school Ed. Dir.. | research or Work 281 
1. Part time empiloymen! I.L.G.W.U. of ‘2 
2. Hobbies . | A.F.L. on 
3. Vacation jobs ‘ “Labor” 
4. Summer camps | 
5. Training programs 


in industry 
i Week VIII 


a. Substitutes for try-out experiences | March 28 Extensive 
1. Work samples George Gregory reading on The 9th Grade | pps. 282- 
2. Psychological tests Director specific Course 303 i 
School marks ‘| Forest House occupations 
Hobbies “Social Work as l ' 
Interviews with workers ` Ja Career”: ` $ 
Speaker ' i n 


including fiction 


Radic e Ercallcasts & recordings j 
Motion pictures , : 
aa a a E a E E E i 


3. 

4. 

5. 

E E to observe 
8. 

9, 


Ww 
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à g i d 
aaua Tae aarti arrest er a ae ee a a haar > nies 
Library Period l Reference 
Weekly . ani ; zati Home Room Detjen 'Home 

Lesson Topic and Scope for Week's Work atadan Eene Piopi Rules Period Room Guidance” 

Baa a ee ee eee eee 
The World of Work Today. April 4 Free Readingon | Week IX 

Specific s pps. 282- 
Occupations Subjects 
According to 


Contrast with period before indus- | Eastér 
trial revolution Holiday 
b. New inventions 


9 a. 


a. 
b. Women and children in industry 
: Central Needle 


abilities 


Choosing H. S. 
303 | 
“Commercial 
3 





c. Change to factory system and i i ne S 
mass production : 
| Course” 
ee, ee a ee a ee, eT Senne SELMA S Sell ae aeRO ree nck Se ne ee 
Growth of cities April 18 Reading About Week X pps. 282- i 
Speaker and Film | Occupations oe 34 30. 
. i e . 


10 
c. Machine age 
Trades H. S. _ 
Labor Unions April 25 Reading and Week XI 
11 a. Why formed .:- ‘: Miss Wembaugh— | Reporting on Planning for pps. 316- 
-b. Types of unions Jane Addams Occupations the future 321 
c. Aims and policies Voc. H.S.. eh . i 
d. Objections to labor unions Speaker 
e. Arguments for labor unions | 
1. Labor’s weapons . = 
2. Industry’s weapons eo Ma A 
3. Effect of industrial warfare l Aia Si has 
4. Path to industrial peace hy 
Time—2 to 4 weeks; added time may — O 
be taken if desired > : 
A close-up individual study of one or | May 2 Pictorial : Week XI | a 
12 more fields of occupations based on | Film Exhibit on Causes of pps. 327- ite 
High Schools Vocational 328 œ 
of Ñ. Y. G Failure” FY 
fos 
ies 


b. What do workers, in these occupa- 
tions dor’: pon Beia 

c. How does a person train best for Industrial H. S. 

these occupations ? | Speaker , 

1. What H.S. subjects offer the 
best preparation 

2, Is college education advisable? 

3. What schools offer training? 
At what cost? Of what does 


the training consist? 










How dificult is it for a beginner | May 16 
to get a job? Is this an over- |Film | 
crowded field of work? How does | Scientists for 
it compare in this respect with | Tomorrow 
medicine, teaching, accountancy, 
engineering, stenography, etc. 


May 23 


Film 
Unfinished 
Rawnbows 


. What are the chances of advance- 
ment? How quickly may one ad- 
vance? What are the top jobs? 


What do they pay? 


. What kinds of people have been | May 30, 
successful in this work? What are | Decoration Day 

my possibilities? ‘ 

o to observe these 


. Where may I, g 
jobs or talk ‘with successful in- 


formed workers? 





N. 





through following plan: ; . 
19 a. What are the occupations in this : 
field of work? - 
X 1. For beginners ` ; $e 
2. For experienced workers / ; KF 


Literature about , 
Y. City High 


chools 


Committee 
Work and 
Individual 
Research 


Committee - 
Work and 
Individual 
Research 


Reading by 
Committee on 
Occupations. 
Individual 
Research 


Week XIII 
Importance of 
self analysis in 
choosing a 
vocation ý 


pps. 329- 
335 





Week XIV | 
Important facts | pps. 336- 
one should 340 
know in 

making a voca- 

tional choice 


Week XV 
“Applying for | pps. 426- 
a position” 439 
1, Vocational 


Week XVI 
2. Pamphlets— 


Intensive 
personal study High School 
of a few 3. Literature 
occupations or Pictures 
schools 
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Béla, la, |F EE $ ue a Recent Criticisms of the Teaching of 
SSE > ia o L 5 7 a ' 
aie < AE P| Bee Mathematics im the High; Sctoc's’ 
Mn N Ba 8 « x IRVING ADLER | op 
s 5 = y, EFE 3 Straubenmuller Textile High School A. 
3 dQ zF z ps i tHE - E Criticism of the teaching of mathematics in the high schools ha 
S 4 o 2 % 22 : CEDE EE taken two forms. One type of criticism rejects the aim pursued ° 
FE £ E E$ l ae E a: = high school mathematics teachers. In this category is the iti wi by 
= ZEAE “S38 SF & some teachers 1n engineering colleges that their enteri parade, 
è „a oe 23 vas have not been trained to carry out certain specialized ring students 
335 S i $ F aE 5 EE 3 ; braic manipulations. To satisfy these critics would ie complex alge- 
$ slg = By . o S Ey 3 E F a3 8a of the trend that we have deliberately followed for deen Aen 
rss cE Ones 8 3 w SEER Q i HEF > greater attention to the understanding of : ecades towards 
3S &, z e - y - 6.8% S Sey wae os elimination of sna g of basic concepts d 
S| pp Asalu | & $ P FELE oHG elimination of complexities that do not contrib aa cardia 
8 He g EE 8 an E TF 3 AEE F ing. I think it is unnecessary to give snail a to this understand- 
p a2 a Poe Seo fp oa : at this time, beyond as eration to such critici 
ot} — O 3 = SUS , bDeyon reminding th °° he criticism - 
7" 3 >i 628 E E ES - general education and specia al a4 critics of the distinction between 
gals = ae SS BB dai ds is given too early is wasteful i raining. Specialized training that 
gS MEF: ; 5 Fw s of the opportunity forex | in two ways: first, it robs the student 
Sa Erk u à “ 2 general education : peers that are more signifi : 
$8 036 Si 512 3 E th lucation; secondly, it gi i gnificant for his 
SILO BAS 22 euge H g *. hrough disuse. T ig him only skill 
R -$o ~ PEEP 3 ; he appr y s that he lo 
x KRKK: EER 085 a FEEFEE >." “0 technical school : propriate place for speciali = Ses 
ke-i FES SOK] D BEA. G 4 need ool; the appropri coe eee ized training is the 
=e S\8545| Seek Be 3 is priate time is immediatel 
PRF 8 5355 ke. E ssid: ie s ieesie ae 
«| 28 > 3 > 85: m- g method pe of criticism i 
f| 22 25 = EEEL TERN laoa, by which we seek to questions the effectiveness of the 
=0 U 28 Yong PE © $ YS merits serj realize our aims. This ki a 
S| $y >g E ES 2 i; Sa A R rious consideration Bs La aG eimina 
$| 28 n, BO Ke e re. «23 ET : 
S| #2 35 Tr GE yê ENTION THE T 
3 vi g ~ag ag Swe dg bu -€ teaching of EST. The success or fail 
zs} BS ag Rese lS « BF pils can do ceo, Mathematics is sh ailure of our efforts 
: F 35 P : r : eP 3 à] a A EY retain foe ediately atter th S own not so much by what our 
3| 56 Bo SEESE 9 Pe CER igh school „y OPE Period of ee | what 
ot GW nthe B30 983 6 [Hi F tleans ang 1o hematics teacher T It is natural, therefore, that 
Š 5e are EPERE i z HF a ea The alr Pai Mate Rage SO 
2 Sz S wia 5 2 H bo goa a) Y, how tudents of Coll owledge of Prerequisite Algebra 
wees geod ‘BO t ever, yi ege Algebra, A . 
of g 7 Bos Re o BEE 4 Ng some ; yields meager . A careful reading of this 
E g A: 389 M: 43 _ interesting d rewards. Its positive values in pre- 
35 a5 OG EERE § S i ata and a fe i ` 
STEFE E y Bre TE R nadequacies arisi w valid conclusions are out- 
EEFE nS „Hin eda F, of ped at th ising from false assumptions, some 
. en sa ġa ba = . t g ath e joi 
WEEET GRAN 20 log, Mati int meetin , 
mD 8 a> Gat ae jo. ANd the mde Association of Chairmen of Departments 
n of Teachers of Mathem'tics on March 
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ee p 
invalid conclusions, and overall 
problem. 

The authors present data showin 
superior students had a low level of 
of operations essential for success in college 
that this test is a valid measure of the oer i- a ri a} assume 
matics teaching. This assumption is contradicted, —, a 
well-known fact that skills are lost through disuse. A ats Py the 
residual learning, while including measu me 


res of retention 
knowledge and skill, must also measure other less tangible out 
for example, 1) the ability to read with comprehension an ela 


tion that uses algebraic techniques, and 2) Speed. and facility in re- 
learning a particular skill. The construction of such a test would 
require knowing in advance what long-term outcomes we aim for 
and can reasonably expect.~It would be more difficult to make up a 
test of this character, but it would be worth the effort. 


superficiality of 
e 
g that a body- of 
re 
achievement on a a ae 
up 


Anticipating criticism of this kind, Orleans and Loucks explain. 
that the forgetting by these students should have been overcome by S 


some eight to eleven weeks of instruction in college algebra that they 
had before taking the test. This explanation assumes that the only 
possible outcome of college instruction is an increase in knowledge 


and skill. When I challenge the validity of this assumption it is not. 


my intention to question the quality of college mathematics teaching. 


i hae aa” of PIRR, e of 
The assumption is incorrect because it ignores the significance 0t. 


interference phenomena in the psychology of learning. I shall explain 
this point in greater detail later. 


| ; n by the, 
A PARTIAL TRUTH. One of the conclusions drawn by 


tests show 
i i igni : the results of the tes’ 
authors is valid and very significant operations divorce 


that many of the pupils carried out mechanical were confus- 
from meaning, and therefore did not know when sia Loucks have 
ing or misapplying operations. However, Orleans an explain this 
failed to grasp the full significance of this fact. T “hile attention 
deficiency as the outcome of routine learning that RA oiie: It is 
to comprehension. This explanation is only Pa a as not me 
undoubtedly true that routine mechanical — e it is also tru 
completely banished from the mathematics class. an the directo" 
that the last two decades have seen giant ari deficiencies a rf 
more meaningful mathematics instruction. I reaching, (2° 

by the tests were merely the outcomes of poor 
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treatment of the 
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mATHE 


reaching m the problem posed by these poor results would be an 


teaching) ive. The chief significance of these test results, however, 
easy one to “tact hil many if not most of the students were the 
lies in the f good instruction whereby operations were taught in 


. - O ä 8 
pepet netii with the meaning of the operations. The prob- 
imate 


int d by such a view of the results is most important: how do 
im P mi bn the fact that students who have learnt certain pro- 
we acc 


in intimate association with their meaning will, after a lapse 
os use these procedures without reference to meaning? Orleans 
ipiri show no awareness of the existence of this problem. 
The answer to the question requires an examination of the nature 
of mathematical symbols and the psychology of symbolism. 
Tt is their failure to see this question or its answer that leads 
Orleans and Loucks to draw the wrong conclusion that the cause 


of the students’ errors is “wrong understandings.” My reasons for. 


rejecting this conclusion will become clear as I delve into the under- 


lying significant problems that were untouched by their superficial 
analysis. 


l. The Fetishism of Algebraic S ymbolism 


-It is a property of some objects and symbols used in many spheres 
of human activity that characteristics derived from some primary 
ource are revealed by these objects as though they were immanent 
= "pee These objects then seem to lead a life of their own, oper- 
& under their own laws of motion. This property of objects or 
symbols ma 
pes belief that tangible inanimate objects possessed in them- 
a comparis, kind of mysterious power. In economics, for example, 
tionship is of the values of two commodities appears as a a 
tionship ig een the commodities themselves. However, this re : 
People wh ie crely an expression of a social relationship between the 
People here Produced these commodities. A relationship between 
l dibena co as a relationship between things. i 
s exponential Symbolism has a fetishistic character. For sen ; 
h Writin a notation is originally established as a short-cut to 
this, its a Of repeated multiplication by the same factor. Beri 
These la T meaning, certain laws of exponents are derived. 
Origin, as hs €xponents are then used without reference to their 
°ugh they were immanent properties of the exponential 
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y be referred to as fetishism because it parallels the 


echanical operations divorced from meaning is poor. 
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symbolism itself. It is Precisely through this 
exponents without constant reference to the und 
the symbolism becomes useful as a short-cut. If 
the meaning of a power every time we re 
advantage to using it. But now, once we have taken ould be ng 
of using the symbol in accordance with its own laws 
ence to its meaning, we cease to govern the symbol 
begins to govern us. The tendency of exponents t 
way, in accordance with their own laws, is so strong that w 
reject the original restriction of exponents to natural numbers er 
and permit them to be fractions, negative numbers, irrational a 
bers and even complex numbers. Not only have we stopped referring 
to the meaning of the exponential symbolism ; we have repudiated | 
The fetishistic character of algebraic symbolism the naked 
it inevitable that we carry out operations without r 
original meaning. This inevitable tendency entails c 


OINTS Uine, 19 a 
use of the laws “of 
erlying Meaning that 


We had to we: 
used it, the Write out 


- 


i without refer- 
and the symbol 


eference to their 


plicity and speed of mechanical procedures, making 
rapid algebraic manipulation by men but also by machines, which 
certainly have no awareness of the meaning of the operations they 
perform! 2) The generalization of definitions, and even the extension 


of the number system itself. Negative numbers and imaginary num- 


bers grew out of “meaningless operations” forced upon us by our 


symbols. 3) The development of abstract postulational systems ™ 


which our symbols have no meaning apart from the postulated it 
i i gt ka our symbos 
of operation. Were it not for the fetishistic character of IERI 
there would be no Modern Algebra, no Non-Euclidean Geo 
no Group Theory. i : have 
Among the dangers are: 1) The-confusion of operations iy esl 
certain superficial similarities. This is what happens: an for 
loses his denominator in the addition of fractions. The an the pro 
the addition of fractions has something in common a 0 
cedure for solving fractional equations. When Sasi how 
meaning of the two operations is not present to 2) Extension of 
differ, their similarity may lead the student astray happens W “a 
a rule beyond its domain of validity. This 1s = 344% 
student says (3m? — ay = 9m‘ + 4d? or V 9 ; 
, 1 X ʻo merely using 
the reciprocal of 4 — — is — — —. He ıs 


xX. -B as ot work. 
tributive law for an operation for which it does n 


the dis- 


Our poo" 
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O 80 their oyp. 1 


therefore makes 

ung ertain advantages ` ] 
as well as certain dangers. Among the advantages are: 1) The sim- f 
possible not only ` 


f the 
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ents are not alone in committing this 

ed mee A an no less a mathematician then Euler 
ae aed series as though they were convergent, and 
i: athematicians, equally competent, used infinitesimals in 

that other m s indeed. If you plead extenuating circumstances 
Aha i ee they were pioneers blazing trails in the mathe- 
ia ih i renee then please remember that, to our young college 
cai aa hemaii is still a jungle with many traps for the un- 
Se td ah though many have trod the path before him, he too 
Si Jls in the sense that this is his first journey down the trail. 
The tendency to extend a rule beyond its domain of validity is in- 
evitable. We cannot hope to eliminate it. We can only seek to 


MA THEMA 


benight 
error. 


counteract it. 


II. Interference Phenomena in Learning 


One of the paradoxes of teaching that every algebra teacher ex- - 


periences repeatedly is that under certain conditions the more your 
pupil learns, the less he seems to know. This happens when two 
skills, originally taught in isolation, are first combined in one com- 


plex operation. The skills may interfere with each other with the 


resultant loss of the original skills. For example, a class may master 
the addition of polynomials and the multiplication of monomials, but 
as soon as you teach the multiplication of polynomials, new errors 
never made before begin to appear. For example, adding 3x and 2x, 
which always yielded 5x, now occasionally yields 5x*! Interference 
'S especially common where operations have superficial similarities, 


a : . 
‘ in the confusion of the addition of fractions with the solution of 
Tactional equations. 


L The Simple an 
rana P i meaning on a lower level of skill does not anes 
‘ y assure the ability to apply the skill in a more complex r-e 
lent " y fact thať a student can give you many prier Ara 
numerato, stows that he understands the principle that m md A a 
Not cha " and denominator of a fraction by the same number 
not = © the value of the fraction, His grasp of this concept 
: Oma i l 


f frac- 
Yon, ag ma cally make him capable of simplifying a complex 


d the Complex 


inci ituati uires 
Principle to an unfamiliar complex situation Teq 





'Y teacher of intermediate algebra knows. The applica- _ 
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_ „ a student. What can be “simpler” than askin 


se hy HIGH 
specific teaching and specific drill to Overcome the unfan: 
to counteract any interference Phenomena that ma x 
Throughout the study,Orleans and Loucks Safer oe 
—_ | "0, The ‘teat ex: 
ercises used as simple. Getting the reciprocal of 4 _- S 
š i, a . y May 
appear to be simple to them but it is very far from being A i ay 
Pie to 
Sa n g for the 
V 5x V5, or the value of 10 log? You “simply” ane “a 
the definition of square root, or the definition of logarithm i y 
the answer without computation. It appears simple only to a nest 
who has a full grasp of the generalization that is. embodied in rf 
problem. 


IV. The Specific Nature of the General ; 


When commenting on the failure of many students to factor BE 
(d + 3) — 2m(d + 3), Orleans and Loucks point to the’ 


rectly 5 


fact that this expression is merely the first step in the multiplication 


of d + 3 by 5 — 2m. They then conclude that the failure to per-. 


_ “ceive this fact and use it in carrying out the inverse operation is an 
illustration of “learning without meaning.” In other words, they 
expect that simply from learning how to multiply two binomials the 
student should be sufficiently aware of the distributive law of multi- 
plication to recognize its appearance in this example. This assumes 
that awareness of generalization is spontaneously distilled out of 
experience with specific applications of the generalization. Such an 
assumption is refuted by the daily experience of every ERA , 
In the teaching of a generalization that is applicable to many typ“ 
of exercises, there are three distinct levels of power that a be 
developed: 1) Ability to solve examples of one type. This 
developed by specific drill with examples of this type- 


rill. 

drill in each type separately, followed by Se ie same 
3) Ability to solve examples of any type which illustra n from 
general principle. This can be developed as a generaliza rie specific 
second level. Recognition of the general principle 1 tely and &* 
types is itself a specific skill that must be taught ae that 
plicitly. As a matter of fact, it is a skill of a high of - 
people never attain. roblen™’ 

For example, motion problems, coin problems, oe A oi v 
and interest problems, all taught in algebra as k ecognition th 
all based on the same underlying concept of rate. 
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2) Ability 
ecific - 
_ to solve examples of several types. This can be developed by SP“. 


these differ 


De essi it places the general before the specific. , 
“49 nN 


oe lthis nui. 
have > critical ana 
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MATICS I 
pirne ent types are merely different disguises of but one prob- 


kes -place only on a very high level of mathematical ability 
jem takes 


attained r you can teach mastery.of all types by teaching no types 


y Operations and Algorithms é 


Throughout their analysis, Orleans and Loucks use the vague 
term “procedures” instead of the more precise term operation and 
“algorithm.” They thus obscure an important distinction that pro- 
R a clue to the manner in which we can develop understanding 
and skill in manipulation simultaneously. An algorithm is a mechan- 
ical procedure for performing an operation. The same operation can 
sometimes be performed by several different algorithms. Not all 
algorithms are equally good vehicles for developing understanding. 
For example, we can solve x — 2 = 4. by “transposing” 2, or by 
adding 2 to both members of the equation. The latter algorithm 


should be used because it reveals the meaning of the operation, rather 
than hides it. | l 


Coming back to the problem of factoring 5(d + 3) — 2m(d + 3) 
we see that the difficulty of this problem depends on the algorithm 


for multiplication that the pupil has been taught. If he has been 
taught to multiply d + 3 by 5 — 2m in this form ° | 


d+ 3 
5 — 2m 
Sd + 15 
— 2md — 6m 
_  — 2md — 6m 
he will not see the as: + 15 — 2md — 6m 


ie ationship between the factoring example and 
multiplication, If h p betwee : 


r . 
rhe may see it: 


(5 — 2m) (d + 3) 
S(d + 3) — 2m(d + 3) 
We mi ht Sd + 15 — 2md — 6m ; 
aleorithe . Well consider the possibility of rejecting the former 
man favor of the latter, 


. IS lysis of the study by Orleans and Loucks we 
COVere a vered that Some of the student deficiencies that they un 
-a Se not from “wrong learnings” as they claim, but from 


St 


fter extensive experience with the different types. The 


e has been taught the following algorithm, how- | | 
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inevitable tendencies inherent 
studied and the nature of the 


the suh; 

C human mind. Havin DJect beih 
source of these tendencies toward error, however, we ized the 
appropriate methods of counteracting them- N preserie 


-1 
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- However, since initial unders 


- Use algorithms that reveal m 


- To keep meaning in the fore 


HIGH POINTS 
in the nature of 


We can agree with Orleans and Louck 
portance of teachin 


S on the funda 
manipulation. 


g for understanding as 


Menta] im- 


tanding of meani 
on is increasing] 
fore reteach m 


into the background as attenti 
chanical manipulation, there 
again. 


ng tends to fade 
y focussed on me- 
eanings again and 


- Because skills learned in isolation 


„will interfere with each other 
in combination, reteach meanings on each level of complexity, 
and give specific drill on each level of complexity, 


eaning instead of hiding it, even if 
they take more time. 


ground, always estimate your an- 


swer before solving, and check your answer after solving. 


Implicit relationships are not spontaneously perceived. This is 
especially true of generalizations. To teach them, provide ir 
perience with many specific situations in which the relationship 
is implicit, and then teach the relationship explicitly. 


Skill deteriorates with disuse. For the development of es 
levels of skill needed in advanced work, teach hg My igs 
use, with due regard for the principles listed above. he 
responsibility that the colleges themselves must undertake. 


CNOC 


DOUBLE-FAULT so demand 
Timotheus, an old well-known music-teacher, = wi 

double payment of all those pupils who had taken io he gave 

other teachers before they came to him; the reason t than those who 

that he had much more trouble in teaching these pp them of: 

had not already acquired bad habits for him to bres 

and do likewise, ye teachers of languages! 


e. 
Otto Jespersen in How to Teach a Foreign 


A— 





Well as skil i 





The Antiquarian’s Corner 
FANCY FREE iý | 
imes wonder what thoughts and flights of fancy 
Do you Arane the minds of the pupils as you try to stir their 
are coursing ? As you speak of other times and places do the pupils 
praon ves transported so that they identify themselves with the 
feel ae pt era or do they raise their hands intently and ask 
people ns work is required for the examinations? Or are their 
a something else like the game being played that day? 
min¢ 


literature you will find varied answers. David Morton, the 
ei poet, speaks for one group in his lovely sonnet, The School- 
m ’ | 


boy Reads His Iliad.* | 


The sounding battles leave him nodding still: 
The din of javelins at the distant wall , 
Is far too faint to wake that weary will 

That all but sleeps for cities where they fall. 

He cares not if this Helen’s face were fair, 

Nor if the thousand ships shall go or stay; 
„In vain the rumbling chariots throng the air 

With sounds the centuries will not hush away. 

Beyond the window where the spring is new, 

Are marbles in a Square, and tops again, 

And floating voices tell him what they do; _ 

Luring his thought from these long-warring men,— | 
And though the camp be visited with gods, 

e dreams of. marbles, and of tops, and nods. , 
ey a darian likes this poem not only for its — 
sionally remi sa dor the probable truth of the are si 
to an older miscent of his Own experiences, For consolation he ia 

rote in Writer, an antiquarian of the past, Anatole ee 
“Les _Gifferent vein on the same topic in the sketch en 

e day no Paroles de Décius Mus” in Le Livre de Mon dmi 
in this pi Anatole France, or Pierre Nozière as he calls himsel 


'S Piece Picked ivy in a book-stall along 
' u in a 
Be quays, Ri n P a battered copy of Livy 


the line, “The 
ONES OF the B, arotigh the pages, he came upon 


oman army reached Canusium under the shelter 
; | 


ge 1920-1045, by Dayid Morton, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945). 


rN a 
P 
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of night.” Immediate] une, 


y he thought of his 
Monsieur Chotard. ` 


1947) 
Latin, ; 


One-time teacher of 


The portrait of M. Chotard belongs to the galle 
table pen sketches of teachers. Old but’ well-preseryey 
was a timid soul easily frightened on the battlefield cf w 
indomitable hero in the classroo Me but an 


m. Text in hand, he led 
of Brutus at Philippi with unsurpassable grandeur, cone Soldier 
heroism! His body was of this world but his soul belonge Te and 

RE 


other world entirely. He bled with Leonidas at Thermopylae l 
on Themistocles’s ship in the Bay of Salamis, fought in the es 
next to the consul Aemilius Paulus at Cannae, and fel] bleeding i 


Lake Trasimene where a fisherman later recovered his knight’s ring 
He defied Caesar and the gods at Pharsalia, and brandished his 


broken sword over the body of Varus in the Hercynian forest, - 


In his daily life he was afraid of burglars, mad dogs, thunder, 


Chotarg 


carriages, and of everything near and far which could hurt the hide _ 


of an honest man. However, in the classroom he was a redoubtable 
warrior who did not spurn the use of the most tricky stratagems. One 
of his favorite ruses was to draw the Roman army into a defile and 
to crush it with boulders—with or without the compliance and coop- 
eration of the Romans. ro ee, s 


“He assigned us as composition topics, in Latin as ‘well oe, 
French, battles, sieges, expiatory and propitiatory sie spe al 
while reading the corrected copies of these narratives meee a 
his eloquence before us. His style and diction expresse ad occasion 
martial enthusiasm in both languages. Sometimes he ‘ hments, but 
to interrupt the flow of ideas to mete out deserved apes ts; wit 
the tone of his voice remained heroic throughout aia as a co 
the result that, speaking with the same delivery; ar ale handing 
exhorting his troops and now as a teacher of the thir Jat it was iM- 
out penalties, he so disturbed the minds of the sh eal speaking: 
possible to tell whether it was the.consul or the with an ine ple 
One day he outdid himself in this type of dt took the trou 
parable speech which we all knew by heart. I mys 


ġ °,,° ie le wor . 
to write it in my notebook without omitting a'sin9 


na for! 
zy near it Í 
“Here it is just as I heard it, and just as | rings i” my 
seems to me that the thick voice of M. Chotara >. 


š it we 
ears and fills them with its monotonous solemnt y 


” 
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of Unforget. | 


a „pijdianianš COMMER iuti oii T 
| 7° THE LAST WORDS OF DECIUS MUS* 


d About to devote himself to the divine Manes and already 

sing upon the flanks of his fiery charger with his spurs, 

aaran Mus turned for the last time to his comrades-at-arms 
and said to them: 


«Jf you do not better observe the rules about keeping 
‘quiet, I will keep you all in. For our fatherland, I am enter- 
ing immortality. The abyss awaits me. I am about to die 
for the common safety. Monsier Fontanet, you will please 
copy ten pages of the rules of grammar. So, in his wisdom, 
has decreed Jupiter Capitolinus, the eternal guardian of the 
Eternal City. Monsieur Noziére, if, as it seems to me, you 
are again passing your homework to Monsieur Fontanet for 
him to copy as he generally does, I will write to your father. 
It is just and proper that a citizen should sacrifice himself 
for the common safety. Envy me and do not weep for me. It 
is stupid to laugh without cause. Monsieur Noziére, you will 
stay after school on Thursday. My example will live among 
you. Gentlemen, your tittering is such a nuisance that I 
can’t tolerate it. I will tell the principal about your behavior. 
And, from the bosom of Elysium which lies open for the 
shades of heroes, I shall see the virgins of the Republic hang 
garlands of flowers at the feet of my statues.’” 


| * * x 
an might be expected, some of the pupils found this combination 
who i ig Chotard very amusing. Among them was little Pierre 
main] a’ a tremendous inclination to laughter which he exercised 
i E ee the last words of Decius Mus. “When, after giving us 
yom Jest cause for laughter, Monsieur Chotard added that it ts 
* Publi i l 
Romans a oe Mus was one of the consuls during the war between the 
battle of Ve Latins in 340 B.C, Each consul dreamed the night before the 
Were “de cenis that the army of one side and the general of the other 
Whose Th to death. The two consuls thereupon agreed that ae te 
ey to d as began to waver should devote himself and the army O 
to give ma When the left wing commanded by Decius Mus first g= 
Romans „7> he rushed into the thickest of the enemy and was slain. 
battle „p Subsequ tl : ee his example in the 
ttle of eats “atly won the battle. His son imitated his a eta are 
found in Li, om against the Gauls in 295 B.C. The ses . 
"Ys Book VIII, Chapter IX atid Book X, Chapter XX r 
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ICH Poin lune: 
stupid to laugh without cause, I hid my head in a gi 147) 
lost all idea of what was going on. Those who have n Chong, 

sides at the age of fifteen with a crazy fit of E i Sp 
of penalty work have missed a rare pleasure.” unde 


Still, when he didn’t cause the youngster ‘to laugh, M | 
filled him with enthusiasm. The boy, unlike the lad i otar 
poem, didn’t dream of tops, but felt instead “the at Orton’s 
nobility in what is so well named belles-lettres,” until he ca 
believe as so few, do today that “six or Seven years of Hise git to 
ture give to a mind well prepared to receive it, an Ae 
strength and beauty which can be obtained in no Other way” 
Even the Chotards help -for in the boy. were inspired sublime 
dreams, one of which Pierre Noziére always had whenever he heard 
M. Chotard:intone the words, “The remnants of the Roman army 
gained Canusium under the shelter of -night.” z 


-Little Pierre.did not sleep while cities and armies. fell nor did he 


dream of marbles and tops but instead he dreamed this dream: 
“I saw passing in silence, by the light of. the: moon, in. a: bare 


countryside, along a road lined with tombs, pale faces begrimed with 


blood and dust, dented helmets, tarnished and, battered. breastplates, 
and broken swords. And ‘this vision, -half-veiled and slow to fade, 


was so impressive, so sad and :proud, that my heart used. to leap a “a 


sorrow and admiration in my breast.” - , 


e 


‘cc ° . . id en” 
_ Truly, as Anatole France comments, “The imagination of chilar 


1s marvelous. What remarkable dreams pass through the ts s 
little scamps!” Unfortunately, on the most recent occasion i ty- sim 
Latin students read the last words of Decius Mus (in ‘he St Louis 
plified and abridged version) the Dodgers were payne Jes polissons 
Cardinals in that famous play-off series. I am sure tha nse reall 
had their dreams too and that like’ Decius Mus they ial dreams 
devote themselves to’save the day! You , | syal 
ass through the minds of our youngsters aa S 
Gas tla ‘ ! Samuel J. Tilden ue 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN EARTH arpe scienc? 


i ing in it” 
During the war the problem of curriculum making 1 cally et | 
ess 


hati 
offered no great challenge. The army and maa j aa was essen ed 
known that knowledge of topography and me nd officers CO” 
to the members of the armed forces. Experienc 


“ofl 
‘rection 
e direc 
s œ an C 
with earth-science teachers, giving very clear 
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elevation, graceful 





lit they g 
ra 


oe 


gARTH SCIENCE —————— 


materials that should be included in the course of study 
about en and for topography and map reading. 
for ert these requirements are no longer a major consideration 
seca is to revert to the original course of study in earth 
the ten 


which in content has much in its favor. However, a newer 
science, 


oach to the subject and a more realistic treatment of earth | 
appr 


ace materials are necessary to meet present-day needs, In many 
oa instructors of earth science are once again going through the 
ee of preparing students to pass the Regents examinations be- 
ae they need additional Regents credit for graduation. This situ- 
ation is all too familiar to teachers who long to make their subject 
a delight, and not one in which facts must be mastered. 

Another problem is the increasing number of less-gifted pupils 
in the high schools, an inevitable outcome of the laws requiring 
pupils to remain in school until a certain age. These problems are 
not necessarily insurmountable to the resourceful teacher. Steps can 
be taken to adjust the course of study to the pupils’ needs, and 
Regents examinations should not be a requirement for the less- 
gifted pupil. For such students earth science is a rich field for 


developing those intangible qualities that make a well-adjusted 
personality, 


PROBLEM SOLVING. There is no doubt that problem-solving 
ae be the major activity in earth science, Developing the ability 
grak problems through to a logical conclusion is one of the most 
ep objectives of education. The world today is badly shat- 
engage j KS NESOUECES woefully depleted because man does not 
oie ae thinking. Had humanity been trained to reason 
unction A this recent war would never have occurred. It is the 
at the N educators to train our youth to think critically so 
y may | 


Parents have tri ive effectively in the democratic world that their 


© tried to build for them. 
Problems “ence lends itself readily to an organization built around 
ing b arge and small. These problems develop critical 
lating of a requiring the use of facts and information, the formu- 
“Clentific mi “ses, the drawing of conclusions and the growth of 
rich lif udes, maginativeness, ingenuity, and creativeness. 

have to p, S One that is crowded with problems and decisions that 
Pupils to Wane Therefore, problem-solving is essential to train 
emselves to a world fraught with daily problems, 
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HI 


GH POINT S rp: 
Self-confidence develo Uune, 


l ps from the acquisition of a ae 1947) 
of information, an outcome of problem-solving actives WING stock 
of intellectual power, furthermore, result Hes, A 


S Seng 
from the se of Mater} t 
& of conclusions. _ als 


EARTH SCIENCE IS ADAPTABLE, 
grade advisers, and teachers are all too wel 
problem that maladjusted pupils create in a 
ment in varying degrees is common in large 
These maladjustments may be caused by an 
tors such as ineffective parental control, 
insecurity, lack of affectionate understanding, a sense of inadequacy 
and, most frequently, a sense of failure. The problem of improving 
home relations for the pupil is not within the s 

However, we most certainly can improve s 
our students will not leave our high schools embittered because of 
an overwhelming sense of failure and inadequacy resulting from 
- their inability to cope with the subjects of our high school curricu- 


in the studying of issues and the drawin 


Guidance 


l aware of the 

school, and maladias 
numbers of our Pupils, 
umber of different fac- 
broken homes, 


lum. Earth science, although rich in problems and materials for’ 


the superior student, can be adjusted to the needs of the less gifted. 
Here the quarrel begins. Many teachers unrealistically believe ie 
a subject should not be impoverished for those who are unable 
master the content of the course of study. Such educators are ace 
fully aware that one of the primary functions of pri oe 
develop an integrated personality in every i e ence?” 
has personality to do with the course of study in fa rogram i 
these people may ask. The answer is that a successf d by sim- 
all subjects as well as in earth science should be ea nie normal 
plifying the course of study so that failure, n > the less bright 
personality development, may not be inevitable to 

pupils. 


in the very ”? 
EARTH SCIENCE ACTIVITIES. However, in the Y: $ failure 


. in amount”. ces 
of things, every human being must accept a certa erience> 


: t 
. bd 1 1S one tha 
and frustration, for the integrated personality Creativenes 


some conflicts and is not free of frustration. ad in the improv" f 
important in the development of personality a ‘ence can and raik 
of mental health. The course of study in earth ze in creati e Wal 
provide many opportunities for students to eng geoning into 


bur 
I have found students who were glum recluses 
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Counselors, 


Poverty, | 


cope of this discussion, - 
chool conditions so that . 


_ Mterest that will cont 


Bua C 


-a 


BRARY npe l os 
LIBR ugh such creative activities as constructing relief models 
beings ae maps, drawing charts of geological cross sections, 
from sind weather instruments, and organizing mineral collections. 
assem 1 


ay be termed extra-curricular by some because these activities 
Th arri Stied on as club work. In reality they are co-curricular, 
ma 


. -e the curriculum is the sum total of all the pupil’s experiences 
a e school. Indubitably, creative activities help to cushion the 
ana of conflicts in the lives of pupils because creativeness occupies 
1 


a mind which might otherwise be engaged in worry over personal 


problems. | $ rx 

LEISURE. Like many other subjects in the curriculum, earth 
science should provide -hobbies that are valuable in enriching leisure 
moments. Such unit studies as rocks and minerals should be so 
organized and presented that an abiding interest may be awakened 
in the student. It has been my experience that pupils can be stimu- 


lated to observe rocks carefully when they are vacationing away 
from the city. Very often apparently indifferent pupils have brought 


me rock specimens which they wished to have identified. During the 
war one of my former students, who had become a soldier, sent to 
me for identification some mineral specimens found in some far 


distant field. No doubt this boy was escaping from possible boredom 
and worry during his leisure time by engaging in a worth-while 
Pastime. It can be a S 


; ource of great satisfaction to the teacher to 
realize that his presentation of the course of study can stimulate an 
Psychiatrist ontinue for years afterward. It is well known by 
mental h rA interests and hobbies play a fundamental role in 
Of our ou th. Hf we can improve the mental health and personality 
tensions A » We shall have taken a stride forward in reducing those 
Tesources at lead to Costly and destructive wars and in building 
Problem fone the pupil that foster a rich and happy life. The 
“Ounselors ar iia health is one that confronts not only guidance 
as well, he, Psychiatrists but curriculum makers in earth science 
Problem.so} vere it should be a major consideration along with 

igen techniques when the course of study is being revised. 
“TON Grover Cleveland High School 

l do not q | DO NOT LOVE THEE, DR. FELL : 
You stea © thee, Dr. Fell. The reasons why I now will tell 
| "p € circulation desk when the squad boy ‘on duty 
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tiie, HIGH P 
happens to be in one of your classes, With your r 
ficantly tap your Delaney book, and the 
ment into your hand. You keep that best seller for sey Gree. 
you and Mrs. Fell and your sisters and your cousins ia Weeks, tit) 
have perused it. And finally, when en route to the libra z 
the book, with nary a cent in your pocket for overdue. 
it over to a passing member of your department, who Win 
story for his wife to take to the country for a two weekg 


You often neglect to distribute overdue no 
section room, Dr. Fell. If the small slips fl 
onto the floor, you will not stoop to retrieve them. And 
you unearth an old notice buried several weeks amon 
you pencil “Pupil says this was returned LONG AG 
to expose our supposed negligence. But if, through 
a-notice is sent you for a pupil not in your section, you do not take 
the trouble to inform us so we can correct our records. 

You push aside the barriers and come into our work section, Dr. 
Fell. With head on the bias, you read the titles on the spines of the 
new books assorted in piles at various stages of preparation. You pull 
out whichever volume strikes your fancy. If you decide you've mis- 
judged the cover, you drop it back atop any pile; if you decide you 

want it, you clamor for it, even if the shellac isn’t dry.. 
- You go to class, Dr, Fell, and like a Hollywood press mare 
your pupils that Adventures of a Ballad Singer has just arr which 
the library. Many of them rush in, asking for our sole copy, 
you've spirited away to your locker. 

Without fore-warning, you refer 100 pupils to a chap 
You're Going to College,” for a report on the morrow: 
bird, scarcely believing her luck at finding 1t on a 
withdrawn the book, so we proceed to track-her dow fice 
is not on file in the office, but one of her classmates fies in wait for 
health education with her next period. Our Sed A sick pass = 
her, but Ann Earlybird has flown, having cnn ue brought 2° 
ten minutes before, incapacitated by nervous fa ols yho. ie 
by your recent assignment to list the aviators a m a limite he ef 

You insist that your classes choose a on n items are x petit 
list, Dr. Fell, without ascertaining whether ‘ast 5 
or in demand by other teachers. You are app LIB 
tions, and tell them there’s always the 


OIN TS | June, D) 
ed pencil ; 
boy slips Gentlemen. Signi. 


you turn 


tS a good 
vacation, 


tices to Pupils in your 


if, by chance, 
§ your papers, 
O” on the form 


t, tell 


a’ 
Jf 
y T 
à 
$ -F s 
- "Sate : 
= + ” n. 
è (Sd 
` n 


LIBRARY 


transferred to 


y out of your mailbox | 


a clerical error, a 


_ tated b 


damant aga R A RY (by 


n a branch public library), when there aren’t enough 
which y iee borough for the harassed children to share. 
copies 11. 


dreaded days of mass migration, when study halls are 

On those the library because of special activities in the audi- 

-m you either do not appear at all for your post, or you arrive 

Sd enie early, deaf and blind to infractions of rules while 
a 4 À 


within our portals. i 3 

During long assembly periods when your class is not programmed 
for auditorium attendance, you round up the trouble-makers in your 
room, Dr. Fell, and send them to the library to disturb the peace 
there. And when your study hall charges get out of bounds, you 
restore order by packing them off to our sanctum. 


When it’s your turn to sponsor an assembly program, you borrow 
our book truck to carry necessary supplies and equipment; and our 
individual study table, from which to distribute awards; and our 
large paste jar to hold the flowers; all of which items you make no 
effort to return after the ceremony is over. 


You are always cadging paper clips, rubber bands, and Scotch 


` tape, Dr. Fell. You never have a blotter, even though you don’t re- 


turn the ones we lend you. You would like to use quantities of mend- 
18 tissue and leather casirig for Mother Goose and other dismantled 
items in Junior’s home library. Whenever we have to type an anno- 
ishi ibliography, you have your stencil in our Royal, awaiting the 
B i touches of a decorative border which will jam the * of our 
ine, a 
rat n the library, Dr. Fell, with test papers scattered all 
readers ioeie desirably located table. You commandeer innocent 
the buildin ming them to add up your marks and to run errands about 
Corner an & without making out a proper pass. You appropriate a 
and dingter unannounced interviews with precocious pupils 
Youngsters = Parents and visiting firemen. You hush neighboring 
tion of si © are enthusiastic over having at last found a descrip- 
faculty "i nal; while shortly afterward you play Stentor for a 
Yora conf " across the room who isn’t sure whether it’s a normal 
d “rence day schedule, 
° Not love thee, Dr. Fell, 


I 
i Scawerg 1 of Science 
: ART Bronx High School o 
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. CONSIDER . 
Perhaps you saw the cartoon in which a burly ra ON 
dainfully looks down upon an elderly schoolmarm ner), dis. 
500 times on a paper against her car, — 


« ly writ; 
I must ob : riting 
Doesn’t the same shoe feel uncomfortable, undignif, raffi lights,» 
on the other foot? 


Obviously, good will from adults is contingent upo 


: no . 
fairness to them when they are students. Children nt Sense of 


are Competent 
children seem 
will complain 
S unfair. The 


judges in evaluating our character. Often too many 
to accuse the very same teacher of being unfair. Pupils 
about a strict teacher but won’t hate her unless she į 
teacher with tongue in cheek and chi 
freezes her students with a cantankerous look, doesn’t make friends, 
Yet this teacher would be up in arms were her superior to pontificate 
as she does. Therefore, is it at all surprising to hear so many adults 
praise us with audible damns? , fs 


DO UNTO OTHERS. A “sneak attack” by a supervisor who 


makes a routine class visit and harps on trifles brings forth cries of 


unfairness. Yet the same objectors will spring a “commando” test, 
covering footnotes, on hapless pupils. Teachers themselves should 
practice some positive tricks of the trade—to win friends. oo 

Have*you watched the genuine surprise and joy that light a ki 
dent’s face when you take the trouble to ascertain from the roll poo 
her birthday and mention it? i 


-_ 


; ” dent 
Have you experienced the bewildered “thank you” from a stu 


a 
i s ex ressed 
returning from an illness or absence after you have exp : 


wish or a condolence? Friendliness begets friends. cajesing @ 
‘Have you prevented a worried student’s heart: So eal rt 

beat by posting the Regents’ marks a day before the 

are issued?  ' . 
Why not comment on the dress, manners, bearing, -x 

pupils and delight in their feeling of friendliness ie ict 

on an incorrigible “toughie” and watch the thaw 

little compliment or praise, but follow it up. 
Why not pick up a conversation with suomy 

period and make them feel you are one T i 

develop more concepts of tolerance than = Ee a beaten 

accomplish. After graduation they will ppe T nen 

' your door; and you won’t have to invent a 


62 A f 


clothes of Y u 
you: i a å 


“poys”? You 
ee confabs 


fied, and asinine 


ps on both shoulders, who 







t 


jal 
during the officia i 






5 ICAL CONSIDERATIONS i =< 
pEDAGO ‘or prefects who handle the senior applications to 
y aa trouble to check on the spelling, sentence struc- 
colleges ever tase the senior gives in trying to sell his personality 
ture, and a and weep at the inability of our seniors to 
to the college: sale. Such obvious achievements as belonging to 
make @ Pe Bae camp counselor, scout leader, auxiliary fireman, 
Junior anes forgotten. Point out omissions to the’ student and 
a? an adult friend. — ae” na 


How man 


THE SAVING GRACE. "Tis true that the teacher acquires that 


typical “frozen pan” look because of the constant tension_in the 


classroom. Yet no one is so doctrinaire as to deny that the emotional 
block could be relieved if these teachers would, to cite just a few 
suggestions, be better prepared, organize their work properly, always 
keep all students busy, and above all, use a little patience coupled 


_ with common sense. A pinch of tact or humor is more effective than 
- a verbal blast. My French professor once walked into’ class an 


found a large inscription on the board, ‘“Professor———————s 
an ASS.” He looked at the class and said not a word. He picked up 
the chalk and in bold letters printed DRIVER after the ASS, turned 
around and gave the class a triumphant wink, which was more salu- 
lary than a thundered phillipic in French or in any other language. 
One can hear the audible muttering, “You wouldn’t say that if 
. $ = tokate potential gangsters in my school.” Most of my teach- 
$ = been done in tough schools. It isn’t at all difficult to show 
rn warmth and tact. An example—I was “policing” the lunch 
of vena rn gh school during the depression. With the suddenness 
characters ‘ghting a long queue of underprivileged and ungrateful 
and chant ra were getting free lunches) began a snake dance 
en Scramb| leader, a really troublesome egg (who should have 
) © shoot; a before he got to high school, and who spent his spare 
faded for be ae a the city’s happy dumping grounds), was now 
e usual m © girls’ section brandishing a large dead mouse, Using 
Ser wi cthods would have meant facing the collective Bronx 
akina 2" intensity of 150 decribels. 
Desde ~~ attempt to stop him and his pious followers, I walked 
ona riot che TY, explaining to him that he would be locked up 
Nearest i T if he didn’t put the object of distraction arira 
ed like can and then turn around and dismiss na “i -s 
“a charm. The next period he got his pink card W 
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recommendation for lenienc 
tion to start the riot. The 
‘less guilty than the upright 
desk as a temptation for the 


dn’t Create 

S there. Indeed ia 
acs a good Watch A Was 
Pupil to steal, n the 


dead Creature wa 
teacher who lea 
undisciplined 


HUMANITY. Space does not 
ways in which we antagonize stu 
human relationship between tea 
point of view, aren’t most chil 


permit the tro 


ttin out 
dents and how he oi 


a lon 
dren’s “crimes” 4 range 


. ‘ n usuall subj 
our microscopic exaggeration at that particul Y subjected to 


° y ar moment? z 
pay physically to work up an emotional froth Does it 


o a eai 
who often display a positive genius for obtu a 93 kidi 
Pll admit that some are beyond aid. With th 
settle the matter in back-alley style, we m 
them conform but not subscribe to our sens 
our hearts out? What then is the solution? S 
drop that bossy,~holier-than-thou attitude 
matizes a teacher in any outside group). Let’s turn on a little 
warmth, a smile, kindness, consideration, a little tact; and let's de- 
velop a sense of humor! Let’s live and stop excusing our pupils for 


existing. In short, let’s translate our pedagogical copy-book maxims 
of creed into deed. 7 | 


Max EPSTEIN 


ese, even if we were to 
ight succeed in making 


imple indeed. First, let’s 


LET'S GO HOSTELING THIS SUMMER 


: e definite - 
A hostel vacation is ideal for our teen agers. It has thes 


advantages : x 
1. It is healthful outdoor recreation. 4 ti 
. 2. It is inexpensive, costing but $1.00 to $2.00 a day, on 7 
non-commercial basis. „y tours and vis! 
3. It brings out the spirit of adventure in planning 
new places. his or her OW% 
4. It makes for self-reliance as the youth is ae p ite gamble, ° 
5. It fosters good personal habits as hostelers do : sl 
drink liquor. “1 and build interna 
6. The foreign tours tend to foster good wi : ny, ff 
friendships. | . history, ge08 
7. The rears supplement our educational ur owen 
In 1937 the late President Roosevelt sal i of thing 3” 
to all hostelers. I was brought up on this sort ©” ss 


i ine ti 
the reed for hosteling. From the time I was nine | 
64 | 
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ting 





: J ; 
y. After all, he di Vane, 1947) 


e all the 
n l 
cher and pupil. From "MPTOVE the 


seness and arrogance? 


e of values. So why eat _ q 
(an attitude which stig- | > 
New Utrecht High School 


_ Obtained 


. OUR TOUR. Th 


G e e. 
posTELIN f my holidays bicycling on the Continent. This was 
J spent ae oa I ever had—far better than schools. The more 

uca 


the best ; the better citizen he becomes not only of his own country 
one trave 5 < i 


put of the world.” 


PES OF TOURS. There are three types of hostel tours avail- 
TY 


our youths and faculties this summer: first the two or three 
a organized international tours (including one to the Soviet 
mon 


Union) ; second, the one or two week tours to New England, New - 
n , z 


ia; thi individual trips “go as you 

tate, and Pennsylvania ; third the in 
a with no fixed itinerary. About 90% of the hostelers travel 
vi bicycle. The rest go afoot, in canoes or on horseback. Motorized 


transport is not permissible, except to arrive at point of departure. 


Six of the foreign tours are work projects; i.e., the groups will 
rebuild hostels destroyed by the war. Assignments will be rotated to 
permit educational contacts. At present negotiations are under way 
to organize a floating youth hostel, which will carry thousands of 
hostelers from this country to Europe, returning to these shores 
with an equal number of European students eager to see the won- 
ders of America. This argosy travel should reduce the round trip 
ocean fare to about $100. If it is not possible to acquire the Argosy, 
the round trip will be from $300 to $400. Sailings will be scheduled 
around the end of June, returning about the first of September. All 
American 


1 and foreign youth organizations meeting certain minimum 
requireme 


oe eon on the Argosy and the international tours may be 
M by writing direct to American Youth Hostels at Northfield, 
assachusetts. sy 


e Newtown High School Bicycle Club and A.Y.H. 
rst two w ek ing a two week international tour to Canada ae 
Where pos $ S in July. The 35 cent a night hostels will be us 

will acco “<3 otherwise the low priced tourist homes and me, 
tour rete odata ihe group. The proposed route of the 500 mile, 
en unde, ^t New York City with a sail to Albany via Day Lanet: 
Plain, La = Own power to Saratoga, Lake George, Lake oo 
and endin ` Placid, Plattsburg, Montreal, Three Rivers, Quebec, 
turn will § at 


apter is planni 


Sceni = € Via train and boat. Stopovers will be made at ene 
© an istoric interest such as Saratoga National Battlehec 
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nts will be eligible for Argosy transportation. Further 


the famous Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre. The re- | 
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Park, Lake George, Plains of Abraham i NTS une, 


2 n 
F rench will have an opportunity to read eal pach 
the natives living in the St. Lawrence River vall 
high school and college students have alr a own 
Like all hostel tours it is nonprofit and 
(Qualification requirements are the o j 

, a wnershi : ; 
bicycle, ability to pedal 50-60 miles a day, and e A a lightweight 
Let’s all organize a_hostel chapter in ey r references.) 


open to all qualifie 


s ery New “BEE aa 
school and go hosteling this summer, y | ci City high 
SUMMARY OF, INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL OF THE 
AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS, 1947 
Tour 
No. Title Areas Dates | Gia 
1. Montreal and Quebec New England July7to | $110. 
Quebec August 29 l 
Montreal 
2. Gaspé Vermont June 30th ! $125. 
Gaspé to August 25th 
Maine, etc. Aan 
3. Argosy Europe Juneto ~ _ $100to 
September $300. 
4. Rolling Youth Hostel Canada July 1st- $275. 
East to West . Pacific Coast August 30th 
Ozarks 
Washington | 7 
5. Rolling Youth Hostel Canada July 1st- $275. 
West to East East Coast’ August 30th 
Southern U. S. 
' : h- $275. 
o. Alaska Via boat and trail July 5t r 
McKinley Park September 2n 
Matanuska 
Valley - 
d $215. ai 
7. Mexico Atlantic to July 3rd- from Lat 
Pacific Coasts August 31st 
of Mexico aa | 
e $29 fi 
8. Central America Guatemala, Sal- July 2nd from Laredo 


vador, Honduras, August 31st 
Nicaragua 
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ING FOR BOYS 


MAK 7 
HOMEM rk Project Brussels and 2 to 3 months Not stated « 
9, Belgium Wo World War II 
Battlefields 
Rebuild Hostels 
: Project Jura, Alpsand 2to3months $200. plus 
10, French Work Froj Spanish Border ocean 
i Rebuilding pes transport 
Work Project Rotterdam, 2to3months $200. plus 
11, Holland i The Hague, ocean 
Amsterdam, etc. transport 
Rebuilding . 
12. German Work Project American Zone Same. Not stated 
; : ; Rebuilding 
13. Russian Work Project Selected Group Same ' Not stated 
P . Proposed _ 
14. Central Europe - Riviera, _ Same $200. plus 
Switzerland _ ocean . 
Luxembourg transport 
15. Scandinavia Denmark, Same -  $200. plus 
r Sweden and ocean 
| - Finland transport 
16. British Isles `- England, Scot- Same Same 
land, Ireland 


-Rotanp C. Gerst 


Ho HOMEMAKING FOR BOYS 
whether Boe — Originally it was an experiment to determine 
S 1 
Could b ; í 
us a j= ulated into a Food Trades Vocational High School. 


a long waiting m was opened. Today, four years later, we have 


the Course, wou] d an boys and those who, having once taken 


Modeling a oe , 
ers, 


High Sant in April, 1943 when James Fenimore Cooper Junior 
1o Create r iney Open its doors for the first time. I was asked 
Schoo}. Th; Department in Homemaking for boys in an; all-boys 
l believe a Seemed an Opportunity to prove many ideas in which 

~ “Mong them: that boys like to cook; that a delinquent 


r stay here than enroll in the other shops, 
electric wiring, sheet metal, tailoring, clay 
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boy or a truant bo 


y might find in cooking a req 
school ; that a boy with retarded mental ability could peeing to 
in this subject; and that all boys ought to know more m his 0 

hold arts than they do. , OUE house. 


FUNCTIONAL LEARNING. All of our 
giving our boys a feeling of confidence in 
world outside of Harlem. As a less priv 
deliberately avoid social contacts which wo 
cism. Sometimes this hypersensitiveness 
surliness and antisocial behavior and this 
intensive guidance at this phase of our pupils’ 

The Food Shop is part of the school 
subject matter and social living. It gives the boy 
work together on a functional ‘project, actually 
is sold and eaten, to participate in social ex 
pupil and pupil, and pupil and teacher. 


curriculum js 
meeting situatio 
ileged racial 
uld expose th 
takes the ap 


ns in the 
Sroup they 


pearance of 


lives, 


S an opportunity to 
to prepare food that 


THE FOOD SHOP PROGRAM. The Food Shop combines senior 
| ~ high school food trades work with the junior high school curriculum 





of homemaking. As part of this program, these boys, without any 
~ previous knowledge of cooking, in three weeks time begin the oper- 
ation of a commercial restaurant. Programs are the same as a 
in any other metropolitan junior high school—with one oe 
the boys attend classes for four consecutive periods in = tie! 
morning (once a week) instead of the usual double shop perio , 
periods twice a week), . con of i foods 
Our department, with a faculty of three, yei of the class 
laboratory and a teachers’ restaurant, with two-thirds The groups 
working in the former, and the remainder in the ar  arriculum 
rotate every six weeks, thus following the r Food for the 
of laboratory and apartment. In this laboratory eigin g of soup. 
restaurant is prepared, with daily menu changes—©° ie, dessert an 
hot plate, salad, hot breads, sandwiches, cake or P i; 
beverages. i maintaining 
The food laboratory is modern and well equipP “ also hav’ 
unit kitchens using both electric and gas stoves. | 


à ead 
laundry for personal and class work laundering. our boys? h 


Working in each unit kitchen is a group of 
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aimed at 


em to criti, 
emphasizes the need fop ` 


program which stresses both 


periences that involve 


Simia aA 





G FOR BOYS 


© > istant chef, a supply clerk and a helper. Each kitchen 
chef, an assis repare one or more items on the menu for the day, 
is assigned ena of six weeks, by rotation, the boys have experienced 
so that at the en ious techniques and methods required for the 
ked on the variou d . a 
and wor! of an entire menu. A class job sheet designating the 
preparation Of ai 
rair The work in the food laboratory would then be: 
by the —— , 
, q. Discussion of the menu ; 
i Nutrition—in relation to the menu 
Methods of work 
Signing of the job sheet 
2. Preparation of the Meal \ ag 
T Head Chef divides and assigns work for. cooking and clean-up. 
3. Judging of the product 
| The products are then placed on a wagon and wheeled into the 
restaurant for consumption. a 
While this has been taking place in the kitchen, the boys in the 
restaurant are at work on the following units, depending on the 
grade present: Ej > 
7A and 7B—Nutritional Clinic 
8A—Fall Term—Personal Grooming 
Spring Term—Study of Vitamins and Minerals 


- Planting a Vegetable Garden 
8B—Entertainment in the Home 


9A and 9B—Hospital Aid 


a iv Nutritional Clinic a food analysis and check-up are made 


Serri entals of nutrition. The group also maintains a Living 
In he ealing with the basic seven requirements of food. 
rte eee Grooming Unit a critical analysis of each boy is 
and afte i mg with pictures taken by the boys themselves before 
Personal ae The care of the body, hair, skin, nails, clothing, 
Durin de ` and development of job personality are discussed. 
è maintaineg Vitamin and Mineral Study term, a vegetable garden 
“re he p] ee acacia Property. Each boy has his own small patch 
Sen to oe S and cultivates the particular vegetable which he has 
y and report on, 
Use th 7 ourse on Entertainment in the Home the boys learn to 
® Rang hi a social center in order to combat the influence of 
At the end ng ey discuss games and entertainment for parties. 
| of each term a party is given, to which girls from a 





) 


to be made, the date, and the result, is posted and maintained _ 


lug OO 
ig A 
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~~ neighboring school are invited. 
E pa the Unit on Hospital Aid the subjects taught are: the « 

E room, preparation of food for the invalid, entertaining the sick Sick 
= of minor cuts, bandaging, bed making, and the management k: 
| ~ hospital kitchen. As part of the course our boys visit 

~ in the Hospital of Joint Diseases in our community, 


7 
i 


| THE TEACHERS’ RESTAURANT. By eleven. 
"morning the restaurant is set up. The procedure here is the 
- for all grades; tables, steam tables, menu cards, sal 
_~ cussion of the menu. The problem of serving during 
| is solved by twenty-two students who have volunta 
their own lunch period on the day that they have Food Shop. These 
boys are assigned to stations as follows: twelve waiters, two bus. 
boys, food checker, cashier, who maintains all the books, and six 
steam table attendants. 
While the boys are serving the food, they are guided in the cor- 


Same 


the lunch Period 


rect procedure. After the lunch has been served and the teachers 


have left the restaurant, the boys are told what they did right and 
what was wrong. They review the entire lunch hour as a class lesson. 
These boys then clean the restaurant and carry the dishes to the 
kitchen, — 

Another class of boys is assigned for two-periods in the afternoon 
to wash the dishes and clean the kitchen laboratory. ` | 

It is worth noting that the entire project is self-sustaining, the 
income from the lunches being sufficient to defray all expenses. 


SOCIAL LIVING. Besides the mastery of the subject ‘matter de- 
scribed above and besides the functional project of running E 
teachers’ luncheon restaurant, the Food Shop is an integral part z: 
_ the life of the school in many other ways. Among them pa 
mentioned. the following: 


l. Correlation with Other Departments in the School 
a. Integrated Program Classes 
1) A teacher of a 7A class studying China asked ram fo 
Study Chinese foods and Chinese cooking. A prog 
was arranged. : ted differ 
2) During a Pan-American Exhibit the boys magne 
ent native dishes, cooking them and serving them 
b. Health Department ¡splays 
When this department needs food exhibits, iy op 
it can always count on the Food Shop for help. 


r this 


etc.» 
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rily re-arranged ` ; 
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> BOYS 
oMEMAKING FOR BOY 
f Guidance Department . th ” conf 
m ‘darice counselor arranges three parents’ conferences on 
The pae Ni Thursdays in March and in October for the 
ae ts of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades respectively. 
para meetings, held in the library of the school, begin at 1:00 
T i ock. At 3:00, the parents are invited to the teachers’ restau- 
mat where they are served coffee and delicious cake made by 
their sons. 


2. Trips Outside the School 
ital of Joint Diseases ; a l 
* es part of the course in hospital aid in the ninth year, the boys 
visit the kitchen in the hospital and work with the dietician. 
, Christmas Treat 
P As a special treat for their services, the boys are taken to one 
of the large motion picture. houses downtown at Christmas time. 


3. Visitors to the School 
a. Principals’ Institute | ia 
Recently a group of newly appointed principals, visiting a 
neighboring school for observation, came to our school for a 
special luncheon party. ` 
b. Community Agencies 
At least once a term several heads of community groups join 
with the assistant superintendent and several principals in the 
district in a luncheon conference. ae 
& Visitors from Other States and Other Countries 
Among the interesting items might be mentioned the serving of 
“Swedish meat balls” to a Swedish educator who visited us 
recently, 
4. Parents’ Association 


A workshop meeting was held recently in the Food Shop to 


teach the parents about the “Basic Seven” and how to prepare 
a nourishing lunch. 


5. Senior Prom 


One reason for the great success of the term-end dance is the 
tefreshment table. The boys of the homemaking department 


| ing the tables, and serving the refreshments. 
CONCE A 


j 
make an important contribution here by buying the food, arrang- 


| 


| 


to help p OLON. The Food Shop, which began as an experiment | 


now bee to matriculate into a Food Trades High School, has 


. me a shop which ; ired by boys who are not 
appl P which is eagerly desired by 
ke ne for Food Trades. It has taken its place with the ae 
= exploratory experience and as an experience in socia 
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SIGH POINTS Lune 
3 ' So many worthwhile character traits are developed i , 
= rience that it is possible here to mention only a few: 
= Children like to learn in a homelike environment. 
They learn how to work with others in real life-like ṣi 
They find an opportunity to make decisions and to accept 
sponsibility. - re- 
They acquire a knowledge of food, budget-keeping, 
a home. ~ 4 
The family relationship is strengthened when the boy learns ho 
much work is involved in running a home, Preparing meals, JaA . 
ing up. He may learn to understand his mother’s work and her need ` 
for leisure time. : | 
~ What started as an experiment has now become an acknowledged 
success. This success has come because the boys are participating 
in a cooperative venture that combines life in school with life in the 
outside world of business. | 
MILDRED ENGLANDER, James Fenimore Cooper Junior High School 


1949) 
n this expe. 


tuations, 


THE VALUE OF HOME NURSING AND CHILD CARE COURSES 
, IN NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


Home nursing and child care courses were introduced into the 
New York City high schools in February, 1919, at first experi- 
mentally, under the aegis of the American Red Cross. In 1923 the 
experiment was deemed worthy of continuance and extension. For 
purposes of administrative efficiency and future expansion, the New 
York City Board of Education took over the control and licensing 


of teachers of hygiene and home nursing and instituted competitiv 
examinations. 








4 





AND CHILD CARE 
NURSING 
HOME 


only se 
eannot 


darily upon cure. The practice of nursing arts therefore 
con sentir mited to any group or groups within the com- 
be $ cent the vast majority of cases of minor illnesses are 
munity. At p the home by persons having no professional or voca- 
cared for m training. The care of the chronic patient and of the 
ae reverts to members of the household or to other non- 
conv 


professional workers. 


EXTENSION NEEDED. ‘The argument for a much wider exten- 
sion of courses of instruction in home nursing and child care is 
predicated upon the assumption that it 1S desirable to teach adoles- 
cents to perform with skill tasks which they will of necessity be 
required to perform in order to meet the exigencies of daily living, 
Therefore, if this assumption is valid, it follows that such instruc- 
tion should be made an important part of the general high school 
education of all adolescent girls. These students will be the mothers 
of tomorrow’s citizens, who certainly merit opportunities for opti- 
mum health. While we acquaint our high school students with the 
expanding horizons of preventive disease, provide skills in caring 
for the mildly or chronically ill patient, emphasize the importance of 
pre-natal and maternal care for better physical and mental child 
health, instruct them how to act wisely when illness comes or when 


accidents occur, we are building up a firm foundation for individual 


and family health and also for a life of social service in the 
community, | 


a i time when the emphasis in modern educational practice is 
ates tom the narrow confines of the traditionally rigid subject- 


culum, peas toward the personal problems-of-living curri- 
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clinquen en we are striving to overcome a rising tide of juvenile 
“Y) caused to a large extent by the lack of parental influ- 


ence and 

co 3 S > . . © p9 
Morale ; ntrol, when we, in addition, are trying to raise the citizen- 
' in the face of inse 


Ving, and t curity felt because of the mounting cost of 
SPonsibilitie ° Prepare adolescent girls to meet the challenging re- 


REQUIREMENTS. Every regularly licensed teacher of these bat : 
jects is required to be a registered professional, nurse, wita reiii 
mum of three years nursing experience over and above a ree í$ 
tion in nursing education. At the present time a college ok giene S of wif ibuti 

also required. Many of the more recently licensed teachers of AY di- oward th witehood and motherhood, what greater contribution . 


can ese ’ 
and home nursing hold Master’s Degrees, while several are goals can the Board of Education make than to extend 


Ome nurs; ; . 
dates for Doctorates. | Vocational oh E and child care courses both in academic and in 


ign schools? 





en, and 


A PRACTICAL ART. Nursing through the ages BAS gy since 


. PET icula i T PRA 7 : i ourse 
continues to be, an integral part of family life, part entiOn a ` Offered as an —— A one year major home ae Sew 
the emphasis is now placed primarily upon disease pr \ ve, as part of a science sequence, 1n many 
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York City high schools. This combines w 


. [ une, 1 
ith general scie ie i 947) 
= or with chemistry as well as with courses in nutrition, Àt the tology, 
- nic period of study, a comprehensive Regents credit Cit end of 
- Examination is given. Y-Wide 
E These courses are intended primarily for senior girls withi 
high school, who will soon be leaving the protection and guj me the 
_ school life for wider and more diverse paths of endeavor, fesse, Ce of 
_. includes the principles of home selection and care, the ai are 
suitable mate, including an appreciation of the ethical inl 4 a 
implications of family relationships. Preparation for the new bal 
is studied. Students actually learn to give a baby’s bath in a life-lik 
situation, as well as obtain supervised Practice in the Preparatie 
of a formula of modifed milk. Diets for children of various a 
levels are included in the instruction as well as the development 
insight into the importance of habit train 
ness and security. 


a lt 


COUN SELING. Nurse-teachers of hygiene and home nursing also 
serve as vocational counselors to pre-nursing school students. They 
Cooperate with the Nurses’ Association of the various counties or 
districts within New York State, in arranging trips to hosp Lar 
during the semi-annual Open-House Week. This project wee sedi 
ized to give Students a “behind-the-scenes-view” of the facilities k 
modern hospitals, Begun as a recruiting project during ‘a pe 
Open-House Week is being continued to familiarize high These 
students with the Opportunities available in nursing careers. home 
“field trips” also Vitalize the content studied in an en niche! iza- 
nursing curriculum and familiarize adolescents with the hospita 
tion facilities available for the ill of all income levels. 


SERVICE. Through the home 
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yATHEMATICS 


ing for greater child happi- —. 








HOMEWORK 


basic skills in the care of the sick, the care and guid- 
aching of ba th sick and well, students are given actual oppor- 
f children ter development through service in the school 
Se Merete of home nursing classes and clubs vol- 
emergency A jens study period each day to serve as Medical- 
untarily sacr! ck the various teachers-in-charge in giving first aid 
Aides. They a emergency rooms neat, adequately ventilated and 
and in te in caring for clerical details and running errands. 
quiet, as Sl. pie fill ice-bags, hot-water bags, under the teachers’ 
— ore direct ill fellow-students to couches, covering them with 
su 





the te 
ance 0 
tunities for 


soft clean blankets, and are quick and quietly efficient. 


Whether an. adolescent girl chooses to prepare for a career in 
professional nursing, in medical technology, in the business world or 
for a full time job as wife and mother, the home nursing and child 
care courses teach her to respond intelligently, calmly and efficiently 
in social situations. Because of their manifold social implications and 
their correlation with other sciences, physical, biological and social, 
home nursing and child care courses are an important contribution to 


the curriculum of each and every high school, both academic and 
vocational. 


Dorothy WILMER LINCOLN Samuel J. Tilden High School 


THE ENRICHMENT OF THE MATHEMATICS 
HOMEWORK REVIEW 

Professional Periodicals and 

ever rich in Suggested techni 

subject matter in the mathem 


I should like to spend a li 
a ahildren of Pedagogical ¢ 
ae homework assignment, 
. cal experience is fertile 


the agenda of faculty conferences are 
ques for meaningful’ development of 
atics classroom. 
ttle time on a discussion of one of the 
onsideration, the review of the previous 
This “Act I” of the pupils’ daily math- 
"8, as well as , ground for stimulating original think- 
3S a result of th. j “eview. Its rich possibilities became evident to me 
aty algebra ¢| : tollowing experiment which I tried in an elemen- 
n “lass. Here is a brief description of the procedure. 
been Me SCUSSION, Af 


ce 
author thy the boa 


ter the solutions of the problems have 
ch oard, a student chairman “takes over.” The 
Solution characterizes the type of problem he has 


Westions MER States his “answer.” He next asks, “Are there any 
Or Criticisms >» 
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If his work is incorrect, this query will be 
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E ° o = Une, 
received with exuberant objections, and in the course ai 1947) 
pupil-discussion the errors will be indicated; with the € ens 
the chairman and, if necessary, of the teacher, Sudan 


“as they will b 
If his presentation is correct, and there are no « 


uing 


wee uest; ` 
the floor,” the pupil reciting then poses to the c] questions frn 


: . . ass a sin 
significant question relevant to his solution of the pr 


lowing are some typical questions which have been 

in my class: 

. Why did I multiply each member of the equation b 

. What was the purpose of my check? 

. What name is given to this type of equation? 

. How else might I have written 20% of x? 

. Could I have solved this set of simultaneous 

way? If so, tell us how. 

6. If I had represented Mary’s age, instead of 
would I have called Jane’s age? f 

7. In my answer, 3x + 2, why did I not divide the 2 into the 8? 

—— i 

8. Would I have obtained the same result had I used 24 instead of 12 asa 

common denominator? Explain. 

9. Why did I discard the root, —7, in this problem? 

10. State the axiom I employed in my transformation of this equation. 
If the pupil reciting has no question he wishes to ask, he simply 

says so. The student chairman may, at that point, interject a question 

of his own relating to the problem under discussion. The latter then 

calls upon the author of the next solution to proceed. 


Slight modification of this method can render it usable at other 


gle 
Oblem. The a 
asked by Pupils 


y S? 


D 


n A ww N e 


equations in a different 


` levels of the mathematics curriculum, and quite possibly it can be 
applied to boardwork in other subject areas. 


i ising. A 
GAINS. The results of my experiment were indeed apes 
device which I adopted originally to lend variety to the trac 
routine proved to reveal unexpected possibilities. 


: i : f all 
l. It is considerably less “boring” than a verbatim recital © 


the details of the solution, and often less time-consuming: ie 
2. Emphasis is placed upon method and understanding; 

than solely upon the correctness of the result. is 
3. The selection of an original and searching ee w; 

lenge to the pupil reciting; and the answering of 1 

lenge to the class. py assuming» 
4. A critical attitude is developed by the student, for “iserieninat® 

temporarily, the role of teacher, he soon learns a 


a chal- 


a chal- 
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Jane’s age, by x, what. 








yAL AIDS $$ __§_ i — 


trivial questions and those which reach the heart of 
n 
t involved. a 
the patiti of all members of the class is enlisted. 
5, The a among the students is enhanced. The informality of 
Sia encourages the asking of questions by those pupils 
mere otherwise, because of reticence, decline to bring 
sci difficulties to light. 


betw ee 


7, It raises the level of the recitation to that of the brighter stu- . 


dents, while at the same time keeping it within the compre- 
hension of the entire class, since the phrasing and form of the 
questions are of the students’ own making. 

8 Mention and discussion of alternate methods of solution serve 
as instruments of review and of inspiration for original 
thinking. i | > 

The use of this procedure has demonstrated to me that the “going 

over” of the homework assignment can be transformed from a 
“necessary evil” to a stimulating and invaluable experience. 
MurieL C. Kovinow Walton High School 


SDELIGHTS ON AN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS PROGRAM 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


“Testing, testing. One, two, bunny, three, four. ... O.K. Shelly. 


~. = Raise the master to 4h. .. . Good. .. . Switch to voice. ... 


Compress... Flip expansion. ... Sahwell. .. . O.K. Hold it!” 
Thus, at the ungodly hour of eight A.M. our Tilden Sound Squad 
eae the Auditorium for a History Department film program, 
aik b to run for the first four periods. The films have been care- 
chi scted, previewed, correlated, related with care to the core 
each i a, topic, sub-topic, and also the individual needs of 
United Stat + hundred students who are to see the film. The 
Senger and es Army has sent a still sleepy First Lieutenant as mes- 
Via a Jee erat ied of the sacred films to the school at 7:30 A.M. 
At 8: P: All is ready, or is it? r 
The lights mij Some 250 students begin to invade the me 
at this hoy re dimmed, and it then dawns on a few persons a e 
a film o * that there is no screen. Anyone who has tried to show 
OF estos curtain, with a 500 watt bulb in the projector 
Matter hoy, watt, will realize the necessity of a screen, no 
“Find ©plorable its condition is. 


the custodian. | |, How do I know where he is at this hour? 
| 77 
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- Find him, or you'll get seven days’ detention,” With this mas; 
: my emissary departs, racing madly through the halls motivation 
-Board of Education rule number 36714) in Search of the Violating 
the keys. Meantime 250 fretting adolescents comment o keeper o 
for shows, the next period test for which they cannot st de anni 
Sinatra versus bubble gum, all in indecipherable babble. y, F 
Time is fleeting. The next ten minutes are spent int wini 
erally known as coordinational activities and inter- fo 
_ operation. The Home Nursing Chairman contrib 
sheets, the woodworking class a large frame of th 





(June, 1 947) 


gen- 
departmental co- 


utes three White 
ree sticks and the 


= supply room several paper clips. Hallelujah! Now the show a aS 


go on. Thus, with one teetering student Standing on the Stage pia 

(guaranteed to raise the blood pressure of the entire Music De eet 
ment), another on the stage desk, each holding aloft one end af the 
wooden frame-to which the sheets are in some way attached with 


paper clips, and with now 300 gurgling adolescents in rapt attention, - 


the film begins. Bets have of .course been placed to discover which 
of the two boys will fall from his perch first. a 

Immediately there is wild, uncontrollable yowling, cackling, gleeful 
howling and general pandemonium. Why? Well, it seems that the 
title of the film inspired it all. The title? Don’t be a Sucker! 


kad ko * 


One hundred and thirty students are in a biology laboratory room 
which has a maximum capacity of about forty-five. Shades are 
drawn; the screen is down; light seeps in from the hallways ane 
everyone is quite uncomfortable. The film begins. Patrick Henry is 
Preparing for his address (in technicolor) to the patriots ee 
at St. John’s Church in Richmond, Virginia and wonders rhetorica y 
what Benjamin Franklin’s attitude will be. He ponders (silly “ae 
“What will Poor Richard say?” One hundred and thirty stpden 
answer in chorus: “Open the door !” : 

The film continues. Too much light in the room. H 
a smaller silvered screen. Two boys volunteer to he func- 
over the power cord. A flash results and the machine ceases se pr 
tion. Annoyed students. Emergency discussion by coop Se ate and 
on United Nations. Equal emergency operation on beri socket in 
Plug. Connection. Lots of flashes but no power. Try We rrent. TY 
other room (disturbing teacher in anguish there). No e but 1° 
other room across the hall. Brilliant flash—short =the? extension 
current. Finally a mad rush to the sound booth for anothe 
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Ip. One trips 











- 


gan AD” but th chin 
the wire, but the machine is 
. e, This time ppe aa ar the booth and set it u 
wire. Get another machine irom tł p. 
austed. 9 the Squad and I are immersed in a pool of self- 
this UO e The projector switches are flipped on, but the 
i feet disengages. It will not hold. One boy now con- 
automatic nger to the insides of the pulsating machine, about 14 
tributes sand grinding gears, while I have visions of filling out 
inch ay medical reports. At this juncture, a sweet young thing 
ae es, desiring a pass.to obtain a drink. Being only human, 
ka m with his finger in the machine turns to look. l 
Have you ever seen a boy with one hundred feet of technicolor 
flm draped around his neck? Very interesting. Cooperating teacher 
again begins discussion of the United Nations. ... And so on until 


the end of the period. yi 


ener ated 


* * * 


A VISUAL-AIDS ROOM. After some 2% years of responsibility 


for planning and coordination of our Department’s audio-visual aids 
program, one sine qua non is apparent even to a novice such as 
myself. It is that no amount of planning of such a program can be 
effective unless one specific room is set aside in the school to be 
devoted solely to visual aids. This room should be in charge of some 
425 whose teaching program is limited’so that he can effectively 
rdinate visual aids for the school. Film programs can in this way 
* Leopard advance, to the exclusion of the ever-present last 
lity tos which always present themselves where responsi- 
venture to or sae diffused. , 
ineffectiveness "f hat the criticisms made by some concerning the 
Tesolye Ehete lms m teaching aids would on sober reflection 
of the showin ‘*S Into criticisms chiefly of the physical technique 
oubt this = itself, Students are human, though we may at tımes 
tion Picture i ention, and they are accustomed to professional on 
to that Situati “ater environment. The closer the school’s oe 
“Ur visual aide via a school “movie house,” the more of ae r 
‘et aside a S become. It may be impossible in certain schoo i to 
vault, an a Complete with projection equipment, saree =r 
Situation ó Sr necessary materials, but this does not maxke A 
"a row a “Ss. A room that will be available for several periods 
" With wise planning be of value. 
79 
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ntage of this meth | 

s : rtain time by roy 

subject teachers, and what is more important, of the loss of « a | 

~ stantial classroom work by the constantly called- -upon student nic 
bers of the projection squad. The suggestion that each Subject teacher ‘ 
train class members to run the equipment may be of Value for Oper. A 
ating slide or strip film projectors, but where silent or Sound pro. H 
jectors are used, ranging in value from $100 to $600, 
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PROBLEMS. Where a school has several 
squad may be used to accommodate individual 
na of subject classroom showings. The disadva 
lies in the conflict for use of the machine at a ce 
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such trainin $: 
had better not be attempted. go 


It may be worth while, in the endeavor to correlate 
rectly with class work, to have a mimeographed qu 
distributed to the students prior to the showing. Problems Which — 3 
they are to answer relating the film to class work can thus be dis- i 
cussed at the following class session. Thus the ful] integrated value 
of the film can be obtained. Uncoordinated film presentations are 
obviously worthless in the real visual-aids sense. 


the film di- q 
estion sheet É 


SOURCES; Freel film sources may be tapped, and the reader 
has only to turn to recent issues of High Points for several a 
articles in which these agencies are indicated. Any film a e 
provide excellent catalogues of their offerings free on request. na diia 
charges range from no cost to $17.50 for a feature ae ii 
complete with one or two shorts. In the latter case it is a a D 
tively possible to requisition G.O. funds for a school showing 
additional cost to students. zardly 
Audio-visual aids are of great value. If they are used hapha 


Hig 
ĪSIDORE LYMAN SINGER Samuel 7 Tilden 


limited by 
at present it is only because their full potentialities oa equipment 
physical operational problems. If your school has 
why not make the most of it? - „h School | 


60 
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a i Se T Veterans’ Attitudes Toward the 


GEDULDIG and CARL ERDBERG 
ARAH ashington Evening High School . 


February, 1947, issue of High Points contained an article 
ag anna Students Think at Midwood High School.” The 
—_— d purpose was “to survey a cross-section of student opin- 
Ee he onog study attempts to test the attitudes of students 
pa eral and also to ascertain if student opinion among veterans 
ni significantly from student opinion among non-veterans. The 
nee to test veterans’ attitudes was motivated by the following con- 
siderations. It has been said that life in the armed services tends to 
make one’s thinking extremely conservative, if not reactionary. The 
authors wondered if the goose-stepping life in the army and navy 
would be reflected in the political, economic, and social opinions of 
the men. Some G.I.’s complained that they were barred from Officers 
Training because of trade union affiliations and activities. Did these 


alleged ultra-conservative opinions percolate down to the men in 
the ranks? 





| : 2 attitudes of veterans and non-veterans since (1) most of the veter- 
j A CT A. _ ans who have come back to high school prefer to attend evening 


i classes rather than day classes, and (2) the average ages of the non- ~ 


veterans are about the same as those of the veterans. The factor of 
an age differential is thus eliminated. . 


Eighteen serious 1 
k selected. problems that beset the contemporary world were 


Proposed 2 ar these problems, four different solutions were 

of opinion — our solutions were so Phrased that various shades 

i g 4 reactiona © suggested, in each case including wherever possible, 

t : a radical me Opinion, a conservative Opinion, a liberal opinion, and 

Points of oar Furthermore, where none of the four suggested 

tunity was aff eel expressed the opinion of the student, oppor- 

is method ed for a “None” as a fifth choice. It was wer 

dice would all rather than the traditional True, False, or Doubtf , 

i Opinion that ; ow for more precision in measuring the nuances o 

© next inevitably present themselves in a democratic society. 

comparatively em was to decide how to evaluate the data. It 1s 

cATIO , y easy to total, for each problem, the number of students 

eects BIER PANTE Je Hie ateg T ; 0, ete Bory voting for soluti ber one, solution number 
which is on file in libraries. rete, It; olution number , 


1S much more difficult to evaluate the mass weight-of all 


a O oo 5 


N INDEX, 





The evening high schools are in an ideal position to compare the ` 
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; the four shades of opinion of the veterans and to 
the varying choices of the non-veterans. The fo 
andi was attempted. The most conservative Solution wa. ~ Per 
weight of one, the most radical answer, a weight of fous given , 
other two answers were assigned weights of two or three and the 
on whether that approximated the most conservative a Pending 
radical opinion. A weighted average was then obtained } e Most 
ing the number of answers by the weights, totaling the a re 
~dividing by the number of students involved in each categ = ‘s, and 
. The following is a copy of the test taken by classes in ical a i 

at George Washington Evening High School, including Pe 

| veterans and about 170 non-veterans. . Tabulations are included 4 
|. the right of each question. ee on 


[Sept 


ompar 
llowin 


Before answering the followin 
following applies to you. Do not 
1. Veteran or Non-Vetéran? 


g questions kindly indicate 
write your name on this pa 


per. 
4. Number of years of hi 


i gh school com- 
A 2. Male or Female? pleted: ` 1—2—3—4? 
i 3. Age? 
EA Choices 
j Weights Vets Non-Vets 
1. Refugees or Displaced Persons—I think that me 2 | 
we should | 


~ 


1) Admit no more forei 


gners into the United 
States, i 


2) Retain the present immigration law, which 
-y only 150,000 a year on a strict quota 


is. 2 77 (54%) 50 (29%) 
3) Modify our immigration laws to admit 
more people because of the terrible condi- ` 
tions in Europe. ~ 3 29 (20%) 65 a 
4) Allow unlimited immigration into the 
United States and work for complete free- 
of immigration into all the other - 34 (20%) 
nations of the world. : 4 9 ( 6%) 6 ( 4%) 
5) None | p BLEEP oi py 
Weighted Average 2.2 : 
2. Treatment of Minorities—N egroes 
1) Negroes should be kept under constant ob- 190) 
servation with limited rights because they aici” 


are the cause of most crimes, a? 


1 ( 1%) 


ember, toy 


Which of- the - 





1 23 (16%) 16 ( 9%) 





: TUDES _—_—_——_—_—$— — ___ mem  xcqr 
yETERANS ATTI Choices 
Weights Vets Non-Vets 
e allowed to attend 
2) Negroes aoe SS aes and restaurants 
the same 5 eople use. They should never i 
a eh a mix with white people. *2 3(2%) 4.2%) 
gee hould be restricted only in their 7 
3) E ‘They should live in certain sec- 
nee the city. In all other respects they 
ee have the same rights that white 
Se a 3 54 (37%) 40 (25%) 
people enjoy. 


4) Negroes should be guaranteed the full = 
‘oyment of all rights, political, economi i 
snd social. Any discrimination against any- 
person on the ground of race should be 


-107 (67 
punished by law. 4 85 (58%) (67%) 


3 ( 2%) 8 ( 5%) 
i ai | Weighted Average 3.6 3.6 
3. Value of Labor Unions = 
1) Unions are the only real protection that 
workers have against their profiteering 
~ bosses. All workers should belong to unions. 
. (Closed Shop) ne 4 28 (19%) 44 (26%) 
2) Membership in a union should be voluntary. 
= Most workers improve their conditions 
when they join a union. 3 99 (66%) 92 (55%) 
3) Labor unions are just a waste of time be- 
Cause the men get higher wages and then ` a 
prices all go up. This leaves all of us in n 
just the same condition as before. 2 6(4%) 9 (5%) 
4) All labor unions are rackets that should be 
declared illegal. The right to strike should - 
€ outlawed, 1 7(5%) 14 ( 8%) 
one 10 (10%) 10 ( 6%) 
Weighted Average — 3.06 3.4 


4. Rent Control 

1) All Ceilings on 
andlord has h 
Prices just lik 
et Supply and 
tions 


rent should be repealed. The 
is problem of paying high g 
e other people. Let the law 
demand settle all rent ques- 


2) Let 1 1(1%) 6(4%) 
meta eg: rent ceilings to protect poor 
ut give landlords some relief. All 15%) 
rents shoul be raised about 10 to 15%. 2 18 (12%) 25 ( 


7 


e 
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3) Raising rents would be too much of a hard- 
ship on veterans. Let us keep rent ceilings 
on ‘apartments occupied by veterans and 
raise them a little in aJl other places, 

4) Let us keep rent ceilings on all living quar- 
ters. Raise no rents until the housing 

_ shortage is over. 

5) None 


5. The Communist Party 


1) Should be maintained as a legal party with. 
all the privileges of political parties. To ` 


` act otherwise is to weaken our democracy 
by totalitarian methods. N 

2) Should not be outlawed. However, its 
freedom of speech and press should be 
rigidly restricted. 

3) Should be outlawed in the United States. 


4) Should be outlawed and in „addition, all- 


known Communists should be punished with 


fines, imprisonment, or deportation. Com- 
munists are criminals, 


5) None 


3 


4 


Weighted Average 


4 


Ny w& 


1 


Weighted Average 


6. The Atom Bomb 


1) We should retain the secret of the atom 
bomb and build up our armed might as 
much as possible. 

2) We should immediately destroy all our 
atom bombs, all plants for making them, 
and the secret of their manufacture. The 
world will be better off without this weapon. 

3) We should surrender the atom bomb secret 
to the United Nations on two conditions : 

a UN right of inspection and no veto of 

UN Atomic Commission (Baruch Plan). 

We should contribute the secret of the 

atom bomb to the UN. All our atom bombs 

Should be put at the disposal of UN with 

no strings attached to these offers. 


4) 


.5) None 


do 


ww 


Weighted Average 


ices 
On-V ets 
9 7 
i nx) 6 ( 4%) 
112 (74%) 123 - 
5 2% 
ae 373 
39 (27%) 54 (39%) _ 
22 (16%) “40 (24%) 
48 (34%) 50 (29%) 
24 (17%) “12 ( 7%) 
9 ( 6%) 14 ( 8%) 
Za u 29 
458 (37%) 58 (36%) 
10 ( 6%) 28 (18%) 
53 (34%) 42 (2%) 
0%) 
15 (9%) 1e Cog) 
21 (14%) ! 
A 
18 


: C 
Weights Vets i 


yETERANS 





ATTITUDES 


The United States Army and Navy | 
; isband our armed forces and work 
international police force under the 
mi of the UN. America must lead the 
contr l 
world in disarmament. 
Let us not be too hasty. We should -keep 
9 small army and navy as 2 core or nucleus. 
la us also work for a UN international 
army and navy. : 


1) Let us d 


3) Let us build up the largest possible army 


and navy made up of voluntary enlistments 
only. This can be done by improving pa 
and conditions of the-men. 


4) Let us build up a huge army and navy im- 
mediately by a system of universal, com- 
: pulsory military training. All able-bodied 
men should be drafted. 
5) None i 





Choices 
Weights Vets 


4 4 ( 3%) 
3 s (36%) 
2 73 (49%) 
1 17 (11%) 
2 ( 1%): 


Weighted Average | 29 


8. Reorganization of the United Nations 


1) We should reorganize the UN into one 
body like our House of Representatives 
with nations having representation based on 
Population only. Majority votes should de- 
cide all questions. 

2) It is unfair to 
trol this new 
of formula, 
output, 


make population alone con- 
body. Let us work some kind 
based on population, industrial 


etc. Otherw} - u 
would hay erwise, China and India 


2 e too much power. 
? We should keep the present organization 
presa, UN and just abolish the veto, At 
Co ent, any one nation in the Security 
unail has too much power. 


no ; 
System that al changes. Keep the present 


; allows any ‘¢ ie big na- 
pa to eto y one of the big n 


uncil, important decisions in the 
5) None 


4 12 ( 8%) 
3 20 (14%) 
2 43 (31%) 
‘1 39 (28%) 

26 (199%) 


Weighted Average 2% 


Non-V ets 


13 ( 7%) - 


84 (46%) 
55 (31%) 


23 (13%) 
4 ( 2%) 
2.5 


10 ( 6%) 


35 (20%) 
57 (33%) 


47 (27%) 
23 (14%) 
2.05 
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E.. 9. Soviet-American Relations—The best wa Non.p , , : ° 
4 to prevent war is to: -` =. t ; | f favor having too much to Pi ge ee SKER 
H 1) Restore the former fraternal feeling be- P y British. deere I realize that ” Pot 
b tween Russia and the United States. Work are valuable allies in time of war. Let . 
fok A SOVEEATIENEAG Aae Se gave us. therefore lend them any amount of - l 
us tremendous help during the last war; k ; 
ire ben a debi ak andine Eeienditin we ae Ware | money to PEP their sorprenen , 3 45 (32%) 52 (31%) 
2) Treat Russia and England in exactly the (19%) . 40 (25.5 l 3) British foreign, policy 1s imperia istič. Let i 
bes ame wiy: Nather C . ; : ) ug not lend them any money until they ] 
A y ommunist Russia nor 4 to give up their imperialistic polici 2 
monarchical England should be preferred ~~ 7 are = P policies. -2 36 (26%) 45 (27%) 
E: ` in any of our foreign affairs. | 3 YN 4) Britain fought us twice and almost fought 
ag 3) Stop all food shipments to Russia or to ` (29%) 67 (41%) k aoe a, i ai yona ney . 
“5 any of her satellites. Stop helping Commu- .- that nation of imperalists and aristocrats. 1 19 (14%) 19 (11%) 
z nist-controlled governments. \ SAS 5) None -30 (22% 32 
; 4) Send armed forces and other aid into any 2 39 (26%) 12 (7%) | eae bia. s o) (19%) 
country which is fighting Communism, such ) 7 . 2.5 
4 as Greece and Turkey, Bi i of 12. The Palestine Problem 
4 af Noe 1 26 (18%) 34 (21%) i 1) Britai . 
ome 12 ( 8%) 10 ( 6%) ) Britain should open the gates to allow un- 
| | Weighted Average - 25 ia rin feet bare to all people who de- | 
F ‘ . ; 7 . sire to live in Palesti i à 
10. The Soviet Foreign P olicy $ 2) Britain has failed in mak Sh ; : se, OME) 
b e , > ine. 
1) Russia is planning to conquer the world immediately turn the entire > jnen eo N 
Just as the Fascists tried to do. C mn ) cS the United Nations f : eg 
nists ommu : or a solution. 3 60 (41 
2)R are no better than the Nazis. "1. 44 (29%) 29 (17%) 3) Palestine should be partitioned i : VIAF See) 
) Russia is out to destroy Capitalism and 3 st rate Jewish and Arab bead is e 
Democracy everywh k: retai states. Britain should 
rywhere. With the growth n control to supervise both 
of Communism, America and its enale | to protect her national intere t groups and 
will suffer more and more. - 2 48 (31%) 36 (21%) 4) Britain should hand the enit sts. 2 31 (21%) 33 (20%) 
3) Russians are no mo : N 7- tothe A 1e entire problem over i i 
. re anxious to spread tabs who are in the majority ; a 
fe an than we are to spread Capi- f gy t of the world. eer faat - : 
talism. All countries like to see their type | Noe : 9 (6%) 18 (11%) - 
of government adopted by other people. Dr 15 (11%) 13 (7%) 
4 pr is nothing wrong in that. 3 21 (14%) 5 (4%) | 13 ` Weighted Average _ 28 oo 
) Russians are right in try; ; Ts : | + What to 
r rying to increase do with 
their security b . 1) Re: : Germany 
he re y surrounding themselves ) Bring all the Amer; 
forget prac governments. We must never | mediately. Ge many p Soldiers home im- 
cael that they have been invaded twice . 23 (14%) ough by her dei any has been punished 
SLN tly with terrific losses, 4 -18 (11%) 23 (14%) tions from her mat If we collect repara- ; 
one 22 (15%) A another war of ny will start planning : | 
Weighted Average 21 ) Bit W Geinn ee | 1 5 (3%) 8 (5%) 
: - l a i T reparat; ustry to help he 
o Anglo-American Relations i ie Keep Ge =e š the Allies, PEME 2 46 (31%) 48 (25%) 
4) ee and the United States have such : / | a the growth or led and strictly pre- ‘ 
shoe ae of interest and culture that they n / 69) 2 (12%) a the i also pisik Ap heavy industries. j 
unite politically into one government. 4 7 | azi Pa ~ “Ormer members of 


10 : d ; 
| j ia +: . i] 





HIGH POINTS Septemba, ae 


Cha: 
Weights Vers Mites 


4) Divide up Germany among all her neigh- ` 
bors, France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. Wipe Germany off 
the map because of her war crimes. 


) 
5) None 25 (17%) 
Weighted Average 28 
14. What to do with Japan | 
1) To punish Japan and to increase our own | 
| security we ought to make her a permanent . 
| ‘possession of the United States. ee | 4 ( 3%) 
2) Let us continue to occupy Japan indefinitely T 
until all their war-leaders have been tried 
and punished and we are sure they are- i 
ready for self-government. 3 108 (71%) 
_ 3) Let us hand the entire Japanese problem 
over to the United Nations for a solution. 4 22 (14%) 
4) Let us get out of Japan and make a treaty 
£ with her fully recognizing her as a sover- 
eign nation. ye 2 7 5%) 
5) None 10 ( 7%) 
Weighted Average 3.0 1 
15. Americon-Fascist Relations 
1) The United States should become more 
friendly with Spain and Argentina so that l y 
they will become our allies if we ever go . l 
to war against Russia. 1 15 (10%) 
2) We should admit Spain into the United 
Nations even though we are not in favor of ) 
her type of government. 2 22 (15% 
3) Let us keep Spain out of the United Na- Sak 
tions but maintain diplomatic relations 
with her. | 3 48 (32%) 
4) Let us go all the way and break off diplo- 
matic relations with Spain and Argentina. 7 
Their dictators are a constant menace to 4 35 (23%) 
our peace and democracy. us 29 (20%) 
- 5) None 
Weighted Average 28 
16. American Intervention in China : po” 
1) We should withdraw all our armed forces 31 (2196) 


from China immediately, 
122 


4 26 (18% 


v 





Non-Ver, 


48 (25%) 


3 (18%) 


29 


12 ( 6%) 


108 (57%) 
47 (25%) 


13 ( 7%) 
10 ( 5%) 


EF fi 


22 (13%) 


30 18%) 


49 (29%) 


so (29%) 


jg (11%) 
28 


2 (19%) 


W 


"m forces in China 

d keep American 
e o our interests, but we should not 
to protect des'in the present Civil War be- 


si r 
| ma Ra Nationalists and-the Chinese 


ists. i or 
3) aaae give economic aid but no mili- 


tary aid to Chiang Kai-Shek’s Nationalist 

| >i 2 k 

4) Oe should actively participate with all our 
forces to help the Nationalists against the 
Chinese Communists. 

5) None | , 


* 


17, Japan's Island Possesstons—The Pacific 


Islands that the United States: conquered — 


from Japan, such as Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 

- etc, should be: | 

1) Returned to her because they belonged to 
her at the beginning of World War II. 

2) Retained by the United States because they 
were taken at tremendous cost of American 
lives and because they are necessary to our 
security, 

3) Given to the United Nations, which should 
hold them aS a trusteeship under the su- 
Pervision of som 


ji 2 for independence. 
iven their complete ; imme- 
datas plete independence imme 


5) None 


i , 

Federal Aid to Education `` 
ba United Stat 
~ Peds l 

bal o money to aid education. This is a 


states. i. should be solved by the 


to finance = i ederal government starts 

ing it and oe it will end up controll- 
2) The Up: that will lead to bureaucracy. 
ent Policy o tates should maintain its pres- 
things a, .cranting small sums for such 


Should Dot go, l lunches, ` Beyond ‘this, it 


e power until they are. 


es should not spend any 


N 


pTERANS ATTITUDES 


Choices 


Weights Vets | 


~ 


3 54 (36%) 
2 40 (27%) 
1 9 ( 6%). 

15 (10%) 


Weighted Average 28 


1 1(¢1%) 


2 104 (719%) 
3 28 (19%) 
4 4 ( 3%) 

| 9 ( 6%) 


Weighted Average 1.5 


1 23 (16%) 


2 -35 (24%) 


Non-V ets 


78 (46%) 
36 (21%) 


14 ( 8%) 
11 ( 6%) 


28 


12 (7%) ` 


95 (56%) 


~ 


47 (28%) 


7 (4%). 


9 ( 5%) 
22 


7 ( 4%) « 


22 (13%) 
18 


# 
4 
on an sh am 
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aes Weights Vere Oices 
3) The United States should grant large sums 


: e -Pety ' 
to all schools, public and parochial. » This 
will enable young men and women all over 
the United States to receive the same ex- | 
. cellent education. a gs a, 
4) All education should be centralized in a 5 (38%) 75 (43 
Federal Department of Education. How- 
ever, government money should be -spent 
only on public schools, not parochial schools, . 
since church and state must remain sepa- M i 
. rate in the United States. | / 4 24 (16%) pe oe l 
5) None | | 9 (6%) 18 (119% 
Weighted Average 26 31 
Average of all Weighted Averages 2.62 ata 


/ ` T te 
An analysis of this experiment might provoke the following ob- 
jections. ree | a 


1. The number of students was too small to permit definitive con- ` 


clusions. 


2. The questions were too many and too difficult for considered, 
deliberative thought during the space of just one class period of | 


36 minutes. 


3. There are not equal distances or differences of attitude between ` 


each of the four suggested solutions in each of the questions. 


- . e b ive 7 
4. In some cases, different readers will. disagree on the respect 


ifficult 
the 


ion 


‘weights granted to each part of the question. In these a 
cases, some will say one type of solution, for example, it 
most radical; others will determine that some different so'u 
is the most radical. : in- 
5. Some will want to know what criteria were applied ai We teë 
ing “most radical” or “most conservative” solutions. day-to-day 
tried to use these words in their most popular, common, Í s m 
sense, It is of course understood that the most radic Setimes 
conservative is not necessarily the “wrong” GR for as 
one of these is the one most Americans would of > 
appropriate solution. 
_An examination of the weighted averages shoy nex 
pated archconservatism of the veteran is utterly nle 
over-all differences between the two groups represen indi 
bers 2.62 for veterans and 2.77 for non-veterans 


14 


V 


k followin 





pT BRANS' ATTITUDES ———————— 

in of liberalism in favor of the non-veterans. On the 
Phe there was complete or almost complete agreement: 
g labor unions, rent control, United Nations, Anglo-Ameri- 
Negros, ions, Palestine, Germany, Japan, American-Fascist rela- 
a wend China. The veterans propose more radical solutions for 
tions, 


the United States Army and Navy; the non-veterans would go fur- 
' the 


in solving the following problems: refugees, Communist Party, 
bomb, Soviet foreign policy, Japan’s islands, and Federal con- 
Ai of education. The strongest differences of opinion are reflected 
in the answers on the questions of refugees, Japan’s possessions, and 
Federal aid to education. 3 


A comparison of the particularly popular and unpopular solutions > 


will shed additional light on the question, “Do veterans have differ- 
ent opinions?” The following choices were most popular: 


/ 


Veterans Non-Vet. 


Ques. 4: Let us keep rent ceilings, etc. ` 74% 72% 

-- 14: Let us occupy Japan indefinitely, etc. 71% 57% - 
17: Let us retain Japan’s islands, etc. _ . 41% 56% . 
3: Unions should be voluntary, etc. 66% 55%. 
2: Negroes should have all rights, etc. 58% 67% 

The following choices were least popular: 

Ques. 2: Negroes are the cause of most crimes, etc. 1% 1% 
2: Negroes should not mix with white people, etc. 2% ‘ 2% 
4: Ceilings on rent should be repealed, etc. 1% 4% 
17: Japan’s islands should be returned, etc. 1% . 7% 


The above data indi 
mgs of th 


cate a consistent similarity of attitude on the 
ps. The problems that arouse the strongest feel- 
© veterans receive the Strongest support of the non- 


n “npopular with the non-veterans. Ea 
Cates ther tation of the “None” choices for the two ‘groups indi- 


© average percentage for the veterans was 10% and for: 


€ non- s r : 
Ron-veterans 9%. This demonstrates that there is strong identity 
. veen the tw 


'S Capable of a °? groups in this factor. What “None” really signifies 


n the Varied interpretation, either favorable or unfavorable. 
One hand 
jn a Critical 
er ha 

Utter confusio 


The Slight 


it might be said that it measures suspended judg- 
attitude toward the way the questions were worded. 
nd, it might simply signify lack of knowledge or 
n at the variety of choices. 

margin of liberalism of the non-veterans, referred ti 


l5 


. PEES a 


; Solutions that seem least desirable to the veterans are ex- 
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above, becomes more pronounced when one examine 
in the two groups of students. As Dr. J. Wayne W 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics has 
F. weighted averages conceal some of the most interesti 
r diagnostic findings of the opinion poll or attitudes sy 
= our attention to the following instances of sharp clea 
almost every case being that of the non-veteran grou 
of the veteran group. Jar 


Percentage cho Pe 
= Ea : bY Vet N on-Vet 
1. Refugees: for unlimited immigration into U. S. © 6% È 20% 
2. Negroes: for segregated housing 37% 24 2 
| for full equality po 58% 67% 
: 3. Trade Unions: for closed shop al? 19% 26% 
6. Atom Bomb: for destroying the secret 6% 18% 
7. Army and Navy: for a very small force . 36% 46% 
. for a very large force , 49% 31% 
| 9. Soviet-American relations: Treat Russia and Eng- 
land alike i é ' 29% ' 41% 
Stop helping Communist countries - 26% 7% 
10. Soviet foreign policy: Same as Fascists 29% 17% 
Harmful to us . ; 31% 21% 
Similar to our policy ; NG. H% 
12. Palestine: for free immigration eg ot, Moa -p 
for Arab control = 6% ab 
14. Japan: for continued occupation 71% pe 
for UN solution 14% 46% 
16. China: for American neutrality - . 30% 56% : 
17. Japan’s Possessions: to be retained by us rios 13% 
18. Federal Aid to Education: for status quo 24% , 


ember, 1947) 
E Specifi ch 
rightstone of 

Indicated “Ph. 
ng, Specific 
rvey,” 
vage of OPinion 
P being “left 


Oiceg 


e 
and 


è Calls 


: , A interna- 
Which group reflects opinions that are definitely mor 


tionally-minded? » 


6. Atom Bomb: Surrender it to UN i 
7. UN police force ; 


12. Palestine problem to UN i 14% 
14. Japan: to UN for a solution 19% 


17. Japan’s islands to UN 


Neither group seems to be predominantly i 
problems óver to the UN for solution. ` Lo 
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n favor of h 


26% 

7% 
28% 
25% 
28% 


„nding 





~_ he ae i 





5.2 
TERANS' ATTITUDE — 
yE up retains more bitterness toward our defeated enemies 
Which Brn cist ? i 
i anti-fascist i 
or 13 . oe SE her couupletely | 18% 25% 
ermany - - Z , 
13. van: annex her . 3% 6% 
14, ' Ja anae Argentina : break off relations 23% 29% 
: sail island possessions: annex them = he mie 


e responses indicate that our non-veterans are more opposed 
Fonts countries than our veterans, but that on the question of 

to | 

Japan opinion 1s ‘somewhat confused. 


Which group is more anti-Communist? 


5, Communists are criminals : 17% `~ 7 
9, Help anti-communist countries and stop helping com- _ 

munist countries i 44% 28% | 
10. Communists are as bad as Nazis i 29% ~ 17% 
16. Against the Chinese Communists 6% 8% 


Veterans seem more pronounced in their opposition to Communism. 
The above data seem to indicate a point of view on the part of 


the non-veterans veering more definitely to the liberal or leftist camp - 


than that of the veterans. More so than the veteran, the non-veteran 
has expressed a feeling of kinship, support, or sympathy for the 
weak, the oppressed, and the scorned in contemporary American 
society, viz., refugees, Negroes, Communists, Japanese, Chinese, etc. 
Does this reflect the psychology of the “conquering army”? One 
wonders. Did two or three years of additional civilian life in the 
most democratic Society in the world make the non-veteran vote the 
way he did? Should the veteran be given another “orientation 


n 3 E 
ourse,” a re-orientation course? Or is it the non-veteran that needs 
Orientation ? 


It would thus a 
e following con 


/ 


ppear that, as far as it goes, this study warrants 
Not repres clusions. First of all, the veterans as a group . 
Society th a an extremely conservative or reactionary section 
Would hay threatens to develop into a Fascist nucleus as some pm 
about ‘he. Us believe. In the over-all picture, the two A aien 
Certain in te general trend of opinion or attitude. ent 

liti vidual reactions in the fields of both domestic an o i 
Veterans ~ veterans are somewhat more conservative = nemen 

me le € authors venture the belief that these di ot ates 
With non `s and less defined in the years to come as veteran 
“Veterans in field, factory, office, and campus. 
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The Young Worker and His Sc 


ABRAHAM EHRENFELD 
Junior High School 120, Manhattan 
When a boy decides to go to work, he needs hel 
suitable first job and guidance in holding the job and in p] 
advancement and promotion. : | Pla 
An experiment in a School-Work Project was Carried an : 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High -School 120, Manhatta,, In 1 
the war emergency, when the employment of 16 year old % during 
sought in many job areas. Mrs. Emma S. Penn, our an Was 
Counselor, and Miss- Edith Dodson, Employment Bowes me 
United States Employment Service, evolved a cooperative s the 
. to correlate the pupil’s work life with his school life. — Program 
This cooperative program is described in the fo 


\ 


lowing reports 


prepared by them. There can be no doubt that such a School-Work - 


Program is of great value to both pupils and employers. Moreover 


__. the success of this project suggests the vital need of a further step 


in an effective guidance program for youth. A greatly expanded 


Program of post-school guidance for young workers might well be: 


carried on by the school, by welfare and community agencies, to 


follow up and supplement the in-school guidance work. Boys who 
are suddenly cut off from the guidance the school has to offer; who 
continue unemployed, and who frequently and casually change ‘jobs, 3 


have no realistic conception of how to make the most of the condi- 
tions they face.: They represent’a waste of human resources and 
potential citizenship, | 


The School-Work Project | ý 
In the early days of the war, it became apparent that a great Fi 
pupils in the school were either working or were seeking je pia 
January, 1944, therefore, the Counselor surveyed the sehon 
found that 761 pupils were working after school, that a idden for 
ber of these pupils were employed in work expressly fopi any 0 
children under ‘sixteen by State and Federal laws, ang ~ a 
them were working without work permits. A- realistic APP ildren”s 
this problem was made, and it was agreed that, since ie uidance 
labor would be used in the war emergency in any CaS*, oat 
Program should provide for them a part-time acai 
correlated with their school life. - bil 
The United States Employment Service was invit an th 
with this program, After several conferences they me 


te 
eir pat 
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nning for 


large num 


ed to cooper4 i 





THE yO , 1 ‘ 
with the assignment of an employment counselor in the 
ticipation ‘dance office three afternoons a week. A cooperative pro- 
school gu! would correlate the pupil’s work life with his school life, 
t his health, safeguard the conditions of employment, cooper- 
Pe th parents and prevent future educational handicaps and 
ate 


casualties was evolved. . 
The United States Employment. Service undertook 

“ 1. To carry out the placement program on an exploratory basis by soliciting 

na jobs, and referring and placing applicants on part-time after-school jobs. 


rA pus if work adjustment and individual guidance of these young 


g 


workers. a ells 
3, To prevent the performance of jobs that violated the Laws Governing 


‘the Employment of Minors in New York State. 
The School Guidance Program planned 


1. To integrate the pupil’s work experiences with his school work, 
“ 2. To follow up the young worker in school for purposes of school adjust- 
ment and for the individual guidance of the pupil. — 
3. To implement the issuance of work permits with the guidance of the 
pupil and parent as to the job, its values and its relation to his total 
experiences in and out of school. 


INTEGRATION. An overall school program was developed. One 
of the first concerns was providing greater flexibility in arranging 
the school day for pupils at work: The schedule was first adjusted 


. so that the school day would close at 3 o’clock. A school plan of 


“work passes” was established. When employer and parent made an 
1 request, in a few special instances, the pupil was excused at | 

r a later, so he would reach his job at 3 o’clock. 
_ `` Coser relationship between the curriculum and pupil employ- 
ment was deve 
cati a sai 

ton and of Continuing in school. Guidance in this direction was 
Provided when needed. 

This Overall 


a Program also disseminated information on child labor 
WS, on the 


Sions, and mechanics of work permits, on social security provi- 
€ pupils nan aspects of the social security program. In Jee 

; experien discussed their employment problems and share eir 
and the ences, Occupational information was gotten in this way, 
Pupil was fortified with some background for his work life. 


FOLL ; 
office OW OE Application for work was made in the guidance 
Junior ‘s cParatory to placement by the U.S.E.S. counselor. The 

elf- Pplication Form of the U.S.E.S. was used for this 
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UNG WORKER_————_—______ 


To follow’ up the placement with the employer and the pupil for pur- - 


loped by stressing at all times the importance of edu- . 
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— IGE POINTS [Sep 

purpose and was kept in duplicate, one in the guidance 

in the U.S.E.S. office. A summary is given in Tables pies 

Table I `. PUPILS APPLYING FOR PART-TIME jopa t U 
; oe Classified by Grade in the School BS 


er, 1949) 


7A Pie 
7B z 
8A : ts 2 
‘ 8B Ss 49 
9A .. res 97 
9B | ne 76 
Specials (C.R.M.D) 3 % 
Total ar . pr 
TableII PUPILS APPLYING FOR PART-TIME JOBS 
- ¥ 4 Classified by Age | 
ge 
14 years and less than 15 pr sr 
15 years and less than 16 i 154 
16 years and over 87 
Total ; “304 : 


The largest number in the grade sequence was.in the 9A. The 


number in 9B is not largest because the 9B school register is smaller 
and because the pupils concentrate on school work more seriously in 


9B, their graduation grade. It is also significant from these tables — 


that the largest number of boys seeking jobs was the 15-16 year 


group. : À 


The remainder of this analysis will deal with the factual data 
gathered from interviews with a sampling of 140 boys. The data 
which relate directly to employment were presented in a separate 
report by the U.S.E.S. The tabulation of these 140 pupils placed 1 


jobs in Tables III and IV conforms very largely to grade and m 


classifications of the pupils who applied. 


Table III THE GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF A 
SAMPLING OF 140 IN PART-TIME JOBS ` 
Grade Number © 
7A 6 
7B he 
8A 9 : 
8B 20 | 
9A 50 
Specials (C.R.M.D.) 13 
140 


and one 
II: : 


was their primary reas 
robe REASONS GIVEN FOR WORKING BY 140 PUPILS 





THE Y THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF A ‘5 
. table lV LING OF 140 PUPILS PLACED IN PART-TIME JOBS | | 
SAMP Age Namber 
14 years and less than 15 a2 
15 years and less than 16 
16 years and less than 17 ii 


the questions asked in the interviews with these 140 boys 


f , . 
One 0 on for working. Table V gives these reasons. 


PLACED IN PART-TIME JOBS 


Reasons Number 
For Personal Expenses 58 
To Help Mother _ 4&2 
For Spending Money . 20 
To Save for Education -3 ~ 10 
To get Experience ` 7 
Other Reasons _ - - © 3 
Total ; 140 _ 


The largest number of boys was working to meet “personal ex- 


penses,” a term which meant that, for the most part, they helped 
with the family income. “Personal Expenses” to one boy meant buy- 


ing the clothes he needs—to another buying the basic essentials in 


the home like food, medicine, usually provided by the parent. The 
first two reasons given by 100 boys in reality merge into each other. 
ve Spending money” most boys meant they wanted the feeling of 
wold auen; of managing money of their own which their parents 
clothes = provide. “Other reasons,” given by 3 boys, meant to get 
fri or high school, to buy a musical instrument, and to imitate 

nends who were working, _ | 


T e 
tie VI and VII which follow attempt to show the relation of 
and a sa to the achievement and attendance of 140 pupils before 

er they were placed in jobs. | 


Tab 
eVI ACHIEVEMENT RATINGS OF 140 PUPILS 
BEFORE AND AFTER JOBS WERE SECURED 
Achievement _ , Number 
The Same ; 88 
Better 32 
Worse \ 20 
Total, A 140 
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Table VII ATTENDANCE RATINGS OF 1 


40 PUPILS 
BEFORE AND AFTER JOBS WE 


RE SECURED 
Attendance Number 
The Same . 94 
Better 28 
Worse ` . 18 
Total ; 


E es 140 
Any deductions from these tables must be made 


IN Perspective n; 
may be neither valid nor reliable. So Many re anii re 
achievement and attendance of pupils quite apart from their ie 
There is also definite correlation between school attendance’ ani 
school achievement, and one factor controls the other. That Pupils 
use their time and energy on jobs does not mean that they would be 
occupying their time and interest more wisely or Profitably in school 
preparation and worthwhile leisure if they were not working, The 
attendance counselor has deduced from his contact with pupils that 
jobs improved the school effort and morale of boys, and satisfied a 
fundamental drive and urge. It can be deduced 
Properly supervised and controlled part-time em 
lessen the achievement nor attendance of pupils i 

This follow-up would be incom 


ployment does not 
n school. 
plete without a tabulation of the 


learnings which pupils themselves feel they have received from their 
Jobs. Table VIII Presents this summary. 
Table VIII OPINIONS OF 140 PUPILS ON 
LEARNINGS FROM THEIR JOBS 
Learnings Frequency 

How to Meet People. 107 

How to Work with People l 120 

How to “Travel” š 20 

How to Follow Directions 110 

What Work Is Like 60. 

About Personal Appearance i 112 

About Manners | 115: 

About Punctuality and Regularity s 135 

About Honesty “88 

What Efficiency Is—Speed, Accuracy = 

About Judgment a 

About Skills k 


arity = 

of 

° how to wW f; 

; nce—as the greatest employment asset. nar checke dur 

with people was second in frequency among the př 415 in job 
ing the interviews, The pattern of performance of pup 


22 


ul 
The boys estimated good work habits—punctuality, 6 





Member, Di) 


with accuracy that 








: ce in 1. How- 
TH + followed their pattern of performance in schoo 
t par , 
the mo» 


as a job withheld as punishment for lack of per- 
ver, at no time r The motivation in guidance was to attempt to 
formance i maa an experience of success in his job through 
pup! 


provide n ight learn to become a better student and a stronger 
; mi 
which he 


Fie ini ils who felt that 

=i jobs provided personality training. The pupi 
: iveri ies, tying 

they thing — whether delivering groceries, y 
cient. Wey a dang votes.” One of the emphases in the project was 
bundles oE i for boys in all parts of Manhattan, and not just in 
to secure pr they would be integrated in the larger work life of 
ame a City. However, the boys who said they learned ‘how to 
ot meant that they learned about other parts of New York City, 
ich concentrated life in Harlem is apt to “shut out” for so many 
youngsters. , ` 


* PUPIL-PARENT GUIDANCE. Greater interest and cooperation 


from pupils and parents in the School-Work Program was revealed 
as the project developed. 


_ 


l. Standards of acceptable employment began to improve. This 
- was shown the second year of the experiment when after a 
follow-up survey it was discovered that about 300 fewer pupils 
were working in unapproved work or without work permits. - 


_ The routine procedures and mechanics of work-permit issuance 


were observed and executed with more care. This result per- 
meated the whole school. 


- Parents be 
their boys 
the job, 


gan to call at the school to ask that jobs be given 
» and to follow up the experience of the boy o 


: There was, of co 
might decrease t 
Possibility was 


came Increased 
ations. 


urse, the danger that after-school oar ee ie 
he time for study and for needed ae co 
discussed with pupils and parents. Out o A ie 
awareness of the importance of these const 


loyed 
Owever many parents, most of whom were ya 4 
and not at home to guide their children after school, 


"or" rom 
YS to work to keep them “off the street” or away f 


-k eir bo 


; more 
Others felt that the financial assistance was a 23 


SEE ae eee 
5 YOUNG WORKER 


d skills” were impressed in their jobs by the right, eff-. 
“earne 
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ressing and vital concern, and that the ber, 1947 THE yOUNG the boys were sent to the counselor, 
uld i guarded against. dangers of Working TON. Pe cussions held by their teachers and the 
6. Related to budgeting time was also the Problem of b 5: they had ee Counselor at theschodl, on the laws govern- 
the boys’ earnings. Facing this was helpful to Pupil Udgeting = fducational-V0 ent of 14-16 year old boys and the importance of | 
and fruitful for future planning. Pil and Parent | ing the employm 


7. Since the issuance of the work permit Was Controlle 
had the safeguard of a special health e 


a d, 
xamination a health 
thus be interpreted to the parent. 


nd Could 


Evaluations and Conclusions 

1, Pupils have acquired work habits of a 
tration. : 

2. They have been impressed with the im 
appearance, of good attitudes toward w 
courtesy and good manners. | 

3. They have learned how to work in an a 
learned the “tricks of the trade.” 

4. They have mastered some new skill 
more about themselves. - 

The cooperation of the United “States Employment Service has 

been an outstanding influence in the school-work project. The inclu- 
sion of a placement service in the school has resulted in a better 


dult world and have 


integrated guidance program that provided a more complete service 


to its pupils, 
Emma SHIELDS PENN 


Educational and Vocational Counselor 


Report—November 1944 - June 1945 


Since February 1944, the Service Industries Office of the United - 


States Employment Service of the War Manpower ont 
located at 40 East 59th Street, has cooperated in the schoo 


rt- 
ance project and has assigned an Employment Counselor on ê š 


ccuracy and concen.. 


portance of personal - 
ork and workers, of 


s and have found out much - 





Pip 


. Each step in the process of getting work- 
ont a” gone inlor With every referral card, they 
ing pape™ pa a pledge-of-employment blank to be filled in by the 
were also give loyer, and advised to bring the completed form back 
prospective p the same time they were requested to have one of 
e ma u or their guardian call at the office to sign permission 
cri apm ii They were told that failure to do this would pre- 
for en fei working. After the parent’s signature was secured 
ie pledge of employment filled in, they were sent for a physical 


securing wo 


examination at the Health Department; after passing this examina- 


tion, they were immediately granted working papers by the certifi- 
cating officer if the employment was suitable. T , 
The attention given to this detail resulted in fewer boys’ accepting 
“illegal” jobs they had secured themselves. The boys voluntarily 
sought the employment counselor to explain the jobs they had, and 
to ask whether or not it was all right to accept them. These visits 
were followed up by a telephone call to the prospective employer, 
who had unwittingly hired a boy illegally, to advise him of the law 
and the limitations that applied to him. We also advised him that 
we might be able to send him a boy from another source who would 
meet his needs, 
Several mothers whose sons wanted to work called to talk with the 
counselor, who discussed the kinds of work available, the hours and 
wages, the law and the working-papers procedure. 
FOLLOW-UP. 
we 


All placements made through the month of May 
aS followed up 


with the employers, and the boys. Very few com- 
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time basis to make work experience possible for the —— im- 
For the most part, these were the students’ first jobs. one must 
Portant to point out to them the responsibilities arr wi 
assume when one becomes a wage-earner. In hae A he qualities 
‘the boys the employment counselor discussed in detai 


oo „n registered by employers. When these were made, they 
Punctuat WO categories — (1) the boys either were not cee 
“ounselo 7 bianca or (2) took too long to complete a er “ 
boy, din Suggested that the employer have a talk wi 





8 Out that the work must get out on time, that he was 

: . ‘on in any job. Stres? tu- y there about t A tess he worked the 

which make for success and satisfaction in any ¢ work, pune i entire time wo hours per day, and that ace d from an 

placed on appearance, honesty, attitude, accuracy ° ution of ê Employer y ~ was of little service. A complaint SF tion 

li ; tness in exec type E Was followed up by di ussion with the boy in question. 

ality and regularity of attendance, promptn ith different YE” MpPloyerg especi oy fr take the young boys, 
tasks assigned, and ability to meet and get along Wi ’ Specially those who hesitated to take 

of people. 


24 Doe | 





curry 
J 


. houses; as messengers for communication firms ; 





often called to say the youngsters were Working out 
just needed good supervision—which was to bi ex quite y 
selor from time to time talked with employers to a ont 
tance of releasing the boys promptly at the ‘is a the me 
working papers filed with him. Maned for on th 

In talks with the boys about their work ‘th 
them of their responsibility to the employer, a 
faction in knowing that their job was well done, and the ; 

- of establishing a good work reputation, Whenever a re e ‘M portance 
by an employer, the counselor passed this ilona praised 
student as an incentive to continue good performance. A ken to the 
comings were pointed out and discussed with him, and May a short- 
usually willing to make an effort toward correction, | - a 


na neselor reminded 
nd the personal Satis. 


Tire OF JOBS. The boys have been placed on delivery -jobs 
for drug stores; as errand boys for retail millinery, dress and spe- 
cialty shops, florists, commercial Stationery stores, and photo service 
as stock boys or 
packers or shipping helpers in department stores; as pantry and 
linen room helpers in hospitals; and as houseboys in hotels, where 
they help in the linen room and with light cleaning. Those over 16 
we were able to refer to factory jobs. In all the above jobs, boys 
work 2 or 244 hours on school days, and from 4 to 8 hours on 
Saturday or Sunday. Wages vary from 42 cents to 60 cents per 
hour, with the average being 50 cents. Few specific skills have been 
learned. Those placed in factories on assembly work, or as stok 
clerks, packers, etc., in stores have had the greater opportunity 
acquire skills. All have learned that in order to achieve a 6°» 
determination and Sacrifice are necessary. 


The attached charts indicate the number of boys interviews: te 
each age group, the number of times these boys were spate 
the number of placements resulting. The reasons for iil 
cover six categories: | 
. The mother objected to type of work. 

- Boys failed to report for job. 

. Job filled before their arrival. 

Failed to return with working papers.. | 
- Employer decided to take an older boy. 
Type unsatisfactory (too small). 


Aw h wn = 
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rug YOUNG 


~ 14-16 year old group. 


WORKER $$ 


c. The United States Employment Service participation 

‘nent has helped reduce the number of 14-16 year old 
in thls -eal employment by placing them in suitable jobs at fair 
boys in illeg made the boys aware of the kinds of jobs available to 
wages. It oe weil places of employment. It has enlightened em- 
them, and © -ovisions of the labor law and has opened to them a new 
ployers oe her supply. It has contributed to the growth of the boys 
source”? them to plan their time and budget their money. In many 
aar earnings of these boys have helped to supplement the 


family budget. It 1s important for the USES asa public service to 
pa the possibilities for greater placement in the future of this 


SULTS. | 
= exper! 


EpitH DODSON Employment Counselor 
CHART. I l i 
` Number of Boys Numberof ` Number 
| . Interviewed Referrals `- Placed 
14 years—less than 15 124 127 77 
15 years—less than 16 1645 = at 170 -8l 
16 years and over 61 ~ 60 41 
TOTALS en, 349 357 199 
CHART II 


Essen- Essen- Tele- 
tial tial phone 


- Month Inter- Refer- Refer- Place- Place- ‘Solici- Follow-up 
December, '44 views rals rals ments ments tations Interviews 
January, '45 106  6& HH 0o 0 
February 130 50 i w0 0 0 22` 
March esl 10 2⁄4 0 us 37 
April 115 ee ee 0 1% 16 
May 6 4 1 so. 1 B 38 
June 87 50 7 25 3 14 7 

g B RZ y a 0o 4% A 

a eM o Mae M a 


668 357 3- 19 I1  88& 19 
h 
Durin 
& the mo tial 
ref nths of December and , separate figures for essen 
"h errals were not kept r and January, separa 


S no . i UT 
kep, °t Until April that a separate figure for essential placements was 
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Can Propaganda Pro 
Education? 
WILLIAM ISAACS and JULES KOLODNy 
Christopher Columbus High Schoo] ` 
“Teaching what is known as Citizenship to hick ; 
pupils these days is largely a matter of teaching 4 pa chool 
to act like adults.” ' a ii M not 
| —The Nation, J une 29, 19 46 
The war and the post-war years have seen the ae mae : 
velopment in the United States of an anti-intel] 
many segments of the American people, incly 
makes for this distrust of reason is somethin 
considerable difference of opinion; but of its 
there can be little doubt. 
As one writer recently expressed it: 
“The ‘rational man’ has come, in fact, to have 
reputation in sophisticated circles, and those who 
reasons for what they think and do are more likely 


ding educators. 


widespread Prevalence, 


a thoroughly bad 


to be viewed with 


suspicion as hypocrites or wishful thinkers than with friendliness as 
moral agents. This anti-intellectualism .. . has had its considerable. 


part in enhancing our current mental and moral instability and 
confusion ”* ; 

In surveying our world, some educators prefer to suppress their 
fears and expound their hopes; to depend upon authority and e? 
tion for their beliefs; and to lean upon propaganda and indoctrina- 


; s ° t, 
tion for their methods. They find this approach more kT, 
more comforting, and less distasteful than the more di 


nd 
cedure of looking for and accepting the facts (often rp gt 
distressing) of current problems and applying the metho it ten 
to an analysis of them. Like all human beings, teachers eae) “we 
-guilty of “thobbing,” to use a word coined by H Et dee ae 
all think out the opinion that pleases us and then ca y other 


e an / 
ESSENCE OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. TA i e chief 
teachers who have written on this subject, we eg e 
job of our schools today is to educate for critica ; among studen> 
indubitably true that the capacity to think varie 


ee 


* Arthur E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason, pp- 4-5. | 
** Henshaw Ward, Thobbing, p. 7. © example. 
*** See Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man, for 
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mote Democras "I : 
ec g 


and de 
ectual attitude a. 


g about which there i 


try to give good 





A AND EDUCATION 


them reason equally well; nor can they all profit from a 
a diluted type of intellectualized education. The very ex- 
kar courses of study in junior, academic, and vocationa 
Is is evidence enough for this. 


Not all 
straight, 
istence O 
high schoo } | | | 
t we do maintain, however, 1s that while the approach, the 
blew and the content of education must be varied to suit the 
materia lect and special interests of any given group, reasoning and 
a E eiker should be carried on at all these levels, commensu- 
vate with these varying factors. . 


The poinf is especially made that since high school pupils are 
adolescent, most of them are incapable of sustained, critical thinking, 
This is probably not true. They have the same capacity as their 
elders to think issues through; what they lack is the practical wisdom 


which sometimes comes with age and experience. If it were true, - 


moreover, one might well question the tenability of the democratic 
hypothesis. Its implicit assumptions are that the youth of America 
con be taught the basic concepts of intelligent citizenship; that the 


_ problems of a democratic society are not too complex for the under- 


standing of the greater number of its citizens ; that it ts possible for 
them to participate with interest and intelligence in formulating and 
solving these problems. If adolescence is not the time and high 
school not the place for clear thinking, when and where are American 
citizens going to learn this difficult art? After completing high 
school ? The great majority of them will never enter a classroom 
again for the remainder of their years. On fundamental. matters, 
al high school leaves untaught will very likely remain un- 


-Tn our opinion~d 
» Ge 
Regardless of the toni, 


indirectly to tea 
„cal, and eco 
Mportant 
dem 


ocratic education has a two-fold task: (1) 
e topic, all discussions should contribute directly or 
ching students how to reason and think on political, 
nomic questions. Although a knowledge of facts is 
e racy education is not mere fact-accumulation; facts about 
about deme aa soon be forgotten: techniques and habits of thinking 
VEIY essence =) Problems are likely to be more enduring. (2) The 
„ture, es 9 ‘rican society is its ever-changing, dynamic “ 
Nclusive n 'S NO static formula which is so far-reaching, aus 
touchstone i Profound that, once learned, serves as a guide and a 

"Fever, Schools can make their greatest contribution to 


. 
y e 
EIE Eae tte 
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HIGH POINTS 
effective citizenship by developing in Students the habit 
reaching definite conclusions, and acting on all lien 
“Take thought and then take sides,” summarizes our Pach 
INDOCTRINATION FOR DEMOCRA 
ternative to education for critical thinking 
tion for democracy,” we would like to indj 
such efforts are self-defeating and accomplis 

It is extremely difficult to draw sharp lines between ed "8 Tun, 

` propaganda, and indoctrination. They all apply general a 
principles of conditioning in order to fix belief.* But beyond “at 
common factor, some broad distinctions can be made. this 

Education involves the imparting of knowledge, and the 
ment of skills, habits, and attitudes. In accomplishing its o 
education endeavors to serve no master but truth, and aims t 
reflective techniques by which truth can be obtained, p 
and indoctrination (the latter is nothing b 
“good” propaganda for advancing those doctr 
aim to fix beliefs by any means—truthful o 
dishonest, logical or illogical. What is most important to the propa- 
gandist is the end; the only criterion for the selection of means is its 
effectiveness in making others accept that end which promotes the: 


self-interest of the propagandist or the interest of the community 
as he conceives it. : 


ber 1947) 
CY. . ‘Sing . 

X. Since e chief 
T be “indoctri z 
cate why we believe i ; 
h nothing in the lone 


develop. 
bjectives, 
o) develop 
ropaganda 


ines believed desirable) 
r untruthful, honest or 


= P a = e i co i 
The problem of means and ends is not a new one; its significan 


and implications have been debated and discussed many gel: F 
fore.** We hold, with Aldous Huxley, that means and ends an + 
continuous relationship. The means help to shape and paar lea 
ends; neither can be isolated. Foul means do not and nd troth- 
to fair ends, nor dishonest and distorted means to honest an4 =- 
ful ends, | 
Some educators, nevertheless, who spurn the ae ane has 2 

Propaganda make a case for “indoctrination.” Their ae eat undying 
familiar ring: if Hitler could make millions of p A ae manip 
allegiance to Nazism by propaganda, emotional appeals a" 


ee 


; o 
| - y af psycholo? 
* Allen L, Edwards, Propaganda, pp. 590-593, in Encyclopaedia of 
edited by Philip Lawrence Harriman. | 41, and Aldou 
** Cf. Max Lerner, Ideas for the Ice Age, pp. 40-4 
Means and Ends, p. 10, | 
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i Huxley 


[Septem ORN B Pa 
ae 


ut the attempt to use 





PAGANDA AND EDUCATION 


„g, why can’t similar (more decent, to be sure) techniques 

tative peho y doctrinate for democracy? This contention, on the 
e used ar very plausible and convincing, but on closer exam- 
‘nation it a ks of propaganda—indoctrination, to their 
Although the make “100% Americans” out of more children 
proponents cei ethod, there are serious drawbacks. Propaganda 
than any pra and creates robots and automatons with mush minds. 
stifles ya wi moral fibre of students and deprives them of any 
Se ii for themselves and to act in the light of their convic- 
— Students who are the end-products of this kind of condition- 
ing are intellectually unprepared to play any dynamic role in a demo- 


- cratic society. 3 


As Sidney Hook has observed: 


“The belief that faith in democracy can be instilled by the same 
methods as faiths in other forms of society overlooks the distinctive 
character of the democratic faith. This lies in its assumption that the 
reasonableness of the democratic way of life may be established by 
open, critical inquiry of its consequences... . | 

“This means that ultimately a democracy is committed to facing the 
truth about itself... . A democracy is the only society which in 


Principle believes that men can accept the truth in every realm of 
thought, and live with, $075 


WHO FAVORS PROPAGANDA? Many teachers will tell us 
that we are setting up straw men, that nobody really favors the blunt 
techniques of p 


ropaganda, and that very few use indoctrination in 
pan Toom, Unfortunately, this is not entirely true. Some propa- 
ated; “eee in all teaching; some of it is consciously dissemin- 
. seme is carried on by educators who may. have never 


f © 
mally analyzed or seriously questioned the basic assumptions of 
Cir own thinking, : 


S : a 
n jii all schools under any social order are agencies of that society, 
beliefe Operate within its framework of principles, tenets, and 
ganda a Ucation contains at least implicit elements of pop 
the a in 'Ndoctrination, No American school is conducted under 

ti 
zy ta ident, for 
as, the American system. This becomes very evident, 
* Sidn l ; 
Z ok op, cit, pp. 118-119, 
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n that communism or fascism is conceivably better than, 
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MIGH POINTS [Sepi 
example, from a typical statement issued som -T em 
College: go at 


“American education should make no pretense o 
this great social objective. Our schools s 


of n 
Ou hould be der 
signed to provide an education in and for democracy" 


In discussing the meaning of democracy, 
agreement or disagreement found among 
whether democracy is analyzed in terms o 
lars. It is possible to state the general attit 
mental objectives of the democratic hypo 
little exception can be taken to any of it. 
made to reduce democracy to specific 
opinion soon arise. 


T 
(Whey, 


one should note that 
educators depen aes 
f generalities on part 
broad funda 


udes and the 
thesis in suc 
** But when an attempt į 
doctrines, d , 
- The core of democracy is its political doctrines. It is a form of 
government whose representatives are chosen at free elections in 
which people express their opinions and vote without fear of conse- 
quences ; it is a system which safe | 


civil liberties of all citizens, including dissenting minorities. The 
extent to which democracy can go beyond this in promoting the 


economic welfare of the American people depends upon organized , 


public opinion and the operation of the “democratic process. "*** 


Although many political theorists are not prepared to extend 


their formulation of the democratic hypothesis any further, others: 


è . > A ki, 
speak more specifically of “economic democracy.” . ae 
Wallace, and Hook maintain that political democracy is inadeq 


‘nt their 
unless linked to economic democracy. But beyond that re possible 
thinking diverges. Laski holds that economic democracy i 


ae 


Session, 
* Manifesto of Columbia University, Teachers College, Summer p 
1940, New York Sun, August 14, 1940.. whi 
** For such a statement of the “minimum essentials of democrat 
are probably acceptable to most American educators, ican Dem? e 
Policies Commission, N.E.A., Policies for Education < New York, ae 
racy, Pp. 103-104; Board of Education of the City © cation, Da 
mittee for the Study of Practical Democracy in s of Philos 
Democracy in Education, p. 97; Irwin Edman, Four 
pp. 156-157. . 


*** For a critical analysis of democracy as este i 
its relation to the economic sphere, see: Robert $ 
of Government, pp. 196-208. 


i 

; an 

political Once ig 
Maclver T f 
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ha ‘Way that 


guards the fundamental rights and 





ND E DUCATI ON - 
proPAGANDA dad economy.* Wallace maintains that an elabo- 
only under 4 Bill of Rights must be incorporated within the frame- 
mic 2n, 1 democracy.** Hook carefully limits economic 
al elie bargaining by free trade unions and a 
democracy tO right to work.” Unlike Wallace or Laski, he is not 
rantee of tka lope of economic system under which economic 
dogmatic er work best. The political democracy itself must 

democracy 


syr oe 
determine whether it will be in “an economy of free enterprise, a 


: nkk 
‘ved economy or a predominantly planned economy. 
mixe i 


Teachers who are indifferent to theoretical analyses are “apt to 


identify democracy with the things they would like democracy to 
1 


do.” To some of them, democracy is synonymous with Old Dealism 


and the beliefs of the right wing of the Republican party. It means 
to favor free enterprise, endorse a policy of militant nationalism, and 
be wary of the Soviet Union. To others, democracy is a kind of 
dynamic liberalism; its sponsors support the New Deal, demand the 
national co-operation. (The formation of two rival organizations— 
the Progressive Citizens of America and the Americans for Demo- 


cratic Action—indicates the split in the ranks of American Jiberals 
in their attitude towards the Soviet Union.) 


Nor does this exhaust the possibilities. At the extreme Left and 
Right are a few “educators” who would consciously like to use the 
Schools as media for disseminating totalitarian propaganda under 
the guise of democratic indoctrination. They implicitly assume that 
a democratic society owes an obligation to extend democratic rights 
“ven to those who would use such rights to destroy democracy. 


wh “tracy has become an honorific word; it is so employed by all 
0 use it, including its enemies.) 


te? he a at the moment is not to determine which . 
it is the as 1S most tenable and correct, but to aene 
nature unction of teachers as educators to indicate the evolving 
0 democracy, to separate the areas of common agreement 
ail Controversy, and to discuss the extent to which the 


*H 

aro] . 

*H = Laski, Democracy in Crisis, pp. 215-216. 

idney Wallace, Sixty Million Jobs, p. 6. i 


ook “ Pd Y or k 
Times Mano, Exactly What Do We Mean by ‘Democracy’?” New 
Hazine, March 16, 1947, p. 48. 
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adoption of an Economic Bill of Rights, and favor a policy of inter- 
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Fed mete a 

extension-of democracy into other areas of life js desir b 

possible. l able ang 
If the foregoing analysis is sound, the use of 


"ember, toy 


Propa ae 
indoctrination) must be abandoned because, unlike Paganda (a 


„a (and 
not concerned with the rationale of belief, but with b education, it; 
attainment of democracy becomes impossible if Students are Rae 
of the ability and the will to think about civic matters. - €Prived 
THE TEACHER. If educators realize how 
teachers with political and economic convictio 
almost everyone) to avoid propaganda or in 
teaching, and if they are aware that this kind 
not produce intelligent leaders or good citizens, 
for them to adopt classroom procedures whic 
probabilities of bias in their teaching. 


difficult it js 
ns, (and that 
doctrination ; 
of “educatio 


for all 
Means 
n their 
n” does 


h will Minimize the 


The position which we hold in common with many educators 4 


that the school in a democratic society must be a clearing house for 


the exchange of political, social, and economic ideas, and a center 


for developing in students an abidi 
society, and for teaching them h 
about these problems, 

This viewpoint 
Th 


in 


ow to think and reach conclusions 


places important responsibilities upon teachers. 
ey must not be propagandists, but must be more than moderators 
class discussions. It is their responsibility to see that all sides get 
a reasonably objective hearing. Where the class is evenly ane 
their job is to help elicit the best arguments for each position i 
there aren’t always only two). To encourage discussion and gar a 
thought, they must, if necessary, take up cudgels in behalf of 
popular causes and build up cases for them. do you 
If the teacher is asked by the students, moreover; karer 
stand on this issue?” there should be no need for evasion. = 


° è unction, 
ing this attitude, Harold Laski once said, “. . . the teacher's f 


: ‘ assert its 

as I conceive it, is less to avoid his bias than nie be oper 

_ Presence and to warn his hearers against it; above a", nis attemp 
minded about the difficulties it involves. and honest ™ 


is the 
e 
to meet them. For the greatest thing he çan, after alt, 3 
atm l —Courst of 
* Board of Edy 


story: 
cation of the City of New York, M A EA E 
Study and Syllabus, Curriculum Bulletin, No. 4, 1942-43, 
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n, ; 
elief itself, r 3 


it should be Possible 


ing interest in the problems of our . 


~ 





ND EDUCATION —— 


i — 
PE gp AGANP? -o sincerity. More truth 1s discovered along that 
| conscious - ; 


IIc 
Jesson of found on any other. 


ta X É ECITATION. Even as indoctrination iS 
ic oon uncritical discourse by the teacher, the ` 

evidence of too MY for different reasons, is very often a manifesta- 
socialized ee dency on the part of students. Originally con- 
tion of the a to bring life and vitality into the classroom, the 
ceived, “ T fon represents a definite advance over the older type 

socialized =g t it, too, suffers from some serious defects. 
pj ee a. ie hat they “throw a lot of hot air” in 
Students freely confess tha y + i 

i d social studies classrooms. Teachers who listen care 
Tap he glib speeches very quickly detect that mere verbalisms 
in exist in students’ minds in place of ideas which they under- 
stand. After everyone has had his say, most students leave some- 


THE SO 


what bewildered and confused. They vacillate, fail to reach any - 


conclusion, and are very much in “the position of Buridan’s ass 
‘starving between two hay stacks for want of decision.” y 

If socialized recitations are to become even more effective instru- 
„ments for democratic education, it is necessary to (1) delimit point- 
less talk, eliminate the tendency towards verbalism, and insist upon 
clearer and more precise thinking; (2) give students a working 
technique for solving political, social and economic problems which 


they čan apply to classroom discussions, and to a solution of their 
Problems as citizens. 


| The need for this 
Psy choanalysis : 


T e forget that, although f reedom of speech constitutes an 
ina atin in the battle against old restraints, modern man is 
that o” where much of what ‘he’ thinks and says are the things 

ee else thinks and says; that he has not acquired the 


abili A ) i 

m dog think originally—that is, for himself—which alone gives 
ofp o $ hi im that nobody can interfere with the expression 
1s thoughts. ia Hkk i 2 


’ 


his cla 


` C b 
techni ROOM TECHNIQUE. We would like to ee 
ne °F analyzing current problems in English and sock 

“R. Tiy : 

" tig i, The Danger of Being a Gentleman, p. 47. 

mm, Escape From Freedom, p. 105. 95 


is made apparent even in the literature of modern | 
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HIGH POINTS OE 
studies classes which retains objectivity and impartialit , 2947) 
the pitfalls of pointless discussions.* I y 


t is not a sub yy bu avoid 
st $ 
type of lesson but rather an approach which itute fo, 


Can be i any 
into any lesson. NCOrpory 


| ted- 
To confess and avoid, our approach is a 


restatement 
W. Our 
ght which 
nsistence that 


fic method, which is certainly nothing ne 
is the emphasis upon a pattern of thou 
analysis of social problems, and the i 
taught to reach definite conclusions and 

All controversial issues should be broken down in class disa. 
into the following subdivisions: (1) Why the controversy? Toe 
extent are students affected by it? (2) What are the facts? (3) ws 
interpretations of these facts are possible? (4) What is a reason 
decision to make under the circumstances? (5) What action sho A 
be taken to carry out one’s convictions? (6) What changes in facts 
or circumstances would justify a change of mind? 

Let us briefly examine each of these phases of any political, social, 
or economic problem. 


Of the ș 


Cle Ja 
own nti 
is u 


contribution 
Seful in t 


WHY THE CONTROVERSY? While we are not primarily con- 
' cerned with motivation at the moment, it is nevertheless true that to 
answer with insight, “Why the c 


entire discussion. Most problems i 


as controversies growing out of conflicting political philosophies or 
the tensions of Opposing groups and forces, which seek to attain 
political power or to secure a larger share of the national income, or 
both. One of the most difficult situations with which teachers es 
to contend is the utter apathy and indifference of so many — 
If they can be shown how a problem arises, how they and r E 
families are affected by it, and how they have a stake in the oulcom 


The 
they are likely to show greater interest in the proceedings. 
“point of shock” 


theory appears to be an exceedingly — a 
Proach. People are generally indifferent to political, seal of 
social problems unless they are shocked by some major pa sh 
calamity, Although we do not hope for such occurrences 


n the social studies can be treated 


, for PO 

* Acknowledgments are made to the Editors of The aw le! ae ee 
mission to reprint this section of our article, which originally the pebra 
slight modifications, as Dynamics of Classroom D iii 

issue of that magazine, 
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stude 
to act on them, nts be 


ontroversy?” is to motivate an 





- + an awareness of acute situations, perhaps hka 
yr students nee need for solving housing, inflation an hars 
awaken them w reventing another world war, by presenting . 
problems, and «eee can be traced, at least in part, a 5 
after case papei a community or a nation, or by its wil at r 
“ nl clique or an economic pressure group to do its 

allow a PO 


thinking. 


i i ust be based upon 
E FACTS? All discussions m u 
WE ay controversies become meaningless and opinions 
c+ ony Students must present facts before stating conclusions ; 
hee fcr must be trained to be extremely critical of conclusions 
wise, -4 
a opinions which have no factual basis. 


Three kinds of facts must be sharply distinguished: (1) Those 


- facts which are known, agreed upon, and generally accepted. (For 


example, nobody questions that F. D. Roosevelt was the first Lad 
can president to serve more than two terms, or that Harry Truma 
assumed the presidency upon Roosevelt’s death.) Such facts cause 
little difficulty ; they require an ability to-read and, at most, a willing- 
“hess to search for them. 


(2) Those “facts” 
wide 


which are in dispute and upon which there is 
disagreement, (There is considerable difference of opinion, for 
example, of the extent to which President Truman has carried out 
the policies of the late president.) Fact-finding in such cases is not 


a simple matter: it depends very largely upon such factors as one’s 
definition of terms, 


analysis, prejudices and interests. Class dis- 

cussions should easily prove that no one can speak with certainty 
ce authority of “facts” of this kind. as 

(3) Those reputed “facts” which are unknown at a given ii 

| Which, Perhaps, may remain completely unknown for all a 
~ (Did Hess fly to Scotland of his own accord, or did he do s 

an agent of Hitler?) Also, those “facts” based upon suppositions 


t 
ich are not really facts at all. Such “facts” attempt to foretell = 


Would have h 


uld | 
Wi appened had events taken another course. (ome a. 
‘World Peace and the success of the United N rene e dealing 
i nty had F, D. Roosevelt remained alive?) 
With “facto” ; 


BTeater certai 


: the advanc- 
in these categories, teachers must discourage t teach 
mg of s imsy foundations, and mus 
YPotheses resting upon flimsy foun 
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-HIGH POINTS 
students to be skeptical and reject conclusions þ 
such “facts.” a . 
Students must be warned against indulging in il 
thinking; their hearts must not control their heads, 
come to conclusions which are at variance wi 
Even where persons are in agreement upon the 
in the meaning or significance they attach to 
true that where all the facts are not altogether 
persons will frequently assign different values 
and, consequently, arrive at different interpretat 
be trained to look for more than one explanati 
to analyze and evaluate the different possible 


Septe : 
[ ePlembey 194 
ased e 


Ogical, Wishf 
ul 
They ust not 


th recognized facts 


facts, they m 
them. It 
obtainable, different 
to the kno 
ions. Students must 
on of the facts, and 
explanations. 


POSSIBLE INTERPRETATIONS? 
dividuals and groups supporting and opp 
_- great value in helping students apprais 
. and clarify the issues. Each student m 
tions: Who advocates this? What have the proponents to gain? Who 
opposes this? Why? What factors of family, home training, environ- 
ment, prejudice, and self-interest would 
one side without wanting to examine the 
This, of course, raises 
Propaganda Analysis, 
technique for helping 


opinions on national and international questions, this study ga 
passed into eclipse about the time of Pearl Harbor on the theory np 
a nation at war wants certainty, not skepticism and ites 
moment seems ripe, however, for a revival of this study, w ii 
do much to help students clarify their ideas and reach rea | 
conclusions on public questions.*. 


osing any given Policy is of 


e the facts and arguments, 


facts too closely? 
the entire question of Propaganda and 
Conceived during the pre-war years as a 


| A iven 
HOW IMPLEMENT A DECISION? Psychologists paw wha 
considerable insights into the thinking of people. oe of others- 
passes for thinking is the accepting of ready-made opinio 


e wn 
e their OV 

It is therefore Important for students to learn to make t 
‘decisions an 


torial writer 


e 


* For a fuller di 
' Th 
38 


S, or radio commentators. 


, TEA 
p “Towards. 
scussion, see; William Isaacs and Jules DER, 16-32. 


: s 4 
cory of Propaganda Analysis,” High Points, October 19 


may differ 
1S likewise ; 


wn facts 


Some insight into the in- 
ust ask such pertinent ques- 


make me prone to support 


the American people clearly formulate their, 


l- . 
eachers, € 
d not to take them intact from parents, t 































ANDA AND EDUCATION nnn 


it 4 ht. 
proPAG point is not what is thought but how it ts thoug 
sive 
p “The decisi 


; ar 7 we 
ctive thinking is always new 

ʻe the result of a saa 
The though: ; r mir necessarily in the sense that cement ool 
original; origi but always in the sense that the person = rr 
shought it bef ving as a tool to discover something new in t e world 

thinkin ; | 

has used hi elf k b * 

s . e 0 wns es m, 
r = od thing.to foster the conditions in which men are 
oat, gett r ip scab up their own minds on re issues, baat 
pe ie nd will make up their own minds a 
ihe kind of people who can a 


he responsibility for their own actions are the kind of people we 
ke the r ' ir or 
E and are determined to be.” ** 


pouer all sides of an issue very often have r E Ace 
in-fact, although genuine deliberation means exam d eres 
tives, political action, nevertheless, requires the accep es 
poii of view. The importance of taking a position =ar 
strongly be stressed. Citizens are constantly asked to make ju g- 
ments. At the polls, they are called upon to choose between can 
didates A, B, and C, each of whom gives many good and bad reasons 
in support of his policies. Students must learn to make a final 
choice, even if the evidence conflicts and a choice is difficult. This 
is the typical situation one finds in most political, social and economic 
Problems; very little would ever be done if decisions were. made 
only on the basis of completely known facts, or only where the 


Superiority of one candidate over the others was clearly beyond 
dispute, 


4 major failing of American education has been its excessive 
verbalism, A great deal is said about social problems, but nothing is 
done; to make matters worse, when students suggest some appro- 
Pte action to implement a particular discussion, teachers generally 

'‘Sapprove, Even many of the followers of John Dewey, who make 


le ae learning by doing, often behave as though social prob- 
ms and social action are unrelated. 


What Justi | 
Students to fies a Change of 


Mind? Even as it is necessary for 
“valuati 
im. 


° facts, 
take a position on every vital issue after pa 3 aia 
ng them and reaching some conclusion, it is also 


Omm, op. cit., p. 195.. 
A ? 
Tthur E, Murphy, Op. cit., p. 123, 
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d that all jud mber, 1oy 
for them to understand that all judgments in 


economic matters are never final, but sub 
light of-new facts or changing circumstance 
to-day problems, we cannot always wait until we know 
We act, and test our conclusions by the results, If te 
measure up to our expectations, or if new facts enter Into the% Rot 
tion, we must revise our judgment. For example, the average a g 
may vote for Candidate A and support Party X on the basi Pr: 
platform, promises or past performances ; he may take ir 
position on some phase of American foreign policy. He ig not bis 

to hold that position forever, but is justified in nd 


changing his ming; 
subsequent developments, which he has caref ully Studied, ase 


» SOcia 
tsion i : 
g our da 

th " 


ject to rey 
es. In soly 


» and 


SUMMARY. What does all this add u 
a few fundamentals: (7 S tudents can b 
lems of democratic living if shown how all citizens are 


affected by the solution of these problems. (2) Dynamic citizenship 
in a democratic society depends 


p to? We have argued for 
est be interested in the prob- 


lesson must embody the elem 
interpretations, and conclusio 
supplement rather than sup 
taught at all levels. (5) St 


ents of clear thinking: facts, analysis, 
ns. (4) Emotionalized teaching should 
plant critical thinking, which should be 

udents must learn to make decisions om 
all major iss ues; On-the-one-hand and on-the-other-hand thinking 
must be banished. (6) The teacher should participate in all discus- 
sions and see that ev ry viewpoint gets a fair and an adequate 
presentation, 3 


We would su 


English and s 


inted 
ocial studies classroom, as a guide to logical and m 
discussion : 


oo i1” ated 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 


accepted? . 
I What are the facts? 3 disputed? 

unknown ? 
IT What diff 


? 
erent interpretations can be made of these air of vi 
MI What groups or interests support and oppose each po ) 
Why? 
IV What is your position? How do you justify it? 
ur What can you do about it? 


t new facts or circumstances would make you 
mind? : 


~~ 


a definite 


significantly 


Seen as symptoms of juvenile maladjustment which may have the 
_ Same roots. 


ggest that the following chart be displayed in every » 


change I% 





— 


ild’ Thing: - 
eee the Social Worker 
s a i 


A N* n \ 
LD LIPPMA 

ath been a pleasure to meet you. . 

Well, it ganjati aa arize the spontaneous reactions of teachers 

This seems he oe new worlds opened to both groups a 
and social wor = now completing its third year. Offered to teachers 
a workshop ps Education's Bureau-of Child Guidance, the course 
by the Board o h semester with the cooperation of three regional 
be e Welfare Council: the East Harlem Council for 
affiliates of Me ve Clapp Midtown Council of Social 
Community Planning, the Sara pp Mi S 

ies and the Yorkville Civic Council. l 

j ’s apt phrase “alertness credit” holds a doubly 

The school system s apt p hy Epor 
enriched meaning when applied to the In-Service Wor shop in 
Social Agency Resources. The teachers get the credit — pro- 
fessional advancement; and both teachers and social wor ers are 
put on the alert. The most significant outgrowth of the workshop is 
recognition of the fact that schools and social agencies are concerned 
with different facets of the same diamond—the child. No longer 1S 
the youngster merely a “pupil” or a “client” ; now he is an individual. 
Truancy, delinquency, tardiness, many learning difficulties, all are 


Conceived in the spring of 1942, the workshop course was first 
iven that summer as a one-week series of meetings, keeping the 
me busy from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. for five days. Then, in Janu- 
ry 


si 3, it was conducted for the first time during the regular school 
mester, and was thereafter arranged on 


fift an after-school basis of 

= ey meetings, each lasting an hour and forty minutes. 

pack es 's Planned by a committee representing different types of 
SS, enlisted by the Welfare Council’s regional affiliates. 


groun .. Except for the introductory and concluding sessions, the 
A „meets each week at the headquarters of a different agency, 
ying the facilities and talking with agency staff memben 
lowed ‘i ~ agency spokesman’s description of the work 1s to 
—_ y uninhibited discussion. 


i A s 
Sstang 
t Reprint 


Among the agencies visited by a 


; k City, 
Director of Public Relations, Welfare Council i ee shoe > 
from Better Times, April 1946, with permission of the 


4) Fi 
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. determine the agencies to be visited. 
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typical group are: a day nursery, a health cent 
Court, a family welfare agency, a public welfare ce 
ment agency, a_vocational counseling service, a }, 
Social Service Exchange, and citywide and loca 
agencies. 

Each agency visited is prepared in advance f 
teachers. As the course proceeds, the interests o 


tember, 1947) 
€r, the i 
nter, a Child 
ousing Proj 
J€ct, 

l Councils of ae 
os the STOup of 

the group help 


EXPANSION. At the start, members of the 

from the schools in the area covered by the thre 
which includes most of Manhattan east of Fifth 
became evident that the value of the workshop was not restricted to 
this territory, however, and by the fall of 1943 it had been Opened to 
teachers from all parts of the city. The current group includes 
teachers, health counselors, grade advisers and assistants to deans in 


STOUP were drawn 
e regional Councils, 
Avenue. It quickly 


the city’s elementary, junior and senior high schools, The participants 


come from schools in “problem areas” and in “good communities.” 
The variety of constituencies represented in the group enables the 
teachers to see their own students’ difficulties in a broader context. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. The teachers are encouraged to 
describe specific cases which are troubling them, in order to pin down 
on a practical basis the principles they are learning. When the per 
ent group visited the Children’s Court, early in March, acre 
teachers raised a pertinent question: how to catch maladjustment =, 
an early enough stage to prevent recourse to the court. One a 
group gave a special point to the discussion by telling of a w ears 
child in her class, a girl whose learning achievement 1S F 
behind her chronological age, though her intelligence as m ad the 
tests is up to standard. The child’s parents are separa pew had 
mother is slow to cooperate with the school. Prom psi the cause 
learned previously, the group immediately perceived es Leona! ' 
of the difficulty probably lay outside the classroom. ma al worket 
who conducts the course and who is chief psychiatric Ta study ° 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance, is arranging for pT a F 
the child, after which the psychiatrist, the psy a ings an 
social worker who studied the child will discuss t®® he teach” 
their recommendations before the in-service grOUP: 
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Je, has been asked to keep a record and participate with the 
meanwhile, ķers in getting a rounded picture. 
clinical WOT ncy visits, and from the introductory and concluding 
From the a riton, the teachers are learning about the vast 
sessions f cial service resources available to them in helping to . 
ie as child’s” total needs. At the start, they want rules and 
meet ie by which to act, but eventually they see the need for focus 
ar Tadwidual. They are coming to know, too, the limitations of 
a social agencies, which in many cases are the same as the limita- 
tions of the schools—budgetary inadequacy, lack of time, and so on. 


At the same time, the social workers cooperating with the work- 
shop are learning that many teachers have an interest in their 
children which extends beyond the walls of the classroom. They are 
having reinforced their conviction that the teacher’s role in helping 
the school-age child is of key importance. In short, a two-way re- 
spect is developing. which is worth its weight in uranium. 


rug CHILD 


RESULTS. “The course has had real meaning for all concerned.” 
This.is the consensus of the social workers who have cooperated in 
conducting the workshop, A follow-up questionnaire is being planned, 
to go to all who have taken the course, asking them to discuss their 
xperience with agency contacts. Even before the questionnaire 
ome out, there is evidence that. the sessions have been most fruitful. 
bi representative reported that referrals from the schools 

ed from 1944 to 1945; the rise is attributable to a series of 


efforts 1 a eo a 
Sure “mong which the alertness course receives credit as a major 
mulating factor, l 


Arma ee at another agency told the story of a girl who had 
mother a along at school for some time. The child and her 
in the Drala erred to the agency by a teacher who had participated 
She was 0P. It developed that the girl was mentally disturbed, 

© social ths ‘ia referred to a psychiatric agency for treatment. 
teachers tien R er cited this instance as an example of how the 
workshop S "a case-by-case basis.” The effectiveness of the 
Der of referral “mphasized, cannot be measured merely by the =a 
Ing telationshi- ac result, but rather by the solidity of the wor 
Ue course op P Which is established. Perhaps the greatest value o 
between i © Suggested, is the fact that it promotes closer relations 
1MPortant groups of community resources, and makes 
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a lot of work—but it’s been worth it.” 


SELF-CRITICISM. As the workshop draws 
receives an assignment in lieu of the exami 
quired for Board of Education in-service cours 
the group is asked to evaluate the course, and 
or criticism. While some are content with 


valuable the experience has been to them, 


_ has often brought increased understandin 
cipal and their fellow- 
following comments, 
essays : 


—"Each school staff 


HIGH POINTS 
it possible to reach the teachers directly. She 


Polite Statem 
othe 
and do a real job. The result is that each se 


improved in content and methods of presenta 

Although a few members of the worksho 
despair at the size of the problem and at th 
system to utilize existing services, most of 
inspiration from the course and have asked 
have carried their new knowledge back t 


summed up 


toa Close, 


es, 
to offer 


TS roll up thej 


tion, 


mester the work 






» 1949) 


` "Tt’s = 


ieee 
rily Te. 


Suggestions ; 
ents of how 


r Sleeves 


P in the past haye felt 
e slowness of the school 
the teachers have drawn - 
for more. Many of them 

o their schools, where it 


g on. the part of the prin- 


doctor, a nurse and a social worker available.” 


—"An effort should be made to get legislators who are pashan 
for appropriating money to attend some of the sessions. Letters ! 


teachers. Among the reactions have been the 
which. are excerpts from typical evaluation 


should have a psychiatrist, a psychologist, o 


budget makers should be sent while ihe Legislature is in session. 


ings.” 


—"The trip to X Agency was interesting but the 


have been i 


cen improved if some bits of case material had 

Their interest whetted by the workshop, eight tea 
requested a more advanced course, and Miss Leonat 
rated a series on mental hygiene problems in th ake 
teachers realize that completing the course, does not aa 
fessional social workers, but does give them skal " 


perform their daily tasks more effectively. 


e eet- 
Representatives from parent groups might also attend the class m 


discussion would 
been presented. 
chers last ye" 
d has ina 
sroom. 
a them pro” 
help ther 


f f the 

; leader Of 

CONCLUSIONS: On the basis of her ae nati a serie? 0 
workshop for the past three years, Miss Leonar 


44 


` taken the cO 


Shop js 


. unless th 


-~ 


THING casee 
‘ch should interest everyone concerned with more 
wht ‘ces for school children: 
: < distinct need for education of teachers regarding 
ble to help them do their job. Those who have 
have in many cases carried the work back to their 
urse tart has barely been made. _ i , 
schools, but the j mutual respect and understanding between social 
x = p can produce valuable results in advancing the 
workers 2 à 
vipo an spreading recognition of the fact that the 
ity should serve the child as a unit, not in departmentalized 
ont + that the school is part of the community. 
(ay ‘There is always a danger that some members of the-group 
may complete the course feeling that they are qualified to act as 
social workers at the end of a fifteen-week session. At the other 
extreme are those teachers who, overwhelmed by the professional 
skill they have seen, might wish to refer every behavior problem to 
a social agency as the quick panacea. Continued interpretation and 
intelligent follow-up can help reduce these difficulties. ; 
At best, the teachers cannot move far ahead of their principals or 
the school system as a whole. Their sense of frustration at being 


“unable to give the children the care they need will only be intensified 


ere is understanding all along the line. The magical effect 
of cooperation, h 


r CHILD'S THE 


TH 


uate SOV 
a There 15 4 


the services availa 


This lesson ; eds, can multiply their value many times. 
in n aara ic is, for schools and social agen- 
ed SRI Dr in-service workshop. Teachers 


on learning that only together can they. best 
rst interest of them all. 


MOARA 


THE POWER OF PUNCTUATION 


A teach 
Sentence on the si really should have known better, once put this 
ful youn ckboard without punctuation: Miss Jones the beau- 
8 tady walked down the street. 


Asked h = 
Man blurted, «pra would Punctuate the sentence, the overbright fresh- 
è a dash after Miss Jones.” 


Teacher's Digest, January 1N6 
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America is the Negro problem. Certainly, any reference to color in 
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The Youth Problem In Amer; 


ae 2 BLEM i ‘ of 
cq Tod i E ouTH PRY This over-emphasis on one lurid pombe 
BEN SOLOMON* : ay nsational ase. obscure the many other larger q 
Of the forty-five million children of all ages ; ae ae roblem on . gait 2 k 
e : 

i ten million are more or less seriously ni Uniteg State, Pich pe a help a lot to look eri n ea 
- have no, or very little, schooling! Many millions q bed! Minion, Therefore, Ok out those questions whic a a Se ee oe ia 
ill from birth and can’t or don’t get any medical care H “poradca, focal area = eyen though they are not vital questio ak cee 
are mentally deficient,~~in fact nearly half of the beds i ions p, s pers of Lae J themselves to front page dramatic pu +P eed 

pitals are occupied by mental cases of all ages. Other mae Our hos i or do not —_ affecting many millions of our boys and girls : 

youth, one-eighth of all the children, suffer socially — of Our are such pro Faas 
s Omical] 


s x / . ; iscuss 
and in various other ways because of their color (re we shall di 


geito oroki Shas i DRIORER). “Hen, Amenia an Nera a Z omes Infancy; childhood and youth, from birth to 25 
-dies have been here for generations suffer a variety of p l fami, i STATISTICS. ie a ae one third of our population or 
handicaps of tremendous size and far-reaching consequence. iy! yeats of age, oth Shere are approximately over two million 
follows a brief analysis of what and where these problems ais ys : et © meet ah age bracket and the yearly birthrate was about 

Any — to get an adequate picture of the whole Americ a — : Se million up to 1940. During the war years births 
any gre par pe salen ee difficulties which E rose steadily and in 1943 the birthrate was three million. This was 


| erst what they are if we are 
to arrive at an over-all truly objective analysis. If you live in New 


York, near the Harlem district (300,000 colored people) it is easy 
to believe that the biggest problem we have to contend with in 


already is dropping yearly. In 1945 it was two and three quarter 
million, School children 6 to 19 years of age, inclusive, comprise - 
about thirty million. This is about all we need to know of youth 


, l statistics for an evaluation of the size and importance of the different 
this regard refers of course to black people. It isn’t easy to remember : 


is _ problems, | 

that we have millions of American citizens of other colors (the red . 

Indians, the yellow Chinese, Filipinos and other Asiatics) and of | ; 

course, all the different shades in between. Similarly, if you live in aa PROBLEM. Against these many millions in all JESS, ~ 
the farming south you're quite conscious of the millions of poverty- _ ji girls a © fact that only about two hundred thousand boys and 
Stricken sharecroppers and tenant farmers. Or, if you live along two maa before our juvenile courts yearly and that less than 
the Rio Grande you know all about the hundreds of thousands of lane ficult fifty thousand are committed to all types of institu- 
destitute and illiterate Mexican-Americans. These “Spanish-speak i Group 10 to $ venice homes, You can readily see that in the age 
Americans,” as they prefer to be called, range all the way reae he is Slightly over = m numbering 22 million youth, 250,000 
pale white to the dull black of the Mexican-Indian-Ameria ya most about this one De eray amy Cbs the publie lear the 
native white American citizen living among them and know Youth agencies also — of youth through their newspapers, but 


from me 
their problems would naturally think of the youth problem € somewhat at fault in over-publicizing this 


_ RE aspect of South 


that point of view. | ed to their n publicity from teat Of course, there are good reasons for 
Again, some problems dramatize easily without rega nre over muy ifor thet good “ir point of view. These agencies need pub- 
size or importance. Problems like juvenile delinquency a that Po | by voluntar Work ; they must secure funds; they are sup- 
emphasized in the press and the public is led to wits rhis onë aile del; me an ? E r chest — and 
whol i 7 is encompa adio, : Ty high publicity value in the press, on . 
ics or major part of the youth problem 1 8enera and ments direct letter appeals Fi funds. The public in 
* Reprinted from Youth Leaders Digest. regen: M ™ Particular like to think that they are saving boys 
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a temporary increase born of a large number of war marriages and - 
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Sens 
4 


oooO rors Seg à. 
from being juvenile delinquents when they contribute to B er, 1949) o 


the Y, the scout oe or ors similar youth s ss, 
agency director knows that the “delinquen “8encies p > 
sure-fire methods of getting Scnteibuttons News IS o Every 
larly know that sex delinquency in young girls ši Sa Cditors h x 
general not only rates a high reader interest but Youngsters in 
quickest ways of arousing the public. - Welfare kassa One of the 
` that they can generate more committee heat and ne ers also a 
a larger audience of lay and professional people uike 7 and 
delinquency than through any other subject, In a y dis 
so often has this been done that professional Rt SO m 
have been fooled by the large amount of delinquency ek th 
ss that too many plans for youth improvement are predi Th 
the lopsided framework of “curing delinquency.” This teal 
at all bad in itself except that too often much of this Sismi 
looks entirely the many other problems which are lar ar 
more important in consequence and more amenable to ps 


€rving agen 


attract 
cussing 
uch and 


€ result 


uldn’t be 
RY Over- 
in scope, 


‘HEALTH. To attempt to list the various problems in order of 

importance would be most difficult and probably meaningless, but 
certainly the health of America’s children concerns the largest num- 
bers and is basic to all other things in life. More important, what 
your health is between 20 and 40 depends in important measure on 
what it was from birth to twenty years of age. This was dramatically 
shown by the large number of defects in our millions of draftees, 
many of which could have been remedied in childhood. Many of 
these defects were.known to school authorities at the time but treat- 
ment was either not given in too many cases or not adequately fol- 
lowed up. > 


We suffer about 100 million cases of illness during a J 
the trivial to the serious, costing about three and a half bi 
lars in medical care. Yet, the average doctor spen ‘cal care 
time idle waiting for patients while millions go without ae or 
because it isn’t available where they live or because they ee is 
to pay for it. For a very large part of America, health 
dependent upon one’s ability to pay for it. Where YOU -i factor 
live, in what state and in what country is also a determin ™ every 
in whether or not your children get the medical care °° 


American child should have, 
48 | 


Ilion dol- 


que YOUT 





a nurses, Yet many © 


T of the mountain 


hospitals, 
Furthermore, 
needy counties sp 


very mu 


Emselyes . 


ed upon - 


ear, from, 


ds a third of his. 


to 





OBLEM : . AE l 
Hia dred hospitals and six thousand clinics in America 
un 


sicians, 70,000 dentists and 
pA PAPPI ia ‘of the southern states 
states—six hundred counties in all—have no 
d exceedingly few doctors, dentists, or nurses. 
me of the public health departments in these very 
y end exceedingly little on public health—as low as 
Kentucky county—and to make the condition 
ch worse these are just the areas where the families are the 
d where the need is greatest. In these counties with no 
facilities and very little medical care too many infants, children and 
youth die because what medical care there is, 1s unavailable or. too 
distant, or because many families can’t afford to pay for it. It is in 
these areas that one quarter of all babies born are brought into 
life without the help and care of doctors. Ten percent of all the 
babies in all America are similarly born without a doctor’s help. 
It is these poor areas, particularly, that swell the very high infant . 
mortality rate—200,000 babies die each year (that’s 10 percent of 
the national birth rate) from preventable illness aggravated by the 
absence of adequate medical care. Ee 


Malaria, and “the southern disease,” pellegra (inadequate diet), 


e have 7 
There at 


no clinics an 


tic per capita in one 


largest an 


affect millions in the southern states, and tuberculosis still kills 10 


percent of all American youth 5 to 19 years of age. 


a A to all this the much worse health condition of the Negroes 
deat, extn pepe citizens, They have a very much higher 
in the white abs youth; tuberculosis kills three times as many as 
higher than fe. sy of course, the maternity death rate is twice 
Colored Americans ites. Medical care and facilities for all these 
One city housin 20 's of course far worse than for the whites. In 

§ 49,000 Negroes there are 18 available hospital beds, 


almost a t 
rue m gt o e 
ia me fasure of facilities in. general available for colored 
any states and counties. 


In mental health, the 


WO percent of ft ca figures for youth are almost unbelievable. 


enter our ospitals ara ; ren are subnormal mentally. 120,000 cases 
ouses and sli os institutions every year and fill our jails, poor- 
Percent S. It has been said by experts in the field that 


chiatric «al our youn 
Screen} & people could not pass the Army psy- 
S taken up ae test. Nearly half of all the beds in our ed. 


ym : i 
ental cases: 370,000 inmates costing 200 million 
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H1 POINTS ebt a 
dollars yearly and these figures do not include Plembey i 
rivate hospitals and instituti 
p p itutions, the large number cases iy 


at home 
amina 


the man 
- When it was shown during the recent medi Pons for 
our war-time draftees that many of the soldier i. 4 
have been and should have been diagnosed and t S and def 
days it brought the whole question of school r dur 
the front. It remains a moot question whether publi dra 
give medical care and treatment to all students n schools Should 
who can’t afford private treatment or whether ies g need it, to al] 
function at all. On the affirmative side, those- +S OF isn't a School 

- schools are in the best position to do this job ai 
only way to insure the examination and Cnet = 
regularly throughout the early formative years The a 
in many cases where the school made datio a 
vaccination or other more serious medical treatment i 


tions o¢ 
of 
ects could 
Ing Schoo 


at this 1S the 
f every child 
show also that 
Tecommended 
t wasn’t done; 


matically to 


ho insist that the 


A 


or at least was inadequately done. They show also that 85 
: percent - 


of the children who needed dental w id n 

Heg i ork did not get i th 

millions of children ;suffered from arinin, “ps sda mi 
, r im- 


adequate diets. All of this, they claim, the schools can circumvent if 


given the power and the money to do so. 


On the other side, educators as well as the medical fraternity 


; ame 
toutly maintain that medical care and treatment is not a function 


f a ye . 
of a school system, that it isn’t education. They say, also, that if 


ere = ey eglasses and dental care for the children, 
and decent cl th illions of children need a decent place to sleep 
should th i 7 and better meals! Where shall we stop? Or 
needy ca = ools do it at all? If the schools are to select really 
up 7 ases then an entire system of pre-investigation must be set 
islet a giving ‘free services to those who can 4 
à ns aispensaries will have to be added to the schools if they 
re to do a better job all year round; and this includes the summer 
pi period also. In view of the fact_that schools belong to a 
the people and if medical care is given to the needy, others who ie 
= to pay might.well demand these school services aS their right: 
This certainly will do things to the school budget. Another importa 
argument they put forth is the fact that other city departme” f 
the Health “E and already 
or Welfare Departments can do a better JO i 
have medical-care facilities which should be expanded. T E is 
partments also have investigating staffs and are trained tO 
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fford to paye 


ts like 


fundamental aca 


ee of all 
id exanune. 


em has © 


M 
out 
tHE Y ecatise w it should ¢7* 
„d of JP ng compulsory edican™ = treatment with an 
ie children n ee GHIE® — mplete treatment 
i childre™ eo to insure that each get A it about time We 
adeguate Í hi rae If this 1s the answers T one youth Pr dli- 
all through Mist ig probably America $ ri ae regardless o f 
: herever they , : 
got start f all its children whe ducation, be 
lem, pad W z families? Shoudn t health, like all e 
0 
pf pusty fo children 7 
a emendous 
CATION. Following closely on the heels of the treme! - 
ED i ducation—not only education in the 
th health problem 1S that of educa i -y 
z education for life as they will 


demic studies but 
ation. The big, the very real problem, of course, 


; all the children and to keep them 
be able to 


meet it upon graduatiot 
is to provide adequate schooling fo ch 
- school long enough to become useful citizens, and to 


take care of themselves in the difficult battle of life. 

In a large measure, in spite of our compulsory education laws, 1n 
spite of our huge educational plants costing many billions of dollars 
and the general spread of schools and schooling all over the land, 
there are tremendous gaps and large geographical areas where 


` children don’t get a chance at even partial education. 


. For it i T as E 
ee is a lamentable fact that for one million children there are 
schools at all because they live i iti ? 
lochalld schools or bor y live in communities that are too poor 
ei eee Sead are too far from their homes, 
Alton to: this wif s available to take them to school. In 
7 mar ar r a there are four or five million more children 
sufficient time te only a few months of the year, an altogether in- 
schools are inadequate i re even a rudimentary education. Their 
as nine and t e ın many respects; teach id 
e ? a ers a P 
henl tes n dollars a week. (In some stat eh all 
Cee chers average onl ates one quarter of all 
ty inadequat only fourteen dollars a k 
mat oria e school equipment and cach : week.) They have 
m are only parti ; ar over twelve thou- 
ie for their slike, Tet ke ae ae Honest! te wait inde 
Ad losed because en ly on tes hundred schools are contin- 
conden million and one half “Adie to pay teachers or for heat 
‘ie as unsanitary or ae k attend schools that have besti 
Te that attend schools in a sasea to all this, another million 
variety of make-shift classrooms 
>` 


Sl 
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HICH PORNS ts, 


sometimes in canvas tents, and often in lodge h Er, 194r). 


similar places. We still. have approximately 1 
schools caring for three and one half million children One-teache, 
over a total of about 125,000 different school districts nd SPreaq 


These school districts vary tremendously in Size an 
involved, some of them having one to ten pupils 
two hundred miles long. Some have adequate by 
the poorer districts the absence of transportatio 
and very often impossible for the children to 
In the south and in some mountain states, al 
clothing or shoes prevents children from going to school, Ten \ 
cent of all the children in the many mountain counties cinia per- 
or write and taking in the country as a whole over fous ee 
Americans can hardly read a newspaper, if at all. This may ex = 
why one third of a million draftees in the rece oe 
their draft applications with an X. 


nil others are 
go to School at all 


It seems that the poorest states generally have the most children 


and spend the least on education. Whereas, ‘in Utah ninety-six_per- 


cent of the youth of high school age go to high school, in many other 
states two thirds of the youth in this group don’t. In fact, for three 
and one half million boys and girls of high school age there are no 
high schools available at all. The many millions of our crippled, 
deaf, blind and otherwise handicapped children in general secure a 
thoroughly inadequate schooling. We’ll have more to say about this 
phase in the section on handicapped youth. According to the United 
States census of 1940, twenty-three percent of all the people 
Louisiana and Arkansas never got more than a grammar m 
education. Almost the same is true for Mississippi and some of the 
other states. The richest state in the south spends less on education 
than the poorest state in the rest of the United States. 


e 
So here it is—the tremendous problem of getting an “eo 
education for so many millions of boys and girls no ct them 
training to fight more successfully the battle of life, to “ght up; 
bring up an American family the way it ought to be bro A 
No schools for many; very poor schools for many, isin in a rich 
fine, free education for those lucky enough to n -rh millions 
county or state; a grubby, slave-like, wretched existence able a Yo" 
of others, Education, the one thing that is needed to €? 
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d Problems , 


l too often lack ofan 


nt war had to Sign 


OBLEM. : 
i e was un- 
dition, denied him from the start because ae 
petter his con "he born in the rural south, in a poor mounta: 
o : 
ae at other low income area. 
or.! 


UTH. Here we have a facet of the youth 
ich the last White House Conference on Children au- 
roblem yan affected ten million children. Think of it, ten mil- 

child en crippled or blind, deaf or dumb—physically, mentally, 
lion chilar 


1 i from all other 
-nally handicapped and different : 
socially wae " nandteariped from birth or early childhood. 


pPED YO 


children, oe a AO blind—400,000 deaf—3,000,000 hard of 
400,000 me 000 with speech defects—500,000 mentally deficient, — 
hearing —3,000, 


n special classes. Some of the victims have 
afflictions and too many have more than two 
deed is a youth problem of enormous size. 


of whom 314,000 are i 
more than one of these i 
of these handicaps. Here in 

Everything we learn comes to us through our five senses. pe 
taste—one percent of what we know; through touch—one and one 
half percent; by smell—three and one half percent; by sound, (hear- 
ing)—seven percent; but eighty-seven percent of all we learn and 
know comes to us through our eyes, by sight. Think then, what a 
terrible handicap it must be for 131,000 unfortuate young people 
to be totally blind and for one million more to have only partial 


` sight! Of course, for most of these handicapped youth, a normal 


education, normal play, a normal life is not to be had, although much 
is being done to adjust these unfortunates to life. Remarkable things 
are being done for the handicapped, but so much more is needed. 
Some of the world’s great, from the beginning of historic time to 
the present day were crippled. To mention only a few—from Alex- 
ander the Great and Frederick the Great on up through Socrates, 
Plato, Lord Nelson, Spinoza, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, 
wit Allan Poe, Victor Hugo, the blind Milton, Kant, Nietzsche, 
Pe, Balzac, Handel, Mozart, Grieg, Sarah Bernhardt, David 
. arvick, Steinmetz, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Lionel Barrymore, 
(Ong list of others in all fields of human endeavor—all were 
ndicapped one way or another. | 


pa with our Present huge number of handicapped youth we must 
ae Cur best effort, for their own sake and also for the large 
mt of good they can and will produce for their fellowmen. Ten 
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—HIGH POINTS igi 
million handicapped youth. About twen —— ember > 
the children physically, mentally, socially, and emo. 
capped. Here is a real job for a long time, for , j 'onally ù 
experts. rge Number y 





MINORITIES. Being born into one of the many col te 
groups in the United States is in itself a handicap: ef Minority 
of no mean proportion. This holds true forthe thirt a Problem 
Negroes, the one-third million red Indians, the onsite ‘Million 
low orientals (Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans xt million yel. 
half million black, brown, and swarthy white Meleni the one 
cans and another one-third million of various types mea 
dark colored Carribbean Island peoples and other groups am ejt 
offspring—all citizens or wards of this country. This total i their 
to fourteen and one-half million colored American citizens ea 
stitute approximately one-ninth the entire population. In view of 


the fact that these color groups generally have larger families than 


white Americans it is probably entirely safe to say that one-eighth ~ 


of all America’s children are colored, red, brown, black, yellow, and 


mixtures and combinations, all shades in between. It is true that the - 
Mexican of Spanish descent is listed among the whites, but the large -1 


number of Mexican-American citizens of the south-west who are 
of Mexican-Indian extraction includes all shades of black, brown 
and swarthy from dull black to dark white. Fifty-two percent of the 
city of San Antonio is of Mexican descent and many of the towns 
and cities along the Rio Grande have even a higher percentage of 
these Spanish speaking Americans. The tuberculosis and infant 
mortality rates among these people are probably the highest of any 
group in America and the slum conditions under which many © ine 
live are the worst. It is not unusual for many-of these Mexia 
American families who have lived here for more than ae a 
erations never to have learned to speak English, to keep then ia 
from school and resist all efforts to bring them up to Ame 


- sta 
standards. "a lve 


_ Among these people and the Negroes, eighty per cent tates is 8 

in the fifteen southern states, the illiteracy rate in many : about 

‘high as fifteen percent, whereas the white illiteracy a enters 
two percent. When a Negro child is born he automatic 


. ni ia. 
an American caste system as strong as anything 19 p 
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i live and work the 
: ers and tenant farmers 
3 pe slavery which allows them little of the 
ear roun in an “nll life and small hope for a better immediate 
| Amer 


comforts gustrially , the Negr 


last hired. 
first fred and rr? into an educational caste wherein he goes 
Negro youth T manned by the lowest-paid teachers, using the 
rest ri our whole educational setup. Fifty-five percent 
aaa t of school before the fifth grade and 


drop ou 
of Negro app ried ever graduate from high school. In 
=i jere ‘a the United States there is`no high school at all for 
co e 


la state laws make it difficult for him to vote in 
ie tied and intimidation keeps him away from the, polls. In 
spite of the very much higher disease, death, infant mortality, and 
‘maternity death rate among the Negroes, their numbers are increas- 
ing rapidly. The Negro population is today one and one half times 
greater than it was in 1900. i 
In any consideration of the major youth problems in Ameri 


today, most certainly we must take into account the many special | 
~ problems that these children of minority races, one-eighth of all the 


children in America, must contend with. Their special problems are 


additional to all others we have mentioned under the headings of : 


Health, Education, and Handicapped Youth. Colored children carry 
a double, yea, a triple burden. They, too, are American citizens born 


into this wonderful land of opportunity where all are considered 


a and equal and entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
*ss—also a square deal’ in eed, 


DO | 
mi apd “mek Some time ago a Southern university made a 
States wi © special problems confronting all youth in the Southern 


about it. s i eye to finding out what Southern youth should do 
recommen datio they found was most interesting, especially one of the 
Bent, educat ge The study suggested that the best thing intelli- 
i “t and forward-looking Southern youth could do for 
was to leave the South, go North or West and begin 


á nN ria future 
ife in : 
‘ome other region where their chances were better. 


es, th ` 
Problems of ia of Southern youth, white or black, are the 


€ whole South; so let’s take a look at them. À 
SS 


o is consigned to the most menial jobs, 
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_ annually because of accidents to children mainly 


EE POI [Seng 
For too many years have Southern farmers pines Ember, Ivy 

ton, depleting the soil to the present point a ed one Sin 

$175,000,000 worth of fertilizer a year; yet e the » COL. 








gye YOUTH 


people hes think little O 


pROBLEM 


ing in hazar ’ 
mp f allowing him t 
that can trave 


dous jobs or near dange 


wor o drive a two- 


rous machin- 
ton machine 
| at high and dangerous 


7 use a 
they need—pigs, cattle, dairy products, hay, wey pou grow a | a one hundred NT aie the formality of a test or 4 
income of the average Southern farmer is $186 cor N ` The Yearly ea in some sa > outh at home or on the highway, at work or 
American farmer income average of $528, this in a * a to the a. ‘A onse, The safety O Emr sroblem to consider. ; 
birth rate is increasing and production is decreasing "i Where the at play is another ac ‘hat beset youth have been mentioned. Much 
all-American figures compare also the Southern tere these Not all the pitfa p n ot is being done about Child Labor. and 
: ee We still have too many thousands of 


Tmer in- 























come of seventy-three dollars yearly and the lower iñ 
aus ` come 
three million share-cropper farmers of only thirty-eight doli Of the 
*comes down to about fourteen cents a day on which eg This 
family. Naturally the retail sales in states that suffer th rng up a 
tions are exceedingly low, seventy-one dollars a year Bare condi- 
Mississippi against a relatively high level of $374 a year Capita in 
in California. This then gives a picture of the economic condi 
under which a large part of American youth must grow into ane 
hood. | ag 
In the two hundred and five mountain counties of the southern 
Appalachian region, in states like Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, West Virginia, with more than one half 
million children who suffer similar conditions to those mentioned 
above, it’s practically as dangerous to be born as it is to be a combat 
soldier under fire. Your chances of survival are not much better. 
Under Education and Health we've mentioned the terrible conditions 
in these fields. All of this was pointed up when these mountain boys 
were examined for the army. Double the number of the national 
average were rejected from this area. It is here that you'll find ai 
doctor for about twenty-five hundred population, whereas the nation? 
average in this regard is one physician to each eight hundred pop” 
lation. 

MORE PROBLEMS. It’s quite foolish to worry about pe 
up a child, to educate him the best we know how, to guard a 
night and day, only to have him killed on the highway. 5 are lost 
cases that is exactly what happens. Ten million school day oi the 

in trame 
home. Twenty-eight percent of the deaths of childr rite 
of age are the result of accidents, a large number of Wi! -ding young 
by youthful drivers. We have strict laws about 804 $: 
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has been writ 
what is include 
t oo-young children 
a menace to their 
future. 

There are too many 
where there are not enoug 
to enjoy a normal play life. 
which lack everything for children that a goo | hav 
especially decent parents who care about what happens to their chil- 
dren. This is a phase of the whole youth problem about which so 
much can be written and so little done. Yet through more adequate 
education for all, and by lifting the health standards of all the people ` 
all over the land, by a continuous effort on all the fronts mentioned 
herein, we may yet produce a better grade of parent who in turn 
will produce better babies who may stand a better chance of growing 
up normal in all respects, | 


d in this term. 
working in fi 
`> health, their edu 


NEW WISDOM IN OLD PRECEPTS 

I believe that ou 
Ucation lies in res 
see the new product 


Hons, Respec 
t . 
on his solitude the child. Be not too mu 


r own experience instructs us that the secret of 
pecting the pupil. .. . Respect the child. Wait and 


ch his parent. Trespass not 


ut I hear th . ` 
` YOU verily thro e outcry which replies to this suggestion: Would 


u leave the mre the reins of public and private discipline; would 
Whimsies, and mts im to the mad career of his own passions and 
answer. Respect the ¢ anarchy a respect for the child’s nature? I 
Yourself, the child, respect him to the end, but also respect 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson in Education 





of Nature. Nature loves analogies, but not repeti- 


fields and factories on jobs that are- 
cation, their character, and their 


places, especially in the crowded city areas, — 
h recreational facilities to enable children 
There are too many so-called homes 
d home should have, 
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A Testing Programe 
FRANK BARMACK, Textile High School 


A basic problem of organization where accommo 
for the slow student is the proper identification 
profit most from a modified course. English as a Heh ar 

concerns itself with a great many intangibles—experienes. 


Can 
Subject 
tions, enjoyments, knowledges, attitudes, apprecia 


tion cn evalua. 
ings which are not measurable in any significant aa. Tk erstand. 
of English often turns eyes green with envy toward ik ® teacher 
in mathematics for living in such a secure world, so fixed br league 
so “ladle-able.” In our conglomerate of uncertainties only : ehnite, 
albeit an important one, lends itself to practical Tee item, 
namely, literacy. Even here factors of use and disuse ¢ ment— 


play. Literacy varies. Indeed, there would be no point to re 


ing of reading if the expenditure of effort showed no appreciable 


and proportionate profit. On the other hand, a student exposed to 


a bookless summer should show a regression if our instrument of.’ 


measure_is sufficiently sensitive. 


PLACEMENT. At Textile reading. skill is largely the criterion - 


for placement in regular and slow classes. Those new entrants who 
come from the elementary schools and the junior highs have been 
given standardized reading tests by their old schools before gradu- 
ation; but these grades are of limited value because not only tests 


but conditions of giving tests are different. The problem of evaluat- ` 


ing literacy, moreover, is never solved by one test at one particular 
moment. An adequate literacy program calls for frequent, periodic 
checking to see whether there is progress and whether that progress 
is maintained above the minimal needs of the grade.. When Mr. 
Ford, our acting principal, authorized a testing program, 
witz, chairman of the English Department, defined the 
testing needs as an initial and end-term reading grade for 
first, third, and seventh grades. The double test would 
enable the teacher to measure progress for the individu?» |” creep 
and the department, but it would minimize errors that mig 

in when judgment is influenced by but one mark. 
in the early terms is, of course, highly desirable, 
the seventh termers has special importance 10 
check in determining placement for the Regents se 

In the earlier terms the results of these tests °° u 
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Examina t the end 





oGRA i ision as to whether 

ESTIN? m Ip the teacher formulate his ag A a 

emester to he P o a regular class OF shifts o og hon 

of d travels on pstitute for teacher’s judgment; aa 
are not 2 St gment, ‘reenforced by a standar 


ks ‘ud l 
These MAN giunct. Teacher JU b i ‘udgment or mark 
k pram is infinitely Pi ek ment should be 
test mar over, no SIN'S ~e; : ) 
ie ch oon no decision is binding beyond = i 
immutable. a : of programming makes it possible to shi fe ans i 
term. pe sA reading classes, depending on pupil needs as see 
a to pe jat Fnglish teacher. Without such flexibility testing 
by the PF | , 


would be meaningless. 


' TEXTILE’S PLAN OF TESTING. It is our purpose to explain 
“here the general plan for t 


esting and its place in our local scheme of 
things. It is hardly a panacea. But in an area of learning that has 
been the subject of so much discussion between those who favored 


e 


-absolute standards and those who would adapt standards ‘to general 


education, large-scale testing seems a step in the right direction. — 
Ordinarily, a program of such wide scope would place a toll of addi- 
tional labor on the already overburdened classroom teacher. How- 
ever, this teacher’s experience with pupil help having always been 
a happy one, he made up his mind to risk letting some twenty assis- 
tants from study hall carry the load of work. The task was broken 


p into its component parts as follows: l 


È A TE . : . . . 
chuihes relating to the distribution and administration of 


the test. Si ase E . 
teacher mE testing instructions were delivered to the classroom 
» who gave the test during a subject period. 


2. Activitie 
s relating t ; 
one by one, as they i 0 correcting papers. Class sets were marked, 


trained pupil it Ae urned from the subject teachers. Carefully- 
and equated 


ent ainin answers from answer charts,. added 
Activities rea and finally listed in triplicate the results. 
of the subject class 'ng to distributing the information. One copy 
wid one copy ine ga went to the teacher, one to the chairman, 
ull, the teacher ued on file. During the mid-term and end-term 

» ASsisted by his secretaries, entered scores on perman- 


e them automatically available to grade ad- 


reco 
. S 
Viser, Vach mad 


AN 
a depay ance of r 


esults - es 
riment al meeting PFE iie-« by chairman and teachers 


r 3 y 


‘ | i S9 
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is inclined to place great trust in the capabilities of p; i pitched a 
. ig ¥ s are pitche 
dents for this task when it is broken down into inte OO! sty. en ou ad reading classes, es 38% would be considered regu- 
the student is nursed to mastery of each task, Almo SSS d- real, Even so, only : 
S 4 


th 
à iia 0 
were given to grades 1, 3, and 7. In addition, another 2,000 tests the norms „nder that formula. 5 sels 


given to students not in these grades at teachers’ requ tests Wer, 4 reacts termers, Who are a combine : how the same 
; . ests, third te f unior highs, S 

intelligence tests were handled by a somewhat similar .ş lii; wo The pew entrants S =E Necmers are regulars by the 
term, the same regimen is being carried thróugh for lea me. Thi Only 22% of pone local norm of 9.0, 29% read 


cy testing kia of 10.0; and by 


with some incidental experimentation in personality test 
. 





r 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION. Following are the {x : r. + the seventh termers a new factor enters. Some 
distribution tables derived from the testing of the first: thi F: E: In the case teachers on aN experi mental basis have found 
seventh termers. Please note that the E form of the a and English 8 Regen = read below 10.5 have a poor chance of passing 


Achievement Reading Test was given at the beginning of fea | j = na ninalo Inasmu 
; e 


suk Tae EF HOE RES es ee nena ecient two forms - af achievement of the third term; it does not seem too unfair to 
meceragen Hares we) rera The steps are by half years and a an as a gauge to separate Regents from non-Regents 
iherapper lint of dhe Test ae the Tein erage. ee rene Te 10.5 is the minimum needed for passing the Regents, 
eded for entering the Regents 


ch as this grade is only the ter- 


DISTRIBUTION TABLES FOR BEGINNING (FORM E) AND END. ‘| _ then 10.0 should be the minimum ne 


= ACE “Eogh el ta STANFORD. dass, allowing a .5 growth for the term. This being -the formula, 
TERM. | i ini- 
ENDING JUNE, 1945 TO TERMS L 3, AND7 | we see that out of 217 seventh termers, 161 are ready with the mini 
) Tm . Termi. -. Term “° Term . Tem” TUR mal reading grade. | 
Steps by One One. Three e jeee T Truna eee - Nor does a study of the differences between initial and terminal 
Grades E F E F E Fro i <> reveal a tangible growth for the labors our teachers have 
120 plus | ‘ 19 25 3- | 7 . ky ere r eS in -seeing visible evidences of 
mpe a = sA A - ie spare Fs the individual, for the class, and for the depart- 
105-109 K i eA = ayy 12 it te “ue : t takes one’s work out of the sphere of hopeful 
10.0-10.4 12 7.2. 4 14 v i: adi eih iier It is even more gratifying to see 
95-99 7 3 os 38 19 e slow students, who are today the great chall 
9.0- 9.4 12 25 56: 53 14 1 QUA | y the g enge. 
; ° : . 11 ( ARTIL : 
8.5- 8.9 29 3 2 . 8 ; , ES. Her . | 
084 pi Ki | ~ ji 9 ; tions previously loner for the frequency distribu- 
75- 79 28 32 70 37 z 5 ‘Medians ; € progress revealed by subtracting 
0- 7.4 - 56 31 64 27 2 ' 
6.5- 6.9 44 17 35 16 ao onl | Term Term Term Term Tem T 
6.0- 6.4 31 w 25 EE 2 pan One-E` One-F Three-E Three-F Seven-E Seven-F 
5.5- 5.9 4 I 0 ist Quang tt! 742 B43 en even 
5 5. 13 12 13.“ , 1 Third Quel’ m «67 8&37 929 10.58 . 11.31 
50- 54 12 6 7 ee ye T te eves. ei 7.33 735 817 903 995 
Total gamm p Jor p 200 et rating Met l 966 9.73 1061. 11.75 120plus 
iii 294 20l iii pould - is 1s th edians N J i Term Three Term Seven 
; i Bope e tables 5 i tea ole answer to the noe ° ji 88 = a 
FACE THE PROBLEM. An examination of thet Saging ph |’ rader ite and whe, he question whether the high schools can 
reveal how urgent is the need for grappling W? e the test, pe "Te Profitable Wie atata for the slow and regular 
o | perk ere grade norms call for .5 progress we 


lem, and that, early. If we accept the norms | | 
a | 6] 





or above. Actually, in org per 


tion of promoted second 
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, / is SO 
aS M l at there 15 i 
‘ | [Septem STING proGRA | ml ut the fact ha nity for engaging 
have in each grade done considerably better than expect er, 1949) gE _ a ae ves us an oppo = no end: 
that, we can break down our frequency distributions = n Not only , „correctly e each direction hich has intrigued u 
reading class‘groups and discover how each one of a at and place l mT problem W® ts in reading classes 
has fared by itself. What are the results? ` categorie, exa How do regular studen qolar ajasses? How 
P n re . ë 
Term One pegaie Coe : pARIS E with regular students 1 with slow students 1n 
Es sess: .„Median. 7.89 tare ii Brows lar classes compare ress (SPO 
P RREA Median........ 8.90 comp students 1n regu 4 the term significant prog lasses 
M Progres. airen renn S i p lasses? Arbitrarily, dan S. Students in slow cla i 
=e | one dasa growth oi e ho made significant progress 
ra tea eee a = r e tio two groups—those jr separated into slows and 
Picag coors IANS bess : | vl ane re furthe 
Progress.vsssessieecses a ren who didn’t. T x teloni to the group and those who 
Term Three Regülar Classes paa , regulars, those who v pm id was followed for the regulars and for 
| a eee Median........ 9.10 “1% The same proce f sy Order. 
iain —ie 2:88 rot Some of our observations are now 1n Or ; 
n SE an d aa = ae ‘ Tern: ORD 
erm 
oe pe te 7 Number of students involved: 191 a, 
ieee ie oa on 7.59 67% of slows in slow classes make significant progress . 
oe AN. seceees ~ 8,52 43% of regulars in slow classes make S.P. _ 
PORTES S sce sis, 6 pte. te a's 93 , : - 


63% of regulars in regular classes make S.P. 
52% of slows in regular classes make S.P. 
Term Three Z . 
Number of students involved: 371 
70% of slows in slow classes make S.P. 

` `` 35% of regulars in slow classes make S.P. 

47% of regulars in regular classes make S.P: 

70% of slows in regular classes make S.P. 


CONCLUSIONS. If thi oar od. 
Strictly selecte d, and this were an experiment with a control group 


conclusions would hay other factors were. religiously regulated, the 


per ave validity for other schools, perhaps. However 
wi € case, and conclusions which 


PROGRESS. The slow classes compare favorably with the regu- 
lar classes in rate of progress; and both slow and regular do far 
above the norm for a single term. If this progress is maintained, 
and there is no reason why it should not, in the course of eight terms, 

a student who enters as a retarded reader, can expect to catch up . 
with his grade norm and be eligible to take the Regents examination. - 
Indeed, that should not be so difficult if it is remembered that 10.5 is 


the minimum level needed, accepting the experience of some teachers 
as accurate, , i 


IMPERFECTIONS. No grouping system is 100% perfect. Some 


regular students for one reason or another are found in a fairly a nificance, Inasmuch as our bg ear aie ‘eee ae 
classes, and some slow readers are found in regular classes, ca at. Slow re consistently slow, one 1s inclined to th re i> tha ied 
our slows are more consistently slow than our ngpa E an Student doe, aana best in the reading class, and th + th uae 
In some cases the discrepancy is caused by accepting elene d some- ndicate, n “st in the regular class, as the dat ; id m 
junior high test results, derived under different conditions aramid © slows į term three we have the anonialo Aa WANG SEEN To 
times with diverse tests ; in other cases the exigencies of prob us situation of 


. 1’ f the 
° 1 it 0 
permit no other choice; in some instances the very flu 7 saknes 


literacy factor creates the difficulty; in other instances | ° poweveh 
may lie in our testing technique, which is not infalli an 
each term provides its own occasion for correctiné a student 5 
errors, and no irreparable-damage is done even when 
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a in the regular classes to alter the 
ieee, the expense of the regulars, perhaps 
§ Program not Only called attention to i 
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—— EIGH POINTS lse 
problem, but actually provided for its solution. | 
give program makers and teachers an opportuni fo. racy 
, judgment in placing students in proper classes, refining thei 
The purpose of this report is to stimulate those won: 
testing programs in other schools to contribute their nae wi 
a common pool so that one may profit from the dibes echniques to 
programs have not yet been begun, much needless & ri ere sy 
may be obviated by using the experience of those who hago entation 
forth. - ventured 
What are the advantages of this program? 
1. A comprehensive picture of literacy is mad 
department with an opportunity thereby of gaug 
total needs of the school. 
2. Programming can become more accurate an 
result of using at least one aspect of English wh 
and measurable. _ 


d scientific as a 
ich iS significant 


3. Individual progress can be-measured. Many teachers use effec- 


tively the motivation of self-improvement for their classes. - The 

student is able to perceive a tangible growth as a result of a term's 

work. i | 

4. Teachers find palpable improvement in the individual and the 
class. Where no growth is revealed, they may seek emotional, social, 
and economic factors playing an important part in the student's 
maladjustment. Furthermore, methods, books and teaching devices 
may be evaluated in terms of class growth. -Marks based in part 
on literacy ratings make evaluations less abstract and personal. i 

5. Some problems reveal themselves only by an overall statistica 
picture. 

6. Such a program need not be shunned becau 
added clerical burdens on the teacher. f ck accom- 

7. The reconciliation of standards with the multiple-tra rative. 
modation for retarded students makes objective-testing Regents 
Minimum literacy requirements should be exacted © | 
class students, 

8. Should the Board of Education ever pl 
literacy tests, based on the unique needs of our 
might, as a matter of-economy, if testing ever 
and universal), it will have a corps of teac 
their contact with the problem, will be able t 
able suggestions, 
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se it would place 
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© available to the 
ing accurately the 


hers who, as ê profit 





‘tion and Old Lace 
Education i . 

selected by the Antiquarian Eleanor Wolf 
the books adies: 1830-1860 by Klean 


Educokon m two of the Antiquarian’s inter- 
ding We a. book appealed to d 
Tompson" ma ee aeyclopëdit antiquarian research pers : = 
ests for it OO” T ducation. Miss Thompson delved into the m 
Lares a d unearthed hundreds of fascinating items 
: abe cooking receipts, sentimental 


j the perio : ‘ 
zines of fashion hints, : 
tucked away i fillers, advertising notices, book reviews and 


ms, love stories, 


m e aos these selections together with her own account of 
e 


blems and 
owe es before the Civil War. The language of the articles 
e 


culled from the magazines may be quaint and brocaded but it is 
amazing to see how pertinent most of them still are. ni 
Since this is the month when schools are re-opening all over our 
country, the Antiquarian has selected a few passages for your guid- 
ance and contemplation during the coming school year. Let us first 


_ read about our youngsters trooping back eagerly to the schools. 


© 


The Grand Army of the American Public Schools 


A vast host of four millions of boys and girls, buoyant with youth- 
ful spirits, rosy with the bloom of health, radiant with happiness, 
bright with intelligence; walking, running, leaping, dancing, jumping, 
playing, singing, shouting, 


the prairies: b . 

Honig from ki ocean, lake and river; from the cabin, from the farm- 
t the laborer’s plain abode, from th i ion; 

rich, native and Fetter ds, » trom the splendid mansion; poor 
and equal: meeting metic a the humble and the aspiring, all free 
they go; big a ng, kindly mingling, and gathering numbers 
Quick with 1i fe's Purposes, flush with joy, ever hopeful, breathing 
Y 8o, the mag vigor, lithe and hardy, gay and beautiful; on 
Ward, in all the = ram Eastward, Westward, Northward, South- 
gongs are Watched b t “Ir voice is heard, their tread is felt, and their 
fo nove y loving eyes, and followed by yearning hearts, as 
arshalled co Ta more Powerful for good than ever was (sic) 
€ Youth of the mi q + The hope of our country is in motion ; 
ihe -i i its way to be taught how to govern itself 
2.75, ng’ 8 Crown Press; 


$ 


qho Antiquarian’s Corner = . 


for his summer ] 


developments in the United States during 


Morningside Heights, New York : 1947 : 
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N'S CORN aera i 


D a ee a ERA 
HIGH POINTS [Sept 


during der is the sha A t 
won : exhaustin as 
added, a do. No labor is SO Sets Erit Magazine, May 1855 


E l E IA „a Five, six and seve = 
rem Ar a ee ae conscripts—the willin ember, D { g yTiqu4 ' minds and their bodies. Gy T ficient to impair 
ucation; this is the Grand Army of the Ameri scri ; ing the e day, 18 O ication 
- can Pup. octipts rtaxi during ental applicatio 
—Charles D. Drake in Moore’s Western ai School of | DY Geet oe r as child; ee sapere of school are 
$ Maon. | ith’ even or three hour : as 
October -tare tine | phe health Z Fours, and two onged little ones bear UP, 


When this grand army enters the schools, wh 
supposed to teach them? The answer has always been «p, © ‘hers =] © : ] ged 
’ y wron 


And if. the children don’t learn everythin Verything » 3 a1. f ] 
ing, th , Ing |” . for the shamefu 
© fault lies with ‘a Bs eon jecided to make life easter you'll hear 


at are the 








teachers, a complaint as old as Juven: 
` A A tapes Juvenal. Here are some Stinas ending that? If you are too good to them, 
poem by h appeared in Godey’s Lad Mesh Tom jinle ones after i days,” when being good to the pupils was no 
May 1853. They re-echo this universal complaint. _ 00k in about the Lape them. Read the next excerpt on this topic 
; . | d to be os i | E ir 
Placing a Daughter at Sch : “J suppose . en it was written : ` 
(I have brought my daughter to you to ia ail avay thi and then consider wh bii 
Dear madam, I've called for the purpose PANIS this is a Knowing But Not a Thinking Age’ — ; 
(Of placing my daughter at school; : A Knowledge is substituted for thought... - The mind is made a 
SSS Oniy thirteen, 4 assure yon, i fe tore-house, rather than a laboratory. The books that multiply so fast, 
a And remarkably easy to rule. : | À i mainly ‘products of compilation and dilution. It is no generation of 
have her learn painting and music, l thinkers, we fear, that our popular school systems are training up. 
_ Gymnastics and dancing, pray do, 2 "Everything is brought up to the last degree of simplification. . . . 
Philosophy, grammar and logic, | | The fancied perfection of teaching consists as much as possible like 
You'll teach her to read, of course, too. ` 3 f play. The fundamental maxim of fashionable education is, “The mind 
i . i | is not to be taxed”; and the mind on which no tax is levied, pays none. 
I wish her to learn every study; Mathematics are taught by toys;... the mysterious differences between 
Mathematics are down on my plan, | | _ active, passive and neuter verbs, instead of being beaten into children’s’ 
But of figures she scarce has an inkling ita Bee. brains, as of old, by hard blows, are more kindly, yet not more wisely 
Pray instruct her in those, if you can. illustrated by the picture of a whipping. . . . Even in the study of the 
I'd have her taught Spanish and Latin, ancient languages the good old days of hard work and thoughtful 
Including the language of France; a with grammar and dictionary, it (sic!) is almost deserted; 
Never mind her very bad English, j s ties ee saving tendency marks the prevailing habit of read- 
Teach her that when you find a good chance. teed or ve Fi ees be rt of the community, a desire to be 
Now to Tresen thi jewel , rather according to what one i epee =a 
you I resign this young jewel, , o what one is,... 
And my words I would have you obey; —North American Review, April 1840. 
In six months return her, dear madam, co Finally, what f : g 
Shining bright as an unclouded day. Prepare to train ik the teachers who are in this dilemma as they - 
She A pi pa I pra you, rd a sidered “rugged.” tien army? Their life has always been con- 
woe ve ce | dope i them, ere are a’ few understanding words to console 
It will certainly be your fault. host 
Pe at al a ` raed go that #9 : i 
Are you going to make the pupils work very hard a g: That health doe A S 
learn everything? Before you`decide, read this warnie | tt Undoubted fact cite always attend the profession of teaching is 
¢ School © sedentary 1i or obvious reasons. The teacher often unites 


Lessons Out 0 


i fe wi ; à C 
¢ health 9 our children 3 Ww like a Student, with the vexations of business, and is shut up all day 


Too Many Hours in School and Too Many 
oft : k : 
Our public schools are fast destroying th en, tog. in a close atmosphere while his nerves, ìn- 
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stead of being soothed by the still air ” €btem), 
and irritated by the buzzing of a hundred ae attul studies, ar, EP, 194) 
roguery of some dozen of them. He is apt to “a and by the jarred 
active exercise after school, and he finds it hard t Weary te 
open air before school hours, the six hours of to be mu ew 
work leaving not much time on his hands aite pal school-h the 
preparation and work have been attended to, Onl 3 Various fishes 
meet this difficulty, and secure to him enta = ; brave of 
' vigorous exercise and genial sociality, ` bodily health by 


s “ar l 


Now you know what’s ahead! The Anti > | . 
brave colleagues a pleasant school year, ‘quarian wishes all his 
Morris RoSENBLUM 7 


EDUCATION AND KNOWLEDGE 


One of our best professors was fond of saying, “Young gentlemen, 
I am not greatly concerned that you know the answer to every ques- 
tion I may ask you. But by the gods, you had better know where to 
find it! Then and only then can-you lay any claim to being educated.” - 
7 _—KVP Philosopher. 








Samuel J. Tilden High Schori 


High Points a 
gns CAN MAKE A BETTER WORLD! 
eye can see that our schools haven't 
Anybody w j aii Perhaps ít is more accurate to say that. the 

e b 


ls have not yet 
t up with m the schools. Some schoo ot y 
ine ideo th bly and we already have supersonic air- 


lane speeds. We need drastic, 
But where do we start? 
How can we speed up 


é 


BETTE d 
one goot 


the evolutionary process so that we can 

‘th the dazzling developments in industry, technology, 
catch UP eiii the rapidly changing economic and political 
os? There are several major changes which all schools might 
con . 


t I have space here for only one: l 
mys vould profoundly affect American life for the better if we 


ly taught reading properly. 
te would happen if we did? First of all, we would read more. 


revolutionary changes in our schools. . 


Too many people now have the speed of their reading dictated not ` 


by what they read, but by how fast they can read aloud. They can’t 
read any faster than their lips can move. Certainly it is undesirable 
to read all materials at this speed—about 170 words a minute. 

The average silent reading rate of high-school students is around 
250 words a minute. Careful studies show that this average rate can 
be raised by one third with certain kinds of material without loss of 
comprehension. Sometimes we may want to read more slowly than 
170 words a minute, the oral reading rate. But there is no excuse 
for dawdlin 


ia Fa co — happen if we taught reading properly at all levels 
eid Eo The good reader would not only be able to absorb 
inds of printed material at efficient speeds, but he would 


also remember b , 
reading memory a what he reads. Just how could he improve his 


“here are se 
Certain i ; : 

00 Ute mn mind, to read in the same mood as you would 
For example ` “a to a question in a guide book or an encyclopedia. 
ton: What « E Just been searching for an answer to the ques- 
arouse fea Pectheally have Russia and the United States done to 


r 
I found in each other? I’m sure that E won’t quickly forget what 
ee 


% R . 8 
“Printed f 
rom Coronet Teachers Guide. 


& over material that deserves only to be quickly skimmed. - 


` 


veral ways. Most important of all is to read with # 
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S i is a critical reader. 

Another and related way of remembering bett ember TER REA that the reflective reader aha fi ri 
to- react to it—to another person preferab] Cr what jg remember aed ded; they merely absorb in a SP ie 
> i Y—but if read ig Let u5 Sa ai ae fll their minds with a co 
someone to talk to about your reading, then talk +, OU can’ sare tortad. Thus they Snes fla: 
arguing when the occasion -arises, to Yourself, n i soe cifics. Reflective readers, on the othe aH 

We can also improve our reading memor relate lectively. 

° . : y b Se tio 0 . . read se e 

or rereading. Notice that I use the adjectiy ki Lea ent teviewi ie citical-minded pie adl student recently told me that he “aT: 
reading without specific questions in mind gent. 8 ather of a 18 id learn how to “entertain an idea. 1S 


Tere OA The f 


is not li > atl 
much to what one remembers. likely to add very that his son 


: l l above all, th 4. “I want my boy to have an open mind, to be hos- 
I am sure that some readers who have gotten int | parent PPAP o to give them a gracious welcome. But I don t 
speedy and somewhat slipshod reading of fiction La the habit of pitable to new — ‘a ould be a grab bag, cluttered up with all kinds 
that they might well take more time for their first. rea te Will fing "mean that his = You can invite ideas in the same way you invite 
material—read it more slowly and reflectively. When ng of serios. -f of eer - a don’t like them, you don’t need to ask them again. 
going to put into practice what has been discovered aai ve Tally 3. ace = then, guard against both the tightly shut mind, one 
, byresrarch workers brteadingi-nainely, tiat time Spent i 2 Ba a "i lets an idea in, and the mind that is open—at both ends— 
material with definite questions in mind, in thoughtful kaii at ae jae pees doctrine blow through freely, without any | 
ee eon what we read, Significantly increas ae ‘i dof obstruction. The good reader is a person who can entertain 
ip | | 7 aan S iR nia turn it over in his mind, and accept or reject it on the basis 
Effectiveness ‘involves even more than retention, however, The | ofits validity. Critical-minded students will be able to distinguish 
effective reader adjusts his speed and method of reading to the pur- honest writing from dishonest writing, the phony from the real, the 


pose and the content of what he reads. Some articles or books may expert from the dabbler. They ought to be able to recognize the 
be read swiftly, even skimmed. Others. merit careful study—slow,. - warning signs of self-interested propaganda. | 
7 reflective reading. The good reader is one who can change gears to Now, you may say, that is not easy. You are absolutely right. But 
suit his reading purpose. And he doesn’t travel in-low when he it is being successfully done. The Institute of Propaganda Analysis 
should be speeding along in high. - | gave valuable help. The work of Dr. Harold Fawcett of The Ohio 


_ I'd like to comment at some length on the part that reflection plays T University shows that we can teach logical thinking through 
in: effective reading. To reflect on an article may mean one of several m ini English teachers are teaching critical reading of news- 
things: It may mean to read between the lines to see whether the pers and 


magazines. is is : : 
tomorrow & This is something we teachers can start 


argument in the article itself is sound—whether it hangs together. have ` 
ave noted th 


We can check on the “inner” logic of the material. © We 

There is also a kind of reading which goes beyond the ies t we 
might call this the “outer” logic of the materials. We link sai w economics—; Y in literature, in science, in fine arts, in 
read today with what we have read and learned before. We ae in all areas be a fields. It is important to do “background” reading 
the facts in the article to see whether they check with facts 0" ) 7 Out we mustn’t forget the “foreground.” Too often tee 
the article. I remember reading a magazine article three 


at we must teach our students to read more eff- 


I 

ciently and mor Sa 

e critical iti 

alert to the ia In addition, we must keep our students 


l 
yea can oa, sa o took a running star 
e A A re P l À 
which predicted a great famine in the United States. I comp? Agri- 


, tere, for it was time to. jump. l 
“facts” in this article with a report of the U. S. Dep arten S sound V Eur eimi is a history class reporting on the aT ol 
culture, and found that the magazine article was factua Pigh school | - bas Says, cbse year 1848. The students relate what their text- 
This critical approach to reading can be used by EvE? something i revolutions ou member of the class nor the teacher reports 
student. He must learn the hard lesson that just because , f ‘Tent Newspapers anae on today in the world, events recorded in 
appears in print it isn’t necessarily true. | te magazines, And yet, our reason for studying 
70 
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i w li l JON : 

the past is to throw light on the present, The jgNTAT . 4 budding : ing ‘experiences 

many excellent magazine articles which not only mats could OR p onsternation the threshold of de enge and 
ent, but show its relationship to the past, “Minate th d that they Ly areas of literature, social S , 

Magazine articles may seem more “alive” to m in US tional activities. 3 rr 1 

à : to st n voca the yniorma 

books. A high-school girl once reported to me her wnt an der a ‘oft, 2 well 2S yerberations can best be — n Po n 

the author of How to Read a Newspaper great supp. t> motional T 1 talk to the s 


was still liv which follows the initia 


J , the first day: 
ae T m the following can usually be heard 

































thought that textbook writers were usually dead. I 


would make such a mistake about the author of an BG no J history in a vocational high ana Pn eS 
magazine. The reading of daily newspapers, weekly a a CUrrent ` upnglish an il by friends that you don’t have to learn to l 

monthly magazines, can make all subjects more closely reat aies “pe were t0 cational high Sc pont Meu | af 
own lives and to the world we know. €d.to our write a lot m a to do a lot of homework you go 


We must remember, too, that textbooks, . however valuab] | 
€, are 


peculiarly and almost completely connected with going to sch 
, one ever heard of people reading textbooks when they were ant l. No 
in school or connected with school. We don’t develop the tabi a 
reading texts. But we must and can develop the habit of keepin i 
with what’s happening in the world by regularly reading conin 
rary material. It's our chief way of continuing our education when 
school days are over. i | a 
Can better readers make a better world? Of course they can. The 
good reader can be put in touch with, the best ideas of today and 
yesterday. We must never forget that our national and international 
maladjustments today are due to the failure to use available scientific 
and technological resources intelligently—a failure of communica- ` 
tion. We produce goods and ideas much more skillfully than we 
distribute them. Improved reading can go far to develop ag 
in gaining new ideas, in using them critically and reflectively, [2 
finally, in learning to keep abreast of the contemporary. 
Epcar DALE* 


if you like 
j an i p put if you want shop work all day you go to 
acaaem Pi i 


“Why do you have to study civics if 


hanic?” ; , : 
MaHow does science help you if you want to be a printer?” 


That these theme questions, with slight variations, have been fairly 
constant in the last few years should not be too surprising in the 
light of the following notation which appears on numerous applica- 
tions, in this general form: “This boy has been advised to go to a 
vocational high school because he is an exceedingly poor speller.” 


NEED FOR ORIENTATION. There is a growing need for 
orientation in the vocational high school, particularly on the ninth 
. r level. This need has become acute in the last few years because 
rh, number of students of all types of ability who 
ine tact Ser The range in interests, abilities, socio-economic 
indeed, a wide mas ts and vocational needs of the students is, 
need a program a t is essential to remember that the youngsters 

Or orientation to bridge the gap between the lower 


Schools, wh ‘ s 
Presents a " € they led a ‘sheltered’ life, and the high school, which 


; | R**. ha 
ORIENTATION IN THE NINTH YEAR™ in 


There is a look of troubled surprise in the faces © e first day range and complex environment. 
year students who come to the vocational high aean orientation B THE PROG } | 
of the term as they listen to the guidance counselor $ veurate to $37 tally, e h What is an orientation program? Fundamen- 
on the ninth year curriculum. Perhaps it is more 2° y i a S a continuous 


Suidance with th process of individual and group 





8 e 3 runs š s > bd 9 
that the surprise in the youthful countenances aise “Xplore themselves asic aim in view of helping the new students 
; thor of How to bearings,” ’ and their new Surroundings in order to get their 
* Professor of Education, Ohio State University; Av t Passe “MS environment i > 
Nenisoper,’ nN, ging committe’ 3 a, _Sducational Teatini is constantly unfolding and encom- 
e m in m Š , tona SO $ H S kJ 
** This paper was read at a meeting of the Guidance Stands a way: orientation » Social and civic areas. To put it 


the Board of Education on December 10, 1946. aims to quicken the student's awareness 
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pride and hope when they are ~ 


a vocational high school. i you want to be on aviation 
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of his abilities, interests, needs, assets and liabilities R 
dividual and as a member of his home, school and Pinki: aS an k 
social, political, economic and vocational aspects, Ore hity inte 
to direct and integrate the growth and development Ntatj : 


of the t atts 
The emotional needs of the adolescent—his Strivings for otal chitg 
me 


“Plembey ry 


proval, security and independence — are a major Cone cial ap. 
orientation program, for a discontented and frustrate dad in 
does not develop into the socially and vocationally Ud today 


of tomorrow. 

In brief, the primary purpose of the orientat; 
ninth year is to help the students find themselvye 
the opportunities offered by the school and the e 
development. i i 

The relation of the orientation program to the nin 

lum touches the very core of the entire process. 
a “course” in the traditional sense of the word. It may at times 
partake of some of the characteristics of a course. Definite periods 


S and to aPpreciate 
Nvironment for their 


th-year curricu- 


of the day may be set aside for individual or group orientation. - 
Methods of evaluating the -exploratory phases of the curriculum can 


and should be formulated. However, to be effective and meaningful, 
orientation must be regarded as all-inclusive, as a cooperative effort 
of all the departments of the school. The -academic, vocational, 
guidance, health and medical departments should be-organized and 
administered with a multiple-purpose point of view, namely, of 


helping the student explore, sharpen his awareness of, and develop. 


his interests and abilities in a social setting which is constantly gm 
enlarged. The guidance department should utilize its oppo ine 
of functioning as the liaison, or unifying force, in directing an 
tegrating the orientation process and procedures. | 
«sation 2 

CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL. This concept of rat 
a cooperative effort is predicated on the philosophy teacher is the 
which emphasizes the view that the main concern of i ke d vocation® 
child rather than the subject. The teacher—academir ® the students 
—must find the proper balance between his concern and shop» a 
scholastic standards and production in the Sey a and se 
the problems and needs of the students for xP a a 
discovery, , . ram 15 

To maida the key word in the orieritation eat de rimen" 
ration. -The content of all the curricula in the ‘ 
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on Program in the 


Orientation is not 








vö ‘le’ as Professor Briggs 
win itself worth-while, : — 
0 be ine hould provide abundant j 
is 1 or 
+ but eriences for the students. This 1s as va 1 - 
oratory XP mathematics, science, club activities an 


e ies, =» 
English, on hae the ninth year exploratory, try-out shops. 
ion as 1 


courses À ; 
l at the same time it S 


idance department can render a vital service 


GUIDANCE. aie of view to the faculty at every opportunity. 


by cee qe should set up a system of cumulative 


os on sirikan data regarding the students’ intelligence rat- 
records 


cholastic achievements, vocational interests and aptitudes, 
pit traits, personality development, health progress and per- 


tinent family history. Furthermore, the students should be given 


opportunities for periodic self-analysis. This gives the student the 
chance to measure his abilities, interests,~and personality traits as 


revealed by the exploratory experiences in the different departments 


of the school. Self-analysis affords the individual the subjective 
means for obtaining an awareness of his strong and weak points. 
This may stimulate him toward self-improvement and aid him in 
making wiser choices in educational and vocational areas. - 


- 


on Pr yer CITIZENS. - I should like to stress another 
via o el orientation program, a foundation which has 
indy of'eie comes neglected. All too frequently have I been con- 
sion of not belon on seeungs (of despair bordering on the impres- 
initial and suf ging, as I Probe their facial expressions during the 
where — are a interviews, When students — somehow, some- 
literature, art 7 o to feel that the cultural enrichment of the race, its 
workers and tia outside the Scope of appreciation of manual 
ied » Or that vocational high school students need 

the ri ht too strongly to develop competency as citizens 
cratie sos; ae and Privilege of freedom of speech in a demo- 
” SY Invariably develop the psychology of “second 

IS not an exa erati d . à 
erior S&eration to describe such students 
and de” who can ¢ y complex as the “disinherited” or the 
emagogues, Onceivably become easy victims of criminals 


an i 


1S my C e l 
Onvictj ; t 
| Ction that Orientation, properly conceived and ad- 


7S 


= 
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ministered, can do much toward restoring to -_ em 
“second class” citizens a sense of belongingness h Pot 
adequacy. » Securi 


Harry L. KESSLER East New) York Vocational Hs 
L, „5, 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROBLEMS. 


_ I’m going to ask you to go back with me for a Jo 
school days or our early teaching days when physi 
as its name implied, a form of discipline. The siz 
tered little because calisthenics, drills, mirnetics, et 
in straight lines, with every child doing the same 
worked for and usually got precision and good r 
mands. The exercises were carefully classified but 
not. 


ok into OUr ow 

cal training wat 
e of classes mat. 
C., kept the class 


€sponse to com- 
the pupils were 


The rest of the school was responsible for training the pupils 
minds and the P.T. teachers trained the body. 


A BROADENING OF AIMS. With the increase in knowledge 


and understanding of the learning process and the acceptance of the 
- Gestalt theory of psychology, which indicated the inseparableness of 
mind and body, came an entirely new vocabulary. We started talking 
about character education, personality development, self discipline, 
team work, social adjustment, individual behavior patternsr pupil- 
teacher relationships, community coordination, guidance and co 
operation, to mention only a few. All these terms 1n ba ai 
concern for the individual, and with this concern for the ind! 
‘ came the annual medical examination, individua 
socialized and individualized teaching, hygiene instru 


ro 
b . . s rs emergency 4 
_ Service or guidance, swimming pools, showers, o has been 


~ Many of us I know have wondered secretly whether oe i Did oW 
accomplished with this change in the concept of mim al these Va" 
predecessors, who did not use this vocabulary oF a on complished 
ous facets to their work, do. a better job? pe m j 

, before our subject became so broad in its scope “en s of doubt * 
so complicated? While we may have our ™ believe that any vated 
the efficacy of our present teaching, 1 don t vag ess COM det 
would conscientiously wish to return to that ae wer, DE 
regime. Instead we make every effort to recon 
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ction, hea 





thing . Teachers À 


indicate a greater k 


1 health training, . 


oms, ett 


Onstrations, » Sponsor 


m 
OF sic 


pROBLEMS — 
ron the best modern princi : 
allowance and personnel. 


ples of edu- 


i d 
wn subject an 
Ah N als facilities, time : 
| l i ducation 1n 
‘important is: health e 

pie oe ent we 
oo ols? Comparing the past and the a ites 
York City Fn educati n is broader in its Scope, it dese 
iye in teaching the whole child. 


would age -. ic more effect : š ‘ 
more prestig le uch more effective it could be in combatting 


ov m ses i w how 

ut we ol and social and political tension. We oe a 
‘aa ja raising health standards and improving satety | 
it cou 


We know how much it could contribute to mental hygiene, 
ords. We 


4 will and social adjustment. 
a de very nature of its materials and methods, our field 
id orteils much to the solving of these problems provided we 


i i ilities, and personnel. 
ere given adequate time, facilities, { 
"What goes on in the various phases of our program today? We 
who deal with thousands of -boys and girls daily see the results and 
sometimes we experience the satisfactions that come through work 


well done. l 


We see large groups of adolescents developing physical skills, 


- eagerly building into their own experiences the joy of play and the ~ 


thrill of exertion and participation in meaningful activities. 
In the hygiene classes we encounter their curiosities and their 
anxieties about themselves and their families’ Here we try to build- 


attitudes regarding healthful living. 


ot room. we dispense not drugs, but advice, after 
ee = 5 questions so that the pupil as well as the teacher 

iaka = of the disturbance that brings him to the emergency 
In health guidance wea ee the cause. 

iia a idance we ‘are working with parents, doctors, clinics 

social agencies —all this in an effort to eradicate 


"emediable defects ind: 
cts ind es 
our own = hed icated by the doctors’ examinations and by 


te r 

A 7 has regular school day, 

dives ers, Tun intramurals coa 
Ith social events 


in our after-school programs, we 

ch teams, conduct swimming meets, 

dance clubs, plan and conduct dem- 

: mg — out accident reports, 

Mark bce o plan lessons, prepare i 

k tea he te test papers, prepare and mak e = 
= > dO our section-room work, run fire drills derali 

p » 


S, Speak to PTA? 
Omewhere we find aa! 


me 
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ate ane ll alg 
traffic and service squads, organize cafeterias and 4 
graduates to march, supervise assemblies and “Keep $ 
It sounds from all this as though we were Pretty im miling 
doesn’t it? We think we are—and our principals thin tant People 
look at the tasks they turn over to us. | X We are, J 
All-our work requires the expenditure of much 

energy and effort than is required in the routine of à teach ysical 
academic subject, but the burden of clerical work is cher of 
often greater., ‘ 


[S “Plembey 19 a) 


tudy halls, train 


more ph 


A MINOR SUBJECT? To me it, would seem 
expect that our day be shorter or that an. unassigned period 
mandatory to protect us and the school System from a 2 
-retirement or disability retirement. But Strangely enough a ak | 

counted among the minor subjects and ‘are req rr 
period more than major subject teachers. This means mo unassigned 
period to sit down while we do the one thousand and one little jobs 
necessary to keep our work orderly. | | 


For many years we have sought a change in these conditions, 
When it comes, and we are still hopeful that it is coming, we will 
feel that it is one recognition of the importance of health education ~ 
as a subject and of health education teachers as people. 

Besides being paid the compliment of being rugged (and we must. 
be or we couldn’t survive) we are also considered versatile and . 
adaptable. Safety, first aid, and the Senior “Health Course” have 
all fallen to us in the past few years, but they have been given to us 
-to teach without additional personnel or time allowance. 

This brief resume of the scope of our work shows 
broadened and also shows how thin we have had to sprea 
and energies, Jt 3 | sated, 

What direction will things take in the future? We = ‘ial we 
because we know it can be and should be more effective. of our 
narrow the scope of our work? Can we narrow the ote 
work? Or is there something we can do prop erly of our work 
citizens and leaders of this great city of the importance a? 
so that more than lip service is given to health det our city $ 
make them realize that it is essential for the welfare . : 
children. 


WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 


Only reasonable to 


how it has 
d our efforts 


| eo a 
- Bayside Hig 5™ 
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tries WPI can contribute to the 


| during 
as &reat and ee 


uired to teach ‘one - j 


-Involved on the 


r . 
~ Plastics hold stun TY out, 2. saw, 


n we as a na EN 
f lastics is one of the great ind 


pLASTIC™ she ways of peace. P the needs of war— 


ly to 
: ost generous i w 
ways of 7 has contributed m ol ` ssities and luxuries of peac 


i ufactured 
i of plastics were man 
ie La is the Du Pont product, 


‘whi used to’ produce bomber noses for ag or 
» which was late resin, which is transparent, ; g a 
chy +: mm j Besides, it has good optical qualities. 
= i e of various colors and is used to produce 

d tne, ae hospital cee E E f 
a aan furnishings, parts for automobiles, household applian 
tures, 


and a thousand other items. | i 
Another product, plexiglass, manufactured by Rohm and -Hass 
Company, is similar to lucite and is being used commercially for the 


and which 


Over one hundred different 


the war but the most 1m 


“lucite, 
It is a M 
weight, eas r 
is manufactured 1 


same purposes. | . 
introduced this product into my school shop, which was origi- 


nally set up to teach metal work. During the war with metals un- 
available, the principal suggested to me that it would-be advantageous 
to introduce a substitute for metals. I experimented with (Methyl- 
Methacrylate Resins) lucite and plexiglass. The results showed it 
was easily fabricated by the pupils with a minimum of tools and 
klara It is very popular with students because it is adaptable 
iei r projects, i.e., letter holders, letter openers, name plates, 
etae, A home appliances and gadgets, drafting instruments, 
It can he po, > Picture frames, scientific apparatus and many toys. 
n be bought from an handicraf é 

Plexiglass can be caer aan | andıcrait supply_house. Lucite and 
Preis and special shapes, wnous Norms; sheets, rods, tubes, 
. 38 very im | 

a a he note here that there are no safety hazards 


“S coping saw, vario 
'S Polished with a a a: 


an 
m Tike regular standard 


as e 
ollow this the material 


ls such 
Finally it sandpaper—wet and dry. 
wax compounds to a high lustre.. 


projects can ea 


; sily be made i ; 
thickness confo y e m plastic, 


rms to the requirements. 
3. clean, 4. polish, 5. cement. 


: Student interest better. Many Projects can be finished 
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easily. This tends to have an upgrading effeci 
students will develop original ideas. You as a 
- joyment in helping develop these new ideas. 


İn the field of industrial arts, there is no other mater 
itself more to the study of the “Materials of Industry. rial t len mt 
cinating material has brought with it a new conta à i 
lasting beauty, and color- harmony, dur sian ity, 


a 
t on st uden Bey > 


ica my l nd Ma K 
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acher loaday 
a High School Teach 
: re 
1 We ki 
BAKE = 
JOHN ise ere of Education , 
ia ant in high school this a 


ume t 2 er wh 
g 1 were 10 — EF ‘anes I would do no matt 
ome ot | 


x l | ig, these are ° 





i = d 
’ ld my students an 
ag ject T tave "i ke time to assess the kind of ive sil ten years, 
; o n “Then Į would try to look a“ what kind of world 
[live in 10080" would do my best to Imagine Ns. uld list 
twenty you" "be called on to live and survive in. I wo a 
my students may De life in America that make us strong 


i facets of kaki 
S = oat would do on a quiet e es _ E 
ei Finally I would say to myself: “This 1s where : 
on é 


A se are the paths we must choose. How can I give 
ray mya irs I teach what they need to iake the best choices 
for themselves, their country, and their world? 

2, I would see clearly that our way of life is challenged. I would 
$ í | se: ae see that the democratic way fashioned in England, forged in the 
: 3 | 3 | i United States, and caught up by nation after nation, no longer easily 
wins converts. It competes with other forms of government. Unless 


the democratic way wins that competition, we may lose our Ameri- 
can way of life. i 


; 3. I would see that makin 


a pestle as well as an international problem. I would read 

| . - is sre ag emg. Inside U. S. A., the Report on a Free 
"sibie Press, and other simil 

À T eie, lain llar books and reports. 


what atomic ener ; 
r 
- I would m ia Promises for both war and peace, 


r a e m . (a 
girls practical y class a miniature democracy to give boys and 


eXperience į ; 
would us in solving probl i 
ef , ems the 
and dice, o- Orums, panels, and other devices t democratic way. 


- pe pe, i w 
, 


g democracy succeed is a local and 


cussions and — 
| | the Promote thinkin 
i | Practice of democracy, . S 
6. I would i lI Taught Social Studies 
vivid an qy osider that I h 
arian; mann ; gation to 
a dem 4 en, the difference. between pelea. in a very 
[noe cratic wa cred duty to inculcat cracy and total- 
d in THE Epucation | 7, y of life, € respect 
1 - 3 m 


l I and lov 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexe i students l © for the 


Ou d bri >a 
i Ing today’ 
a > e a S x 
which is on file in libraries we tomorrow 7 5 world into my classroo 






ie to Prepare my 


5 


utumn of the year 
at sub- 


ge of the U. N. and its aims; of 
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~ -eouncils and other extra-curricular organizations knowi 
of the lessons of democracy (or other kinds of go 


. a Lage “her Bee 


“sports; reviews of important books, radio programs, 


e 


oooO HICH ror, 


i | [Octo mt 
.8. I would find and use the best current ay. tober, 19 i 
issue of democracy versus totalitarianism, SON the great 


9. I would speed up learning with other teachin 
tion pictures and slide films, charts and maps, $ Tesources + me. 
bulletin board for cartoons, pictures, and articles Would use the 
10.. I would watch for the time when the Freedo a 
to or near my community and I would arrange to tle Tain come 
to see its exhibit of famous documents, -0y 


11. I would be especially concerned. with the operatio 


y ' 
learned through active participation. ernment) can be 
If I Taught English 


__ 12. I would develop in my students an appreciation of 
tance of freedom of communication to the ‘maintenance 


“ 


: Students J 


R 


the impor- `< 
of demo- ~ 


cracy. I would ask them to consider the draft of the international 


‘bill of rights as an effort to express in language man’s aspirations, 
13. I would emphasize oral English—the ability to stand up in- 


a meeting and express a viewpoint—as a basic skill in democracy. 
14. I would bring in the great literature of democracy. And I 
would encourage the reading of_ books that help the student to 
understand life under dictatorships. "ee 
` 15. I would draw on the fine stores of radio recordings and 
scripts available from the U. S. Office of Education and other centers. 
I would use dramatic films which contrast democracy and despotism. 
16. In composition I would turn attention to problems of demo- 
cracy: the operation of student activities; examples of fair play ie 
- and films; 
original reports on community activities which involve the pr at ` 
underlying our American concept of freedom, including W 
commonly called “freedom of: enterprise.” i 


And Finally my heart 
These are a few of the goals I would set for my sel tial What 
I would remember that the high school years ate ae į practicing 
happens in the school largely determines what kind — the yea” 
member of democracy an individual will be. Those. S 
when faith is molded against the testing time. 


6 





"5 Beachhead for Péace | 
: Evander Childs High School 
HYMEN ALPERN, 


ecks a sign—divine or superstitious—to foretell the 
Man always ar rise—a right combination of numbers, a lucky 
result of an en ia the proper direction. By this token the meeting 
day, birds bed tional Conference of UNESCO (United Nations 
of the First Scientific and Cultural Organization) was auspicious, 
rducational, a divine than on the superstitious level. For we met 
and more vie. the City of Brotherly Love, and what is the true 
a parei ESCO if not brotherly love? If brotherly love will not 
scope of ducation, ‘science and culture, how will it ever see the 
dw i And if the idea of brotherly love is stillborn, then 


i day? ? | 
oo dea will avail us nothing. The opposite of universal 
brotherly love is universa 


of race for race, of religion for religion, is a luxury mankind can 


no longer indulge in. Xenophobia has no raison d’étré any more, - 


for there are no more strangers or strange lands. Ludicrous are 
walls, however high, if planes sail on clouds. . ~ 


ONE WORLD—OR NONE. This the thousand men and women, 3 
_ representing five hundred national organizations, knew and felt 


deeply. They were not people on carnival bent. They were thought- 
ful, serious, determined to see—at least—the inception of the grand 
idea, And they were hard-working. For three days, from ten in the 
fas i after ten at night, they deliberated, planned, ques- 
“iid lkas ated. They brought with them a variety of experiences 
Cartier = and educational levels. Airline Pilots Association, Hod 
uii t n the American Council of Learned Societies De- 
section of An, anistic Studies—all these furnished a good cross- 
which must mace life, For it is all America and all the globe 
thyself » or th cept the dictum—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
‘ere will be neither “thyself” nor “thy neighbor.” 


SHE MINDS OF MEN. 


tt Win th a 
e mind 
€ represent r of men that defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
cretary o eo bore in mind this significant advice by former 
midst o € Byrnes: “There never was a time, even in the 


war, ° e ps . 
truth, distortion En t was so necessary to replace prejudice with 
Int with balance, and suspicion with understanding,” 


mer ae 
ican tradition, the delegates came“of their own free 


7 





1 annihilation. Hate of nation for nation, ~ 





¢ . i . e bd : 
‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, . 
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Hien Poms, 
will and represented voluntary organizations. A 
tradition their immediate purpose was to exten eka Meticgn 
cultural help within their limited ‘power to the tot cational 3 

tated by the war, to raise the level of education in a: devas. 
backward countries, to wage “a friendly attack upon the: veloped oe 
suspicion and misunderstanding that poison the relations anted i 
tions,” utilizing teachers, the press, art and films, and ni of na. 
cooperation among the leaders in the arts and sition, Promote 

program this, an enterprise which might daunt the old ne Vast 

world, but not America, not Americans. : | cy 


nical ` 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent bf School f aa 
delphia expounded the “Imperatives of UNESCO” We og ila- 

be sure that abiding peace will be established in our day but ony ; 
in our day build at least a beachhead for peace th a 


. | | z at has a decent 
chance of being extended beyond our time. UNESCO 


is a beach- 
héad for peace.” ` e 


Ctobep l 
p . , 4 9 
Nd in try "| 
d all 


THE MUSTS. His first four imperatives dealt with the schools 
in our own country with their 30,000,000 boys and girls and young 
men and young women, who in turn influence at least another 30 mil- 
lion people. These students should be required, Dr. Stoddard sug- 
gested, to read the preamble of the UNESCO and its statement of 
purposes and functions, and that their own voices might be heard, 
the Commission, he recommended, should admit five high school 
pupils to membership, and at least every four years there should be | 
an American Congress of Youth held under its auspices. 


The fifth imperative for UNESCO relates to the schools - 4 | 
nations of the world. While it is realized that the ee it is 
status of the schools in various nations differ very gran -— as 
true that in varying degrees and ways the schools a 
the agencies through which the program and objectives © fore, high 
could be more widely understood and supported. mM do every” 
on its list of priorities in our country UNESCO shou ? 
thing practicable to take its story to the schools. 


“To realize this purpose the Organization will give tes 
to popular education and to the spread of culture: ast in the O° 
by collaborating with Members, at their reque’” 
velopment of education activities; ` ane to advan 
by instituting collaboration among the nation 


h impulse 


Ce the 































P 

| peac HHEAD FOF ; 

e 0 , 

ideal of pam distinctions, economic OF social; 
r 


i re the’ 
race, SEX 0 is educational methods best suited to prepa 


su gesti e responsibilities of freedom.” 
i ire a on es. ond aa to grown-ups, the hag ar 
To appeal to ee - merely upon logic and calm objectivity, u 
ization must Bot a dramatically, passionately. Peace will never 
must present = -ntellectual co-operation. Peace needs glamor, euen 
be pnt i pe ihn so. Peace must not be only a “faute de mieux, 
as war oes; pu 


ly duckling which never grows up into the beautiful swan. 
the ugly 


And youth must realize that the purposes of UNESCO are not 
n 


-Jeals for the old to dream about or for the security of those 
vague 1 


ho have already “arrived.” They are, in a most vital sense, planned 
' who na 


for youth’s preservation and in the interest of youth. This can be 


"achieved by much better and much more persistent instruction of 


political democracy in the schools. Our young people—and young 
people all over the world—must have a much greater sense of re- 
sponsibility in civic affairs. - 


PARTICIPATION. The students need to participate in some noble 
cause that appeals to their imagination and challenges their interest. 
Several thousand student representatives should attend. the national 
meetings under the auspices of the National Commission. They 
should feel gre 


eat pride in being chosen for this—‘Congressmen” in 
the Congress of Youth. 


wt iga and most fundamental imperative, however, that should 
mt and permeate every activity of UNESCO,” Dr. Stoddard 
placene me ts to prevent at all times the development of com- 
would be fat cee war and the conditions leading to war,” and it 
world ¢ a to UNESCO if it did not keep the peoples of the 
°nstantly informed about its affairs 
alks by ot . 


ceded and eaP rminent individuals to the entire group pre- 


è conference — meetings which made up the large part 
st every signifi Opics of the fourteen group meetings covered 
è campaign is "acant issue in the field of education, especially in 
hel ing to re ° Save the lost generation of European Youth by 

j construct the schools and colleges destroyed by the war. 


. .Nclude i 
Participation a fe of educational reconstruction, community 
"derstand: UNESCO and the ways and means of international 
» International exc 


hange of students, and revision of 
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aT uni ard ‘i 
educational opportunity without reg | 
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© Security Council of the United Nations. We cannot resolye today's 
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FOR PEACE ———— a pi 
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textbooks and other educational material. To remo tober, 1947) | pEACHHEAD ted Nations, invoked courage and optimism in 
racial tensions, the press, the radio and the films ee Social and Council of the Uni om Nations and UNESCO. his 
as key instruments. And, of course, the relentless fight recommen dg d kis address The Um » he said “who like to say we've had all this 


1 go on having 1 


it. a 
will ever a j tidiory of mankind has a pessimist been able to 
“Where M , 


. ° 9) p r : j 

achieve anything a mi T “are vastly different from those of 

“The UN's Eas Whereas the League tried to abolish wars 
) oo pA imminent, the UN } pes to ee the more mine 
om UN ” he pleaded, “should be given a chance, and it will 
prove Ah it is not a ‘scrap of paper, but a functioning organization, 
breathing life and light into millions of mankind oS i 
_ Honorable Karl E. Mundt, Representative in Congress from South 
Dakota, and author of the Congressional resolution which created 
UNESCO, spoke of America’s.Stake in UNESCO. “I would like to 
see created within our Department of State,’ he said, “a new 
assistant who would be charged with the sole responsibility of han- 
dling America’s representation and responsibilities of activities of 
UNESCO.” For the position, he would favor the appointment of a 
great educator. “This would bé a small investment in the cause of 
peace. But I am confident that it would be numbered as one of the 
ao productive investments of our national history.” 
Women, Woe McHale, of the American Association of University 
Conanin oe D. C. spoke of UNESCO in Action in Our 
liness to the Seats ae win, we can look for ways to show friend- 
at home, perhaps sa ana said Dr. McHale, “to our neighbors 
“Some o hee An y to our neighbors in other lands. 
to study the Histon pile foreign languages. All of us can find time 
COR attempt to ung, ure and every-day life of other peoples. We 


understand the. fears and suffering of less fortunate 
en Overseas. l 


ary and poverty, Which. i the xoot af illiteracy, Salnst illite.. t until the end of the world, and nothing 
i EASY CYNICISM. ‘Mr. William Benton, Assistant Secr 
State, offered A Proposal to History, Scretary of | 
UNESCO can be an easy target for cynical ctiticism whit <a 
occur even to a moderately bright youngster. These mies Would - 
describe it as “a pigmy with a lot of fanciful notions colt might 
face giants and engaging in nothing but shadow-boxing E f too 
mitted that it was an ideal, that the world is sorely in neid a ad- 
ideals and idealists. If the number and influence of idealists fi hti B 
for the ideal are sufficiently large and potent and intelligent i e 
giants of ignorance and hatred can be conquered. i 


“UNESCO is not a substitute for a foreign policy, or for he 


crisis by today’s lesson in the schoolroom,” he asserted. hag 
“Wherever men get together to talk over the state of the world, - 
the upshot is bound to be something like this: we are going to kill 
each other off unless the human race learns to live together in some 
kind of orderly world society” hs | 


™“~ 


POINTS OF VIEW. “To be a good patriot, one must be at the. 
same time a good internationalist,” Mr. Bernard Drzewieski, Di- 
rector, Educational Reconstruction and Rehabilitation See ie 
UNESCO, offered in his Challenge to Education: “If favas 
honestly your country, you have to love at the same time a that the 
stand other nations and other countries. You must aene other 
happiness of your country depends on the happiness 
countries.” | 

The teaching of history, he contended, presented 
for misunderstanding among nations. 


| . èr R 
st dang nen q 
the grave n and wom 


nl 


Y through hind ‘ 
rnational i Peobles and the orgy omnes: of the interdependence of -all 
all 


But is it History, or Legend, that is our inte ot create n peace” world as one community will we successfully win 
we not have both History and Legend? Can we S i sd alway’ re a a the good words : 
heroes without making them international ogres 1g prother or th » ate their p ts 3 S of .the speakers ringing in their ears and 
come to the ancient wisdom that man must be man ? ~ , ees to attend to “1 bresentatives would go into their section 
will be no more man to be his enemy. realit 


an Sai nomic an e less glamorous task of translating ideals 


Sir Ramiswami Mudaliar, President of 
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EXCERPTS FROM DISCUSSIONS AT SECTIO 
1. How We Teach For International Understang; PANEL ¢ 
Professor Ben Mark Cherrington, University of Denia’ hairman | 
The five general areas discussed were: j t 
1. Education for international understanding 
2. International relations clubs ~ 
= 3. Teachers seminars Ti 
4, International study center 
5. Analysis and revision of textbooks, 

The important question of textbook analysis The 
stituted not only the fifth area of this “ection DE aa aip con- 
- sive attention in a separate section. It was e phasized that $ exclu- 

of textbooks and teaching aids would not be sufficient. In hie 
complete rewriting would be necessary. The program is mhar 
be expanded to include all. types of textbooks and teaching Adadi 
children from pre-school age through college. “2 . of 
a Among the recommendations made from this panel were those 
, increasing facilities for the exchange not only of teachers and stu. 
dents but all artists, artisans, scientists and representatives of 
every important phase of human endeavor, and the establishment of 
numerous and various fellowships and workshops both here and 
abroad. ; 

2. The Study of Social Tensions, Chairman, President Charles 
S. Johnson, Fisk University: -` 

Present at. this panel were: not-only eminent social scientists but 
also some of the country’s outstanding anthropologists, geographers, 
Scientists and educators. Honorable James Marshall made a signi- 
ficant contribution to the discussion by expressing his skepticism g 
the value of verbal emphasis on the study of tensions crucial to 
` Peace. Social tensions must be tied up with psychological cons 
ations. Without well integrated and healthy individuals we ca ; 
have a well integrated world. He quoted a taxi driver—sy™ 
horse-sense—: “If man is O.K. the world is all right.” 


ider- 
nnot 


a e l’s si- 

, Dr. Her ZOg, psychiatrist, supported Commissioner var pol 

tion by asserting that frustrations of individuals an¢ 8 = en- 
considering. 


individuals lead to aggression and to scapegoats. In h the indiv! 


sions that are crucial to peace we must consider ‘ae satisfied ade- | 


and the group. If the desire for achievement could 


quately, tensions would be greatly reduced. th of 4 


row 
_ Dr. Robert Angell declared: “We need to-foster ate accep’ 
few fundamental ideas which all peoples of the wo 
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A BEA 


ith. 
Mothers fel 






aa. ne ne: 
CHHEAP = wee” step many tensions can be done away, 
jing that through thas $ a 

fe 4 that tensions could be relieved in large measure by ` 
t direct action in politics, by giving precedence in our 
intelligent and to “hot spots,” and by impressing mankind with the 
remedial steps il of us are now in a geographical “hot spot. - 
realization 25 A nded the study of the roots of wars, embracing 


me . e - 

T ‘ai eeu, pressure of populations, social and inter- 
‘onal problems involved in modern technological developments. 

natio 


Professor E. D. Grizzell of the University of Pennsylvania, urged 
that texts used in foreign studies be revised ‘because too many of 
them give a false impression of the people using that language. 

Mrs. Romero James of the Pan-American Union, favored enlarg-. 


origins an 


ing the scope of the Pan-American Clubs to include the affairs of the | 


entire world. 


OTHER HIGH LIGHTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


l. It is of paramount importance to improve the textbooks used 
in elementary and high schools. The criteria for textbooks must 


be expressive of UNESCO ideals. History books in particular — 
must be revised to contribute honestly and intelligently to the 


ideals of brotherhood and Sanity. 


TÄ W k kd ° 2 e d 
Fue all work for international peace—individually and by 


3. T es 
Pra bonk approach to world f riendship is not adequate. 
*-£Ne work. ~ 
tive. rr of UNESCO must not only be preventive but post- 


- From now `, | 
w . 
Schools. on the battlegrounds for freedom will be in the 


+ Unfortu 
the common per H etofore wars have been made by leaders, and 
°Achers are ny ý me been led into war by uncommon people, 
a leavening ; Pporting UNESCO in the hope that-it will be 
g 9 fluence to . s : 
e price da make one world in education. 
Ver reedom is discipline. 


y commu . 2 3 
bloy 4,3 ee Organization and school system should em- 


. ti 1 Secr t ‘ 
lect; etaries of j . á 
ves before So rh Maa relations to keep the ob- 


Xo © 
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10. The time to start learning to know how fö 


~ neighbor is now. We cannot a get alon 
J : fford to continue to i % ith Your 


“Vober, 194) 


CONCLUSION 
And so the meeting of the First National C 


ended. onference of UNESCO 


Was it a success? Was it a failure? Was ipga 


words, words, tumbling into the Great Void? “To arant of woe dv 
is a season, and a time to every purpose under the verything there 


time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is a Rae 
was the time to plant, and we have planted. We have r owe This 
we have scattered the seeds and we have smoothed Ri ar and 
the time will come when we shall be re © soil.” And 
it will be good fruit. We hope it will not be devoured by the 
of prejudice and cynicism and hypocrisy. pee 
“All things excellent are as difficult as they are rare,” 
We have tried the excellent things, and “success will be found in 
what happens in the minds of men located in all parts of the world 
and over a period of many years -to come.” rile tae = 


MANGLING THE MASTERS — 


How often this is true of books that were spoiled for - gine 
telligent teaching! Many have had Shakespeare turned into | instruc- i 
allergy simply as a result of stupid, unimaginative high ana a re 
tion. George Bernard Shaw was not posing when he a_i pre- 
quest for permission to include part of Saint Joan 1 pa 
pared for use in secondary schools with this forthright ! ime heres 
I lay my eternal curse on whomsoever shall now, or at wie cal 
after, make schoolbooks of my. works, and make me =a torture 
peare is hated. My plays were not designed as arg York Time 

—Donald Adams, Speaking of Books, ^$, 


ady to pluck up. We hope 


says Spinoza. 


w 


Towards World Friendship 
CHARLES 5. JOHNSON* | 


Today the American Junior Red Cross, with a membership of 
000,000, is the world’s largest youth organization. There is a real 
e- f for mail an organization today; its strength must be kept up 
job a 

for ae the children of all lands. 
Talking about our youth in school and the world we want re- 
minds me of a young couple I knew who got married after a whirl- 
wind courtship. They rented a house right away. They bought 
furniture on the installment plan, and set out to enjoy life. But they 


lost their possessions piece by piece, because they were too extrava- 


gant to meet the payments. 


SOMETHING YOU PAY FOR. One day it was all gone. They 
started all over again but in a different way. That day they decided 
to put money in the bank and have it there before they bought even 
a single piece of furniture. That day they were pretty much in the 
state that we’re in right now. I mean that we were all having a 
pretty good life here, five or six years ago. It was so good, com- 
pared to the rest of the world, that we weren’t willing to spend any 
lime at all thinking about the cost of it. Piece by piece, just like the 
furniture, we lost our illusions, our security, and kept our belief 
until we lost it, too, that we could go on living in happy honeymoon 
house without ever having to pay for it. Well, in the war we paid— 
and we paid plenty—and we all know it. Now the war is over and 
a granted us a second chance. We know that we won't accom- 
iris: at all if we take the world we want for granted just 
thi lise ien want it, just because we’re idealistic, just because we 
cari (oe can't ever end. We know that peace ts something 
got t Bot to pay for before you get it. Peace is something you ve 
0 pay for after you get it. 
our ee does our Junior Red Cross come in? The place = 
e Naila, Red Cross in school is evidenced by the State Da 
Ee Education Association, and,the United States ae ban 
Schoo] Hace State Department used our mailing-list to = ed 
Nations i om of America copies of the Charter of the ae 
e Junior -x year the National Education Association aa D 
ita ed Cross for our record in behalf of the schoo 


*Dir 
ecto , l 
", Junior Red Cross for Greater New York. 


\S 





head—of helping the cause of world-peace by building _ 
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— POINTS lo 
school children in war-devastated areas. They proch; 
own international program will be worked out x aimed 
“it. Two years ago, the United States Office o : pgnjunction a 
our Junior Red Cross as the best channel thr ucati 
here could help rehabilitate schools abroad. In tner s 
relief program, it is our policy, as agent, to u ion w 
Junior Red Cross organizations throughout the a ations 
they have not yet reorganized) to work through -the Mini (where 
Education. istries of 





UNDERSTANDING vs. FEAR. We are all afra 
do not understand. Have you ever walked down a's 
the dark? It can be a frightening experience. Per 
every-day things look odd and menacing. 


trange street in 
fectly harmless 


It is much the same thing with people. We often fear and distrust | 
ry much , 


people of other countries simply because we don’t know ve 
about them. 


Our Junior Red Cross International School Correspondence plan 


has been set up to promote international friendship by helping young 
people of all nations to know one another better. 





(0) A 4 
ough which amed 


tilize the g this 


id of what We s$ 


ac 


Our members in New York schools make correspondence albums’ - 


to exchange with students in.other countries, containing details of 
our ways of life, customs, schooling, etc. During the war this ws 
limited to Great Britain and. Latin America, but is now resume 
with nearly all other areas in the world. 


. as ram has even 
THE GIFT BOX. This year our gift-box prog sod will 0 
greater significance as tangible evidence of ae aap a smal 
the children of Europe. The gift-box itself 1s a simple ech delight a 
cardboard carton filled with the kind of pre aBhod att the 
child’s heart—crayons, tooth paste, a colored tre destitute of many 
spirit behind its widespread distribution among the 
war-disrupted countries is of greatest import. a child—her is 2 
Let me tell you what a present can se oii Corres 
on-the-spot report of our gift-boxes by a a rickets, ae velt: 
“Skinny little Abram, blind and suffering fr 
a marble before. Little — aged ‘i sae 
ear-old Mary, old beyond her years, 
thanks and maed patiently while her brother, 


too 
ceived his. Then she opened the flap 9” 
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Children 


` velopment of their a 


neglect, such as tu 


FRIENDSHIP 


Nine-year-old Golda sat right down in the dirt of 
el poured the lovely things into her. lap.. 
of the 1,300 happy youngsters at the UNRRA 
p= at Rosenheim, Germany, who were given the first 
ahan ift boxes distributed in DP camps in Germany. 
Junior qlee to them than to an ordinary child. They had 
The £! | ; 
never owned T th hal from persecutors since 1939—six long 
ari = in Russia, Turkey, Asia—even as far East as Afghan- 
pean y a Most were Jewish orphans whose parents 
rhi murdered by the Nazis. Sometimes they had been caught 
ze ow in concentration camps. Some of them’ (the older and 
at? ones) were forced into labor gangs. But mostly they were 
on the move, wandering with bloody feet over Eastern Europe. 

“Their enemy at their heels, they had traveled a quarter of the way 
around the globe, a long, weary, suffering 6,000 miles. When the 
war ended, they crowded into cattle cars for a miserable trip back 
to Europe, only to find their homes in ruins, their families lost. 


Always moving, always afraid, they groped their way through the 


underground to the American Zone. 

‘Now waiting for resettlement at this and other. camps, they be- 
came laughing children again, as they opened the first packages they 
had ever owned. 

“All the small refugees are years behind the normal physical de- 
ge group, and about one in five had to be hos- 
x suffering from diseases of malnutrition and 
iphtheria Three mii peer S scarlet fever and 
EL cine his troubles and pains as he gloated over his 
teachers Sentied 2 children munched their precious sweets, the 
Plies, In their im rom among the DP’s rejoiced over school-sup- 

“ches, chairs eat ate school rooms, furnished with crudely-made 
COPY boo tables, they -had been getting along with only 
S, and fewer than a thousand pencils for the thirteen 


Pitalized., They wer 


ren, 
about i boy S and 
“er, Presents. 
children 9 sent the boxes? the 
of all relin old that they were 
Nous faiths, they re 


girls gathered at lunch, they were chattering 


y kept asking, ‘Was it only Jewish 
backed and sent by American children 
alized for the first time that they no 
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RG POT 
longer were friendless and alone. They 


: were links ; 
friendship extending around the world,” nks ing 





A PAIR OF NEW SHOES. Yes, the Junior Red Ga 
very real place in building a better world. About a million 
in New York City schools are expressing their sense of 
bility toward others by contributing to the Junior Req C 
National Children’s Fund. Money is used to Provide’ med; OSs an 
for children overseas. Educational supplies, food, and sho 
being sent to children in war-devastated nations. É 
What can a pair of new shoes mean to a child? 


oy Here is a report by a Red Cross worker about the distribution of 
- shoes to French children: “The fog lay over Paris like a shroud 

with a bite that went to the marrow. That was the da 
4 got shoes. Not all children of course—just 300; Euro 


es are also 


- 
- 


300 pairs had arrived to be distributed. 


© “The French Red Cross said the children in Drancy were the Tai 
neediest. (Drancy is a bleak region beyond the slaughterhouses of | > 


Paris.) l 


“When we got to the schoolhouse at Drancy, the shoes—all new 


ones—were spread out on tables. Inside each pair was a chocolate 


bar; on top, a flower. ‘The children brought the flowers,’ a teacher 


explained. ‘It is a holiday when you get shoes!’ . Pe: 
“The children came in procession. We looked at their f “an sip. 
wore wooden sabots; adults’ shabby oxfords, much too a oe 
pers of straw. They even wore cloth stitched to eee on the 
Wherever you saw leather shoes, the ragged soles f ri! s 
children’s heels protruded. Children’s feet grow. an 
When you have to wear the same pair for years, YoU 
and make them do. a: gir sides: 
“The children lined up around the tables, hands at oad thew 
Only the sheen of their eyes betrayed that a! 4 at sign 
shoes. Nobody touched them. Nobody whis pere m ‘4 French. ans 
their sweet voices sang The Star S pangled, B ag "Red Cross. om 
_ the Marseillaise. After- that, representatives 0 sue with forma 
speeches and presented the shoes. Things are 
in France! - 


| done, 
~ “The children listened. When speeches were 


cut the backs 


they sh 
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shoes dont. - 





el ht OE eas 


y the children ` 


| a pe needs prac- 
tically everything, but food gets priority in shipping space; so only, 


| Side, we are developing 1 





FRIENDSHIP =_e T 
TOWARDS par Hd ont. A few girls sidled up, shyly offering 
ij Merci? an 


i ir thanks. 
hich were their t 

of paper 9” 4 hed the shoes! 
mae me Chi he schoolyard, shuffled, ran, shouted. No 


“They oe ker I stopped a teacher and asked: ‘When do_ 
ke j i i ; 
g? m on their shoes? l | 
“ ‘Tomorrow. a 


se a Ts pend ‘Today they have seen them. That ts 
i“ eat é 


i all’ through the ` 
} happy. They will be happy : 
ae ore alai j wonderful thing it can be just to expect 
night. 170° , , . , 


new shoes?’ E 





INSTALLMENTS FOR THE FUTURE. - Thus through the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund, our gift-box program, and the school corre- 
- spondence plan, we are paying now some of the installments for the 
future we want. It’s a future we can have only if we pay the install- 
ments regularly and in advance. o i 

' This is the Junior Red Cross Pledge of Service: i 
“We feel that to serve others is a privilege and a source of satis- 
faction. We recognize that this privilege has been offered to us by 
our progressive educators and civic leaders. As we work side by 
nitiative and responsibility, fitting us to 
laces as active citizens of the World. We, 
A Ceca rica and of other lands, do believe in our 
: s pledge of service for others, for our country, our 
mmunity, and our school, in health of mi 
; ind and body, to fit us for 


greater sery; 
E n and for better human relations throughout the world.” 
utting this another way: ) 


“We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
othing is worth making if 
t does not make a man. 
hy build these cities glorious 


"assume in adult life our p 


~ the young people of Ame 
Junior R 


54A 


il : man unbuilded goes? 


n Vain w 
e 
T} 


; * Author unk 
maa own 


build the world unless 


te builder q SO grows.?* 


s P 
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The High School Graduate 


Faces the Comma ) 
` MARVIN MAGALANER., City College of New y : 
Or 


Breaking the ice during the first English Bh N: | 
with a member of my Freshman Composition nce Which Į k 
admission to college, is a hard job. Usually the green = after hig 
arrived from one of the city’s high schools, is tens ent 
He has been to one meeting of the English class, has written 
biographical letter to me, and now sits across the de E an auto: 
waiting to see how his writing will be judged Sadie me me 
Frequently his paper approximates the college standard met level, 
however, it falls short of the instructor’s requirements ry Often, 


Class 


= Student’s expectations. To justify himself and his work i kie 
= _ begins to talk. One of the points he makes may be of niente 


high school teachers of English. 


© INFINITE VARIETY. “We learned it a different way!” is the 


_ excuse most frequently offered by the new entrant in answer to my 
. comment that his use of, let us say, the comma does not coincide 
with accepted usage at the college. And usually he is quite right. 
Since there is no single, hard-and-fast system of punctuation, each 
high school sets its own legitimate standards for its pupils—not to 
mention the pet systems fondly handed on by the various teachers 
of any one English department in any one high school. All of these 
methods of punctuation have value; indeed many of them are ce 


tainly as useful as the set of rules which the college establishes aS 


‘ t follow rather 
the standard, and which the college instructor mus “k wot 


strictly to avoid the needless waste of time and energy. s many 
result from an attempt to justify, or even tacitly to ae “ound 
divergent systems of writing as there are high school, - on con 
in the class. In a basic course, the instructor must insist UP 


t— 
; ; the studen 
formity to one arbitrary method of punctuation. To ts as many 
been perfecting i 


and to his twenty classmates, who have arka school—the situs 
different procedures during their four years 10 a of punctual 
tion is bewildering. He is asked to unlearn a Met- system 


for } 
which has become habitual to him, and to substitute 


š ee 
no more correct but much more acceptable. dent than ê disa 
Even more shocking tọ the conscientious stu con 
ment among his English teachers are the en gramm 
which he finds when he compares his high schoo” 


20. 





e and { rightened ; 


parent ar text with - 


glish. Taught to believe over the years 


got to be right,” the freshman domes 


ol ge he its i 
in “f it's in the poe s confronted with two supposedly irre- 


when he i 


close to frustration nich boldly offer opposing “rules” governing the 


futable author after a subordinate clause which precedes the 
use of the Satie moulding of the student's character, the success- 
A s perhaps salutary ; but the instructor, 


à uch a.conflict i ; x 
ution A lows him to allot only five hours to the discussion 


113 j f smoothing out 
~ would willingly forego the joy of i 
of ence for the keener pleasure of teäching new material — 
academic preparation for the course had come from a com- 


s whose ki ) om 
cha To my student’s pitiful cry, ‘It was that way in the book 
mo i $ | 

we used,” there 1s no ready answer. 


COORDINATION NEEDED. The solution of the dilemma in 
which my conferee finds himself is, perhaps, closer coordination be- 
tween the teachers of the high schools and the college instructors. 
The selection of texts which present the mechanics of English con- 
sistently according to one system would be a step forward. The 
compilation of a city-wide manual of English, for use in all the - 
schools, would help the cause of uniformity. -If it were definitely 
established that, whether my student wrote “pencil, pen, and ink” in 
high school or college or in the business world, he was expected to 
place a comma before the word “and,” much effort would be spared. 
ae bet a new teacher to discover whether he prefers an open 
larly tel tae or a loose, system of punctuation 1s not particu- 
is tliere is În m to teacher or pupil. If there were one answer, 
wx thes vac metic, on whatever level of education the comma 
plication table were taught—then, I think, life might be 


less inte = ‘ 
sibs resting but it would be, for the sudent at least, much more 


_"oG~_? 


TEACHERS 


Teachers are people 
Perpetually yearning 
To meet one small boy 
Not allergic to learning. 
San Francisco Teachers Journal. 
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cord but in a peripheral or surface nerve. The seve 


What a Teacher Should > l 
About Cerebral Palsy Saoi 


ANNA C. SULLIVAN 


At some time you may have seen a fello 
the street before you, following a jagged 
fashion, walking like one intoxicated, yet not intoxicate Pe: 

have watched a person who proceeded with a Dectiliar ea 
crossing of one leg over the other. Possibly in Public Scissors-like 


W-pedestrian Move-al 
line of Marc Uong 


in dizzy 


your attention attracted by one whose body appeared You have hag | 


° bd 3 to 
convulsive series of unvoluntary movements, one mass o 


ated spasmodic- jerks. You may have noticed a tremblin 
the infant stage, whose drooling mouth hung open helplessly or wh 

facial expression was marred by a tendency to uncontroll pe 
aces. Perhaps at one time or another you have hear 
addressed in muffled hesitant tones, tones that made 
the cause of the defect. Such are some of the man 


be a great 
f uncoordin- 


ifestations, the 


outward physical signs of a brain disease or brain paralysis called - 


cerebral palsy. 


Cerebral palsy affects the motor areas of the brain whereas polio- 4 


myelitis (infantile paralysis) is centered in a spinal-cord area. The 


motor areas of the brain lie in the frontal lobes, the basal ganglia, : 


and in the cerebellum. A disturbance in any one of these three areas 
may result in a different type of cerebral palsy. Doctor Winthrop 
M. Phelps* distinguishes five types of the disease: spasticity, rigidity, 
tremor, athetosis and ataxia. The manifestations are very different 
in each of the five. It is best therefore for a lay person to: use the 
generic term, “cerebral palsy,” for all types, and not to say span 
in referring to a case unless he is absolutely sure he means SP = a 
and nothing else. Many soldiers returned from the wars z polio- 
other type of paralysis different from either cerebral aa spinal 
myelitis because its center is neither in the brain nor 1 e by sm 
face 
shot of a nerve located in an arm, a leg, a hand, or a ie ha may 
may result in paralysis of the part affected. These a A originating 
help to orientate an intelligent, interested person as t0 Paters perso 
centers of various types of paralysis which he enco r 


ally or about which he hears. 


i . : P 
nthrop ter 
*Leťs Talk About Cerebral Palsy, an address by = aa rom Gre 
New York, November 14, 1946 (Joint conference © = 
New York and the New Jersey area). 
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= ra ° ° 
impaired by = ves nor can it so monitor these stimuli that not - 


& child, past ; t by it and thus manage to choke or flood the | 


d yourself - ; 
yOu wonder at ` 


Y 
AL pALS 
CEREBR the onset of cerebral p 


N. . uses inc A 
rt oe “os a injury to motor areas of the brain, 


Th ain control 

culiar deve. these areas. The motor areas of the ha 

or infections d body—therefore all movements of the body. Any 
e 


all muscles a affected by cerebral palsy, the muscles used in swal-. 
muscle may 


lowing the muscles of sp 


rm, è 
leg, the OP as E them along a connecting nerve path. The brain 
sending 1 


1 palsy cannot sort out proper stimuli from among 


ing ai elopment o 


the many it recel 


| impulses ge s ‘ 
niia the muscles. The result of the brain mismanagement 
ne 


may be a confused, hay-wire, exaggerated response in the receptor 
rome while he is at ease and he has good muscle~power, but his 
trouble seems to be that he has no sense of direction or relation in 
space. When such a patient moves he has difficulty in finding his 
own hands, or feet, or his face. It is understandable from the fore- 
~going description then that the simplest movements like those of 
swallowing are not automatic movements for some cerebral-palsied 
children but have to be learned and trained in, by practice: Physio- 
therapists and speech therapists and occupational therapists, under 
a direction, do a great deal of good for such patients. Certain 
ep = medical care are helpful. When a muscle lacks 
moi dt Foe be Deak and bones associated with it and dependent 
therefore su ment may become deformed in a growing child; 
gery 1s sometimes necessary to prevent this result. 

IMP | 
it rp foe a NDS, Though cerebral palsy affects the brain 
cient. The dise at all cerebral-palsied persons are mentally defi- 
general, though, th can and Sometimes does have such a result. In 
rerebral-palsied. as E € 18 as wide a range of mental ability among the 
tal-þalsied are bri “7 'S among the physically normal. Some cere- 
© most disabled : t, many of average ability, and some are dull. 
“St menta] Y. Quit Physically among them are not necessarily the slow- 
"™Prisoned in hel “rien the reverse is the case. Many fine minds are 
Pless bodies. Since doctors and their helpers do so 


e " 
““omplishments po a Palsied body, teachers are challenged by theìr 


© as much for the patient’s mind, Body and 


a 





alsy may occur before birth, dur- 
lude maldevelopment or pè- — 


eech, of hearing, of the eye, the back, the ` 
the hand. The brain controls bodily parts by . 


s. In one type of cerebral palsy (ataxia) the patient looks - 
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_ vided for orthopedically handicapped children, but have to 
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i i ] HIGH POINTS i Octop 
mind both need education. : &, 1949 
In his autobiography, “Born That Way,” Doctor Earl | 
writes of the struggle which he had for an early and = 2 Carlsons 
cation in his childhood. The author has no mild cae ittOUS edu. 
palsy himself but in spite of this he managea to a Cerebral 
education that he was graduated from Yale Medical a good an 
later practised as a surgeon. When he was a school child cile and 
were not as posted on the nature of cerebral palsy as fa teachers 
and so they did not all know how to cope with a boy ie is, 
ance was so much against him. Doctor Carlson has sonic ee 
so vitally interested in education for the cerebral-palsieq that rhe 
set up a private school for such children just as Doctor Phe} e has 
done.** Doctor Carlson’s book is a lively witty tale PS has 
you will get a better understanding of the problems 
people who live within quivering palsied bodies. 


A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY. There is a great drive on now: 
by parents here in the United States and in other countries for the: 
-establishment of public nursery schools for young cerebral-palsied - 


children. The sooner the “c.p.” child’s formal education begins the 
better, for it takes him longer to learn at times and he has much 


more to learn than a more able-bodied child. ‘Formerly parents. in: 


some cases were falsely ashamed of their cerebral-palsied offspring 
but now that they know heredity is not responsible for the disease 
they are willing and eager to bring the children to the attention of 


"school people earlier. The younger children are often so helpless 


they cannot attend to their toilet needs or walk unaided. Such rat 
less children cannot therefore be taught in the special re ie 
. 1 ts 
at home by a visiting teacher. A number of extra child-aten 
will be needed to carry such helpless children, to feed A hiik 
assist them generally in addition to an adequate number ° lans sub- 
personnel (one for twelve children) if proposed rpn nursery 
mitted by parent groups for the establishment of spec 
schools should be set up in future with support of 


* Born That Way by Earl R. Carlson, M.D., New York, Thed ig 
1941, 174 p. i Jand—Doctor we 
** Children’s Rehabilitation Institute at Cockeysville, MATY Carlson's schoo! 
throp M. Phelps, Medical Director, and Doctor’ Earl ; | 
East Hampton, Long Island and Pompano, Florida. 


ohn Day C? 
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against 2 PA- P Jass or group of cla 





W 
school ae be available to help 


and from it -. The cerebral pa 


of the real $ 


public funds. T. 





Education À 
ble for our Board y model the clinic day school 


cepted) to use as e cet HL hospital _ 


_ The former 1 i 
dequate hospital assistance for the child. 
oer sses set up in a school building 


onsibility of the - 
. i vided. The responsibi i 
a ee the child and other community 
ae the child get his education. — In 
services Sho ibility for attendant service and physical 


= Taiti not be an additional burden on the 
= would be the responsibility of the hospital in 


is located. | = 
paired not all taught°at home or in special 
classes. The child’s handicap may be a mild one, not severe enough | 
to aes his exclusion from a regular class. In some small com- 
munities the number of cases of cerebral-palsy is too few to warrant 
setting up special classes for their education. The cost of a program - 
of special education for deviates is too great for some communities 


, therap 
ith some etori 


the clinic SC 
care of the p 
school people, 
which the schoo 


- to bear, Even when there is an established program of special edu- 


cation on the elementary school level it is not always carried on 
further to the high school level. You will therefore encounter a 
number of “c.p.” pupils in regular classes in schools of the secondary 
level. By the time a cerebral-palsied child reaches the high school 


level he has usually become stronger. By physi ` 
maturation he ha . ger. y pay sical care and natural 


by. bus or subway, climb stairs, o 


too. By this time, too, the 


tter established an dhe degree of his gen 


eral intelligence has been 


individual ability, can be taught by methods adapted to his 
NO A | 
QUATE 

are at MEASU 

in Present n equate RES OF INTELLIGENCE. There 
iene school chil oe mental tests for the cerebral-palsied, A 
t P or a ch ade speech has not yet been established Q 
other € of the sub-tests ; as Poor use of his hands can not res i 
Physical, dardized men faa Ow mon series OF to Some of th 
this x handi med . > NOW available. Alert teachers of the 


Perienced Psychologists 


in 
§ to secure new tests or “Te aware of 


revisions of old tests 
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-= ` POINTERS. Any teacher not trained in the 
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—HIGH POINTS 


; 7 Oct 
that will discover for them the true index of Ctobey 194» 


the 
cerebral-palsied child. Although scientific theastrene abili ofa 
hand any keen teacher left with such a child for Ae are no w 


length of time learns how to approximate the chi d's y nsiderabte 
The child may have no voice but intelligence has : ental ability 
out at the eyes, and there soon grows up betw ie beat f aoe 

an individual system of communication that answers fo era 
of spoken words on the pupil’s part. r the 


. psycholo oe A 
physically handicapped may need some -help in da o the 

cerebral-palsied child who happens to be in her ith the 
are some pointers for such a teacher that will as 


sist her to heln t: 
attain his own best personal development and elp him 


_social competence. 


Understand privately that he is different but treat him like all the 
rest. His greatest needs are the same as those of a normal child: . 


regular Class. ‘Here 





-a feeling of acceptance, a chance to know he can succeed, an onde aa 


_ tunity to share in and contribute to the group life of his peers, Be _ 

as unemotional and objective in your own thinking about him as - 
.` you can and in your dealing with him. Discover his weaknesses. 
Help him to realize them and by earnest work to overcome -them. — 
Develop his talents or special abilities. A cerebral-palsied child needs `` 
even firmer discipline than other children.. He must concentrate on- 


the simplest tasks, on everything he does, even.on walking and 


talking or he will fail. Teach his fellow students to accept him / 


kindly for his own worth without solicitation. When he is 1n 2. 
new situation or when he has to meet new people or too many aps 
at a time he becomes temporarily nervous, ill at ease, awkwar ne 
discouraged. Help him to relax and to concentrate by Eep 
environment familiar and simple. He will need more time @ can use 
than others. If his handwriting is not legible, perhaps ee 
a typewriter or a classmate may be willing 
for him of class notes. You might let the boy get 
his classmates at dismissal time. In the cafeteria 
carry his tray for him. You can make him feel your blems 2” 
so that he will want to talk over with you his pro you ill have 
future plans. If you will do all these things for aaa body hous’ 
helped to set a mind free to wing its way beyond a y= | 
And your effort will have done something tor pop 


someo 
friendly inter 
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A Guidance Program for Veterans 
"HECTOR LAOUE Evening High School : 
ce ing of the school year in September, 1945, this, 

At Mp ZA i “iBegin to receive a trickle of requests for educa- 
evening high a Poni returning GI’s, interested in continuing their 
tional prun These first requests afforded an opportunity to 
formal schoo a a and adjustments in our regular evening high 
make tema With the experience gained, the Benjamin Franklin 
ee P ioh School was able to develop a well-rounded program 
ead ction and guidance, designed to meet the special needs and 
abilities of the flood of returning veterans in succeeding terms. Of 
major importance in developing this special program was a directive 


from the High School Divjsion which gave us wide discretionary f 
powers in forming special accelerated and tutorial classes for veterans. 


DIFFERENCES. We soon discovered that veterans, as a group, 
have characteristics which distinguish them from the usual run of 
evening high school students. Since they were older, and in many 
cases had family responsibilities, time, for them, was of the essence. 


Service in the armed forces had frequently taken a large slice out of 


the time available for education, and the veteran was consequently 
anxious to complete his high school work as quickly as possible. We 
found wide variations in the age grouping, with ages from 19 to 38; 


in the educational background, ranging from veterans who had not - 


completed elementary s 
service schools. 


mie re a view appeared to him a long and arduous pro- 
take advantage i i Pi jaia the advantages of preparing himself to 
ad to be caution i: privileges under the GI Bill of Rights. Others 
of their IEE and ed against taking too ambitious a program in view 

Prewous preparation. When in doubt, we-referred 


Special 
AE to the Veterans’ Administration, where the services of 
INTE Sts were available, 
„ERVI | 
In the eee all these were factors that had to be considered 
any appearance mi which, because of its importance, had to avoid 

ere interviewed hasty action and ‘snap judgment. All veterans 
bY the by the §eneral assistant, the teacher-in-charge, or 


Veteran 1 . 
tatines, Who af “en, Mr. Anthony Sarno, former Major in the 
Qs time cna] ; ive to the special needs of service men and at 
Strike the happy medium of a sympathetic but 
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chool to some who had advanced work in 


Sometimes the veteran was hesitant about under- . 
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realistic attitude. As a first step, the veteran’s prev} 
achievement and service credits were evaluated in te : 
for future study. A standard form was dey 
summary of work completed, a‘statement of 
armed forces, and a plan of work to be done. 

- the Adviser with the assistance of the veteran 


ised Which bach ais 
credits earned a . 
This was filled out by 


; ag > a copy ; | 
the veteran as a reminder and the original fileq PY was given to - 


3 f with his 
_record. At regular intervals, a check was ma 


additional interviews arranged, and changes 
whenever necessary. In some cases a perio 
class was advised, where the veteran could 
making up deficiencies, It is the judgment 


made in his 
d in a special 
Set additional 


Program 


rans’ program, In these 
could accelerate 
eve the extra a 


small groups capable and ambitious students 
own speed while slower students could rec 
they needed. : 


OPEN FORUMS. An important aspect of our guidance program, - 


which we feel helped to make easier the transition from military to 
_ “ civilian life, was a series of open forums on current problems. These 
meetings were conducted under the auspices of the Adult Education. 


Council with the cooperation of the teachers of English and Social ` 


Studies, and were under the leadership of Professor Aldrich of New 
York University. A wide selection of reading materials was fur- 
nished by such organizations as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
A.F.L., the National Association of Manufacturers, the C.1.0., M 
various government agencies. The keen interest and spirited a 
cussions, drawing upon the experiences of veterans in almost int 
theatre, and the skilled leadership of Dr. Aldrich, made nes 
ings a richly rewarding experience for all who participated. 


\ 


of 
METHODOLOGY. From the very beginning, the bene make 
accelerated and tutorial classes realized that they rA Jn 
changes and adjustments in their ‘usual teaching proc” expeti- 
number of informal faculty meetings which drew up° ere discussed 
ences of teachers who were veterans, special problems dav igues 1” 
and information exchanged on the working out r vontinte methods 
each subject. The general conclusion reached was to am of the arme 
that had proved valuable in the educational prog" 
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anent 
d ; nt 
ae Progress ` 


tutorial 
of the facul : 
tutorial classes were the keystone of the vete ty that the 


at their | 
ttention — 


oo 
Å us ar arma EGO IROA h 


~ 


' exercise 


Er 


. n DANCE ———— NNT 
VE TERAN? E were familiar to many veterans. In mathematics - 
forces, and whi articularly, work sheets, consisting of graded 
ge eenei Cei the basic text, were used extensively. - When 
j selected 7 assignments, achievement tests and progress _ 
° tau seemed to meet best the special requirements of . 
e 


ted and tutorial groups. 


charts, thts 
the accelera 


roblem of placing veterans in the 
CLASSIFICATION. they would be ie likely to succeed was 
rade ot ja: T two general classifications, with allowances for 
solved by ma p a veteran had not completed five terms of high 
s ge he was programmed for an accelerated class in 
par or third year English, with an opportunity to advance during 
the term to the next grade, when his progress warranted. Those who 
had already completed five terms were programmed for senior 
English where they could complete the remaining three terms in a 
single term. As a rule, the final term in English is devoted to a 
review of the complete course of study, but in these accelerated 
classes teachers and students were faced with a much more com-- 
plicated situation. They had to make up deficiencies in the funda- 
mentals of grammar, spelling, pronunciation and vocabulary, result- 
ing from widely varying backgrounds of preparation and achieve- 
ment; they had to develop comprehension and appreciation of fairly 


ap reading materials from selected authors ; they had to improve 
i ability to write acceptable compositions. These objectives were 
ot- easy to attain, and in : 


surprising! view of the difficulties, the results were 
Sore dee A Sie Since the inception of the program for veterans, 
Were metal Y those who took the Regents examination in English 
almost all ke Of those not interested in securing Regents credit 


l © Successful in passin inati ble - 
in difficulty Eo the pore passing a final initia compara 


SPECIAL | , 
the vocati COURSES, Special courses were organized to meet 


Enrolled m and educational needs of veterans. About 60 veterans 
“quipped sho — in photography, taught in a modern, well- 
field, Mea Y a teacher with wide professional training in the 
beca of cro ne been denied admission to commercial schools 

€ basi : weed conditions, were given an opportunity to cover 


© Princi , 
ciples required for more advanced study. A course in 
| 29° 
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~ air conditioning was -organized at the re 


v 
wg 
t 

z 


-> 
iam 1 
E AA 
R 


+, 


. - HIGH PO: 
E, 

mn the sa OP ofge 

© report Submitteg ted 

Y the 


veterans. The following is quoted fro 
teacher, Mr. Miles: - aa 
“The course is the standard theory course 
used in the industry, the basic problems of h 
and an introduction to refrigeration. As the 
text on the high school level, instruction sh 
were used. From my own knowledge and the experienc 
I am convinced that the standards in this course are 2 es of Students 
of correspondence courses charging high fees. We fou ced t0 those 
in placing students in the industry; all the veterans i no difficulty 
have enrolled in technical schools offering advanced n the course 
found positions in the industry.” Pat Work or have 


covering th 

e er 
sag ond heat eachan ‘ 
1S e 
aats rae COMPrehensin, 
and work Outlines 


COMPARISONS. How did membership of veterans and non- 
veterans compare? ee ar. ge ea ge TA 
1. During the period of this study, veterans made up about 30% 

of the total school enrollment; the average veteran enrollment per 


p- „term was 250. 





. 2. In general, veterans registered for more courses per session; 


the average per veteran was 2.6 as compared to 2.2 for nonveterans. - 


(The maximum number permitted by our schedule is 3 periods per 
night. ) | - kai 


3. More veterans dropped out before the end of the term; 68% 


completed each term as compared to 72% for nonveterans. However, 


the attendance of veterans who completed the term was considerably 


better than that of nonveterans in the same classification. 


4, Almost two thirds of the veterans took advantage of i 
courses, and 90% of these successfully completed a year ® he ae 
one term. Almost all of the remaining 10% earned credit 10 | 
term’s work. 


5. Although veterans never exceeded one-th Examinations 
enrollment, they took more than half of all Regents or etently S 
In percent passing these examinations, they were Cor. ) 
perior to nonveterans. — 1 diplomas? 


6. A total of 77 veterans „were awarded high pare d day We 
54 received evening high school diplomas; 23 rec evening hig 


school diplomas on the basis of subjects passed a 
30 


high 





acceler ated 
rk ino 


ird of the total 


: attendance was 


_ Orma 
Of sty Y Studied th 


- 


GUIDANCE ia - 

yETERANS ame period there were 58 nonveteran graduates; 
š e 

i ae high school dipl 


rk compl 
iplomas because of work p 


NDIVIDUAL VETERANS. It is of interest to 


school. 
16 recel 
school d 


- tera eare 
note that the p pen than average and that he was willing to take 


home study in order to graduate in a shorter period 
listed below áre a sampling of the many reported 


eted in evening high school. 


extra courses in 
of time. The cases 
by teachers. TF i 

1, F.D. was selected by the. faculty as the most outstanding. 
student in the term he graduated. Shortly after his discharge after 
314 years in the Navy, he enrolled for 7 major subjects and received 
an average of 94%. His achievement is remarkable because it was 
accomplished under distressing home conditions and the threat of 
eviction. : 


2. D.M. had had no formal schooling since his graduation from 
elementary school 12 years ago, but. wanted to complete his high 
school education as quickly as possible. Since he had acquired a 


wide background of reading and was willing to work hard, he was 


able to complete the four à a 
year English course in one yea 
the Regents Examinatio i pene, ana Passed 


n with a better-than-average mark. 

3. A.C’s four years in the Navy had n 

of the value of mathemati 

mediate algebra, took ex 
intermediate al] eb 

nor mark in the ä 


given him a new appreciation 
cs. He enrolled in a regular class in inter- 
tra work in a tutorial class, and completed 


= ra and trigonometry in one term, with an 
l egents examination. 
. Although A.P. e 
r was able, with extr 
SCometry ; 
7%. This matory 
Without los 


Mw the mathematics class one month late 
ee from his teacher, to complete a full year 
‘ons, passing the Regents with a mark of 


Made it Ossib 2 ; 
S of time ible for him to apply for admission to college 


one „~ Was perm} i 

oe month betore de to enter a -tutorial class in American history 

e <i bo of the term.. Although he had never 
Ject in high school he covered the full course 


© Aegents with a 
mark of 759 
3 following term, 70 and was accepted 


“AY lack 
j ed the ° ‘ 
| requirements in mathematics and science to 


Sl 


aes 


omas; 42 received day high 


n usually was a conscientious student, that his 
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enter a school of engineering. With the guidance of i 
the departments he completed, in one year, the re ia teac 
_ geometry, trigonometry, intermediate algebra, physics ang’ ork in 
` with better-than-average marks, and was accepteg ¢_ °S chemist 


pted for“ Baan 
Cooper Union. j S ak admission by 


7. A.C.’s objective was to be admitted to the Stat 

College for Industrial Arts at Buffalo. His problem m Teachery 
by the fact that he had given up formal schooling more ifs a 
ago. A program was planned for him which gave him nt 
review the elementary work he had forgotten, and then hini 
rapidly as he could absorb the work assigned. Within on 
had made up the needed requirements, received his hi 
- diploma and had been admitted by the school of his choice 


Chance to 


© year he 
gh school 


8. L.M. had completed 3 terms of Spanish some time before his _ 


induction, but needed credit for three years of the language in order 


Plicateq 
en years | 


dvance as =: 





to meet college-entrance requirements in September. By dint of hard 


work and faithful adherence to.a rigorous program mapped out by 
his teacher he was able to make up 3 terms of ‘Spanish in a single 


~~ term and to pass the Regents examination with a mark of 86%. 


9; L.K., an older veteran with family responsibilities, needed 


special help in stenography dnd typewriting in order to secure a 


promotion in his office. He faithfully followed a special course pre- ` 


pared for him by his teacher, and managed to complete the atte 
of two years’ work in a little more than one term. As a 5 til 
received the promotion he had been working for, with a subs 

increase in pay. | : 


; erican 
10. E.M. had spent about two years in Italy with 7 aa 
Army, but his Italian was limited to a few stock Am akn i 
he now had a compelling reason for learning the paii months. 
Italian girl he had married would rejoin him within nal Italian, he 
After a few months of concentrating on neat’ country W4° 
was happy to report that his wife, upon arriving 1. =: the class 
i š continuing «ad 0 
surprised at his progress, and that he was is the best kin 
even though he now had what experts agree 
instruction. 
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‘that a Hollywoo 


| classic campus crime.? 


The Anta. 
s miawarian had met Eugene Ara 


The Antiquarian s Corner 
MIXING MURDER WITH PHILOLOGY =) 
knows or has read The Last Days of tory 
twer-Lytton but how many have heard of his 
dward a The Antiquarian asked many of his colleagues 
novel Bug iad ever heard of the novel or of the actual charac- 
put none of them on whose life the novel was based. Moreover, 
gaene d to find. The Antiquarian searched for a long 


ter, Eve elf is har i ; 
the book ow finally discovered an ancient copy in the five-cent bin 


time before 1 ~~ 
-hand bookshop. j . 
of : a pe predicts, this scarcity of copies of Eugene 
oon, 


ger exist. He bases his prognostication on the fact 
d film. company has announced that it will film 
Eugene Aram with Charles Boyer in the title role. We all know how 
popular the classics and near-classics become after they have been 
adapted for the movies. Soon the same story may be told about 
Eugene Aram as is making the rounds about Great Expectations. 


Almost every body 


Aram will no lon 


A group of movie-goers leaving a picture-palace where the, film 
version was showing noticed a stack of copies of Great Expectations 


in a drug-store window. “What speed!” one of the group exclaimed. 


“The picture’s been running only a week, and they’ve made a book | 


out of it already!” - 


__ Now, you may ask, “Why is the Antiquarian making a Corner : 
out of Eugene Aram?” 


, Justification, In the fir 


The Antiquarian can give many reasons in 
st place, the novel was based on a famous 
eding century. Murder may seem out of place 
the Antiquarian’s. more erudite contemporary, 
”, recently devoted space to a retelling of a 
rough Philo Vance eg Hin =y place, from Sherlock Holmes 
| 0 take an shpat ell, the connoisseurs of antiquarian- 
e most valid ten ional interest in crime. Finally, and this 
qWarian’s Corner son for placing Eugene Aram in the Anti- 
quarian or Ae was a teacher, scholar, philologist and anti- 


murder case of the prec 
In a learned article but 
e A merican § chola 


m long ago in Thomas 


P Cy) C li 

The M Dora, Eugene Aram (; G 
2, ers m (including miscell ec $ 

For the many, eam, ee Jersey pa eS published by 
treatment o umber, Stewart Holbrook wrote “Murder on the 


f the murd 
ebster at aeai a P y George Parkman by Professor 
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E. Antiquarian later. The Antiquarian learned an ama 





_ business dealings with Clark. Some of Clark’ 
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j i | | , RNER 

’ : Ctobey YARIAN’S CO 
aes we re eho p Sm Å Aram, the Mur erer ta THE ANION later, in August 1758, a laborer dug up a skeleton 
r A i ae h ei va "OUE de force ha, t that Fourteen ag sresborough. The townspeople recalled the dis- 
in fact. ew years ago, however, the Antiquarian a a basis n a hill near na PANE aie fag momed a radier ii ee 


`to look into the facts in the case of Eugen of Clark an 


e Aram.. To Prompted appearance , k. Houseman was questioned and 
. ass sà . pp ns-of Clark. O ' q 
= as zn 5 e = P pares to the outer Bronx neve th ody was T mipi Clark’s body. However, a warrant was issued 
Loe gee me shea et Book. By chance he opened 7 asserted that 1t We rrest. Houseman thereupon led the officials to 
Trial of Eugene Aram” by the Earl of Birk to “The ‘or his and Aram’s arrest. 


the River Nidd and in that cave another body was dis- 


enhead | 
“True it was that he was a struggling and there he read: 


schoolmaster ; ; 
town and that the world did not know of his aa a remote 
scholar, =: si” ; ability as a 


“Struggling schoolmaster . . . marked ability as bs scholas 08 


here was something distinctly pointing to an investigation by = 
4 DY the’. 


a cave near : 
m - 
wee somal been the murderer. _ | ) 
Where was Aram at this time? Bya coincidence which is thought 
to be more appropriate to the movies than to reality, a traveler from 
Knaresborough had seen Aram recently while passing through King’s 
Lynn, a town 160 miles away. Eugene Aram was employed there 
as an usher or assistant to the headmaster of the municipal grammar 
school. He was brought back to Knaresborough, imprisoned in York 
Castle, and tried for murder. Houseman was used.as the state’s 
-~ witness against him. Aram made a speech in his own defense, a 
“masterpiece of reasoned eloquence which failed to convince the 
- Judge, who charged the jury adversely. Aram was found guilty and 
- hanged in August 1759, ‘ i - 


a: ; . azing sto eee | 
is given a timely interest by the news of the contemplated ai : 


However, the Antiquarian iS certain that the film will naturally stress 
the fictional romantic elements which did not exist in Aram’s life 
Since the scholarly attainments of Eugene Aram will probably be’ 
- neglected, the Antiquarian feels called upon to pay due attention to 
_ his abilities as a scholar, teacher, antiquarian and philologist. ° = 
In making a study of Eugene Aram, the Antiquarian has decided 
to treat the topic in five divisions: the crime, the literature about — 
Aram, his remarkable self-education, the scenes of school life, and a 
finally his contributions to comparative philology. ` ee. E 


a 


The Literature About Eugene Aram 


The fate of Eugene A | 
contrast b gene Aram has appealed to many. authors. The 


etween his intellectual activities and the methods he used > 
0 supplement his mea 


ks 


The Crime of Eugene Aram ` 


On February 7 1744, a young man named Daniel Clark dis-. 


‘oa * Tt was ger earnings seemed to writers a fitting theme 
appeared from the village of Knaresborough, Yorkshire. awe te sep Bulwer-Lytton, in fact, first thought of ireal ae the 
believed that he had absconded with goods to defraud a the “te “sa tragedy and we possess a fragment in verse which formed 
A linen weaver named Richard Houseman and Eugene . `€ outline of a 


its introducti play. The following paragraphs from the novel and 
ife has had on ably summarize the reasons why Eugene Aram’s 


or other ithe fascination not only for Bulwer-Lytton but 


they had had sont 
5 possessions wet 


s no 
found in their homes. Aram was accused of theft a Mer rope) 
evidence against him since Clark could have entrust for parts um 
to him. Shortly after this time Aram left the village . 
known and even his family heard from him no mor 


village schoolmaster, were questioned . because 


"The be . 
. culiar att . ` . è Š e e 
4 S moral li shy "ras of the prisoner—his genius—his learning 


e length of time that had elapsed since the crime 





een : 
: | Boucher, Pu | legendary spon athe singular and abrupt manner, the wild and 
3. The Pocket Book of True Crime Stories, edited by gia Ch, he “Covered, tin which the skeleton of the lost man had been 
lished by Pocket Books, Inc., N. Y., 1943. “ies prefer 174. i bro, bined apa rumors—the dark and suspicious evidence 
4. Birkenhead dates the crime‘in 1745; other authon™ ai eding su nake a tale of such marvellous incident, and 


en a - ‘ 
varying dates are due to calendar reform, - l less conjecture, that we cannot wonder to find it 
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n alleged that this was really the body of Clark _ 
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SEN 
r O 
afterwards received a place, not only in the te Clobey 194» 


ARIAN’S CORNER ——— 
but even in the permanent histories of the perida  we chron 
; i : ; 
| 


1QU. to 
THE ANT xi noticed a boy reading “Cain and Abel.” Thereupon 
e. : 


his ne the story of his crime as if it were a dream: 
| re : j e . k 
i : j ý Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, ¥ 


And one with a heavy stone, 


One hurried gash ‘with a hasty knife,— 
And then the deed was done: 


“Whenever crime appears the aberration and mio ; 
of a great intellect, or of a nature ordinarily vir eden 
only the subject for genius, which deals with, » tt bec 


but a problem for philosophy, which deals wit}, 


Passio 


and solve; hence the Macbeths and tei a” investigate : a l There was nothing RA = rom 
Othellos.” f agos ang f But lifeless flesh and bone ! ; 
Although some of his contemporaries agreed w; | o) , Boy, remember this 
that there was doubt as to the legal proof of iter wer Lytton A pit mene but a dream! i 
which appeared in 1831 was hostilely received. Modem ph book: | ; it Sp | 
_ Eugene Aram a bombastic whitewash and certainly do not oa a ee) "Np | 
- the fate of Aram a theme to be set alongside of the tragedie; i And at the end:-- 


¥ Macbeth and other Shakespearean figures." Yet, to the Antiquarian, ~~ That very night; while gentle sleep 
= in spite of its turgid language, Eugene Aram seemed a well-told tale ~ The urchin eyelids kiss’d,_ » 
in which Bulwer-Lytton does not’ try to exculpate Aram but to De ee | A bags 
explain his tragedy as a moral struggle against a background of á Two stern-faced men set out from Lya. 
poverty. a ae eae -i E Through the cold and heavy mist; 
: hag: l i _ And Eugene Aram walked between, 
© * gee ` | _. ’ With gyves upon his wrist. 
Thomas Hood’s poem was inspired by a dream that the poet oe a * n 
himself had. The Dream of Eugene Aram describes the school st 
Lynn, Aram’s mental tortures and his capture. The Antiquarian 1$ 


/ 


shee jok novel and Hood’s poem are the best known literary 
G ugene Aram. Thackeray burlesqued the novel in 


f 
Sree, 


‘ e . o ee K 9; Ei eor d . 
very fond of this description of “school let-out. meee | Hen ~ = soral W. G. Wills wrote a play Eugene Aram which | 
"Twas in the prime of summer time aan greatest ie — in 1873 and in which he played one of his 
An evening calm and cool, | treated the sam “Ai other dramatists of the nineteenth century : 
- ~ the late crim; € theme. So much has been written on the case that 
And four-and-twenty happy boys | as, perhap inophile Edmund Lester Pearson declared, that it “... 
(Came bounding out of school: 2 ae Politica) lila extensive bibliography of any murder not a 
` 3 ‘ $ ton,” 
There were some that ran and some -that leaP | Tie Recs. Ge? a 
nuquarian will in 


Like troutlets in a pool. 


n Orner crease this bibliography in next month’s 
Waits Wis ‘eve Shved aet Aa dat g up? Where he will disc graphy 
ile the boys played cricket, a 


sr tinent t th; uss those aspects of Aram’s career more 
Ip, 


remote broodin is d 
“partment than murder—his teaching and scholar- 





í 
the last tW° ah 
not agree j | a. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 
` 37 


| e tson, 
5. Boucher, Birkenhead, Max Pemberton and Eric R. a do ; Morris Ro 
whom have made extensive studies of the Aram | ; SENBLUM 


Bulwer-Lytton, 


EY 
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: High -Points _ 
THE UNITED NATIONS: AN EDUCATIO 


“The driving force that makes either peace 
where the young are taught. The teacher 


or war ; , 


or schoolmaster—ts the real maker of history,” 


Can our generation evolve a moral equivalen 
willing to exert the effort and to pay the price inexorab 
exacted for the required sublimation? Dare educators i, ly 
the civilized world shirk the responsibility of Performin 2 
i in seeking a solution? This is the inescapable challen 
z portentous Age of Atomic Energy. j 
| > It has well been gaid that education is the 
: owes to youth for the advancement of civilizati 
_ the task to transmit the cultural heritage of 
¿accelerate the expansion of the frontiers of human knowledge as 
well as to contribute to the loftiest spiritual aspirations of mankind, 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 


to be 





ea 


on, Ours is no 






_. Stressed the fact that “in the adventure of peace men will find at last 
the meaning of life and will answer triumphantly the riddle which 


` known—that the true purpose of life, its supreme sanction, is, t0 


bears the ennobling stamp of selfless effort. In war born of — 
tion or greed the answer can never be found. War m bo fense 
self-defense may suggest it; but not until the need for Ki f nd men 
has disappeared and the ugly lusts that bid nations fig 
attack others have been placed under iron constraint pA ; 
sheer necessity, will the meaning of life on this ea | ; 
_ revealed.* : , a ationa 
The United Nations is dedicated to the prop pa 
patriotism is consonant with the highest ideals of inter! 
“in which the variety and the development of DS ask mt 
lence might go hand in hand with a unity of gm inted out 1° 
enterprise.” ** It was George Washington W oe, 


illan, 1936. 
* Steed, W. H, Vital Peace pp. 331-32 Macmillan, y 172 Hous 


** Randall, J, H. The Making of the Modern Mind p. 





fully 





hton Mifi a 
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1S e a 
whether üi oe Ndereg 


nrto G 
t for war? Js ns i 
Ughout 
SIT role 
Of our 
debt which maturi ` 


t only 
the race, but also to 


_ that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” Thus proclaims the . |] 
> preamble to the charter of UNESCO (United Nations Educational, TA 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization.) A British journalist has -| 


war puts to them. They will then understand what seers have long ~ | 


e DE- ; . is, 
serve others in high endeavor which, whether it succeeds or fails,. 


tamed bY 


| amity 


e 


, 410 
“Error of opin i 

*., 33 
combat 1t. 


y in one nation against a 
‘nsult and injury, to ta 
cadily to offer msu í i 
yes ma arp and to be haughty and itractat 
‘aht causes O 


; ispute occur.” 
old of SH | or trifling occasions of ae life, we must respect 
pon American democratic way © 5 dicia rially im- 
. As part ae g opinions rather than succumb to dictato 
‘differin 


esty of tterns. ” 
el uniform ae Jiz tolerated where reason is left free to 
n a 


- Address (1796) that “Antipa 
e 


Ai f the -General Assembly of the 
N. The meeting ot the 1 
ti pr at Flushing Meadows in October, 1946, presented 
va = ical setting for focalizing student interest and channeling 
i P it thinking on the ever-challenging problem of “One 
co 


MOTIVATI 


| - World or None.” Our Social Studies Department, convinced that a 


well-informed citizenry is America’s greatest -bulwark of security, 
welcomed this opportunity to capitalize educationally by inviting our 
students to embark upon a guided adventure into the stirring Pageant 
of the Past and the ever-changing Present as a prelude for striving 
towards the achievement of a happier World of Tomorrow. It has 


been our constant endeavor to illumine the role our young citizens. 
, are to play today and as socially minded adults not only in the 





economic, social, political, and cultural life of community, state, and 
nation but also on the ever-extending world stage through a realistic 


understanding of our. international relations as a member of the 
United Nations. 


or a To arouse intelligent interest in the United Nations 
“velop a keen desire to aid in effectuating its aims, Benjamin 


tarr, chairm ‘ $ 
Operation of ^n of the Social Studies Department, enlisted the co- 


exhibit David Greig teachers in the preparation of a UN 
olan and Mandel Shapin Veronica Kelley, Julius Loeb, Evelyn 
Students 


ro. 
were e 
to the ba ncoura 


ged to submit illustrative material related 


veritable A Mirs urrent problems of the United Nations, A 
tions), isles, om of Photographs (both originals and reproduc- 
Mounting Seer agazine and newspaper articles streamed into a 
vr 3 instructive fe etdent-teacher committee selected the mast 
er group o Sunk ae These were mounted effectively, 
of outstan ding Wininas aaa — executed a significant 


(ES ka B 
living museum” Was 
+ 


89 


In the words of Thomas Jefferson, | 
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wget acne OS 
; POINTS [Octo 
placed on the large plate glass walls of the Monroe . er, 1947) 
1 


which vantage point the exhibit was viewed by stu E, from 
(8) i 


within the library and those passing through the aris 


JOinin 


y “ae 
The school librarians, Madlyn E. Perkins, Edith FS corridor 
emi ʻ 


Rose Silverstone, cooperated magnificently p t 

table and shelf displays of picturesque Bek Ee ar, 
world affairs as well as pamphlets dealing with the ely bo 
~ of the work of the United Nations. Plastic Miniaty 
member nations of the U.N. and several large glob 
at strategic points. Valuable material was secured from the ns 
Association for the United Nations, the Woodrow. Wilson eo 
tions, the British and French Information Services, Life’ Magai 


© -VOKS oñ 
Myriad aS pects - 


and official War Department photographs which were “lend-leaseq”: 


by a number of students. —— } 
A schedule of class visits to the library exhibit was arranged to 


assure maximum participation. As a follow-up and as a means of 
- -assuring optimum rather than casual study of the wealth of meaning- 

> ful material, students were supplied with a mimeographed list of 

_~ pertinent questions, the answers to which were to be written on the 4 2) 


` 


question sheet while examining the exhibit. 


RESULTS. The following student-written answers are typical of 


their reactions: 


“I learned that we must work together and try to understand H AS 
other fellow’s side. That is the only way we can really and truly | 


maintain and help the peace.” 


“I want to read all about the UN and other world events because - 


I will be facing these problems when I am older and they will involve 

i g | Ral rustice 
“I learned that we must all live justly in order.to have J 

that every individual has.a great part to play.” f the world 
“World conditions are really in a mess. The fate set together 

depends upon the UN. The world must be brought clove" 

to secure world unity, or we shall perish together. beeli 
“I learned that the international machinery for T od agent? 

is not the UN alone but the UN and all the sp Ta e history 
“What impressed me in view of = an war 1 yk it tong 

repeated itself over and over again. for o at in an 

ne that beri has so much to do with world P few scientist 

war, world destruction would be in the hands 0 
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€S were Placed 


and 


ng the pe 


her school wore nother 


yo 








aS Ee 


= Rees ARI el ie ee ae 





ch as travel books a 
fields was edifying to a 


| machinery ment of the evolution of the UN 


~ 


/ 


ne exhibit | tional and 
f the exhibit was the educational ar 

= aae bi reading on the UN and related 

nd historical fiction. This surge of 

il of us. The enthusiasm of our principal 


s of our program. 


pire NATIONS 


he marke 


t 
ne of | stimulus to ex 


jona 


interest 
facilitate? | 
The topic of 


ticces 
am the UN became a fo 


‘Open School Week many parents examined the 
by extending its usefulness beyond Monroe’s portals 
unity. Questions on the work of the UN were 
1 studies final examinations. 3 


hibit, there 
4 the adult communtt 
incorporated in the socia 

The English an : : 
a m afudeuts yat the Herald-Tribune Forum supplement 
(November 3, 1946) containing addresses on the problems con- 
fronting the United Nations. These were utilized for classroom 


discussion. A number of students participated in the examination 


contest conducted by the American Association for the United 


Nations. j; i ; , 
VISIT. One of the highlights of the spring term was a school- 


, Sponsored visit by over 100 students to the United Nations at Lake > 
Success on March 27, 1947. The Monroe “Delegation” witnessed- 


the proceedings of both the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council. (The Security Council was “out of bounds” 


| ai was meeting in closed session.) The economic rehabilitation 
, any was on the agenda of the-former while the latter, holding 


its : : 
se me Py discussed procedural matters. Our students sat 
ey listened to the Participating delegates of the 
Bes hele, Be Papin and Lebanon with the 
fon via a chan nch and English. Our students 
De T in ered bus. Both faculty sponsors, 
© Intelligent interest a E Benjamin Starr, were impressed by 
eveloped into ap nd enthusiam of the group. Truly, this 
participants, 


bd . page mi i = e ü 
Ncludes all. social Studies cl se ogtaphed outline which was dis- 
asses. Divided into four sections, it 


its objectives, its 


achieven CPA an evaluat; : 
ements, uation of its potentialities compared with its 


ĦAM Leavipy ` 
| James Monroe High School 


ie, | 4l 


cal point for classroom dis- — 


d the Social Studies Departments cooperated in 
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>> CONCISE DICTIONARY FoR T , 
| GUIDANCE OFFICERS — USE OF 


"ABILITY: What my dau 


cht 
` | shown. In c llea fas but 


oll àS ney 
to be iet. Ji things ae Boing i 
A man who thinks 
i selor is in his depa 

CLERICAL WORK: _. Guidance. 

CRABBING: A constructive sy 
7 to uplift the heart 
of our youngster 
to simplify our 
F eu es the two ideals ev 
FIFTEEN TRANSCRIPTS: 1) I was really just ho 


| MAN: pork 
._ CHAIRM a guidance 
rtment, 


a r 





anyway. 3) Applying to Bi 
5? R gave me a lift. _ 
GRADE A COLLEGE: 


ri 


- 


; 3) The college where your son lands. 
GUIDANCE: 
sinecure. Also, in their eyes, a sys- 
tem in which sentimentality rides 
roughshod over standards. 
A mad-house where your colleagues 
desk and mind are always sloppy: 


What guidance officers would like 


f i 
to leave clerical work to mak 


I. Q.: -A mathematical devic 
any point. Tii: 
LISTING AND COUNTING: Sympathy and we jas We 
OUR WORK: Overworked and con d hate to see 
are, something we woul l 

someone else do. -unal effort on 
PERMANENT RECORD: A complicated comm, Tta 
T the part of faculty : pars an 
to outline with num ing: 
an immature human 

is usually missing: 


GUIDANCE OFFICE: 


HUMAN CONTACTS: 


! 
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oHOTOSTAT: 


Coun. d, 

Sgestion designed sf 
S, minds and sou ~ 
s and, incidentally, ey 
er really separable? _ 5 
L was Ping fora | 
_lucky strike. 2) I was going to work) ~ 


ennington | 


1) A big name college. 2) The col- a 
lege where your neighbor’s son goes. | 


In the eyé of our fellow teachers,a < 


4 The following j ; . : 
E a § 1S an outline of this topi 


-Sts of the non 


e for proving } | 





* bes La . 
La s ~ 


x MINDED STUDENT ____—__—___ 
An illegible ‘device for achieving 
success without thought. It appar- 

- ently has made no one happy. ; 
| A. device to take up the slack when 

RULE: mai administrative brains run-out. 

| A nebulous, interrupted, frenetic 


gy ACADEMICAL® 


state, always occurring between sin- 
2 im oe gle guidance periods. 
TRANSCRIPT: Get that thing out of here. 


F, R. BARTLETT Forest Hills High School 


© THE NON-ACADEMICALLY MINDED STUDENT 

Since schools in a democracy must provide for all the children, 
and since in New York City in particular many of the brighter 
students are being skimmed off by the special high schools, the 
regular academic high schools as well as the vocational schools are 
being faced each term with an increasing percentage of non-academi- 
a oe a of study, methods of teaching, and 
ly & must be adjusted to meeting the special needs, 

aracteristics of these students.’ me 

c which served as the term 


Tak i 
a series of disc tings of the Department of 


Sciences of the Girls Hi 
` Term Theme. 


ussions at mee 
gh School. 
How can we bet 


ter provi ° 
eves demically-min Provide for the needs and inter- 


ded student?’ 


a The Non Academically 
"Tacteristics of the pupil 
ĉthods of teaching = 
Nterjg for 
7 Courses of ‘dilu 
` *@sting Study— : dilution or di iati 
i : differentiation | 


-Minded Student 


‘AQ 
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` A. The teacher: good pupil-teacher rapport is of - 


í 


3. Poor memory and power of concentration 
4, Learns through eye, ear, and hand, aif 
comprehending words and ideas than through 
5. Short attention- span; ‘will rapidly lose int 
of continuous achievement and progress 
6. Likes praise as much as, if not more than, his n 
ren; definite need of sense of belonging, of scotty breth. 
7. Often emotional—often aware of his defici 
to compensate by putting on a ‘front’ of 


crest Unless aware 


understanding oe 


Methods of Teaching 


portance. The teacher must be kind and Sympathetic; any 
suggestion of contempt, conscious or subconscious, will im-. 


mediately result in serious discipline problems. The student- 
must be led to recognize that the teacher is his friend, inter- 


ested in his progress and welfare, his counselor and guide, 
always ready to be of assistance. Most students are very 


appreciative. Once a desirable pupil-teacher relationship is `. 
set up, discipline problems are minimized and the possibility - | 


of a good learning-situation is established. 


The teacher must also realize that many of the problem a 4 
children among the non-academics, especially in schools - | 


serving under-privileged areas, are products of homes and 
communities which, ever since their earliest eee 
have beaten them down mentally and physically, ge a 
accepted them and often actively rejected them. Is X. E 
wonder that such a child, who has never been r ften 
his parents or by society, grows up resenting bn teacher 
hating parent surrogates and others in authority, 

in the case of the school.set-up? The teacher who explicable 
this background can understand otherwise ally rather 
‘breaches of conduct and treat them sy mpathetica 

than as personal affronts. 

Attempting to ram subject matter dow 
such students is, to my mind, a definite <n 
should be keyed to adjustment to the ee i 
medium of the subject matter, rather than 2 
tion of information. bee a | 


n the throats of 


r, Class we 
through j 
ere rete” 


Octet a z 
, Ctober, 1947) t i yon-ACADEM 


ency and attempts : 


extreme im- . 


appreciates < 


ICALLY MINDED STUDENT. 


ss: Slow students. are not verbal minded. They 

p, The proce 4 eye, ear and hand rather than through words. 
learn, M gief department are at a distinct advantage 
= aik colleagues in other subject areas in being able to 
ov 


vide a wealth of realia and experiences based upon meet- 
ro m“ 

ing this characteristic. | | 
Use individual laboratory experiences with non-dangerous 
science equipment to the fullest. 





—_ 


— 


2, Use motion pictures, film-slides, charts, models, specimens, < 


as much as possible, to furnish concrete experiences. 


3. The use of the open book type lesson with the poor readers 
should be increased, Reading should be done orally, rather 
than silently, to appeal to the ear as well as the eye. The 
teacher should do a great deal of the reading, especially 
when the material is new ‘and unfamiliar. The meaning, 
obvious to brighter students, may be completely unintel- 
ligible to the non-academics. Explain, or have it explained. 
This type of lesson also affords opportunities for valuable 
patios in interpreting. diagrams, pictures, graphs, charts, 
etc. fs | 

Because of their short attention span and lack of power of . 


c a i æ . . . 
oncentration every’ minute of the class time, including 


moments of relaxation, must be carefull lanned The les- 
son should provide for es of . 


several types of pupil activity— 
books a orall » answering rll an in the roe 
tions, record; > F aa apparatus, witnessing demonstra- 
etc.—and a dhian emonstrations and diagrams, summarizing, 
he students pia — be made as soon as interest flags. 
eing made in ‘ai be constantly aware of the progress 
Smoothly without el lesson. The lesson should proceed 
Pupil. Every sty i “ays, with a definite goal evident to every 
lend to Prevent ent should have something to do. This will 
sake sure y occurrence of most disciplinary difficulties. 
am of the Aapa that the students know what the 
question > = a8 ; do one thing at a time; answer one 
medical at Talsing another; make frequent use of 
tp- i and résumés to indicate progress toward 
Esson on © goal; keep a running summary of the 


e a 
oard before the students at all times. Make 
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Pi 


‘the period with a sense of something accom 


. Recognize honest effort, and praise the sty 


pensate for them by putting up a front of. understan 


ae Se 


certain that the aim of the lesson’ is within 


t 
achievement of the group so that they will aa evel of 
rom 


Plished, rather 
asks for home- 
these Students 
work, This ak: 


than with a feeling of frustration. Provide + 
work within the realm of accomplishment of 
Hold them responsible for doing the home 
taches importance to their school work. 


dent i ee 
even though by absolute standards the result nvolved, 


S may be 
Give the student a sense ‘of achievement, of rewar ie 
endeavor. , ee 


. Non-academically minded students are very often aware of 


their deficiencies and will attempt to hide them. and com- 


Check by careful questioning before proceeding fro 
point to the next. -In so far as is possible have key, pivotal 


ber, 1947) 





ding: - 3 
mone 


Testing 


gy ACADEMICA 
N Let us face 





LLY MINDED STUDENT — 3 
the facts. These students must-be taught on an 


dapted to the low reading ability of most 
efinite obstacle. Texts written on, ele- 
ls for high school subject fields are 


sa 
ys subject area 
of this group 1s @ d 
mentary reading leve 
definitely indicated. , 


T he non-academics have a short memory span. Tests should 


be cons 


work recently studied. Questions should be of the recogni- 


questions prepared in advance so that the students will not : a 


be confused by rephrasing of questions. . : 


. Do not attempt to do too much. Start with very simple ma- a 
terial, familiar to all. Proceed steadily but slowly giving the. 4 
children time to think. Make certain, by questioning, that- 


every pupil knows what to.do and how he is to do it. 


. Make use of emotional appeal in a lesson where the occasion 


arises. Dramatize the material. Have the students identify 
themselves with, the situation. 


Courses of Study ae oe 
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l. 


2. 


oe as the - 
The slow student obviously cannot be taught as much | 


normal student. Eth “at T 
The course should contain a sufficient number © "euii 
provide for the interests of the specific group pee ch will. 
If one unit fails to sustain their interest select one ar 
Selection of units: Should a course for the non 
consist of the regular course watered down an 
should it contain material specially selected 
needs and interests? I am inclined to favor © tudy of ° 
and hence think we should make a careful = ee? 
Present syllabi with a view to fitting them 
special needs of our non-academics. 





demic ` 
d diluted %° = 





each questi 


| Grading 


tion rather than the recall type. Make frequent use of the 


open-book test. If a degree of success is achieved by the’ 


students, their sense of having accomplished something will 
be a motivation for further interest in the work. An excel- 
lent device for a good review lesson is to instruct the students 
to bring in a given number of questions and answers which 
they consider important enough to place on an exam. These 
are gone over in class and may be rephrased for use in the 
next day’s test. In administering short-answer tests to non- 
academics, bear in mind their poor reading ability and read 
tion | sara n = ee! reat em 2 their own eal 
» Slving them time to. write in the answers. 


What should be the cri 
academics ? Should a st 
4 normal class be gj 
give 
school honor roll? 
scholastic achi 


teria for numerical rating of non- 
udent who would get 55, or less, in 
n 85 or 90 and hence appear on the 
Should some minimum standard of 
evement be expected or should these students 


be g raded 
solely on effort « x na 
» COO 
group, and attendance? peration, adjustment to the 


are teaching children sg If we accept the premise that we 


W not subj 
ould seem to be indicated bject matter the latter course 


eke <> merely touched on 
fies n dealing with e-n 
rte ; action on the part 

lld is necessary bo 


e teacher wh 
' NOBINSon 


some of the pressing problems 
on-academically minded pupil. 
of all interested in the welfare 
th for the mental hygiene of the 
o is his counselor. 


e 
Child a 


"y ia Girls High School 


a? 


|, The dearth of reading material in the vari- 


— 


tructed with this in mind. Tests should be given on- 


} 
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RECORDINGS FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES F 


Phonograph recordings and radio transcriptions availa 
classroom use are increasing. They run the gamut of subje 
the atomic bomb to women’s rights. There is Scarcely a 
civics, history or economics which cannot be. treated, in so 
more effectively and in others more interestingly, through 
ful use of an excellent recording. 

Our survey indicates not only a wealth of m 
facility with which they can be obtained. Recordi 
rowed free of charge, rented for a small fee, or pu 
With the acquisition of a suitable playback, a soci 
ment can incorporate an interesting and varied re 
into its courses of study. A word should be added concerning the 
need for a two speed playback: 78 rpm (revolutions per minute) for 
standard phonograph records (10 and 12 inches) and 33% rpm for 


ble for 
Cts from 
topic in 


aterials but the 
ngs can be bor- 


al Studies depart- 
cordings program 


16-inch transcriptions. As a general rule, transcriptions of radio a 
programs cannot be played on the ordinary phonograph (78 rpm). ` 


, r 


Sources of Recordings “ 


1. United States Office of Education—(Federal Radio Education 
Committee)—Washington 25 | 
The excellent catalogue—Transcriptions for Victory, FREC Bulle- 
tin No. 202, September, 1943—prepared by the Government con- 
tains a comprehensive compilation of more than 200 transcriptions 


available on a free-loan system. The only obligations imposed on the | | 


user are the return of the transcriptions before a specified oe y 
the payment of the return. postage charge. The franking a ma 
unfortunately, has been removed. Section G of the me an 
tains a very valuable commentary on instructional techniq 
guiding principles to be observed in using transcriptions. 

A recent supplement to the catalogue includes sev asury Stat 
Programs on The People of China and a number of i 
Parade recordings most suitable for history. Example ae 
are: Citizen Tom Paine, Mrs. Bixby’s Letter, Song i ) 
Nations and Paris Incident.’ ; | , to borrow ĉ 
A recent folder from the FREC ‘invites the schoo ` puerto Rico 
series of six documentary recordings entitled, This 1s on each side: 
Each record has a complete fifteen-minute progra ci, econom 
The records provide authentic information on the po 
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me cases 
the skil. = 


- minute recordings © 


rchased outright 





en thirty-minute 


5 of the latte 





| -5 a layback 
n be played only on a pP “i, 
_ eri with the records are a teacher s 


and culture nd a handbook of facts on the subject. 


tro 
rpm con 
th a 333 hs, maps a 
hotograp!»» of Cong : 
manta i FREC and age rer sale well-known American folk 
po Laboratory) Otter 19 ive environment. 
cordings s in their native e , 
x sung by folk singet nded by the FREC to social studies 
SE popati especially naf Steaks This consists of four fifteen- 
epar Me B 
teachers is State D : broadcasts explaining the work of the Depart 
. lati 
ment in the mortit well-being. The format follows a pattern 
cooperation a tization, prepared talks and an informal round table. 
; See of Select od Educational Recordings (1946)—the New 
_ Ca i š DR- i 
York University Film Library, Recordings Division, 26 Wash: 
ington Place, New York 3, New York. l 
This is probably the most comprehensive booklet on recordings 
which are available for-purchase. Various series are listed: Caval- 
cade of America programs, University of Chicago Round Table dis- 
cussions on the post-war world, Exploring the Unknown programs, 
and a set of two recordings on consumer problems. l 
The section on How to Use Recordings (pages 7-12) is a valuable 
little summary of some common-sense procedures for utilizing re- 
cordings in the classroom. i 7 : 
NYU, ve pe E" 
the a or “en loan without charge a number of recordings of 
eace* pro a “ quare College of Arts and Science, Economics of 
E i ies have been presented over. Station WNYC. 
cmocratic Action, Inc., 415 i 
oI New York. , Lexington Avenue, 
ganızati ' : 
Forget alan PEA nine series 
.? ach are available to s 


1s or 


Lest We 


ich descri l 
S for di :, -i the content 


Scussio 


OWing seri 
ties i S series are still available 


emo . 
“racy is our Way of Life 


AQ 


ress (Music Division— _ 


on of policies designed to promote international - 


\ 


a 
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_. ties in a given field. 


D 
> 
2 


* owe 


\ ` x, 
ee ee ONES ~ 
IV. Our Constitution - » 194 
V. A Better World for Youth. : | 
JI. America Determines Her Destiny l 
VII. Eternal Vigilance is the Price f 
VIII. Our Nation’s Shrines. -y 
IX. One Nation Indivisible 


Liberty 


4. World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, Bankers 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

This organization in cooperation with the Carne 
“for International Peace has prepared a series: of 
transcriptions. The latter are fifteen-minute pro 


gie Endowment’ | 


rams organized. 


~* about such topics as The UNO, Problems of World Trade, W orld 


ey 


- Geography, and Famine Relief, and consist 
There is no charge except transportation costs. 


New York. .- ) 


Several years ago the Twentieth Century ‘Fund, in cailor = 


with the National Broadcasting Company, produced a radio series on _ 


M 
- 4 
HY 
ty 
=% 
r ow. 


Beyond Victory — K 


of discussions by authori- ` 





5. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd. Street, New York. = i 





old-age security. Transcribed-records of some of these programs’. . © 


are still available at a rental fee of $1.00. | 
- Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
This company offers for sale ($2.50 per record) a Library of 
Voices, recordings of voices by famous personages the world over. ` 
7. Audio-Scriptions, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
This company offers for sale ($5.00 per record) Lier : 
Among the recordings are Marquis James’ draniatizations on Patri 
Henry, Paul Revere and the Constitution. | | 
' 8. Linguaphone Institute, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller hy 
_ York 20, New York. | 4: cone te American 
The catalogue (pages 24-25 & 30-32) lists recordings i m we 
and European History and in contemporary civilization. = 
9. Miscellaneous. } | | 
Among the many excellent records that can be played F 
nary phonograph, the following deserve special mention. 
-a. Ballad for Americans, the Paul Robeson recording: 
be used both in civics and American history classes. 


n an ordi- 


This ©" 
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y 
2 
12 
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wa 
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ES RECOR l ar 

of excerpts from speeches of FDR pia 
fe record m This transcription was made expressly for 


if he prophecy of ora Broadcasting Company. Thjs 1S nee | 


the ; 
MCA by ‘can History 2. | : 
viable for A f Freedom—Randall Thompson (Victor Set | 
c, The dr ‘twenty-minute choral and orchestral presentation  . 
i S j ʻe. 9 , ` 
1054). be e from the writings of Jefferson. - — 
of r Taz oln Portrait — Aaron Copland — played by the Boston 
d. $ 


hony under Serge Koussevitsky, with Melvyn Douglas as 
Symp r (Victor M or DM 1088). : 
pan Man Is an Island—a collection of speeches on the interde- 
n No of man (by Pericles, Thomas Paine, Patrick Henry, Daniel 
Pia John Brown, . Abraham Lincoln, Emile Zola, Carnot and 
John Donne). These are read with great dramatic effect by Orson 
“Welles (Decca Records, Album No. A-439). 
f. In the American. Tradition — readings’ from addresses of, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. Read by Orson Welles (Decca Records, Album No. 


4 A394). 
economic subjects. under the title Next Step Forward for America, 1 
The fields covered included distribution, taxation, debt, business and <=- f 


"ite 


10. Bibliography, — 


a A aa Recordings for Classroom Use (Dec. 1941) com- — 
6. Popular Science Publishing Company—Audio-Visual Div., 353 -A , j | 


Recordings Division - 
American Council on Education 
819 Time and Life Building 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


endi 
and Price, | B Ot ai 


D Ricmi . ) 
Robert mh — for School Use: Catalogue of Appraisals, by J. 
‘ tains a compreh orld Book Company ($1.40). This catalogue con- 
able . ~ Snsive listing and appraisals of commercially avail- 
&s. It presents the findings of classroom 


-= 


ll available recordings with the source 


à Audio.V;.,,) : 
ts ; 
de, 1946 ($4.25) in Teaching—Edgar Dale, New York 
à EView i \ 
nies is whe February, 1947, issue of Social Education de- 
feld of a — as “far and away the best ‘book ever written in 
| °-visual materials and methods.” 
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CONCLUSION. Although this is by no means bass er, 1949) 
vey of the entire field, one conclusion is inevitable. 
to the teaching of social studies which can take isola, is 
‘movie and the film strip in adding valuable Variety to re with, 
=. Here is a device which enables us to present to Our students 98 | 
tizations of important events, recitations of great speech rama. 
made history and the songs and music that bring to life he that. 
of the past. This aid to teaching has all the advantages b- © spirit- 
radio program with this additional feature—we can mi ` a 3 
convenience and can replay those parts which deserve ae a 
The only proficiency required for this technique is the fae 
starting and stopping an ordinary phonograph. cm Of 
ISIDORE STARR j Brooklyn Technical High Schoo} 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF TEACHING ART 
The psychology of teaching art is a twofold Process; that of 


setting up an atmosphere of inspiration and_readiness for creative ` 


activity, and that of reducing fear. 

In the young child who has not yet had a chance to become in- 
hibited, the first emphasis is the most important. In the adolescent 
or adult, too often we must first break down the restrictions of fear 
before creative activity is possible. ie 


STRANGLE-HOLD OF FEAR. Why fear? Because, unfortu- 
nately, almost all of our art training in the schools up to the present 
day has stressed slavish imitation of nature as the goal of all art 
work. The very young are not disturbed by their non-photographic 
pictures. To them, these two lines and that blue shape apers 
policeman, with which they are happily content. But in the i x 
cent, with his constantly sharpening critical faculty, nus on 
identify himself with the world in which he lives, he finds his 2° 
ment continually falling far short of the “truth to nature goe oint- 
has been set for him. He cannot abide these continuing F mr the 
ments and finally builds up a resistance to art. He . a the 
majority of his colleagues have similar reactions. Very Have you 
all adopt the “Oh, I can’t draw a straight line” ae alike, S4Y 
ever noticed that those who say this, adolescents and ae erson W 
it with a kind of pride? They are the majority. h . i 
likes to draw is looked upon as talented but queer. tist, every". 
Now, while it is true that not everyone can be an eo ee 
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P work m £ ica 
in a class oí typ draw. Anyone who can write can draw. If you can 





Te 
Te will never Carry out on a i 
' Mever have seen a ti vase), or a tile pattern (when he may 


i € : ; 
lems W Junior hi h 


ng ART 
rained to €xPF© 


can be t ; A 
art. 


N. The following introduction to the term’s 
INTRODUCTIO' i break the strangle-hold of the fear of art 


‘oht serve ‘ : } 
j 1, not especially gifted, adolescents 
= Anyone AN u can draw an orange, or an apple. It took you many 
write the letter O, " to learn to write. You cannot expect to be able to 
“years of hard E time you try, or the second, or the tenth. ` 
- draw well the frs rote, he drew. Written language developed from picture 
as man drew to express his idea of life and nature. Art is 
A of a a of ideas, as are speech and the written word. 
l i sp a can be an artist, just as not everyone can be a poet or 
- novelist. But with the proper will to do, plus some work, anyone can 
learn foreign languages, geometry, the sciences—certainly have enough 
' intelligence to learn to draw. Saying, “Oh, I can’t draw,” is saying, “I 
don’t want to bother.” If you mean that, have the honesty to say it. Only 
remember that once you really didn’t want to bother to learn your multi- 
plication tables or your spelling. r | 
If you think it may be nice to be able to draw a little, go along with 
the teacher. Try your best. Remember, you are not being marked on how 
“real” your work looks. If what you have done represents your best 
answer to the problem, that is all that will be asked of you. l 


PROBLEMS THAT STIMULATE. Of course, it is essential 


to choose problems which are closely related to the student’s experi- - 
Passionately on a model airplane or landing ~ 


ences. He will work 


ney a n decorating a doll-sized room, or costuming a figure. 
sten from the Pi and that is most of the time, all problems should 
work is to th dent's interests. How much more meaningful such 

e child than planning a decoration for a vase (which 


‘ ere le). . 


relimi 
sign ae ety Problems are necessary, aS in color and de- 
Short in duration. on syllabus for 9A), these problems should be 
Some liyi + they Should, as soon as possible, be applied in 


0 SE Way, a8 in tntac’ : i ; 
y bulletin. oard x IN interior decoration, costume design, window 


Ki ay Much þ E yr Only on the upper levels are students able 


enefit from a study of “pure” color and design. 
ould most lik “tp the lower high school levels, such prob- 
“Oh, se ‘Sty result in student boredom, and such state- 
Just make designs all the time.” Not only is it 
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sS himself, to communicate himself through 
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the art teacher’s aim for her students to learn new wa 
ing themselves, and finding joy in doing so, but “ten 7s 5 
try to build in her students an appreciation of good ‘a al 
taste in relation to their environment. To accomplish th 

the art teacher must keep the problems meaningfully a end 
lives of her students. A a 
THE FIRST JOB. To build good taste, to provide à 
ences through art, to inspire a creative atmosphere in the 
how shall the art teacher begin her task? Above all, she 


Ways to 
“Nd best, 


€W experi. 


; Tu " must. ni 
encourager. Her primary functión is to provide the leaping = 
sympathy, the knowledge and the materials to the students Be 3 
« r . | 


every genuine effort on the part of the’ child, she must find some 
‘word of praise. This does not mean that the child’s work is tev 


to be criticized. But it does mean that the criticism must be given 
in a spirit of help, of “how to do it better.” For the building of good ` 
taste, it is, of course, invaluable that the child learn how to become: ` 
his own critic. However, more important than his being a critic, or 
even developing good taste, is that he should experience joy in the — ! 
work he is doing. The more satisfaction he derives from his efforts, 
the more lasting will be the skills and ability he has been developing. Lig 


If the art teacher should err at all, she should err on the side of. 


praise. I have nothing but harsh words for the art teacher who be- - 


lieves it a cardinal sin to draw on a child’s piece of work. Many 


times, one small bit of help, one stroke of the pencil may set the child ` -i 


to “seeing” his creation and start him off with assurance on Som : 
creatively daring project of his own. Naturally, there is danger Ma 
The teacher must. not permit certain children always to depen 

her to start them going. 3 HF 
pted fact that 
inting natural 
whether he ! 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS. It is now an acce 
given the materials, the child finds drawing and pa 
activities. His art efforts can reveal -the child — bert Read, 
timid, bold, mentally retarded or exceptionally bright. ue case his- 
in his excellent book, Education Through Art, give aa students, 
tories, analyzing the child through his paintings. Re a e 

art can provide a healthy and happy release for pen hich 
and tensions. For others, it may be the one field L fam an 
take pleasure and really “let-go.” For all, it shoul DET 
means of communication. 
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S 
4 lot of Fe 


chers have the job of re-creating, in our growing 
ea ers . 


nthusi s 
Ane Ae ear to overcome. Lets keep trying to re- 


concerned with turning out artists, art stu- 
exhibits. We are concerned with building 
dividuals, using art to this end. 

‘ Junior High School 


the 
tudents, istance and f 


t 
t we are no 
mber tha 
Sint or even good art - 
il adjusted and happy ! 
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‘AN UNUSUAL RADIO LESSON > 
9 ; . ° 
and see an excellent lesson. When such an event takes place, it is 
desirable to analyze the lesson and publicize what happened so that 
others teaching in the same field can have the benefit of experience. 
The lesson that follows illustrates a number of desirable character- 
istics that possibly can be adapted to suit the conditions in other 


‘schools, This report will be divided: into three sections, namely, the 
teacher's lesson plan, the supervisor’s analysis and the unusual fea- 


tures in the lesson. | 


Aim: To review and enlarge on the understanding of parallel resonant 
circuits, ; = 


-~ Motivation: 


l. Recall that audio amplifiers are less than one-half a standard receiver. 


é Function: to amplify audible frequencies after they have been ob- 


tained from the radiat 
Reason: because the a 
f the incoming wave 


ed waves by a demodulation process. 

Pa frequency signal is low. 

; rom the antenna is detected directly : 
4% Poor signal to noise ratio results. l 


Distortion j i 
n certain types of detectors i 
: & Poor selectivity results, iiid 


o remedy a b ‘ n 
detectors T and c radio frequency amplifiers are used beforè 


Most radi 
dio frequen . 4 . 
ne cy amplifiers ircui 
ed to understan a MR use resonant circuits, hence our 


À Presentation . 
. 5 D . ; - 
2, Dem a diagram of a sj 
onstrate the effect 

. on 


mple tuned plate r-f amplifier. 

s of tuning the amplifier; i.e, oscilloscope 
a receiver and plate current meter. 

) e s the plate current rises and’ falls depending on the 
ompare th Pacitor, 

of th © amplitude of the w 


5, © plate cu ae 
Why oes ih ‘rent reading and ask the class to explain, 


© output voltage vary? 


‘asm for all forms of art work. We have . 


ccasionally it is the privilege of a supervisor to sit in on a class — 


ave on the oscilloscope and the value ` 


SS 


= 


x 


=n 


etik 
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HI + would be at this point to give the proper frequency. 
How F. » teacher called attention to the scope and had them count 
Instead, per of cycles on the screen and compute the frequency from 
the num Geyeral audible gasps were heard when the students real- 


the = of the frequencies they had been working with. 





a ras a HIGH PQINTS [October “a 
6. Calculate the approximate frequency as obtained from » 1947) 
peaks on the scope. - the number of 
7. Assume a value for capacitance and calculate the ind E 
actance of the coil. : — ane and Fat 
8.- Get the class to calculate the output impedance ; é ‘Yt 
off resonance. | ce at frequencies on and: 


ge ‘ed the ; i 
Conclusion: i ; P inder the circumstances the students were more than anxious to 
Parallel tuned circuits are used in plate circuits for (1) high compute the values of the inductive reactance when the value of the 
g was given. Additional practical applications were made when ~“ 


(2) selectivity (3) low IR drop; parallel impedance is ; nfinite eae 

zero; capacity reactance predominates ‘at frequencies above : if R nag 

quency while inductive reactance predominates below 
‘Drill: l a Ee a 

Do similar problems using different resonant frequencies. - 7 

The summary and assignment have been omitted from this roe 

since they are specific. -_ Pers 


city 
a cacher pulled out a large reactance chart published by the Gen- 


eral Radio Company. and had the students compare their solutions - 
with the published values on the chart. Finding the chart a handy 
way of checking their results the students cheerfully tried several 
problems to be sure that their computations were correct. 

This lesson forcefully shows what an enterprising and alert 
teacher can do to make a usually difficult and tedious lesson alive 
The careful planning, the unusual motivation, the use of instr : 
ments normally designed for other purposes were all integrated into 


a superb lesson that gave the students an insight j 
at! : t into th : 
applications of electrical computations. § to the practical 


€sonant fre. 
resonant ` frequency, 


“ 


X% 


A REVIEW LESSON. The class had had alte ting current __ 
theory and was familiar with the concepts of frequency, reactance - 4 
and resonance as applied to low frequency power circuits. Ina ` 
sense, then, the lesson was a review demonstration type. lesson. 3 





What, then, makes this an unusual lesson? Review lessons all too ALEXA 
often are merely a‘series of graded questions in which the teacher | i Se SaS _ — Brooklyn Technical High School 
` displays neither originality nor interest. Sometimes the questions HONORS CLASS—AMERICAN HISTORY 
are the same ones that were asked when the lesson was first given, -| HISTORY HONORS CLASS T n 
the teacher hoping to catch some student who didn't remember the . sf the results of my experiences di . he comments which follow are 
T ei Ts eat . Class in American histo uring the past year with an honors 
: ats : | : group through its ouie y aa anai backgrounds. I carried this 
.A CHALLENGE. The motivation in the foregoing lesson 83° P’ pY Students in the dlas of study in that subject, There were a 
hint to the students that they would be required to solve ae Si IQ's along with fear They were selected on the- basis - |” 
problems—a job they probably dislike doing anyway. oe 4 inie Hai studies. Because E pee terms’ marks in English and _ 
challenge was presented to them when they observed that ataf d M n should have been put in program difficulties, some students 
pe incr © taken "Put into this group were not. Their places 





current on the oscillosco A 
meter decreased as the trace had observe q the 4; i à y others who were of a 


Repetition of the experiment proved that what they this ave chool. Ho verage IQ and achievement in 
was no optical illusion but had actually happened. Natura y oe wi ee Students in ‘ca. there were only about six .of these 
called for an explanation. When one student tried to xP teacher J Engi > T@nging from iE The rest consisted of superior students 
phenomenon away by simply giving it a name—-tuning ot mer ge, and social studia to 150 and marks in the 90’s'as far as 
called on the class to be more specific and refused ee increasing LA PURPOg S were concerned. 

verbalization. Each step had to be understood. What ON pave? fo S, 


; saige i ac Sd wW ne of th ; 
the tuning control do? What effect did increasing the cap” to the | ship exa °S to Prepa © main purposes for which this class was 


i : aturally "ee minat re its p 
These and similar thought provoking questions led ions took. lace best that Nations gi members more fully ‘for the state scholar- 


i : : iven 
desire to know the frequency at which these ¢ i ""8 Island Cty hed, 2 These boys and girls were the 
we ec . E | » and, more than the others, should 


2 4 p> ;i $7 
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be the ones to go on to college. However, this school’s 
is drawn mainly from a low income area of the ci iy ag potion 
happened that many. a bright student of ours who di d A Often 
scholarship couldn’t start college for financial reasons, So t wi 
going to try to do something for them. Théy were to be en 
to take the state scholarship exams and were to be helped t 
for them by means of this honors course in addition to oth 
The chairmen of the art, music, mathematics, science, ¢ 
and English departments addressed the group at differe 
during the course, and gave them pointers in answerj 
of the exam dealing with the particular subjects. Durin 
weeks before the exams were given, I arranged after-school coach- 
ing sessions in the social studies. So we see that there 
practical, functional use for this course from the viewpoint of 
of the students involved. | 7 

Another purpose for which this class was organized was to prepare 


we Were 
couraged 
© prepare 
er means, 
Ommercia], 


g the last two 


most 


its members for college work, since most of them hoped to goon - 
to college. Standards in the social studies approximating ‘those of - 


college levels were set for them. They were to be introduced to 
methods of research and investigation on college levels. In a word, 


this was an attempt at articulation—an attempt to bridge for them ~ 
the gap between the methods and standards of the high school and 


_ those of the college. ! i 


INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH. We aimed to do this in se vee 
ways. The students were given a good measure of latitude r a 
classroom. They were given the opportunity to work in the $ = 
library for at least one period per week. In their work, I nea i 
them to seek out and use original sources and documents a5 pat en- 
possible. During the course of each term, every a being 
couraged to read as widely as possible in the period of oe ticipate 
studied. Each one handed in a book report, and each ont Be“ 
in a collective investigation and report on a g- p 
latter was either historical or of current interest. Reconstru 
historical topics were studies of the Jacksonian era, Taib 

tion Period, U. S.-Latin American relations, etc- plas like a 
toward the present. Others were of a more ape tie pres 
investigation into the present housing shortage, 5 tween the = 4 
level of prices, or the atomic energy controversy dents would © 
and the Soviet Union. Usually three or four w p 
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=n 






ber, 1947) A T 


‘Jaborat 


nt intervals 
ng that part 


was a directs 


__ of this class was that its students be 





_Wasn’t 


a slant 


7 Wye 


yisToRY HONOR CASS 
e in the study and presentation of such a topic. Oral reports 
arranged for presentation at times when the assigned work 
were onded to the special topics chosen.. The socialized atmosphere 
cont developed when these reports were presented was of a highly 
venificant nature. Among the other concomitant results were that 
shese students learned to work with one another, to understand and 
help one another, and to value one another’s opinions. During these 
discussions, one of the members of the committee Presenting the 
report acted as class discussion leader. 


‘DRAMATIZATIONS. Another feature of this class’s activities 


was its frequent use of dramatization to help understand the topic 
being studied. For example, the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
was dramatized, as was the Webster-Hayne debate, the Organization 
of the UN at San Francisco, and other important historic occasions. 
The students liked this very.much, and easily swung into the situation - 
being portrayed. Since several of them were interested in dramatics 
anyway, this was a special opportunity for them. They organized, 
planned, directed, and participated in the incident being dramatized. 


“SHOCK TROOPS.” An indirect outcome of the organization 


seis came the “shock troops,” so to 
sa e school as far as interschool competitions and presenta- 
“re concerned. Whenever the school was entered in any 


contest 7 
of hier or needed to be represented at any local or regional conference 
igh school students, 


this 
Possessed, So wen 
ations Contest sponso 
» It was the ho 
too much of a 


ral, for they were the best that our school 
€ received an invitation to enter a United 
red by a national organization interested in 
nors class which entered the contest. And it 
© class won fi Surprise to this teacher when one member of 
manner, the rst prize for the borough of Queens. In a similar 
Policy Ags i ; were called upon to represent the school at Foreign 
tions meet tion meetings, and at a boro-wide intercultural rela- 
dio Pro = Five of the group were chosen to present our school’s 
sam in the What Makes History series from station 
rum discuss Class also took over a school assembly program—a 
ithi On on socialized medicine for the United States. 


fo 


a % t e . . a a 
activities erup, I aimed to spread participation m the various 


Ntoned above as widely as possible among its members, 


S9 


it was to the honors group that we turned. ` 


Ls 
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we felt that itwas the whole honors class which was res 
it, and not just the three or four students who had re 
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the idea being that as many students as possible should heniek 

the broadening experiences involved in these contests and a from 
Consequently, there were few times during the year when ceting, 
them were not preparing for a particular event. Near the a of 
their period of preparation, we took time out from. our ‘ chedul’ | 
class work to preview their presentation, after which we on 
comments ‘and criticisms to improve their showing. So, when pe 
school made a good showing at one of these conferences or conte 


Presented ‘Us 
at the event. A 


| -CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP. In reviewing ant 


v o T T 


:- more than “covering” the term’s work. 


work of'these students, I noted several outstanding characteristics 


about them. First of all, I noticed that they.were all deeply imbued d 


with a feeling of responsibility. They were very much concerned 

with how much work they were doing at all times. Frequently they 

were comparing their work with that of the average American history 

class and, whenever they found that their assignments were not the 

same as the other classes, they became somewhat concerned. They , 
didn’t want “to fall behind” or “to leave out important work,” even 

though they were doing more advanced work than the average ary 

This was especially true of them at the beginning of the term, w : 
they were a bit overawed by the latitude given to them. er 

as the term wore on, they began to see their way more clear T its 
lost their worries about “covering work.” For one thing, Pe a 
they achieved on their tests served to reassure them that they 


, : ity 10 
Another thing which I noticed about them was rH 
rising to the challenge of an interesting assignment. the Brewste! 
when I asked for volunteers to investigate a strike ost the whole 
Aircraft plant across the street from the school, ansc investiga 
class responded. In this case, the group chose their mel an inter- 
from amongst themselves. Two of them easily © his strike and 
view with the local leaders of the union involved 1 


ions side O f 
reported back with a complete account of the unio t man 


students who attemp were ' 
story. However, the other two o fortunate. eae 


De, cot ts | exen" 
agement’s side of the quarrel, were no ersonne d 
shunted around by the plant’s officials to a ee or them, 
tive who told them that he didn’t have mu \ 
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s 





~ inclined studen 


‘me lecture to them, 





of the 
memories of hi 


material f 


si Davo PLATZKER 


e 
Matter 0 n S have 


-> 


EDI i ’s side 
THE poET g ead the daily newspapers for his company S$ 
: hem to 
advised t 


i ts involved in this par- 
-cussion of the elemen 
of the stor” : Sot by a discussion of labor-management 
ike was 


| ficular stri spoalls This was typical of the work they did. 


tions nê i they liked dramatization. They 
T eae? Te ie =e discussion and the round 
j e for their work. The two artistically 
z — the group did some excellent cartoons and 
the topics studied. Almost all of them liked to hear 
which I did whenever I had something special to 
offer. In fact, at the end of the year when they commented upon 


the work, most of them asked for more periods of lecturing. 


J have a 
also liked th 
table conferen 


illustrations of 


NO SNOBBISHNESS. I was especially on the alert for symp- 
toms of snobbishness or swelled heads among them, but I found 
nothing of the sort at any time. I ascribe this to the fact that in 
their other classes, they were among average students. Besides, they 
had made friends from among the latter during their first three years 
in school, and these friendships didn’t end just because in one class 
John or Mary was in-an honors group. 
Fh pa ve, most of them said that this course had been 
l A standing features of their high school careers. One 
sal rd would remember this class long after her- other 
mepak T ir tend ne z my ~ they were 
ments, their broadened arem i way because o their achieve- -~ 
Tn retrospect, ] feel of sts ,and their newly acquired skills. 
worthwhile to our « 3 at this class added something extremely 
a 100}—namiely, an opportunity to train our best 
e or leadership in the i 
State and nation. M community and the larger arena of 
* “ost of our schools could pay more attention to 


ining fo l i 
to do this, fadership, The honors class is one of the best ways 


Long Island City High School fl 


How mar, HE POET DEDICATES HIMSELF 
In an a ny of us have 


Se o "=? 

Our gf Shrinkin 
u g f 

t i 
lSCOver > N a aust 
ense ar than lo ed that poets have written on subject 


b ve and nature—that poets have, in a spiritual 
&uardians of man’s freedom ? 


Gl 


learned to turn to our poets for comfort ` 
reedom and violent death? How many of . 
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Like Prometheus, the poet has snatched the fire of 
Olympus and brought it to Earth for man. For as ] 
man has been aspiring toward liberty, the poet has 
and voice. It may have been this rebellious Spirit, ever s eck; 
bring liberation to man, that- influenced Plato to deny Pai to 
the poet in his model Republic. If so, the loss would have þ lon to - 
philosopher’s as he would have excluded through the “ch 
defenders of man as Milton, Shelley, Whitman and Sandber such ~ 
great poet has consistently dedicated himself to the people. 8. The. 


r, 1947) 


Ones qa time ae 


been his guide 


Inarticulate through ignorance, wearied by toil, deadened by o 
pression, common man has found his champion in the poet, With- 
his prophetic vision, the poet loves and prizes all people. Sometimes 
crying in the wilderness, sometimes thundering in the multitude, the 


true poet has identified himself with mankind and dedicated himself; 
to man’s cause. From the folk, he draws his life-blood. Without 
them, he cannot live. Where the people have perished, the poet has 


perished. We have only to look at the degradation of culture in sup- 


pressed countries to recognize this truth. For this reason, the poet . 
has been concerned in the maintenance of democracy and brother- < 


hood for the people. à | 


What is democracy? To the poet, it is as inclusive as life itself. 


It is everything that emancipates man. It is all those deeds that: - 


“appeal from tyranny to God.” -To the poet, democracy is a goddess 
at whose fires he kindles his muse. While the unfaithful have done 
her mere lip-service, the true singer has enlisted her aid in air 
struggle against all types of enslavement. The toil-worn, the a 
tive, the burdened, the outcast, the maimed, he has pitied pan an 
brated in his song. For these he has sought the succor of the g0 “Sos, 
Often the poet knew that he would receive naught for pi $ 
But neither scorn, nor prison, nor exile, stilled his ar urA 
liberty. His eloquent pleas for justice should strengthen the cause 
convictions when we must “swear to our own hurt 1 

of freedom and brotherhood. 


What is brotherhood? To the poet, it is the fri 
showed wayfarers in the desert; the kindness Bo hets taught. 
in an alien land; it is the justice and mercy iHe R editei and 
It is that golden age of peace and equality that = hief in demo 
that mankind has since yearned to achieve through & ral relations (2 
cracy. Hence in approaching the study of intercultu 


i m 
endship Konne 
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en the . 


ur own ~ 


az showed SY 


4 term for the simpler term “brotherhood”) we may very 
fearne egin with our poets. i 3 


| profitably pie t Idea, the idea of perfect and free individuals, 


shat, the bard walks in advance, leader of leaders, 
i s i fit ude of him cheers up slaves and horrifies foreign despots. 


reat Idea EE 
abe od brethren, that is the mission of poets.” 


‘ke Whitman, you would study the great, Idea, appended is a 


If | j and entor: 
fist of poems that you may read and enjoy: . 7 

Hear the Voice of the Bard ....+.+seeeeeees ic PONNE. William Blake 
Tag Pacis. Lass eveon tend Mish Heels Hams ERAS Coe Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
Why I Am a NITE cam: AEE A Wigs S EA one: eset Robert Browning 
By Blue Ontario's Shore, Conio TF: iSo rar UA iamen Walt Whitman 
A Consecration :.ssursssssesssosieerereerereersessereonessue John Masefield 
France: An Ode .....seseesreeceees eo rT ee Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1811 ...s.eeeeee ee err E ee ee ee William Wordsworth 
The POG sxipncawawassew es Scans SRNR KETE WEY FENECRR ERS Alfred Tennyson 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Sooe cS.oc0 éninwivecinnwwedewvubisacdmalene Lord Byron 
This Is True Liberty .......... Poungia eRe T T 5OUAE i John Milton 
; see? on Fh gi ere eee ee I N EEN James Russell Lowell 
DEURE Radian mine oreg canes EOE i Don Marquis 
maani E E T N A E A TE Henry David Thoreau 
$ ap : "m 2 Se ce ee ewes SORE. Rae ENNAN Louis Untermeyer 
oe : : NIN Ben ora apace, watiss SAAN ai Robert Nathan 
of the Common T a nee ensthewees mews Alfred Kreymborg 

My Country ..... : 
Think Contigg ie LLU ee Russell W. Davenport 
mually of Those ....cccccccccucccccccccccccccs Stephen Spender 


SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITz Samuel J. Tilden High School 


The F THE FOOD TRADER BUILDS UNITY 
newspaper 5 a is a weekly mimeographed foyr-page school 
Charge to i ished under my supervision, and distributed without 
School in me Membership at Food Trades Vocational High 
only a dozen. attan. Since G.O. membership is 99+% (there are 
is read an ihe ieiibera] in the school population of 700, the paper 
several quick en home by practically every student in the school. On 
Per-distrih pS through the schoolrooms at the end of a news- 
behin “ton day, I noted an average of only a dozen copes 
~ School Y Students. The custodian verified this by stating that 
distri Paper offered no “clean-up problem.” Since the paper 
„Mutes “7 during the weekly extended home-room pet iod (30 
ir ich would allow sufficient time for a complete reading, 
assume that the papers are taken home to be shown to 
63 
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friends and members of the family. Thus it has a ba 
beyond the 700 mark. Every attempt is made to perpet 
home value by full publicity (names, names) to all st 
and by having a full page of student letters to 
regular “inquiring reporter” column. In addition, there is 
staff, and during the course of the term no fewèr than 1 it ré 
(1/7 of the school) have had signed articles published. ss E 


lOctober, 1949 


lo 
Uate this bili 
h amas activities 
the editor and a 


? y 


BROAD APPEAL. The paper, therefore, has a broad stud 
appeal and a take-home quality which ideally fit it for a role : 
moting good-will from a radiating focus of the school’s 
major “groups” within the school are the Italian-An 


ent 
n pro- 
i . body - The 
American Catholic 


group and the Negro group, which together form Practically ‘the i 


entire student body. 


INTERCULTURAL EMPHASIS. In the first issue of the Food 
Trader, the following material appeared: __ P aE 
1. A feature editorial on Negro History Week. 


2. A 10 item quiz on the Negro in history, answers to which were _ : 


taken up in.social studies classes. .. | 


3. A column called “Antidote,” featuring “Poison” statements of i 


bigotry and ignorance, broken down by “Antidote,” the scienti- 


° ‘ 3) 
fic answers to such drivel. Three specific ‘Poisons were: 


broken down: ` Coa | 
(a) “Mental inferiority of Negroes,” 
(b) “The Jewish race,” ` 
(c) “Cowardice of Italians.” 


oth social stu 


It is interesting to note that these were taken in J tor addition 


and science classes. Several Negro students aske f Norther” 
- copies after reading of the Army Intelligence Scores 5 en Whites 
Negroes as compared with lower scores, made by Pi its type of 
Only one student questioned the practical value © ‘nd upon De 
information. He was a Negro vet, who changed his pon the 
ing shown a commendatory letter written to the that t 
N.A.A.C.P. This veteran’s attitude was, originally, npleas 
no discrimination within the school itself and hence gar 
ters should not be discussed. Subsequently, aie 

broke out in the form of anti-Negro violence in the 
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at the Stuyv 





the foxhole viewpoint. 


dies 





~ 


ynITY— wich Village), this student again admitted he had 


Green 


ect attitude towards the entire question of education 
incorr i 


for tolerance: d number of the Food Trader, there was an announce- - 


In the “a course in Negro history, for students and parents, 


the Student’s Literary and Debating League of Brooklyn 
esant Community Center, in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 

tion. There was also a full report of the Student Brotherhood- 
section. 


offered by 


Week Assembly. In the letters-to-the-editor section, one student ap- — 


ted for funds for Sydenham Hospital. Another wrote, urging 
abolition of the poll tax, while a third wrote, telling of a pen-pal 
friendship with a student of another religion in another country. 
These constituted 1/3 of the letters in that issue, the others being 


concerned with G.O. needs, comments on courses, the Atom Bomb, 


and other schools. 
Number 3 featured an editorial on the Negro’s role in American 
greatness. ‘ | i: = 


Number 4 had a feature story on the St. Patrick’s Day school 


pageant and a reprint of a letter of commendation from Julia E. 


` Baxter of the N.A.A.C:P.’s Division of Research and Information. 


= of the nine letters to the editor was an appeal for true brother- 
- i Sar Py the school’s outstanding disciplinary problem. 
and £ “t 9 teatured an editorial quoting Barney Ross, Marine hero 
ormer boxing champion, on the meaning of brotherhood from 
unequal rights in th Of the four letters to the editor, one berated 
of the meltin ue e South, while another painted a glowing picture 
appeared ae m virtues of America. The “Antidote” column re- 
to “eracks raba etter by a J ewish student who wanted the answer 
€ banks and ; = J ens running the country because they own all 
historic surve SERIES. ' The information in Fortune Magazine's 
Standable tesa oe Siven to him and the other students in under- 
various odds ie An additional column, “Did You Know?” gave 
Ese “filers” + ends generally tending to further feeling of unity. 
Went down to old about the four chaplains of different faiths who 
Of the Our ae to their death, when the “Dorchester” sank, and 
Cited not: asic types of blood. Tending to break down precon- 


“ 10 ` à . sete 
Stottish qS Were stories of the two outstanding philanthropists, 
Vere 


I 


' 0 ite rew Carnegie and Jewish Julius Rosenwald. There 
Tish Parlia ms on a Negro synagogue and a Jewish member of the 
ment, Mentioned also was sports-writer Jimmy Cannon s 
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famous tribute to Joe Louis: “He’s a credit to his aike 
man race.” -Ma = | —the hy. 
Number 6 featured an editorial,“ Know Your Religion » Es 
the student appealed for understanding of religious ETEak which 
- attacked racial and religious stereotypes. | es and 


Number 7 had an editorial on “Education for Unity,” py, 
G.O. president. Of the six letters to the editor, one askeq foveat 
bration of Brotherhood Week every week while another men =o 
certain newspapers’ treatment of minority groups. A short filler 
a quotation of Franklin D. Roosevelt's on those who seek 


religion against religion, and race against race. - i | 
Number 8 featured an interview with Cab Calloway which, in 


1947) 


-. addition to mere jive talk, made mention of Cab’s opinion that Paul 3 
~ Robeson and Frank Sinatra are important as fighters for democracy, 
` not only as singers. One of the two editorials praised Branch + — 
© Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, on his receipt of the - 
~ Benny Leonard Memorial Award for promoting good will in sports. 


One of the letters to the editor was a proposal that Ellis Arnall be ~ 


nominated for the Presidency ori the basis of “trying to better con, 


ditions for minority groups.” 


The ninth issue featured an editorial by Frank Sinatra, a reprint ` 
~~ of his statements in the June, 1945, American Unity. Among the 


letters to the editor were four from foreign students in Engari 

Ireland, and Scotland (including one from an Irish Jew). T ii 
“was used in many English classes as a motivating device for ee 
ing the friendly letter, and many students mailed their Fe doers 

sponses overseas. Other letters included one praising the 

for giving Negro Robinson a chance and pioneering the ee abi: 
Crow in big-league baseball, a request for a foreign an 

and a letter disputing a.previous contributor’s praise O 
because “he has not done anything to open up the Georg 


the Negro.” penik 
. E saa nal pen pa 
Included in the tenth and final issue were SIX adamo Scott and 


requests from foreign students, interviews with ee ë Philhat- 
Norman Granz, organizer of the inter-racial “Jazz Washingt" 
monic,” a story by a refugee lad on the Se k D8 a disease 
memorial half-dollar, and a letter labelling pre)” s to these items 
Since this was a twelve-page issue, the space gws Bet 


ia polls to 


_ was ‘not disproportionate.’ 
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` NORMAN RUBINSTEIN 


d of Jim — ‘4 
Ellis Arnall, - 


my nej g 
-Aents 


| August l 


E IN ACTION ——— s 
S Publication policy throughout the term included 


, ine followin Lae 1⁄4 of space available per issue for intercultural items. 
2x1 
ia a 


f the issues not more than 25% of total space was actually 
In most Oo ` g 


is purpose. K Aiea ; 
` ysed for ar inclusion of intercultural items, with incidental approach 
e x + 
Á 2 Steady T 


; A resentation. ; b i Swe 3 
as well as ma om work of a. regular staff. A systematic solicitation _ 
3, Items not ac made from all classes in the school, with special encourage- 
«. of jar ps by “non-literary” students, the poor scholars, the low _ 
to Sj a iih 
T and the disciplinary cases. ae 
ha 5 the most satisfying commentary on general student-inter- 
A A ie publication, with its stress on improvement of human 
est 1 : 


E lations, is that G.O. membership (the only prerequisite for a full 
r ’ 


subscription ) jumped 200 within the week following the publication 


of the first issue, The principal, incidentally, praised the issue- 


highly. in a letter which was not printed because of lack of space. 

During an “invasion” of the school grounds by anti-Negro hood- 
lums there was no fighting, chiefly because our white students stood 
by our Negro students and refused to be taken in by appeals to 


prejudice. I am very happy indeed that the Food Trader played its 


part in building up this feeling of unity. | 
' Food Trades Vocational High School 


_ A HIGH SCHOOL OFF-CAMPUS COOPERATIVE IN ACTION 


aa — of Rochdale banded together to better their 
satisfy a fae tions, so a group of teen-age youngsters joined to 
Were consta -iar Students at the High School of Music and Art 
for theory a k sking, Where can I buy a manuscript notebook 
“My reed is b le out of rosin—where can I get it in a hurry? 
can I purch yi ee I haven’t any time to go downtown. Where 

ase one?” “Gee whiz! I need a Regents’ Book. Do you 
~ Reed it in a “an get one cheap?” “I’m out of drawing pads and l 
CE OT neg n 7 'ty—1s there a place around here that I can get 
iota eraser—and there’s no art supply store in 
. Were hea = bad we haven’t a school store.” Such com- 
Pupil needs, d most often—but little was done to satisfy the 
è ‘ 
WH 


e Sch z 
old ool lister 


In the Spring of 1941 the Social Studies 


i ied to a talk by one of the faculty, Mr. 
' On “Cooperatives.” The discussion period elicited 


i 
’ ou 
` 
` 
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questions as to “why can’t we have one?” The students 
learn more about co-ops; so Mr. Gold returned at sub 
ings. A Co-op Committee was appointed. The: 
committee met several times a week discussing the natu 
operatives. Finally, its members suggested the advisability 
ing a school cooperative club. The new club had th 
of its parent organization, the Social Studies Club. 
its members desired a greater understanding and know 
operatives, and they also desired to concentrate on soci 
cultural and political questions—a job not easily accom 
Co-op Committee existed as a part of the Social Studies 
in the fall of 1941 there came into existence the Co 
Mr. August Gold as its faculty adviser, and with 
dents members of the Social Studies Club. - 


ober, 1947) 


Wanted 
sequent m 
eet. 
members of t 
re of Co- 
© endorsement 


ledge of og. 
al, economi 


Club. Hence, 
-OP Club, with 
many of its stu- 


For several terms the Co-op Club learned about co-ops- through - 


discussions and actual visits to the consumer cooperatives in the 
city and to the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale. Finally, in the 
spring of 1943, the students felt that they knew a good deal about 
co-ops. They desired action. They were tired of being passive— 
they now wanted to be active participants. They had their need for 
art and music supplies. They now craved satisfaction in actually 
securing and participating in the acquisition of such supplies; and 
in the sale of such commodities to their fellow students. 


NO SCHOOL SPONSORSHIP. A.committee from the eg 
Club saw the administrator of the school about the advisability ” 
organizing a co-op store in the school. After a series of ‘pai op 
with the school administration, the decision was made ce j 
store could not be sponsored by the school because of lanta = local 
administrative allowances. This is a budgetary factor outst 
` school control. The boys and girls were undaunted 
siasm and their zeal to create a cooperative store. 
a store of their own where they could conveniently foe 
and school supplies grew. They started looking for i 135th Street. 
side school. They soon found a small store at 493 _ eighborhood 
It was about a block from the school. The eagle was Í 
had no stationery or student supply stores—so this $ 
accessible to the students. the base 


as located in HE it 
LOG-CABIN SIMPLICITY. The store w vs old and ditty: 
ment of an old tenement-house. The empty store W 
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The clamor i 
buy art, musi 


OF many of 


Plished if the — 


in their enthu- . 


jon out- ` 






: - Kids 


A 5 
4. 


ee 
ATIve IN n -In't di teen- 
cooPER a as, bà electricity, but that didn’t discourage the 
d sti i 


Ann Wilcox*, who 
' ted for $20.00 a month. A k 
The store was barsi and Joan Zilbach, arranged for the mem- 
was then Co-op P the wreck of a store. It was to be opened the 


ai 1943. For three weeks prior to the grand 


frst week in 
opening the y 


donned te four bathroom, commonly known as the “Office,” and 
the tworDy” 


lastered and painted. 
mba? the filthy mess of six inches of dust, rot, crumbled 
> and faulty floor ceased to exist. The glamorous-looking boys 
ond girls in their jeans and baggy shirts, aprons and dust caps and 


fatigues transformed the store. The place was painted with cold r 


water paint—the kind that comes in a thick gelatinous mass, and 
which has to have the water kneaded in by hand. The walls were 
plastered, and the floor was mopped, scrubbed and scoured. The 
windows also had to be scrubbed, and every day, too, because it was 
at this time that the neighborhood children began to get interested. 
They did their “darndest” to hinder the co-oppers by throwing mud 
at the windows, paper and dirt through the door. They would also 
walk right in and establish a “beach-head” in the middle of the room, 
throwing around their marbles, model airplanes, dogs—and each other. 
itty fh je was an event to the neighborhood kids, who resided 
pes Le These under-privileged youngsters wanted 
idn't Know h the oldsters from the high school—but they just 
Youth, Ac Sr to behave or to mingle with the more advanced 
those who wanted ¢ co-oppers, they were divided into two groups— 
; t reasoning anane them out by brute force (after they saw 
iN child Psychology » em didn’t work), and those who “still believed 
llogies__ A They compromised. They combined the two 
ter, after they x d got nowhere, It wasn’t until many months 
‘i as Permanent f been actively functioning as a store, plus the 

eT boys an h Xtures, that they finally converted a few of the 
‘tolling eir ad them helping the high school co-oppers in con- 
: Younger brothers and sisters. Even after this the store 

is 

a sing OW a Senior at Smith Colle 


ti Marke 
e 


ge and was the leading spirit in organizing ii 
" ith. This unique college venture in securi- 
‘ved much publicity, 
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ungsters raced there at the close of their school day, - 
i old flannel shirts and smocks in the privacy of | 
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w 
- they went.out as buyers for the Co-op they got to Eno 


_ the little five, six and seven year olds and read o 





SS eL O DO 


lock was stopped up twice, and in the winte 
occasion thrown in through the transom. To 
been lessened, for- the high school girls disco 


r snowballs Wer 
e 

day the difficulty E 

vered that if as 


r told th ay bot 
little Ones 
are buying, 
ten tots lis 


about Bambi and Cinderella, they would have the 
ating with them. And so, while customers 
unusual to see clustered around Sally some 
their favorite stories. 

The boys and girls constructed a temporary counter, out 
crates, and arranged their various pieces of “furniture,” 
vaged wood, a glass-covered bookcase for displays, wh 
nated by a teacher, a three-legged table, and a batt 
board. N a? 


Coo 
It is not 
tening to 
of orange- 
Such as sal- 


SHARES AND FINANCES. At the same time the 
were selling 25 cent shares to students, graduates, teach 


lOctober, 1940) | 


ich Was. do- 2 
ered. bulletin 


youngsters 
ers, parents. 


and friends. After a sizable amount was collected a hastily formed 
committee went scouting the city for art, music and school supplies, - 


They didn’t know exactly what to get, nor did they have enough E | 
money to buy a large amount of stock—so at the time they were i 


open for business the shelves were rather bare. 


The students thought some items would be most popular, and as. j 


a result of not knowing how much to get in the case of. several. 
items, there are still a hundred or so unsold rolls of music tape and 
several dozen little blocks of ’cello rosin wrapped in kelly green 
felt folders. pina i 


. f mouth 
The opening of the Co-op store was publicized by wor be z ned 
and by mimeographed throwaways. The grand opening 


. c tation” SO ~ 
turnout. The students like the idea of having a supply s 


s for merchan- 
and when 
where to 
added “extra 


near school, and started giving the Co-op ere 
dise. The Co-op salesmen became adept at their JODS, 


get the “bestest for the leastest.” The Co-op store Sia i 
curricular” items such as candies, cookies, M&A a 5 an 
pins and banners, At holiday time they sold ser nt Co-op mem” 
cards and trinkets which had been made by art stu mane a more 
bers. The furniture became more elegant. They Someone ound 4 
substantial counter and painted it a bright green. 


cl for = 
: : _and laces ya ae 
“mangy” bulletin board with lists of sales help-an¢ P “dug out 7 


aan chers 
tomers to put stock suggestions, One of the tea 
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ay 


ing for recognition of the Co-op as 


-encl 
| “swell glass ° 
- customers ; an 


- use 
- sales items. 


present, the Parents Asso 
- the school P.T.A, visited the Co-op, 


Me students 


lic; ook 


tree and o 


ed bookcase” which’ was ideal for displays ; and 

vin staff fixed up window displays. The words 

ae PPLY CO-OP were lettered on one window along 

L. ear 

e pine tree rel, of co-op pamphlets for distribution to 

ce bought a “load of books” on co-ops—The People’s 

-soss by Joshua Bulles—which were sold at 60¢. One of the boys 

Based his collection of some 200 slightly worn 25¢ ‘pocketbooks, 
on 





cooPERATI 


hich were sold for 10¢ or 15¢-a piece. -They also sold new and 
-> which 3 


d Regents Review books—which were some of the “hottest” 


i STILL NO RECOGNITION. The students still persist in at- ` 
` tempting to have the Co-op recognized by the school administration. 


They tried to convince the school authorities that the Co-op store 
is beneficial to the school body politic, but they have made little 
progress. However, there is a general acceptance of the fact that 


- the students did gain a great deal of experience by organizing and 


running the Co-op—but the matter has not yet been resolved. At 
ciation is interested. -A conimittee from 
and out of the visit the parents 
bought $100 worth of shares. The Parents Association is now press- 
a school-sponsored program. 
MORE FINANCES. I 
e sale of 


n order to raise additional funds other than 
Shares at 25 


¢ per share, or through the returns from sales, 
hold occasional 


and teen-age co- 
are held àt diff 
bites iiy - The sm 
Entertai “nis enrich the Co- 
The nment are furnished 
are e op Store js run b 
In addit; resident, Treasure 


ion 
Regents ’ re are on 


ve 
i ein Oppers have a wonderful time at these 
erent churches and community centers 
all ‘admission price and the sales from 
Op store somewhat. The band and the 
by the music student Co-op members. 
y a Board of Directors. Their officers 
r, Secretary and Educational Director. 
ity director” kaei Suppliés, art Supplies; the SCO-OP and pub- 

ership ‘i manager; and rebates manager. 
en Membershire is based on the Rochdale principles of 
1P; One vote per member. Also, goods are 


n 


Square dances. These functions are 


the Board the buyers of school supplies, - 


ie. 


Whaa 


1 Di ED es biil mot ang 
afi a 
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. the day. 


s j, nee 


_ campus Co-op. 


HIGH PONTS jo, 


“peral member. 


sold at market prices. Patronage dividends are in 
the person buys (the surplus is re-invested) ; and 
ship meeting is held at the end of the tertn. | 

In the three years of operation no patronage dividends h 
declared. “The 25¢ per share but one vote Per person” 
stockholders, of whom close to 400 are in school. T 
are the students, graduates, teachers, parents and Pare 
friends and relatives. They have paid over $600 in 
activity fluctuates. Sales are heavy at the beginnin 
during mid-term exams, and at the end of the term. H 
averages about $5.00 per day—and this Co-op store-i 
unique in that it is open for only about one hour per 
school—for its sales force and buyers are in 


ave been 
has 679 
he Stockholders 
nts Assoc 


Tent. Business 


owever, it 
S Probably 


day after 
school during most of 


At present they have about $300 in bills. They possess about $400 


_ in stock. They pay the City sales taxes. They have liability insurance 


up to $10,000 with a Farmers Mutual Co-op. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. The membership is open; the con- 


trol is democratic. The store is too small for a general membership 
meeting, so meetings are held in the Episcopal Orphanage around 
the corner from the Co-op. The Board of Directors appoints a 


sales staff for the term; each term a new staff is appointed west i. 
_ overlapping of some of the old—thus providing for continuity and.. 


: i nsible 
experience for each. The store maintenance manager is respo 


i eet 
for the general over-all functions. The Board of Directors m 


š ck- 
weekly in the store. The teacher, Mr. August Gold, stays 1n rahe 
ground, never interfering, but always around for — n and 
gestions. He and other teachers are ready to ane S -sponsored 
assistance as individuals since they don’t do it as ae this off- 
advisers in view of the official non-recognition policy 0 


student 
Students elsewhere have heard about the Co-op, ut have 
visitors from Bronx Science and Stuyvesant i A cially 1° 
visited this only public high school off-campus, eet in 
cognized co-op. They were interested in forming ized, and 
own school. They felt that theirs would be recogn \dings- 
be able to obtain quarters within the confines of 
These student exchanges of information are 
social relationships and in promoting cooperative 
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san € 
information ~ 





iation, va 


§ of ‘the term, a 


their school “ ir, 





ON — 
popERATIVE IN ACTI 
c 


cation and nee receive the Campus Co-op Newsletter, and ' 


ië aR i f Campus Co-ops 
The Music @ movement for a Federation o p : 
are in touch sar = Cooperative League of the U. S. A. Although 


initiated ae r of campus and student co-ops in New York 
an 
there are 


City, al ‘public high school. : 

none i sic and Arters are an energetic group. They wrote 
ane ri Eastern Cooperative League seeking to form a Federa- 

letters r ik Co-ops in New York City. Their educational and 

hes eaumuliee issues a mumeographed publication ` called 

POOP (standing for School Co-op). Through the Co-op Club 


in school, which is distinct from the store, moving pictures such as ~- 


Here is Tomorrow, Lets Co-operate, Traveling the Middle Way in 
Sweden and Planning a Safer World, have been shown. Outside 
visiting lecturers are ever coming to the Co-op Club; and its mem- 
bers make visits to the co-ops in the New York City area. - | 
Within the school courses of study, co-ops are studied in social 
studies classes—but the dynamics of cooperative education unfold 


in the everyday workings of the Co-op store, and in the activities of 
the Co-op Club. 


_ The boys and girls are intelligently living and working together 
ae aaa enterprise. They are cooperatively and democratically 
amp as solving their problems. They are alert, possess initia- 
activities a an awareness of what’s going on around them. Their 
survived periods ec and very meaningful to them. They have 
persisted and pecs tees of goods and rising prices. They have 


in their Way persevered in spite of obstacles and impediments placed 


i: z is age when m 
e lac of eae . 

teen. initiative and responsibility of our youth, these 

ieee have demonstrat ni 


voll; that they ca ed that they can work together as a 
Hon; that the n have work experience as a part of their educa- 
Structure, y are alert to new trends in the social and economic 

TOt wel to se; as been “inch-by-inch going” on their own. Is it 
“ally. ima Upon their interests, recognize their business offi- 
a S are B-a Such enterprises elsewhere? These young girls 
Pon OF co Owing th 


structive d 
e 
AMIN Row 





all operated by folks above the high school age—and 


uch is being written about juvenile delinquency - 


at our American youth can organize and 
mocratic group living. 
High School of Music and Art 
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-> variety of selections. That, many of us do. Bu 


p: 
- 


` of new equipment, it may define a selection; f 


“CURRENT” EDUCATION ; 

“Readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic, taught to the tune Hf ss rect 
stick” may have been the fustigating methodology ‘in earlier mr 
days, but in today’s classrooms the switch plays a di Bech: ool 
Nowadays, when we flip the switch, we haye currente 
current, that is—stimulating the lesson. E “€ctric 

Enumerating the electrically-activated aids no 
able for educational purposes, especially in musi 
a two-fold purpose: for those departments cons 


W in use o 
c classes, 
idering th 
or those a 
sessing the particular device, a new use may be indic 


T avail. 
May Serve 
© Purchase 


dicated. 
-~PHONOGRAPHS. From the days of the hand 


the phonograph has held a prime place in musj 
music teachers, the phonograph permits the presen 


-wound machine, 


tation of a wide 


records prepared especially to provide full orchestral accompaniments 
to standard songs, thereby giving the general music classes an en- 
hanced vocal experience? 


may be added by a student instrumentalist while the other parts 


emanate from the phonograph is of inestimable value. ‘Both types of _ 
special recordings have been successfully introduced into eee ; 
and elective classes at Forest Hills and the recommendation is ma oF 


to other schools. “a 


Only one or two city high schodls are so fortunate as aes = 
multiple listening devices as a part of the school’s music 


| . - : n in 
facilities although the earphone contrivance is fairly ae of 
colleges and conservatories. The addition of a practica 


appreciation and in conducting classes. 


oe in music ` 
this nature should Prove a spur to individual progress 1n : 


, slides and 
PROJECTORS. Projectors are established assets. Song sli 


. S 
; e usic classe 
illustrative material certainly are integral factors in mM 


à „ølass slides 
and assemblies. Have you experimented with ppe 
for specially adapted material in vocal or instrumen 


time is saved and the slide does seem to focus the ee man 
whole class. Projectors that flash the entire page of J 

script matter on the screen extend the range of av 
since the task of preparing the slide is eliminated. 
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lready pos- à 


c education. - For a 


Then, too, for motivating individual 
_ _ practice, the use of chamber music so recorded that the missing part 


lasses oF 12) 
? u 
á . ° m le: . 

the appreciation classes in lieu of a blackboard examp of the , 





$ 


Jable material, , 


«CURRENT 


err: 
nfs 


CA ON Se ee 

aip -. +s another handmaiden in current practice. 

RADIO The er not be explained. Radio contributes a great 
' al, nee 


i follow the re-. 
mia "it provides the opportunity for a class to follow 
eal when 


: WwW 
spective scores 


ared for performance. The radio is an omnipreva- 
ice and in home listening. a a. W 
feld of television that new possibilities in music educa- 


It is in ie foreseen. For music appreciation, -the opportunity is 
tion may 


‘ous: in instrumental music, a new technique is at the - 
pity gka e a master lesson televised by an instrumental i 
threshold. 


isor being received in the schools of a district where pupils 
superv 


‘have been prepared by the local instrumental teacher, who would 
ave 


also make the follow-up visit. Crude beginnings have been made in 


regular broadcasts; perhaps the switch of-a television set will bring 


f an instrumental teaching program to hitherto neglected school areas. 
t how many use J | | 


FILMS. Sound pictures have, been so widely used that most 
teachers already have had opportunities to arrive at their own evalu- 
ations. The number of 
e material filmed must be more satis- 
ding. In this connection, it is encourag- 
al organizations throughout the country 
ions to the producers of education films. 
Much use may be expected of new and better films. 
recording of ay on the books at Forest Hills calls for the visual 
the student < € process of instrumental instruction from the time 
E b a the application to culminating membership in a 
i Ri Such a digest of the progress plan would 
value to mar “ee “anvass for new instrumental prospects. 
omances proyi dee, of us, the film record of marching band per- 
a practical teaching aid. The members of the 


nd are 
ma e mo ~e z 3i vi 
themselyes re conscious of their own responsibilities by seeing 
them. Corrections are vivified and, 


factory in quality and in gra 
ing to note that profession 
have made valitable suggest 


later n: € Spectators see 
a 1 > ° 
Stille. Pictures Indicate impro 


vement, a measure of pride is in- 
REC l 
ERS p: 
l . . s . . e s 
S the record: An electronic device which readily proved its value 


His xan © Preparation for a record, the actual 
© cr Itical a 


ttention to the play-back construct a 
Son in p 


roper atti reciations than 
Ountered, We + p titudes and app 


ave found it a distinct teaching aid in 


7S 





‘nile listening to professional renditions of selec- _ 


pictures intended for music education must | 
be increased. In addition, th 
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required music classes as well as in the ẹl 
the recording is made on a disc or on a wir 
opportunity for description here. 





| [October 1547 t: 
ective groŭps. wr 
©, Its value iş beyond net : 

A 


P-A SYSTEMS. If yoyr school has a public address 
interclass connections, why not use it for special perfo 
the auditorium during a holiday. season to let i shite ftom 
flood the entire building or for focusing attention on music by Ries 
of a special program? Such an outlet, by the flip of a SWitch hatte 
to reinforce the reputation of the music department as one of the 
_ “five-wires” in the school. Some may stress the exploratory ae 
prevocational training values of these micr i 


ophonic activities, but.the -1 
true music educator will consider the musical values 


System With - 


; Paramount, __ 
Good use of the P-A system in Forest Hills was made during an 
 -intraschool choral contest-festival. One division ofthe s 


é dr chool was 
in the auditorium while the two remaining divisions listened to 


the speakers in the homerooms. The school-within-a-school «rivalry © 
was keen, and close attention was paid to the performances of the | 
competing choral representatives, \ 5 n A 


a” 


EXPERIMENT. Purists may regard the next. suggestion asa. ||- 
perversion, though, in contradiction, we say that the time may.come ~ 
when most music performance will be created electronically. Re- ř 
cently, in a selection which had important parts written for strings ~ 
in unison, the sweeping effect. would have been lessened considerably — 
had the parts’ been left to the instruments of inferior tone we 
found in any high school orchestra. As ‘an experiment, a spe a 
part for solovox was added, great care being given the en p! 
stops. When professional musicians in the audience, unaware he 
the electronic bolstering, commented on the “full string pe iii 
experiment was marked a success and one replete with possi 


, : “switch” is 
TUNING. Just another reference to show that the Swit 
there to help. : he cor 

to the 

Directors of musical groups must constaritly oer by out- 

rectness of the pitch or else find their best cae eer Major 
of-tuneness, Here again, a “current” practice may aa ng standar 
“symphonic organizations have found the Ne enciel the A 
or the Conn stroboscope of upuema pona, a boon it Worn 
semble performs, be it in rehearsal or concert. , è 
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A 


sppecH ASS" 


d gination, expecting 
| am suggesting that we 


ES ag 
opeidoscopic indicator in every school; and to insist 
an : Fra 
e to have thereto ! - 


‘pn attention | 


ION. Many of the aids mentioned are undoubtedly ‘in | 
S This collation, however, may suggest other uses. Any 
italizes‘ teaching techniques is a device worthwhile. - 
device that v1 t to measure the movements of listeners at musical 
pan jar eae the extent of their boredom, if any—was re- 
events—to oe d at a sound symposium at the University of Utah. 
py snes to measure, rather.than induce, the squirm of the 


wt the “switch” is indeed playing a new:role in educati on. - 
stern, 


coNCLU 


Wueur H. N. HAMJE Forest Hills High School 


f 


_ SPEECH ASSEMBLIES IN THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
-> Assemblies are a vital part of the curriculum and particularly of 


the speech curriculum. However, unless the ‘assembly program is 


interestingly and: excitingly prepared and presented, the student . 
= dreads assembly day instead of 


eagerly anticipating it. The school 
compete with the world. of entertainment—the 
I'am not, by the farthest stretch of the ima- 
to put the show world out of business. But I 
learn ‘from the entertainment world and 


must, of necessity, 
tadio and movies, 


lamorize our assemblies 
The following are a 
Planning her assembl] 


few suggestions for the speech ‘teacher in 
are two chief Y programs for the term. In the main, there 
grouped: (1) go epii under which assembly programs can be 
in the Tese bl . students play a leading active part as participants 

>Y; and (2) the students take part only by listening. 


STUD 
ENT PARTICIPATION. The student participation pro- 


g Presentation of plays, forums, quiz shows, G.O. 
s oral readings and oral readings (for example, declama- 

© the pre “rever there is a Speech arts class the teacher can 
term's “entation of a radio or Stage play the high point of the 


Work, 
Students 9 “om Plays can be organized and presented by the 
Toom, ave le 


PI arned the necessar techniques in the class- 
dN “YS by Norman Cor 


Late Oman R win, Arch Oboler, Morton Wishengrad 
tent student osten can be explored and adapted for school use. 
i abilities can be further discovered by having them 


n 
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tes pe $ ’ 


—— HIGH pow, 


/ 


a + y a ° re two 
-1s chosen who acts as quiz master à la Phil Baker. There a 


i ditorium. 
- Sive a number on a card to each-student as he enters the au 


. a me 
. L ‘P 
N i; 
ae 
t 


ese scripts ca i 


i 


‘ 
4 


write their own scripts. . Materials for th 
from student experiences. All the abilities and knowledge i sel 

the classroom can be effectively used in Presenting a pla “arned ip 
voice, good diction, acting, directing, script writing, bass of: 4 
own sound effects, adapting effective music. Here is a their . 
opportunity for working with the music department. Excellent 


Ccte 


THE FORUM. Another type of program which the students 
prepare and plan is the Forum. This can be the “Town Hall ae 
ing” of the school. Here a knowledge of Parliamentary prod _¥ 
for students conducting the Program is a must. In Presenting sid 
“Town Hall Meeting” both the speech and the social Studies depart. 
ment can cooperate. To make the program current and interesting 2 
the social studies department can help select a topic and provide res ee) 
search facilities. The speech department works with students on 
parliamentary procedure, diction, outlining, presentation of material, ‘ 
delivery, poise and microphone techniques. These Programs are par- | 
ticularly valuable because they make possible a wider group par-. 
ticipation through the questioning period, _ : 


QUIZ SHOW.~ Still another type of program ip-which ‘the-stu- | 
dents can take part is the Quiz Show. The quiz show makes possible T 
the integration of all the departments in the school with the entire- : 
assembly Participating, One type of quiz show can be worked out . . 


the following way. The speech teacher can ask the chairman of each f 


department for a series of general questions dealing with his subject i 
to be handed in within a week. These questions are then sorted by . 

a student committee into the following categories: music, i 
history, sports. (This group of students is highly selected ie . 
be trusted not to divulge any questions.) Then a student chai 


n i d is to 
Possible methods for choosing the contestants.- One metho 


dent“ 
Duplicates of these numbers are placed in a huge bowl. f ambers 7 
from the audience is asked to come up and draw the ee volunteers 
A second method for selecting the contestants is to pean then asks 
from the audience to come to the platform. The 7 ø 
the questions. The program is conducted in a fas i can be Pro 
that of the Phil Baker or Bob Hawk show. The p "a bats.. - 
vided by the G.O. and may range from books to base jer 4g 
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to convince t 


. ORAL INTERPRETATION. 


learns to interpret the author’s ‘thou 


| Ges, D 


similar t0 . 


+ | . 

çpEECH ASS alia The G.O. assembly, of course, should - stu 
O ASSEMBLE 4. dent directed. The G.O. president intro = 
pspired and or several G.O. offices. And each candidate has 


‘ : R p 
i candidates = xk- that he is the right person. for the- job. The 
A j a edit the speeches and train the students in public 
can l 


speech teacher 
speaking. 


~ 
~ 


\ 


| i of assembly program 

ING. | Still another type o 
CHORAL Le ae can prepare is*the choral reading pro- 
which a the speech teacher can select a limited number of stu- 


dents to read in chorus. Such selections as The Congo, M y True — 
ents 


Love Lives Over the Mountain, Drum Dance, etc., are very effective. 
«Speaking in groups requires the lively cooperation of all who par- 


` ticipate. It provides excellent training in the use of voice, for the 


speaker must learn to articulate precisely to vary his tones and to 
develop the natural range of his voice ”* ml 


The oral reading program can pro- 
vide another unusual type of assembly. A series of students can 
read poetry or prose selections based upon one theme. The student 
ghts and purposes completely. 


© must learn to enrich the bare words by skillful use of inflection, 
Pauses, stresses, ‘Variations and gestures, ' | 


STUDENT L 


: Ist : 
blies which the ENERS. The 


speech department 


where he hee o CÈ @ Program the s 


as a chance to : 
in th exercise 
© Speech Class, 


second main category of assem- 
can sponsor stresses outside agen- 
tudent is participating as a listener 
the criteria for judgment developed 
FILMS, Tei | | 
One of ime ae to procure a film for such an assembly from 
in athatian ang -CS Such as the central branch of the YMCA. 
in Ne and various Private companies like Brandon Films 
ad to $ n addition, there are: business firms that are 

._, tnish films on request—Richard Hudnut, U. S. 


: iii It 1S a ə ` 
Thes ee ” Possible to obtain films from a school film center, 
Fs used to motivate curricular activities, or they can 


Ai 
Ih School C ourse—Sarett—Foster—McBumey Pp. 385, 
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cooperative in furnishing guest speakers, 


—__________HIcH por, 
be used as an application step. Or 


October, 1947) 
richment of the curriculum. 


ey can be used for further 

y en- 
GUESTS. Assembly programs that can be especially. fasai... 
to adolescent youngsters are those to which well-known We Scinatin 
are invited. The National Broadcasting Com Sonalitieg 


pany is Particy] 
Ben Grauer and Ded 


Corwith are just two of the fine speakers who will discuss the inset 
Nyster. 


ies and intricacies of radio intelligently. 

There are certain theatre groups—anxious 
their audience appeal—that are glad to pres 
cerpts from well-known longer plays. -Such g 
Theatre Wing and the American Repertory 

Presenting an interesting assembly program is a challe 
responsible for it. Through the worthwhile and well-pla 
bly program, not only is the curriculum enriched but th 
comes a better citizen, learns the importance o 
is inspired to a better use of his leisure time. 


to increase and widen 
ent short plays | 


Or ex- 
roups are the American 
Theatre, _ 
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The School-Museum Program 


CHARLES E. SLATKIN® — | 

t New York, as Russell Maloney would say, are 

Descriptions ° with superlatives. But most will agree that in re- 

already esources New York City schools are situated in pos- 

spect to cultura k ommunity in the world. This is particularly true 

p visual arts, for here is a greater concentration 

with aE mous art and literary treasures, more practicing crafts- 

of cee of gallery and museum displays than in any com- 
men, 


ble area in either hemisphere. And this matchless stuff of “curri- . 
para 


ulum enrichment” is set in the middle of the world’s largest educa- 
toa plant, an assortment of nearly a thousand school structures 
nurturing a million and more future New Yorkers. If it were possi- 
ble to combine these two superlatives, what might one not expect? 


CONTACTS. Actually the institutional colossi, cultural and scho- 
lastic, have not been strangers. In the early decades of the century, 


- solitary teachers and scholars invited to the Metropolitan Museum 


extolled “the aesthetic way of life,” and argued for a “broadening 
of the apperceptive horizons of the young.” For the ensuing quarter 
of a century curriculum and museum conferences fostered an im- 
Pressive array of statistics, a mounting stockpile of mimeographed 
= a reports, “Pilot lights” and “reconnaissance ` surveys.” 
need ia lan occasional skirmishes of individual class groups in- 
the a ad aa harbors, museums and historic centers. By 
war, clear pih palkas deed was done; before the outbreak of the 
a half dozen o - H-a being trodden between some of the schools and 
cies. Those tea he city’s fourscore cultural and “enrichment” agen- 
€ young ste €rs who came and noted the astonished delight of 
Provided a sha ee to come again. For the experience clearly 
© Semester’s = adventure that lighted and lightened the way of 
~+ S activities, | 
UNE 
th eee POSSIBILITIES. Yet despite its antiquity, 
loited, Fe quite new, its real possibilities largely untried and 
. Ol Tugge Ong thing we were suffering a hangover from that 
“Issi n inte Pioneering when “Qulture” was considered something 
: Were ASE N occupy the leisure hours of idlers, when mu- 
‘ Mausoleums where old men came and sat, practising for 
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; ator of School-Museum Program. ° 
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the grave. As a result, for a major -portion of the school 
most of these neighborhood treasures continued to be as PoPtlation | 
unknown as they were for students in Podunk. “Mote 


: è wa Busy with st aie , 
with home and community activities, students in far Br Udies 


; O l 
Queens got to know some of the department stores and p oklyn or 


3 Orti 
Broadway, but they were expected to leave the cultural an 
les 


to their queer friends. For that matter, a surprising number of 
older students attending school within a mile or two of >s the 
politan Museum had never heard of it. So too, the Bro 
seum, among others, served the Borough schools brilliant] 
perhaps 5 per cent of the school population. 


oklyn Mù: 


The courtship years were by no means smooth ones. 


love for kids. On the other hand, the schools had a big. enough job 
to do. Unless the museums made their terms and charms attractive 
enough, teachers would not undertake the necessary trouble—details 


of red-tape, parental consent signatures, transportation, etc.. —to do. J 
the job. Responsibility was chëerfully relinquished by both sides. ` 


There was a double problem. Since the museums had assumed the 
primary task of acquiring, caring for, and interpreting their collec- 


tions, they had no intention of abdicating their position of authority 


- in the realm of popular education. - Contrariwise, most teachers con- 


fessed their own too limited knowledge, but were unwilling to resign 
their charges to a “lecturer,” however well informed, unless a sound 
educational job was to be done—often in those days a doubtful posst- 
bility. Occasional teachers nevertheless braved the hazards and 1n- 
conveniences, and brought their youngsters. In return the p 
made heroic adjustments in their way of life in order to ae a 
manifold responsibilities, and to reap the occasional joys atten 
on bringing up children. Teachers in slowly increasing num 
came to the museum for guidance and visual aid, and th ly the 
built up educational departments to accommodate them. ppg 
meetings, conferences, reports have borne rich fruit. bans t visua 
discovered several hundred million dollars worth of the = e basic 
aids lying just beyond their doorstep. And in recent years, | 
methods of utilizing them have been firmly established. 
! '- high 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM. For the — Heny 
schools, the School-Museum Program initiated by Franc 


the Metro. se 
Y—reaching 3 
| Me 


P g This was- ri 
of course, partly due to the museums, who diffidently protested their _ 


bers thus- 
e museum 
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particular subject in the school curriculum. Thus 
slowly gaining headway that one doesn’t need to be an “art major” 


‘ bi ; Utilized 


cHOOL-MUSEUM P ee a 
S Director of the Metropolitan Museum, and Associate Super- 
Taylor, t Ernst (whose singlehanded sponsorship of cultural pro- 
intenden one day warrant special study and appraisal) is designed 
grams i in part, the handicap of high school organizational hin- 
to reme A field trips. First, it brings choice examples of the art of 
ane museums, societies and galleries into the schools, trans- 
=t by Board of Education truck and insured against all risks 
Of these, the larger and more difficult exhibitions are installed by 
museum personnel. Secondly, it arranges for city-wide group visits 


of three to five hundred students to the Metropolitan Museum and 


New York Historical Society on Saturdays. Programs are repeated 
on weekdays for similar groups from single high schools. These 
groups are invited to three-hour visual programs correlated with a 


the notion is 


or a “queer” to enjoy the arts as inseparable from living. This 


visual enrichment can provide a much needed leavening for that hard 
practicality which weighs so heavily on our courses of study. 


- Thus the high Schools in the five boroughs have for the last three 
years been receiving circulating exhibitions consisting of fine museum 


a Wan regular school exhibition galleries. (Some of the latter, 
Irving, Franklin K. Lane, etc., are furnished as 
not intended ior best of modern museums.) The exhibits are 
Plays, general] SAR departments as such; they are all-school dis- 
language = Y supplied with labels and text slanted for foreign 
e grounds, social studies, literature, etc. Interdepart- 
S conferences are thus often brought about, result- 
“PProaches to subject matter through specific visual 
oa Hig Strong, and visual aid for the weak and infirm. ; 


Most ; 
m ` a 
ful for i many of these original objects are merely beauti- 


mands pyr un sake and confessedly serve no specific curriculum 
ome- makr J SY are no less valuable for the English, history, or 
& department, Sometimes they are most effective when 

lity for iie l ich useless unless they are examined. The responsi- 
S of oa a sensitive and informed response to the great 
ization, most revelatory when they are most beautiful, 
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ADEQUATE STAFF. In the final analysis the full aea - 
of teaching techniques will have to wait on the assignm 


meng : + ctrative red- 
adequate educational staff. The simplification of administra 


————see 


* The Social Science S 
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` is a task too great for the art teachers working alone,* If i 
elements beyond the scope of Regents Examinations in othe Ese are 
areas, our pragmatic courses of study, like our civi 2 
nevertheless be encouraged to allow a modicum of 
qualities of form, whether concerned with the Shaping 
minds or of alarm clocks and automobiles. : 

Also preliminary techniques for the seconda 
devised to enable small museum staffs to handle large groups (200 
500) effectively in three-part programs: slide lecture: quiz 5 
gallery visit; and related motion pictures. These have m 
gratifying response from teachers. Even more impressive 
the incredulous wonder of students at the existence of the 
world and the possibilities for glamor and enjoyment that 
Already it has led to the spontaneous formation of Muse 
at schools, with students meeting on Saturdays or Sund 

‘art spots. Pr 

The first reaction of ‘those who com 
typified by that of a second year studen 
a museum visit could be so interestin 


ove mber, 1 947) 


lization, 


e 
of children’s 


e to the planned 


so many beautiful things I never realized. F 


would enjoy these programs just as much. 
come again with my friends.” 


on file in the writer’s records. 
great bulk of the visitors, 
It is statistically possible 

to eighteen to be accommo 
programs on a weekday at 
With intelligent and collab 
can be among the most 
student’s school career. The 
tion is the administřatiye say- 


we must program carefully. 


so on the part of both houses. 


e d to h 
yllabi now offer optional units on art relate 
periods. The A 


oun 
elaborate auxiliary syllabus devoted to the visual arts as cult 


> n e 1eS—e.£- 
material. Articles which correlate art with the various oie of t 
Science Students,” High Points—are among the newer i 


programs is 
t who writes, “I never thought 
g and entertaining. There are 
m sure my other classes 
Anyway, Pm going to 
Several hundred such observations are 
But to draw such reactions from the 


for every student in the city from p i 
dated at one of the city museums’ schoo 
least once each year of his school wand 
orative programs every one of those r ‘ 
pleasurable and memorable events 1n 
only item lacking for full-scale op 


istorical 
an 
ssociation of Foreign Language Teachers has P 


“Art for -a 
he times 


ry schools haye been | 
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ot the New York population simply will not be 
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have to wait on the centralization of organizational ma- 
ey ina Museums or Cultural Director’s Office at the Board of 
chinery i * The correlation of programs, of cultural resources with 
Bducation study, the coordination of visits to al] the major cultural 
courses O museums and institutions, will have to wait on bi-lateral 
activities, and establishment of common Principles of Operation and 
agree responsibility. Without these agreements a major portion 
sphere coming into its own, 
except in later life, as honeymooners or out-of-town visitors come 
back to see the folks on Thanksgiving. For the museums too there 
is no other certain way but this: their chance to develop an informed 
adult patronage for the arts, to broaden the bas 


e of their own mem- 
bership and cultivate a devoted community li 


es in the schools. An 
effective adult education program will succeed only with a long- 


range initial plan that embraces a soundly organized ten-year pro- 


Meantime, a limited number of grade school classes can make a 


day of it at the places of major interest; while high school students 
are further limited to last-period-of-the-day visits, whi 
on their after-school time . 


, however. i 


jor study interests—foreign languages, 
studies, music, home-making—or through the daily- 
‘ an enjoyment of the arts. 
Pervisors speak brightly of the need for 


ment pr y Jealously guard their subject areas a 


Visual arts 


literature, social 


correlated learning 
gainst the encroach- 
The art teachers, if they will 
3S Communic i make the necessary stand for art 
a pe son. As Herbert Read has been arguing, this should 
“eating element in the entire school curriculum, such as 


Ss 
Yan po fully been advanced for the “language arts” in recent 
“partments of English. ` 


possessiveness, can 


itd ben CE EXHIBITS, Toward these ends the exhibitions 
~ W will 


i ». Sontinue to visit the schools on scheduled assign- 
_ 3 teco . 
Museum paded in a Survey of the educational program in the Metropolitan 
YTR. Adam. . 


et 
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‘in its impressionable high school years. What this 
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ment. All but one or two are allocated for an 


‘ indefi A 
Board of Education use, a slight fraction of nite 


the magnifi Period to 


cent trea, 
eTS at 


museums and galleries. As the art critic of the World-Telegran Š 
ob- 


served in an article devoted to the School-Museum 
has done more to stimulate a genuine healthily rooted popular » 

standing and appreciation of art than almost any of the waa 
and expensive projects worked out by well-meanin Orate 
patrons, individual museums or government agencies. 


“Its program is the more effective because it is aimed at youn 


USING Generation — 


I industrial ort 


of art-knowing citizens will mean for the future of art appreciation l 


—and, as a result, of contemporary artists—is something pretty ez- ; 


citing to think about.” ; 
NEW YORK CITY —_ 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSEUM PROGRAM. -© 
SEPTEMBER, 1946 ; Ea 


Myers, Louis Eilshemius, Thomas Benton, Rockwell Kent, Paul Samplo. 


2. The Living Past of China. 4-8 show. cases. Maps, Original Works of - 


Art from the Han Dynasty to Ming. (280 A.D. to 19th Century.) The 


a : “ bas rami textiles, 
people, land, religion, education, in scroll paintings, ceramics, ; , 


sculpture, etc. - Origi 
3. Daily Life in Greece. Athletics, Mythology. 4 Show Cases. | ape 
Painted Vases. Sculpture. he G 
4. Medieval Community Life. Original 15 entury jes. 
Reliquaries, Tapestry, Illuminated Manuscript, Enamels, Ivor 
Show Cases, . fs tects including 
- 5. Arts and Crafts in America (1620-1820). Original rr glass, ot 
painting prints, sculpture, woodwork, metalwork, p fiS an 
showing the gradual development of indigenous r Š i 
reflecting American needs and ideals. 4-6 Show ; es Facsimiles © 
6. Changing Styles in European Painting. 22 Full- <: Italian, Flemis®, 
Old Masters. Explanatory Text. Full carved frames; G 
Dutch, French, English. 5 «showing 19 
7. The Working Man in Art.-5 panels, each 5 feet ER aspirations f 
color reproductions of works of art, the social sta Explanatory tes 
working men from Egyptian times to the present. ' 


Sculpture, Metalwork, 


10 


CURRENT TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS ASSIGNED TO THE SCHOOLS > 
_ Metropolitan Museum | : aes eu 
1. 20 Original Oil Paintings. Sloan, DuBois, H. V. Poor, Alex Brook, ay 

Sargent, Childe Hassam, Louis Bouche, Minna Citron, Adolphe Borle, _ M 
Mary Cassatt, William Blackens, Morris-Kantor, Ernest Lawson, Jerome | 
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Museum ritage. 4 Show Cases. Daily life, professions, 
Brook rican r ia = Au ae ake and foreign influences, illustrated by 
a e M costumes, musical instruments and other`objects. Ex- 
utensils, : ‘ l 
planatory e and Folk Arts of Latin America. 4-5 Show 
prelone” -k ceramics, textiles, costumes and jewelry, illustrating 
ee = atii of Central and South America prior to the Spanish’ 
the high os d the intermingling of Old World and New World cultures 
my atonal and modern times. Explanatory labels. l s 
eae Secrets of the Ancient World. 2-3 Show Cases. Original Ob- 


jects Cosmetic jars, pins, combs, jewelry, also photographs and plates 


illustrating hair-dos and fashions in make-up from Egypt, Mesopotamia, 


Greece and Rome. Explanatory Labels. E l 

11. 20 Contemporary American Water Colors. Originals. Framed. Francis 

Chapin, John Costigan, Reginald Marsh, Paul Samplo, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
etc. 


12. 30 Original Fashion Designs, 1912-1945, by foremost American costume _ 


designers: Mme. Sophie, Mooring Bruno, Mme. Eta, Eddie Stevenson, 
Bennie Cashin, (Bonwit, Saks, Hattie Carnegie, Bendel, Bergdorf Good- 
man, Hollywood, etc.). e 5 | 
Associated American Artists | YE i 

13. Group II 16 Contemporary American Original Oil Paintings. Doris Lee, 
George Grosz, Paul Samplo, Aaron Bohrod, John Stewart Curry, Joe 
Jones, William Gropper, Ernest Fiene, Umberto Romano, Lily Harmon, 
Jacob G. Smith, Nicolai Cikovsky, etc. - 


American Contemporary Arts Gallery 


14. Group III. Contemporary Paintings. 20 Original Oil aks 
Kraushaar Galleries 


l5. Group IV. 20 Contemporary American Original Oil Paintings. 
Cooper Union Museum E 


+ & Survey of Woven Textiles. Development of Technique and Ornament, `. 


C00 B.C. to 1945, Egyptian, Coptic, Persian, Italian, English, French, 


Spanish. 30 fine Pieces, framed with texts, photographs, illustrations of 9” 


17 Ge techniques, looms, etc. i 4 
x" Survey of Lace. Fine examples; techniques. 15 charts on handmade | 
lace, with explanation of the way it was made and examples of the most ` 
‘mportant kind of needle-point and of bobbin lace. DO 
P cautiful Buttons. 8 charts on buttons, showing some of the possibili- 
ties for information and interest to be found in button collecting. But- 
Cons of many different materials and ornaments in many different ways. 
me are of artistic merit and fine craftsmanship; explanation of the 
unction of a button and how it affects design. 
18 = Morgan Library . ‘ 
ihe, Story of Writing; including original examples of Egyptian papyrus, 
"strated ; illuminated psalters, manuscripts and books of hours of 13th 
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and 14th centuries; early examples of printing and d 


The Slow Learner and the Textbook 





writing, į ’ 7 | ' 
holograph signed letters from Pope Gregory IX; Louis XIV; Ferdi | JEROME oe Vocational High School 
and Isabella of Spain; Frederick the Great; George III; a. Mand 2 George Westing ; ight when they had 
cock; Dickens; Scott; Thackeray; Queen Victoria, ete. Teo ioe “4 “ft” observed Mr. Robinson one night when they nee 
Cases. | * Stary ae “Bogunsh ine living room after dinner. “Neekundshafter bogun- 
) £ ened to the living ‘weet 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. Library Display, adjourn 


ai ican Manuscripts. Hol 7 ift” “pi ” J 
i ae t oe. Mark ieee Corrected Type- F pi id man looked up sharply. “Pissungatser,” he replied, level 


Min Neill, Hamlin ` The 0 binson. “Skogrump braha pukovitch.” 

Garland, Walter Lippman, Philip James, Agnes. Repplier, Julia Watt >I ing a pipe stem at 4 IT ia in 5 re rovin as 

Howe, Walter Damrosch, etc. Also a letter from the Personal corr as “Grandpadrosk ! cried Lucrez p g . 

spondence of each, and a photograph of each. Two Library Cases, cA “Nosego, nosego,” said Mr. Robinson, waving his hand tolerantly. . 
All-Publishers Library Exhibit b = Then steering the conversation back into safer channels, he asked, 
>20. Invitation to Reading Adventures. “Pictured Bookcases,” 400,000 copies E. ith a look of real concern, “Mohakansack durvilish ogilsie? 

of Bibliography by Saturday Review of Literature. Film. -E Mr. Wilywangler smiled and replied, “Ikniak umiak slavsnerd - 
New York Historical Society l gets 2 esse.” | | - ; 

21. ae om rile eon oe Revolution: by the = of groups of == Still feigning perfect seriousness, Mr. Robinson pressed his ad- 
objects including paintings, prints, newspaper articles o e time, procla- = p > - _ 
mations, articles of costume, household objects, and war materials, some 5 vantage. “Mogo cum laudenum (oder ove eae laudenum) bron 
suggestion of the spirit and mood of the times. 4 Cases, 


sneeze hare-lippen ?”’* 


Museum of the City of New York . If the above passage impresses you as being somewhat difficult to 
22. Exhibition of 25 Currier and Ives Prints. Early New York and Life 


- 4, understand and if you wouldn’t care to sit down and dash off a précis 
in the West. Framed. With text. T 


$ mit AA | ofit, then you have a notion of what some of our students are facing 

aon of the prope ae ae Seepage iit te „= 4 daily in the books we give them. This balmy bit of double-talk in a 

Indian including Pacific ( Coast, Woadlands Plains, . Southwest: blankets, : i mi bas parallels p the eccentricities of the 2 

basketry, pottery, sculpture, decorations on implements; typical designs- - Ta dhe sad un erstood—or misunderstood—by the slow learner. 

and motifs, etc. 3-4 Show Cases. , | MB enn i ent whose reading Skills are several years below his 

, Kennedy Galleries | > f with mean: € pages of many a high school textbook are as pregnant 

44, 50 Fine Prints by Outstanding Printmakers. Framed. With explana Varo ne asthe unenlightening conversation between Mr. Wily- 
tory notes of techniques and processes, and brief appreciation comments. j angler and 


: Mr. Robinson i 
Originals by J. T. Arms, M. Bone, A. Y. Cameron, Pissarro, Pipam 


gather that t 
Corot, Boldini, Whistler, etc. 


S to you and me. Yes, of course we 


| d brilliant, not 7 repartee passing between Mr. W. and Mr. R. is 
25. Set No. 2, 50 Fine Prints. Similar to above. Ing, True, it tie Priceless, but we don’t really share in its mean- 
26. Set No. 3, 50 Fine Prints. Similar to above. . : are Patches we qoming enough on the page; here and there 
27. Set No. 4, 50 Fine Prints. Similar to above. eh oe HP seem reasonab| un erstand. Whole phrases, clauses, even sentences = 
National Serigraph Society . - But let SOmeo 4 “ommunicative—almost give us a sense of security.. 5 
28. 25 Outstanding Serigraphs. Silk Screen Prints. | f 0 gentlemen What is the philosophy stated by each of these 
Council Against Intolerance 3 You find Mr. Wil Or better still, pedagogically speaking, Why do 
29. Jew in American Life. i yi S cratic society "'Ywangler’s point of view less acceptable in a demo- 
30. Negro in American Life. oe x y than Mr. Robinson’s ?” 
tud s E eg oe i i q À ‘tom : 
i 1 hacan s Tatiana pirogi explanatory’ labels; pa E by RaT IN A BONEYARD by Robert Lewis Taylor, copyright, 
2. Study pamphlets and student quiz-guides to the exhibit. ien, & tect Ine. Th; Cwis Taylor, reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Com- 
3. Appropriate victrola recordings, film strips, movies, color 5” ra k, 'S excerpt doesn’t do justice to the delightful drollery of the 
12 
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The fate of the thought-provoking question under these ~ 
stances is not difficult to conjecture. The honest soul wh mi Circum. 
either a well-anchored personality or a callous disregard possesses 
opinion unshrinkingly admits that it’s just a Jot of bo Or Public 
him. The aggressive character tries to change the subject SNift to 


mber, 1947) 


. raising the question of what is an acceptable point of View in Perhaps 


a demo- 


cratic society. The individual whose shell is a little more 


apologizes for not being able to venture an answer because he 
skimmed through the passage and didn’t give it close enough 
tion. Just in this way the slow learner deals with the textbo 
defeats him. | iss 


TEXTBOOKS -YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 

is to be built upon a foundation of reading expe 
the learner must have a reasonable understanding 
Yet a considerable number of the Class of ’50 are beyond their 


merely 


Where learning 


depth in the reading tasks which were comfortably undertaken by .~ 


the Class of ’25, when national high school enrollments were about 
half the present total. : 


A few decades ago the writer of a high school textbook had a 


fairly homogeneous audience. Marie, Bob, and William, who were 


- fairly proficient in academic subjects, went to high school— assum- 


4 


tender 





atten. M 
Ok that 


rience, obviously “4 
of what he reads, 


ing, of course, that the family bank account had the proper number `, 


of figures. On the other hand, Leonard; George, and Betty, who 
could not meet the rigorous academic standards then prevailing, went 
to work or took up household duties. Thus the spread of ai 
among the bulk of pupils or, in the statistical phrase, the ae 
deviation was not very great. A book which was aimed at the = 
of the average pupil could span the requirements of the lads A 
lasses with the lambent flame of intellect, as well as the aey pam 
less scintillating powers. Between the honor student and me 
who was just a jump ahead of dishonorable discharge, the 8P 
not too great. on re is 
But where is the high celluloid collar of yesteryear, n 
the hourglass waist? Not even the blandishments of iot does the 
couturiers can bring them back, although they try- d “ds courses 
future promise a return of strait-jacket educational pa a Ouiz i 
based on college-board requirements, or high gehnols = n no longe! 
only. A single textbook in a given subject and grade @ n history 


: erica 
care for the needs of all students. A textbook in Am 


14 
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F schools throughout the nation. 


: rol is O 


| gARNER — 
stow £ ich can be read and understood by Retarded Roy 


h 
for ay the rich background and the deeper concepts ghee 


will not 5U ‘tage O 
ly the ben New York City secondary schools there are thou- 


dies S students whose reading skills equal only elementary school 
san 


f Superior Stanley. This very year in the social 


ma satisfactory for these boys and girls. - 

books need only consult data from standardized reading tests in the 
po almost every English department—excepting, of course, 

files ` like Brooklyn Technical High School which have special 

A ce requirements—to find that each has its quota of retarded 

sa ders. In greater or lesser degree this problem exists in seconda 


A FEW THOUGHT-PROVOKING QUESTIONS. I see that 


Mr. Bones, representing public opinion, rises to ask why this 


vet social studies teachers say there are few available text- -` 
s. 


` n 


problem exists at all. Are schools lowering standards? Why are such E- 


students in the high school to begin with? Isn’t the activity program 
responsible for turning out pupils who are deficient in reading, and 
who therefore become slow learners in their high school classes? 


Won't remedial programs eliminate all reading retardation? Is this 
Problem here to stay? ` 


Mr. Bones, those are reasonable questions. -` 


THE ACTIVITY 
tivity Program, is sa 
tions described her 


schools began ente 
Judge whether the 


or One thing the 


PROGRAM. That old whipping-boy, the ac- 
fe froma drubbing, for the moment. The condi- 
€ were in existence before graduates of activity 
Ting the secondary school. It is yet premature to 
new program will give us better or poorer readers. 
elementary schools have a new and complex text- 


clasg — of their own. To picture it, visualize a third-year 
pa Saged in a unit on transportation. “The committees have 
Teeled o p 


< assignments, and an enthusiastic crowd of eight- 
On an intellectual treasure hunt. But where are the 
On transportation written for the third grade? The 
terials ty are not organized that way, and library sources or 
“Te yg valable from railroads, steamship companies, and airlines 
Neh ma y far above the grasp of an eight-year-old. Until pools of 
“mals are built up for the many themes which units may 


IS 


ba ool Materials 


| 
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_ looked is that some children have mental inca 





SIGH POINTS [November 
pursue, one of the major advantages of the ne » 1949) 


W pro 
ing reading skills cannot be fully exploited. Sram 


in develop. 


NEW IDEALS. As for the question of why the lower . 
sending along some pupils below par in reading skills 
secondary schools are admitting them, the answer lies in the «14% 
osophy and the psychology of education which we follow ne phil. \ 
niddle years of the century. What every teacher ree these 
inder a democratic philosophy all the children m S 1s that 


o both elementary and secondary schools. What is sometimes ot 
r- 


pacities which are just 
Even under the. best 
n will learn to read 


C a aina aa aai -< 
ani A 


as real and as limiting as any physical ones. 
teaching and learning conditions some childre 

_ much more slowly than others ; some will be able to attain little more 
than bare literacy; and a very few will never learn to read at all. 
One of the sadder jokes of the old vaudeville comedians can be 


left out of the 1950 revision of Joe Miller’s Joke Book. It was never ~ 4 


very funny, and its point is being rapidly whittled away. You can 

probably recall some zany’s. saying to his straight man: í 
“The other day I met my old principal, and he told me I was one 

of his most distinguished pupils.” : 
“Hows that?” 


T was the only one who ever spent four years in the third grade” 


Modern educational psychology opposes the practice of having g 
Retarded Roy repeat grades when his poor achievement arises trom 
mental limitations. It would be cruel to take the young polio ya 
out to the cinder track, and demand that he run the 100-yard Se : 
in so many seconds. Can we say then to the mentally aan 
that he must remain indefinitely in the lower school until he 1s 1 
to do “high school work” ? 

Consider the case of Harper, who recently entered the ae = 
as a nonreader. At the beginning of the ninth year this yo ter in 4 
not read a sentence in a first-grade primer, no less a Saat 
high school textbook. Harper’s I. Q. as measured by intelligence ` 
test was 80; and many boys and girls of that level 0 i 


; low 

i s his 
have learned to read with some proficiency. But a remem” 
intelligence Harper had an additional problem: he cou His spoke” 


ber from one day to another the words he ree the spoke? 
vocabulary was reasonably good, but the aac’ the next. 
and printed word which he made one day he forgo 


16 





the upper &f 


gh school =~ 


sLOW LEARNE t the end of a term still had to refer to the 
cher who a h 
gine 3 tea for the names of most of the students in the class. Such 
seating P'an roblem with words. 
was Harper ? ia had been left back four times in the elementary 
ap had repeated four terms’ work without any noticeable 

school, and Ae ding skill. Not many years ago he would ha 
' ent in his reading y 50 ne wo ve 
improve™ d from high school; he would probably never have reached 
Been Das ades of the elementary school. The opportunities for 
ing and working together with other pupils of his own age would 
on denied to him. Today we admit Harper to the high school 
pr regret the four futile nonpromotions which his honest 
efforts did not avert. | 

Fortunately, the Harpers are rare. Of much more concern are the 
many boys and girls who can read, but whose reading skills are below 
the level of the average textbook. If all textbooks were written so 
that this low group in the population’ could read them, it would be 
an unconscionable lowering of standards. The occasional critic who 
cries that modern schools are lowering the Quiz Kids to the level 
of the Jukes kids would then be nearer the mark. There has been no 
such orientation of our textbooks toward the lower end of -the 


normal curve of student ability. Consequently, from some among that 


pile of books which the slow learner clutches under his arm, he can 
learn only by osmosis, ` 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION. Obvious solution to the problem 
s students Who can’t read the textbooks is to give them remedial 
aae action until they can. School systems throughout the country, 
han no less, have been conducting remedial reading popen in 
fon ai, Junior, and senior high schools. During the past tew 
Media “PProximately sixty teachers were assigned for tert: 
“te reading instruction in the New York City vocatio Po 
“a Salone. Unless we are to return to the guillotine of ip eca 
Teach sandard for Promotion and to demand of each pup! A 
medi T Axed level of achievement from the first grade upward, 

a instruction is a sine qua non of the school program. iy he 
Schoo ~ interests of the total development of his persona ity 


now ible in classes with 
pets of Keeps Retarded Roy so Tar a5 Pe y become a func- 
On 


is age group. Promotion has increasing] 
Case, Roy © birthday rather than‘ of achievement. 


bi Such being the 
yf d 
must be given the opportunity to acquire In Grine ee 
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HIGH POINTS {No 
Z the skills he did not master in Grade X. Fo 
Grade X was the accepted procedure. If “chron 
ational” or “100%” promotion is to continue, 
is a necessary concomitant. In the field of reading, experien 
cates that such remedial work must extend into the high schoo} 

The pat and perfect solution for any educational Problem } 
almost nonexistent, this one likewise has its imperfections. 
ready remarked, the most competent remedial inst 
suffice to raise some limited students to the highes 
skill. A glance at some causes of reading retar 
why this is so. 


ember, 1947) u” 
rmerly repe 
ological” or “m 


being 
‘As al- 


t levels of 


i Of reading 
dation will. Indicate 


SOME CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCY. 
a reading clinic may be impressed by the machines use 
and correction of deficiencies. He may. see the ophthalmograph, tele: 
binocular, audiometer, metronoscope. But the clinician dispels some 
of the awe which most of us feel for these chrome-trimmed applica- 
tions of science by warning against overestimating their utility, They - 
are for the most part concerned with only one cause of. reading 
~ deficiency, mechanical defects or misuse of the eyes and ears. 


The visitor to 
d for diagnosis 


Defective vision and hearing undoubtedly account for some read- 


. .\ 
- ing retardation, and their discovery and correction can lead to im- 
provement in reading skill. So, also, faulty eye movements—for is 
stance, the tendency of the eyes to regress to words already read— 


may be a remediable cause of poor reading. Such movements, how- - 


ever, may be merely symptoms of more fundamental causes of a 
culty. At any rate the experience gained from an extensive f are 
` Program at George Westinghouse Vocational High School p 3 
that these visual problems account for only a small proportio! 
our retarded readers. À , 

Deficient psychological processes or abnormal emotion 
we likewise rate as among the minor causes of retardati 
category belong the rare cases, such as that of Harpe A 
above, which arise either from organic mental defect 
psychological block. riik some 

Ineffective learning in earlier grades also — on ‘af the 
secondary school students can’t read well. Individua “and e satis- 
experiences which they find satisfying. Most Shiuna if only t° 
faction of some purpose in reading and learning a kid next oof 
merit the social approval of Mother and Dad and 
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al reactions 
on. In this 
r described 
from 4 





Tuction can never - 





pow LEARNER 


nildren are untouched by such drives, and unless powerful 
A few ¢ provide a stimulus in the classroom, these pupils fall 
motivate’ addition, the absence of optimum teaching conditions re- 
pehind. Ler owth in reading as in all areas, 
tards Oe, the bulk of the retarded readers whom I have observed 
n an etiological history emphasizing two factors. For these 
reve ts, at least, the major causes of reading retardati 
ar derprivileged background and low LQ. 
Compare two homes. In one the economic circumstances are good. 
Only Dad works; Mother has the tıme and the funds with which to 
introduce the young child to picture- and story-books. The parents 
themselves have leisure for their own reading, which they obviously 
enjoy, and there are magazines and books in the home for the grow- 
ing child to pore over. For this family it is not too great a financial 
burden to support the children through a period of twelve or even 
"sixteen years of schooling, and the attitude toward education is most 
favorable. The parents are able to keep track of the child’ 
| progress and to supervise his home study. 


In contrast, the home less Prosperously situated is not so stimu- 


on appear 


lating: Perhaps both parents go to work. The children are encour- 


aged to become breadwinners at the earliest possible age, sometimes 
holding after-school jobs before they are in their teens. Education 
of the children, however 
Attention to the child’s studies is a luxury the parent cannot afford. 
“torte Picture-books for the pre-school child, no story-books 
olla i sd child, no home libraries of adult books for the adoles- 
iin Ta ave only to ask the retarded reader to bring in a list of 
vi S in his home to verify this. 
“privileged home environments, arising from poverty or other 


dilde pr- a major cause of reading retardation. Not only do 
Teadin Aas auch backgrounds remain under-stimulated towa 
S À “t they lack the basis of experience which more fortunate 
haven’ Sinks Possess. They haven’t been to the country. a 
they "i a fishing with Dad. They haven't been to the eo 
haven't S k Brookly n, they haven't visited the Bronx Zoo. bse 
described 3 heard, tasted, smelled, felt, or lived a host of gs 
the fa doks which many other children already BOOW: _ 
S match relation between reading skill and the family bank ac tly 
Me er “by a Similar correlation with 1.Q. While occasionally 
Tatic y 


Oung genius with an I.Q. of 150 may become entangled 
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r desirable, is still burdensome to the parents. ` 
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HIGH POINTS [IN 
in the meshes of a reading problem, the s 
against it. On the other hand, any high sch 
-is likely to show some degree of reading retardation, Althou LQ, 
studies indicating a high correlation between Teading-test sc 
intelligence-test scores have been questioned becaus 
nature of intelligence tests, a positive relationship does SEEM to eq: 
between general mental ability and the ability to read. ° exist 
The mechanical process of word transmission from 
_ Page to the mind is only part of the readin 
Roy a dissertation on atomic theory to be 
certain amount of individualistic pronunci 
stumbles through the task. The concepts, h 
that we object to his inability to cope wi 
- discussion. Much sadder is the fact that 
“read” but often cannot understand a han 
_, a textbook on economic geography—a news account or a sports 
column in the New York Times. Reading is a thought process, 
Add low I.Q. to all the other causes of reading retardation, and 
the limitations of any remedial Program appear in the sum total. 
Reading retardation in the schools can be reduced, but never com- 
_ pletely eradicated. Along with any program of remedial reading 
there must be other measures for the sub-average reader. 


vember, 194) 
tatistica] Probabilit . 
ool student of li 7 is 


€ of the Verba} 


© Printed 


g skill. Give Retarded 


read aloud, and With a 
ation and Phrasing he 
Owever, elude him. Not 
th an abstruse scientific 
in the same way hé ‘can 
dbook on woodworking— 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. ‘One of the promising solutions for the 
problems of the slow learner in general and the retarded reader in 
particular is the development and use of audio-visual aids. For some 


types of learning experience the medium of pictures or of — a 
of physical demonstration is at once logical and effective. The stow — 


learner can readily perform artificial respiration after ee 
demonstration. For the youngster studying occupations, a po 
picture can portray industrial processes and machines more bright 
tively than the printed word. Obviously, whether a student rà most 
or dull, he is bound, in some learning situations, to prO reading 
through audio-visual appeals. . For the boy or girl whose og 
skills are inferior this avenue of approach is especially —— school 
It is apparent from recently published reports that our seating wi 
system is preparing to undertake an organized program ¢¢ i 


e 
: -_ to rece!” 
curriculum materials, among which audio-visual aids ont 

an important share of attention. Bouquets to this = a. 
obstacle to wider use of audio-visual materials has 
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A major 





Ores and > 


) 


Low LEARNER 


-individual’ 


_ Picture-writin 


| "Universally us 






O m 
dy to our hands. The textbook has always been 
ot tools reacy d waiting in the bookroom, in the classroom 
= i braf Till recently, however, audio-visual aids- 
in the Aa made for ourselves or else ran to earth with a 
pave been miid halloo. Lately the scene has brightened: writers 
yoicks and j 7 and other journals have been listing resources; our 
in High sgh ‘libraries have been developing; and now a sys- 
high ype ram centrally administered comes into prospect. 
tematic 


Whatever steps are taken to enlarge our resources of audio-visual 
a 


3 tool, 


nd will be of incalculable value for solving the problems of the re- 
- al 


tarded reader. More of this, please! 


ka 


NEW APPROACHES IN TEXTBOOKS. A picture is worth 


a thousand words—especially when it’s a pinup. But enthusiasm for 


visual and auditory aids should not lead to underemphasis on reading. 
The 3 R’s are still important, even for the slow learner, and lack 
of support from this educational Big Three may put a veto on any 
s aspirations. While the skull and crossbones on the medi- 

cine bottle may be as effective as the verbal “Poison,” I have yet to 
see the instructions “Take two tablespoonsful after every meal” 
translated into pictures. The printed word is part of our daily func- 
honing part of our whole culture. For the communication of our 
T E written or printed word is second in importance only 
Poken word. Unless our ancient forebears were wrong, 

a means of communicating 


iaaah n & Was not as. effective 
S were word symbols. It is not too much to say that words 


ave Stood the test of time. 

or 1s it too much to say that textbooks have proved themselves 
k Hia a aid to teaching. For the most efficient combina- 

The ich and home study there are few aids as 
S, rangin j School student will get some things best from 
Vered in th z eup the elements of a lesson which cannot be 
of our lite ~ ‘mited time of the classroom session to the heritage 
Of boop. ature, whi 

oks, 


S ich can be discovered only between the covers 
“tarde Roy needs te 


tle a Pi especially 
Sion... Vora ulary, 


on of 
effective 


xtbooks, as do more able students. But he 

written with his problems in mind, Simple 
directness of presentation, brevity of expres- 
ed-step by step without undue subleties or com- 
an unflaggingly interesting approach—these are the 
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HIGH POINTS [y 
specifications of the book tailored to fit Roy. 


One can spot a textbook which doesn’t fit hi 
passages like these: : 


Because every state casts its total electoral vote for the candi 
the greatest number of votes in the State, regardless of how date Polling 
margin of victory may be, it is possible for 


‘majority of the popular vote—as cast for el 


m by being alert fo, 


a Candidate to 


f frustration. 
the el tors pledged to ee a K operate constantly on a I | 
yet be the loser in the election. can “and - ‘ "EN i 
ota ka -HOOL TO ROY. In being limited to text 
ap eerily ey r arga sige eels to prove a Maze jn F NG En ain viewed only a narrow aspect of the approach 
which he is easily lost. The style is too circumlocutory for the | no books, this article ee f the leading É Ss aoe 
able reader, - ea to the slow learner, who is now one of the lea ing Heures in co 
. + k k x ; E temporary educational literature. Without attempting to go any 
“I dispute the availability, and thus the value, of that reason which further into the wider analysis of the special treatment required by 
cultivated in any especial form other than the abstractly logical. | snie : Retarded Roy, I am impelled to second those workers in the field 
ate cede ie pil ic ee jaan: mathematics | r who urge that homogeneous ability grouping, the programming of 
logic applied to observation upon form a oe The eres on ie E | slow students in special subject sections, affords a climate particularly 
in supposing that even the truths of what is called pure algebra are 1 conducive to mental growth and emotional stability. At the same . 
abstract or general truths. And this error is so egregious that I am con- . time it creates an efficient teaching organization and reduces the 
founded at the universality with which it has been received . . _ = | stresses which the teacher experiences in dealing with a heterogene- 
This passage, which continues for more than a page in a popular ous, one-room-schoolhouse type of grouping. : 
~ Poe story, is intended to characterize the speaker, Detective Dupin, Such a group of slow students, however, functions most efficiently 
as a person of some scholarly pretensions. The superior reader skims when courses of study and materials are specifically adjusted to their 
the passage and goes on to give closer attention to the more important ; level. Textbooks, no less than other elements of the learning and 
elements of the story. For obvious reasons the less skillful reader 3 teaching whole, share in the need for adjustment. An important 
is not as likely to keep afloat in the sea of words. Drowning, he seeks a market exists for the work of textbook writers and publishers who 
to escape by shutting the book. For his sake the textbook editor = will gi 


would do well to abridge the story, deleting this passage. 
i * * * * | a 
It is a fact that for every word in this story there are aaa 5 pe 
kinds of ants in the world. Since there are eight hundred nr ee 
tale of the ants, you can quickly arrive at the conclusion that eig 


| font 
sand different types of ants are known to exist. Of course, the total 
ber of ants runs into countless millions, i 


; : i t to 
Here is a relatively simple concept which the author has sough 





narrow the: / $: ; 


w 


il 
LEARN the capacity of average or superior pupils, and in 
ages ÍS beyond ing reading materials are a proper stimulus to such 
y event oS Bul what challenges Superior Stanley is frustrating 

d girls. 
boys a" 


jed Roy.~ The latter in competition with better students, 
to Retar € 


„me courses and reading the same textbooks, tends to ~ 
the S 


Sive us books s 
there a littl 
It is still y 


pecifically designed for Retarded Roy. Here and 


e ground has been broken in this field, but in largest part 
nploughed, 


OG 


GREAT TEACHERS 
ase 1S characteristic of American life that many of our greatest 
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i a « ° . œ ounde ; 
express in concrete terms. But it is simplicity worse conf 


. l mod from Mark Hopkins to Frank Lloyd Wright, <a = 
; : four Product of school ` tion, Now when 
ninth-grade slow learners who try to fathom its manas ae For § © Over the Tea of an, Oe not to destroy the el 
‘Separate opinions as to the number of different kinds of and dif- a ih Or formal elements of education. They value, rather, the tor , 
these students a straightforward statement that eight thousan™ " — — ies tha 


Serer. 


alt t their own youth was deprived of, But ier See 
“T the content of these formalities. They revise the curre 


“Ye to making it a systemized version of their own non-systemauc 
UCation, 


ferent kinds of ants exist would be more helpful. , the barriers 

These few examples indicate the nature of some of above Pa 
at which retarded readers come a cropper. None of the @ i À 
22 
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—Virgil Thomson in the H erald-Tribune, May 1S, I7. 
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An Integrated School-Wide Cu | 
Events Program | ‘rent 


BENJAMIN STARR and ABRAHAM LEAVITT 

James Monroe High School 
It is axiomatic that one of America’s greatest bu 
in an ever-contracting interdependent world com 
. ` informed and vigilant citizenry conscious not Only of its basic right 
but mindful also of the attendant responsibilities inherent n : 
fundamental concepts of the American democratic way of life, “T, 
know nothing of the past is to understand little of the presen; and to 

have no conception of the future.” 


lwarks of Securit 


' LITERACY IS NOT ENOUGH. In an alert democracy, the term 
` “literacy” cannot be narrowly confined to the mere ability to reaq 
and write. For, in a larger and more significant sense, 
perforce to be measured in terms of an abiding civic interest in, and’ 
an intelligent understanding of, vital contemporary problems. The 
frame of educational reference has shifted ; it is no longer to be cir- 


literacy is 


=< -cumscribed by the printed page of a prescribed text nor may it be ` 


safely and enduringly measured by the mere ability to regurgitate 
a passable portion of a course of study. ` 


Education is a continuous journey; it is not a destination. From 
_ the cradle to the l 
_ by the accelerated tempo of economic, social, scientific, and political 
developments impinge upon the ever-widening periphery of student 
interest. Contemporary world affairs admittedly have a direct and 
inescapable impact upon the lives of all of us. It therefore behooves 
us, as educators, to guide youth in developing an awareness 3 
well as an intelligent understanding of the centrifugal and a ee 
petal forces of the World of Today which is the sire for wea 
woe of the World of Tomorrow. | p 





GENESIS OF THE IDEA. During the latter part of zka 
fall term, Associate Superintendent Frederic Ernst charac activi- 
the teaching of current events “as one of the most paa n that 
ties in our schools,” Furthermore, he expressed the pera j 
the teaching of current events was not to be confined solely 

the departmentalized province of the social studies or of Eng 
rather that it should be taught by all departments. = tion 
In the course of an aii tis a the New York Times “Evalua 


24 


grave, we are always en route. Tensions generated <- ui 


- the Steering Committe 


'dtew up 


tish but 


4 Aa, Th 





“Assi uperi t William 
: Assistant Superintenden i 
y ee te “hat “The task before us is not simply the 


ews t i 7 
of th m stressed Bia a in world affmrs on the part of : ade 
lopment “4 ie on the part of all pupils; and it ts a tas ) 


number of P on levels of the school system.” This is indeed a 
all teacher ae of our wholehearted endeavors. 4 | 
challenge W i i 
; i f Dr. 
N. To implement the suggestions o 
r 9 Henry E. Hein, the principal of the 
High School, requested the chairmen of the Social 


lish Departments, Benjamin Starr and Geraldine 


EVOLVI 
Emst and Dr. 


Studies and Eng 


to institute a program in “integrated current events” de- 
| ro Pane the efforts of all departments on a school-wide 
| sign 
|. “all-out” basis. ; 


After a series of conferences between-the aforementioned chair- 
men, a plan of action was drawn up and submitted to the chairmen 
of the other departments of the school. The latter agreed to the Bin 


| inits entirety. : | ma 
A steering committee composed of the two chairmen and two 


departmental associates, Abraham Leavitt (Social Studies) and Wil- 


‘lam Riecker (English) was created to direct the program. Further- 


more, each department 
steering committee to j 
ment could best utilize 


designated a representative to meet with the 
nterchange suggestions as to how his depart- 
current events, and also to obtain ideas from 
e as to the most efficacious techniques to be 
nment of our common objectives. 


SELEMENTING THE 
a detailed pl 
rey 


employed for the attai 


PROGRAM. The Steering Committee 


tials we an for the execution of the program. Its essen- 


k; ; 
dome F reparatio nofa bi-weekly Bulletin of World Affairs surveying 
international problems as a teaching device. (This 
rent Problem. Cn contained a detailed outline of impórtant 
tin, ref. thought-provoking key questions for classroom 
See pap: terences for collateral reading, and other teaching-aids.) 

> appended below. i 
€ entire school were urged to submit suggestions 
representatives for the inclusion of current- 
had particular applicability to their subject 
S were sent to the Steering Committee, which 
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Vente * departmen 
Material which 
ae Suggestion 
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| HIGH POINTS tw 
then constructed the bi-weekly Bulletin of 

2. A detailed Guide Sheet for Curren 
teachers describing various classroom te 
Action, 1) l 

3. A series of assembly programs to be Presented in 
stimulate interest by means of such techniques -as Curr 
Quiz Programs, Town Hall Meetings, etc. 

4. ` Bulletin Boards to be set up at strategic location 
quent posting of “History in the Making,” | 

5. The cooperation of the school newspaper, the Monroe 
‘was enlisted for general publicity and also as 4 means of 





ou 


issue 
The 


t Events to be 


chniques. (see d to all 


° . o recording ; 
the results of a public opinion poll conducted each month on an 
important international or domestic issue. - te 


6. Finally, current problems were to be included in the uniform 
final examinations of all subjects. — ) | 


THE PLAN IN ACTION. 
Sheet for Current Events, 


ing radio programs of interest to both students and teachers. The 
below: 


I. Specific Aims and Objectives: - 





velopments of contemporary civilization. 


B. To encourage and broaden the student’s interest in the political, 


irring times in aū 
social, economic, and scientific problems of our para eae be 
endeavor to have this abiding intellectual curiosity 
more effective citizenship in after-school life. 


i t world 
C. To stimulate the habit of reading more widely about curren 
affairs. 


Sa è : intelligently 
D. To develop the habit of discussing public questions 1 


® freely, and openmindedly. - k 
1, Argumentation merely for its own sake 1s meS niir ideas. 
2. The major objective is to sift relevant facts an discussion, 
3. Progress has been made if, at the end of e dings which 
students have pertinent facts, ideas, or unders 
they did not possess at the beginning. 


| and attitudes which will equip them for active citiz 
26 | 


= 
i 


ember, 1947) 4 


P lan no o 


Order ty 


S for the fre- 


NRE S, 
Mirror, 


Each teacher received (1) 4 Guide 
which listed the objectives, techniques, 
and goals to be attained by the program, and (2) a list of outstand-- 


major contents of the Guide Sheet for Current Events are reproduced ` 


A. To enable our students to have factual information and not m | 
hearsay opinion concerning the more important problems an 


oe skills) 
gs, 
E. To develop in our students the knowledge, understan ip today as 






g ia 
1 Pe die ep). 


= > 


CURRENT EVENTS 


II. 


IIT. 


IV, 


morrow as a vital part of an interde te ie 

at nee Age of Atomic Energy, ent One World 

F, To link continuing present-day problems wi 

’ natté, thereby giving our students a vivid realization not only of 

their rights but also of their corollary responsibilities as a k 
and perpetuators of the Ametican democratic way of life. 

G. To give guidance in critical thinking on various present-day axial 


th their historic counter- 


economic, political, and scientific problems. 


Sources of Materials of Instruction : a S 
A. Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets. À i 
B. Motion pictures. ; i ` 
C. Radio. EA 
D. Public meetings. 
Methods or Procedures : l 
- (Note: There is no one panacea that may be used at all times. io 
perimentation must be employed until the teacher arrives at the 
methods best suited to himself and to his Students.) 
A. Socialized Recitation: : 
1. Class is organiz 
chairman. > 
2. Committees (organized previou 
or departments (local, 
consumer). | : 9 
3. Each committee report is followed by cross-examination by 
members of the class. ` 
B. Problem Method: 
l. Problem of current in 
Student or a teacher. 
2. This outline is supplemented and discussed by the other mem- 
bers of the class. : k | | 
C. Special Reports: 


` i | 
- Each student is assigned to a special topic for individual ìn- S 
vestigation; e.g., “Labor Legislation,” “Inflation,” “Scientifici 
dvances.” 


“Ports are made, followed by discussion. 
D. Cartoon: 


= 


ed into a Current-Events Club with a student 


sly) report on various topics 
national, igternational affairs; labor; 


terest is outlined on the board bya 








. 


l. Examination of 
Problem. 


2. Evaluation of the viewpoints of the cartoonists, 
= Debates, 


a group of cartoons and background of the - y 


anel Discussion or Forums. 


evices Designed to Cr , : | 
he eate Interest: o_o 
| a Ks or Notebooks: for maps, pictures, clippings, Summancs, 
C, t 


, Bulletin Boards: class to keep it up-to-date. 27 


` 
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C. Student Cartoons: summarize current problems. 

D: Objective Tests: prepared by class based upon current ey 

E. World Outline Maps: to be filled in, delineating areas of rents, 
events in world news. Significant 

F. Radio Programs: listening followed by class discussion. | 

G. Dramatizing of Events: mock broadcasts, ° 

H. Current Events Contest: awards to winners. 

I. Visits to the United Nations: reports to class. 

J. Newspaper Clippings: differentiation between facts and “editor: 
izing” in news columns. ` Sdltorial. 

au 


. Suggestions for Analyzing Material on Controversia] Subjects: 


A. Bias: What bias, if any, has the speaker or article displayed in (1 
Point of view (2) Selection and assembling of ‘ ) 


evidence” (3) Pos. “ 


sible omission of significant, relevant facts (4) Dema 
to emotional bias? : ` 

B. Authoritativeness: Did the speaker or writer purport to bezan 
authority? If he did, (1) What are his credentials? (2) Are his 
sources reliable and germane? 

C. Facts vs. Opinions: (1) Did the article 
vant facts or mere hearsay opinion? ( 
authenticity? (3) Is the writer guilty 
ergo propter hoc” (after this; therefore because of this)?  / 

D. Evidence 
ments may be presented on the other side 
(2) Does the writer weigh both sides? 


2) How can I check their 


of the controversial issue? 


E. Conclusion: (1) Am I being swayed to’ reach a snap judgment? 


entire group for the transgression | 
(3) Does this require further investigation and — 


(2) Am I being asked to indict an 
of an individual? 


reflection pending my reaching a definitive judgment? 





At the beginning of each two-week period, every teacher in the 
School received the Bi-Weekly Bulletin of World Affairs (See at- 
tached exhibits), 

Among the topics developed in the Bulletin were: 
I. Limitation of Presidential Tenure of Office. 
II. Moscow Conference of March-April, 1947. 


International Control of Atomic Energy. 


Doctrine. 


V. U. S. Trusteeship over Southwest Pacific Islands. 
VI. High Cost of Living. a 


VII. New York State Income Tax Return. g + [yes 
VIII. New York State Law Against Discrimination (Quinn 

' Act). : / 

x The Federal Budget and Income Tax Reduction. = 7 


Prevention of Spread of Smallpox. 


er, 1947) j 


eee ie 
PADE 5% : 
Peer 
i 


gogic appeal 


present unimpeachable rele- ` 
of the fallacy of “Dost hoc; ` 


on the Other Side of the Controversy: (1) What argu- A 


U. S. Foreign Policy in the Mediterranean: The Trt ce 





a 


Ae 
ee 
a 





$ 


OPI 


Depa 
issues. The 


the question 


QUIZ 


XI. 

xII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. - 
XVI. 


bin : : 
p lis were publicized in the Monroe Mirror. Some of 
re: 


s which’ the student voters considered were: 


As an American citi 


to express your hones 

See below. On the basis of previous «discussion and 

election over the : 

your opinion? 
DO YOU F 

TION yá 

OF OFFICE 


yENTS Per 


: uestion. Mps 
The palhe Labor Legislation. 


h Political Crisis: Ramadier Cabinet. 


The Frenc f the General Organization at James Monroe 


Functioning © 


High Schae p omb and Human Inheritance. 
e 


Bridging the Gap between Past and Present. 
ri 5 


s, Meanwhile, the Social Studies and English 
ed to poll-the student body on important current 


Á Do you Favor amending the Constitution to limit the presidential 

i tenure of office to a maximum of two terms? se 

(2) Should the anticipated Federal Treasury surplus for the iscal year 
1947-48 be devoted entirely to (a) Reduction of our national debt 
(b) Reduction of federal taxes (c) Undecided? . 

(3) Do you favor granting the Federal Government the power to halt by 
court injunction nation-wide strikes in fields affecting the public 
welfare? 


A sample ballot is presented. below : 


s 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


_MONROVIAN PUBLIC OPINION POL j 


March 31, 1947 l 


zen in a democracy, you are privileged 
t opinion on the controversial question 


arguments presented pro and con, what is 


ke OR AMENDING THE CONSTITU- 
LIMIT THE PRESIDENTIAL TENURE 
TO A MAXIMUM OF 7 TERMS? 


(Mark an ‘X to indicate your opinion) 
) YES : 
) NO 
) UNDECIDED 


REST 


a Qu PROGRAMS, A 


series of assembl Iminating i 
T rograms, culminating in 
Serye P ogram, was held y prog ? a 


ally a, 
o Mtizg ik, ja objective te 
erm’s work 
hereto), A 





n pa during the early part of June, 1947. Thìs 
“Ut the tem to summariz 2 


€ the work done on current events through- 


St was included in the last issue to sum- 
See last issue of Bulletin of World Affairs 
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| HIGH POIN cS November 1947). 
OUTCOMES. 1. The entire faculty of the School was alert 
the growing importance of the impact of current events Upon cat to 
of all of us. The Bulletins kept many of the teachers informed 
important current problems—providing them with a convenient soy, of 
of vital background material. This significant aspect of the is 
contributed immeasurably to the success of the integrated propran, 
2. The entire student body became far more alert to the increasin 
significance of contemporary world affairs in our interdependent 
“One World.” The key problems for the two-week Periods were 
brought to their attention during the S.O. (Home Room Periods) 
Then, after this initial focalization of stu ° the k 


dent attention 
problems were discussed and analyzed in ous subject areas 


one topic 
topics . 


Among 
despite the 


copy 9 





the vari 
via recitation classes. The public Opinion polls 


» In which all the 
students participated, and the assembly programs l 


all served to stress pires 

the vital importance of an intelligent, informed understanding of the 

~ role of current events. | 
3. Examination results revealed a tremendous increase in student _ 

familiarity with and an intelligent comprehension of current prob- © 

lems. This was demonstrated not only on the objective tests included 


in the last issue of the Bulletin-but also in both the uniform final and 
Regents examinations, | 


4, Increased use of library facilities. 


5. Increased interest in radio programs, e.g., Town Meeting of 
the Air, Universi 


I~Four P 
ty of Chicago Round Table, American Forum of 
the Air, etc. = 


= 


3. Co 


AN EVALUATION BY THE FACULTY. In order to mare 
an expression of faculty opinion concerning the classroom valu 
the Bulletin of World 


Affairs, a questionnaire was distributed ae 

-the last week of June, 1947. Although the signature of the «ook 
was entirely optional, the substantial response attested to the 7 con- 
wide interest in the project. To the question “Do you favor 1 eNO” 
tinuance next term?” 90% replied “Yes.” Those im ar 
generally were of the opinion that we could “rely upe“ a well- 
reading a daily newspaper.” That the Bulletin was jii t it be 
felt need was demonstrated by the widespread ne n was 
converted into a weekly publication instead of a bi-weekly should treat 
a marked cleavage of Opinion as to whether each issue sh , 


30 


cuRRENT EVENTS 


xclusively or whether it should be devo 
ard criticized the detailed treatment 0 
si e suggestions submitted was the reco 


¢ the bi-weekly Bulletin of World Affairs. 
ss has been achieved in alerting our students to 
r-increasing importance of an intelligent comprehension of 
the eve rary world affairs is due principally to the wholehearted 
ie of our faculty. Among the departmental representatives 
ae ed an active part in the integrated current events 

who jr a K. Berlin (Secretarial: Studies), Dr. Har 
ebren, Isidore Pulver (Accounting and Business 
see (Mathematics), Eugene Stern (Science), R 


Whatever succe 


2. Please 
. referen 
3. Inform students that th 


current paper shortage every student b 


and Joseph Wiedman (Health Education). 


BULLETIN OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Circular II ..Bi-Weekly Survey for Integrated Current Events..March 17-30 


To All Teachers 


1. On Tuesday (March 18) section officers will please list on the black- 
board the 4 topics for discussion. - 


request students to copy them in their notebooks for ready 


ce during the next two weeks. 


ese topics will be discussed whenever possible 


in sections, guidance bertods, and recitation classes and that examina- 
tion questions will be based upon them. 

roblems in this Bulletin are: 
l. Should the Fr 
2. The Mos 


esident’s Term of Office Be Limited to 2 Terms? 
cow Conference, March, 1947. 


ntrol of Atomic Energy. 


he United States Foreign Policy in the Mediterranean. 
Analysis of the four problems: 


<8 ? 
l. Should the President's Term of Office Be Limited to 2 Terms 
a. 


te a proposed 
Both houses of Congress have passed by AA se of office 
Constitutional amendment limiting the iA not exceeding 10 
in the future to two terms (H. of Rep.) 


. rt z 
` compromise repo 
years (Senate). After a conference committee comp 


dment when 
is adopted, the proposal will become the 22nd amen 
ratified by the legislatures of 34 of the p a third term. The 
Historical—Washington and Jefferson d £ the “unwritten con- 
two-terms tradition was considered part “fier refusing in 1876 
Stitution” until 1940. However, on en Republican nami- 
sought a third term in 1880 but failed to Oi” rs having been 
nation. F, D. Roosevelt served more tha 
reelected to a 4th term in 1944. 


3k 


ted to several 
f some topics, - 
mmendation that 
e provided with a 


program 
ry Blumberg 
Law), Wanda 
ose Silverstone - 
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2. The M oscow C onference; March, 1947 


HIGH POINTS [Nov 
c. Suggested Questions for Discussion: 
i. To what extent might the Proposed two 
the presidency serve the best interests of 
ii. In what way might such an amendment 
the American people? 
iii. If you were a U. S. Senator, how would you vote 
ing weighed the arguments pro and con? 


tion 
the nation? for 


be a disadvantage to 
after hay. 


Background a. Purpose— 
Austria. 


b. Personnel: Four Foreign Ministers: George C. Marshall (U Sy 
Emest Bevin (G. B) V. M. Molotov (USSR) € S) 
(France). | | ee 


c. Basis for Sec. Marshalls Policies at Moscow: a 
i. Plans for Germany at Yalta (Crimea) Feb. 1945 and at 
Potsdam July ’45 provided—present division of Germany into 
4 zones of military occupation (British, French 


Russian)—Allied Control Council in Berlin for coordination, 


ii. July, 1946: Sec. Byrnes proposed economic unification :of:4 
zones. (Only England accepted U. S. offer.) 


‘ii. Stuttgart Speech of Sec. Byrnes (Sept. 1946) defined U.S. : 


position as approving—French annexation of Saar Coal Basin 


—German retention of Ruhr (coal and iron) and Rhineland | 


but French propose UN control of these regions—Readjust- 
ment of German-Polish frontier—Russian retention of north- 
em half of East Prussia (southern part to Poland)—A 
central government based upon the federal principle to be 
established by the German states. 


d. Problems on Agenda at Moscow | j 

i. Settle final frontiers of Germany and Austria. 

ii. Demilitarization of Germany. 

iii. Denazification. i 

iv. Decentralization of Government. liance 

v. Proposal of Sec. Marshall for a 40 year 4 Power eau 
v. Germany. ` re 

vi. Reparations—U. S. opposes Russian policy of Ree 
from current German production” (e.g. steel) since ne and 
raw materials would be obtainable only via A pe Ger- 
British investments which would indirectly be financing G° 
man reparations to Russia. 


e Suggested Questions for Discussion: J 
i. How can German economic recovery be promote - 
quate safeguards against her becoming a future agg! 


m ; à ‘one i 
1. What role can the United Nations play in assuring 
tection? l i 


with ade- 
ssorf 
ch pro 


to prepare peace treaties for Germany i A 


, American 
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{ or any na 


yENTS__——— 7 Fap 
How can we best eradicate the roots on which Nazism has 
o 


; ee Sec. Marshall favor a long-term 4-Power Alliance 
j against Germany ? . 


çuRRENT Ë 


iil. 


3 gil of Atomic Energy 
a Background 


+ 


i. The first wartime use of the atomic bomb occurred over Hiro- - 
shima Aug. 6, 1945 and Nagasaki Aug. 8—a weapon of 
annihilations. 


ii. Atomic energy can be harnessed as a tool for vital 
and therapeutic purposes. It will bring a new source of power 
into areas devoid of coal and water power. “By its magic, 
electric motors will hum in the desert, underdeveloped regions 

lacking adequate power sources in the Southe 

will, through industrialization, be able to lift 
to new levels of living. In already industrialized countries 
like the U. S., atomic energy within a decade will begin to 
replace coal in areas to which fuel transportation is dificult.” 
Arthur H. Compton in “United Nations World” Feb. 1947, 


productive 


their populations 


p. 21. 


ili, Uranium ore deposits from which U-235 is produced, exist 
not only in the U. S. and Canada but also in Czechoslovakia, 
Manchuria, Africa, etc. 400 tons of U-235 have the power 
equivalent of 900,000,000 tons of coal. One pound of U-235 
equals 11 million kilowatt hours. 


iv. Although the U. S. now has the secret for the production of 
atomic power our scientists are convinced that in a few years 


other nations will arrive at a similar “know how.” (Plants at 
Oakridge, Tenn. and Hanford). 


b. Present Situation 


L. On Dec. 30, 1946 the report of the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission (11 members of the Security Council and Canada) 

was adopted 10-0 (Russia and Poland abstaining). 

The Report 

agency for c 


g provides for (a) Single, unified international 
; ontrol and inspection of the sources and use of 
atomic energy, (b) Transitional period with “effective safe- 
Suards to Protect complying states against hazards of viola- 
tion,” (c) “Elimination of atomic weapons” only after evolu- 
tion of effective international safeguards, (d) No veto power 
l tion in enforcing decisions on atomic energy. 
u Russian pl 
f 


¥ 


m Hemisphere 





an (A. A. Gromyko) proposes (a) International 
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iv. Result: Agree to disagree. 

& Note: Warren R. Austin (U. S. rep. on 
replaced B. M. Baruch on United Nations 
mission (Jan. 1947). 


Energy Commission is now before the U. 
tion. 


—HIGH POINTS [Noven 


prohibition of atomic bombs (b) Tran 
materials plants to international man 
(This implies that. U. S. would relin 
over Oak Ridge and Hanford prior to execution of effecti 

international safeguards.) (c) Retention of veto over E matte 
tion in cases considered inappropriate for majority met ee 
(d) Enforcement “within the framework Of the Sec a 
Council!” where each of Big 5 has veto power, urity 


sfer of existin 
agement i 8 atomic 


zeme Cdiately » 
quish its Present sates 


Security Council) has 
Atomic Energy Com: 


Nomination of D. M. Lilienthal as chai 


d. Suggested Questions for Discussion: 


1. 





ii, 
iv. 


4 U.S. 


How can we control the destructive force 
permit mankind to secure the benefits 
potentialities ? we a | 
Should the U. S. destroy its bombs 


operation? 


How can there be an agreement on international inspection _ 


free from possible interference by sovereign nations? = 
Can there be effective enforcement of “atomic law” with the 
Big 5 retaining the veto on atomic decisions? ` ar 


Foreign Policy in Mediterranean: Greece and Turkey 


a. Background of President Truman’s New Foreign Policy: 


þat o 
ry 


ii. 


iji. 


iv, 


vi. 


34 


War-devastated Greece, facing economic collapse and possible 


civil war, appealed for U. S. financial aid “and other assist- 


ance necessary to enable the civil and military” power to, 


“restore internal order and security.” fase 
Greece has failed to crush terrorist civil war activities of 
commiunist-inspired guerrilla bands particularly along nor a 
frontiers facing Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria meee 
activities are being investigated by a commission sent by ai 
British notified us of inability to continue (beyond March : 
financial aid and policing of Greece with 10,000 British troo 


` i here 
Greece is the only Balkan nation outside the Soviet sP 
of influence, 


an 
- Turkey’s control of Strait of Dardanelles has been traditi 


” i diter- 
ally considered by Russia as a “bottleneck outlet to Me 
ranean Sea, 


In 1946, Turkey (with Anglo-American backing) 


' her 
. Russia’s demand for military bases in Dardanelles; today 


rman of U, S, Atomic 
S. Senate for confirma- 


and yield its atomic secrets . Ss 
before an adequate international system of safeguards isin - ~_ 


of atomic energyand «= 
of its constructive 
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| Interest of Britain and U. S. in Strategic oil 
vil. 


F ypnent EVENTS | 


army is mobilized at Russo-Bulgar border prepared to ii 
any future Soviet move. 


° reserves. of 
Middle East (Iraq, Iran, and Saudi Arabia) ~ 


o Significant Points in Pres. Truman’s Speech of March 12: 
' b. i “This is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian 


ji. 


iii. 


iv. 


vi. 


vii. 


viii. 


. “The world is not stati 


% Sugg 


regimes imposed on free peoples, by. 
sion undermine the foundations of 
hence the security of the U. S.” 
“The government of the U. S. has made 
against coercion and intimidation in violat 
Agreement in Poland, Roumania, and Bul 
“One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and 
is distinguished by free institutions, representative govern- 
ment, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom 
of speech and religion, and freedom from 
“The second way of life is based upon 
forcibly imposed upon the ma 
oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed el 
the suppression of personal freedoms. 
c, and the status quo is not sacred. 
But we cannot allow changes in the status quo in violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations by such methods as coer- 
cion, or by such subterfuges as political infiltration. 
“I£ Greece should fall under the control of an armed minority, 
the effect upon its neighbor Turkey, would be immediate and 
Serious. Confusion and disorder might well spread through- 
out the entire Middle East. 
“I therefore ask the 
sistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of $400,000,000 
for the period ending June 30, 1948. , 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authorize the 
detail of American civilian and military personnel to Greece 


direct or indirect aggres- 
international peace- and 


frequent protests 
ion of the Yalta 
garia.” 


political oppression.” 
the will of a minority 


ections, and 


: pals Turkey at the request of those countries. ... 


© seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery 
Want. They spread and grow in the evil soil of pareit 
strife. They reach their full growth when the hope o 
a People for a better life has died. We must keep that hope 
eave, The free peoples of the world look to us for support 
in p intaining their freedoms.” 
eshons for Discussion: l 
Any of the 9 points in (B) cited from Pres. Truman's address. 
Abraham Leavitt, editor 
William Rieker, associate | 
Geraldine Saltzberg, na 
Benjamin Starr, associate an 
chairman of committee 


and 
and 
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jority. It relies upon terror and . 


Congress to provide authority for as- 
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The Antiquarian’s Comer 
MIXING MURDER WITH PHILOLOGY: Il 
Eugene Aram (1704-1759) belongs to the group of , 7 
known as autodidacts, men like Schliemann and Grote, ith, 3 
rigorous method of self-discipline mastered an amazing dens 
knowledge. Receiving no formal education after the age of eh of 
` young Aram devoted himself to the books in his father’s libra 


until he was able “to manage quadratic equations and their geom eir; 
_ cal construction.” 


ars 


ARAM THE SELF-TAUGHT SCHOLAR 
At the age of sixteen Aram worked 


as a bookkeeper in London. ai 
In his spare time he studied poetry, hist s 


ory and antiquities. When he 
was not yet twenty, he became -a teacher in Netherdale 
near his native village of Ramsgill. Perceiving the d 
his education, he applied himself to 
memorizing a text. He described his 
the following excerpt is taken: 


“The task of 
tended the schoo 


Using the same memoriter 
Greek. 


whole day; and never, in all the painful course of my reading, left 


any one passage, that I did not, or thought I did not, perfectly com- 
prehend.” : , 


: b . : then 
In this manner Aram went through the Latin classics aiar 
ventured upon the Greek authors, reading Hesiod, Homer, + 


š 5 ere critic, 
tus, and the tragic writers. Max Pemberton, a most sev 


BA de of 
who characterized Aram as a “very Jekyll of learning if 4 Hy 


. . a thief 
crime,—a merely brutal murderer, who obviously had pret 
for many years,” thought that he was “by day, a paren p wonders 
by night a prowler in the company of ruffians.”! Yet, iden in the 
how Aram found time for nocturnal extra-curricular acti 
face of so heavy a self-imposed program. he was 
; ere 
In 1734 Aram moved to Knaresborough, Yorkshire, wh 


ey 


i An 
i al Life, ( 
l. “The Truth About Eugene Aram” in Great Stories of Re 


* no date). 
anthology published by Loring & Mussey, Inc., New York: n -- 
36 l 
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» Yorkshire, 
eficiencies in E 
grammar which he learned by “pat 
method in a letter from which - r 


E a! x> 


repeating it every day was impossible, while I ot- 4 | 
l, so I divided it into portions; by which method it i | 
was pronounced thrice each week: and this I performed for years” — 


method, Aram then studied Latin and. ‘ee 
“I remember to have, at first, hung over five lines for a 





cof knowledge 


In an age of rigid disciplinarians, Aram was kind 


" qualities then very uncommon at 


` admiral, the son of the renowned musician and scholar, Charles 
Burney, and brother 


pyrtQuARIAN’S CORNER 
THE 


mall estate and taught privately. “4 greedy epicure 
pire devoted himself avidly to Hebrew which he learned 
A of ae until he could read’ the Pentateuch in the 
In 1745 he hurried away to London where he taught Latin 
h an ‘n exchange for French lessons. Neglecting no oppor- 
and writing i-imaprovenient, he continued his studies of history and 
tunity i p heraldry, became an expert in botany, dabbled 
e and found Chaldee easy. 

1 


the steward 


ARAM THE SCHOOLMASTER 


to his pupils. 
character. He 
Aram had once 
novelist’s grand- 


Bulwer-Lytton was impressed by this side of Aram’s 
had learned about it from first-hand evidence since 
taught the younger children in the family of the 
father. In the preface to the 1840 edition of the nov 


el, Bulwer-Lytton 
wrote: 


_ “An invariable gentleness and patience in his mode of tuition— 


schools—had made him so beloved 


by his pupils at Lynn, that, in after life, there was scarc 


them who did not persist in the belief of his innocence.” 
Among Aram’s pu 


pils at Lynn was James Burney, later an 


: of Fanny, the authoress of Evelina, James 
“mey also remarked on the kindness of Eugene Aram to his pupils. 
he Reverend Anthony Hinton wrote that Aram was so gentle that 

ce d pick Up a snail or a worm in the garden path and place it 

‘re it could not be Stepped upon. One is reminded of a similar 
Scene in the film M. Verdoux. o 
an Was an usher or assistant to the headmaster in the municipal 
bird ar school at King’s Lynn when he was apprehended for 
T. The school was situated in the Charnel Chapel over the 
ook - {uarters and consisted of one large room with a closet for 
and a Withdrawing room for the usher. The out-of-classroom 

Notice expected of teachers of Aram’s day may be learned gor hs 

Of a nt the Ipswich J ournal of April 21, 1759 informing the > ta 

King pentation of Terence’s Adelphoe given by the pupils of the 

San grammar school. | i 
Mian ` salary was about £20 yearly which he supplemented pi 
Scho} lessons, “Unhappily he was a scholar, and then as now, hi 

r's lot ig one of poverty,” Eric R.. Watson observed in his 


à 97 


~~ 


ely one of ~ 
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EO I 2 fe POINTS [ 
treatment of the case.? Some have seen 
` inability to rise in the academic world because he lacked y and his 
tion and a degree, the motives for his slipping into crim 
Bulwer-Lytton leans to this explanation. In the noy 
scholar cries out: 
“And all this while I was thus grinding down my soul în ong. 
satisfy the vile physical wants, what openings into new er to 
science, what chances of illuminating mankind 


Noy 
in Aram’s Povert 


e, 


eavens o 
were 


forev 
me. . `. Was I to show the sores of my pride, and er lost to 


Stri 


from its clothing, and ask the dull fools of wealth not P MY heart 


starve?” | 
Aram of course chose an unjustifiable method of 
mankind by obliterating one of its members. Elsewhere 
he suggested a means of aiding scholars which he might 
further : -5 i 
“dt is well for a country that those sciences sho 
they are not of a nature which is ever lucrative 
they call, perhaps, more than any other species of intellectual culture, 
for the protection of a government.” aa 


dn the novel 
have pursued 


uld be cultivated: : 


ARAM THE PHILOLOGIST AND ANTIQUARIAN | 
Aram’s contributions to the non-lucrative sciences are contained in 
Watson’s book and in a pamphlet entitled in the lengthy manner of 


a more leisurely age, The Trial and Life of Eugene Aram; Several we 
of His Letters and Poems; and His. Plans and S pecimens of an. | 
Anglo-Celtic Lexicon with Copious Notes and Illustrations, an En- 


graved Fac-Simile of the Handwriting of This Very Ingenious But 
Ih-Fated Scholar. \ 


ee 


Eugene Aram, His Life and Trial, by Eric R. Watson, (Edinburgh and 
London: William Hodge and Co., 1913). | \ : 


3. Printed by and for M. Bell, (Richmond, England, 1832). Ne se 
given but the style bears a marked resemblance to that of Bulwer-Lytt $ 
novel. The reader who can spare the time will be interested in the alee 
of this defense of Aram: “He (the editor of the pamphlet) cannot such 
that a man of modest manners and retired habits ... a man that was who 
G greedy epicure of knowledge in all its various departments—@ rm 
appears to have lived only for the single purpose of enriching 


el, the unhappy | 


to let a Schol 


illuminating : 


S | 


) i 


d, 
O > 






- 
oS 


k x 
BE 
a 


- 


o@. 


ember, 1949) ¥ t | 





s 
2N 
EA 
E 
Ret 


‘oa 
Bl i 
$ 
Sa 


to its possessorp— | 


* 


i 


7 ° ; . e converse | 7i 
with the treasures of literature—whose sole delight was in holding B 


e e sta 
with the venerable sages of antiquity:—He repeats, even though he d 


his hands in human blood.” 


38 





Me mud. A 
alone—that he cannot, he will not believe that such a man actual y ae 


, ARIAN’S CORNER = DS 
THE ANT 1QU 

We poss In the course of writing short articles on the origin of 
tive pa” had noted, with great originality, that there was a rela- 
words, =a een Celtic and other European languages. He also 
ey dhsesved that Latin was not derived from Greek but that 
rg 


th stemmed from a common ancestor. In these discoveries Aram. 
bo $ 


; far ahead of the most learned philologists of his time. 
wa 


ess only the prefatory essay of the plans for a Compara- 


The pamphlet contains a delightful antiquarian piece on two quitte 


English pastoral customs, “The Mel Supper and the Shouting of the 
HT Aram compared them to similar customs among the Greeks 
and Hebrews. He noted a resemblance to the harvest festivals men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, especially to the “shouting of the fruits” 
in Isaiah. | anr, 

ARAM A SCHOLAR TO THE END 


Aram remained the scholar to the very end. While in prison he 


asked for John Burton’s book on martyrs, the Monasticon Eboracense, 


a copy of Catullus, and a Welsh Dictionary “to divert the tediousness 
of these hours.” At the request of the Vicar of Knaresborough he 
wrote a story of his life and included his literary pieces. He asked 
literary critics to “reflect that I have neither books, papers, nor any 
other material to assist me—every quotation, all I produce must be 
entirely derived from memory alone, and I beg them to make gener- 


ous allowance for the inaccuracies I fall into—unavoidable in this 
Situation,” | 


This situation,” surely an ironical euphemism, meant that Aram 


mS à Prisoner in York Castle. What a complex character was his! 
sn hangman's noose was awaiting him as he discoursed with charm 
race on subjects “more curious than useful.” 


on defending himself without counsel, summoned to his aid 


Modeled on C 
Sic technique 


is day. The style, like that of Burke’s — 
icero’s orations, but Aram lacked the persuasive 

S that the others knew so well how to use. 

o My Lord” Aram pleaded, “I concerted no schemes of I a 
projected no violence—injured no-man's person or property: 


Y days were honestly laborious—my nights intensely studious . ~ . 
hat any 
n a > 
Should 


JS vast Scholarship. He made a celebrated speech which is . 





< 
YS 
` 


: s “aby 
Person, after a temperate use of life, a ten aoe R 
g regularly, and without one single —_— e pir h 
p unge into the very depth of profligacy, precipitatery 
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: . HIGH POINTS [Nov 
once, ts altogether improbable and unpreceden 
inconsistent with the course of things,—Mankind 
at once;—villainy is always progressive, and d 
step after step, till every regard of probi 
of moral obligation totally perishes.” 
The judge admired Aram’s reasoned language but contended th 
he “had yet alleged nothing to invalidate’ the Positive eyig i 
against him.” ‘ site 
In dying, Aram achieved a strange distinction to 
by his fellow-antiquarians. “That a philologist shou 
meditated murder and expiate it on the gallows 
until the nineteenth century produced a parallel ; 
judgment of Watson. — 
Ruloff? Another philologist 
look into this. 
Morris ROSENBLUM 


ted, and absolute 


: ri 
ty 1s lost, and every a 


ld commit pre- 


EFTE, 





A THOUGHT FOR THANKSGIVING 


Some hae meat and canna eat; 
And some would eat that want it. 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 
—Rob’t Burns. 


“Grace before meat” was uttered at the table 
in the late 18th century.) 


(This characteristic 
of the Earl of Selkirk 





tally unwanted . 7 


was long unique — 
n Rulof,” is the 


gone wrong? The Antiquarian wil) 


Samuel J. Tilden High School = 


à 


>> "es 
* 
~~ 7 
Ta a rak 


aay 





NATES 


- i 
= AR 
a" 
" P eA 


Favorable T 


favor of 
on teacher 


High Points 
WE MUST NOT FALL 


eports fr 
extra 5 
al teacher. 
s—News stem. 
I watch my step with utmost care, 
I do not want it said 
“That I am one who easily 
Can lose his foolish head. 
A pupil looked at me askance— 
One shouldn’t take it hard, 
But it was misery to wait 
Until I saw my card. 


I choose my neckwear cautiously 
To match my every shirt. 

I do not take the slightest risk 
Of having pupils hurt. | 

But once the knot was poorly tied, 

_ And then I took it hard, 

‘And it was difficult to wait 

Until I saw my card. 


My hair is combed to fit the style, 
With barber shop finesse. 
€ students never see my head 
Disheveled to a mess, | 
But chalk dust fell upon my sleeve— 
brushed it very hard, i 
Yet what an agony it was 
Until I saw my card. 


I enter classrooms with my face 

“smiling and a-glitter. 

do not want the younger set 
© feel morose or bitter. 

ut once a bunion made me sad, 

And standing straight was hard. 
© greatest torment was my lot 

ntil I saw my card. 


^y 


om sh children and their parents would count in 
lary under a proposed New York State definition of an 
7 7 The suggestion ‘is offered that schools keep report cards 


4l 
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I'm getting pale and worn with care, 


’ 


HIGH POINTS [Nop 


No longer do I reprimand - : 
For lateness to the class, 

And I am always lavish when 
A pupil wants the pass. 

One day I made a cut-card out— A 
Then it was really hard, 

The torture that destroyed my peace, 
Until I saw my card. 


ember, 1947 E 


Should I go round inflicting pain? 
Why, when I give a test, 

A hundred’s what I mark the first 
And likewise all the rest. 

But once I gave a 99— p 
They gave it to me hard. 

I asked for peace in Bellevue, 
Until I saw my card. 


3 - 
yae 


I do not give a bit of work—- : 
The students hate confinement— E 
And that is why they never fail 
To do each day’s assignment. 
But once I pleaded, “Bring your books”— 
Their eyes were mean and hard. 
I did not know how kind they were, 
Until I saw my card. 


I give the pupils frequent gifts, 
And all the parents, too. ` 
It's not good pedagogy now 
To have the children blue. 
One day I overlooked a name, 
And nothing was as hard : 
As waiting with my spirit crushed, 
Until I saw my card. 





I cannot stand the strain. l 
I find it difficult to bear ? ad 





pnw’ RBAD BES mM a e aL 


i 


The anguish and the pain. iE 
I’m leaving teaching now with glee— 
The life is very hard, 
+ And I can hardly wait to see 
My miner’s union card. 


. jacon‘ C. SOLOVAY Fort Hamilton High School 


A MAGAZINE UNIT FOR SLOW READERS e 
For the harassed English teacher of slow classes, in search of 


attractive and effective materials of. instruction, the current periodi- 


cal can provide many new directions. 
As the initiated know, most of the texts now in use for slow. 
readers suffer from these defects: 

1, They emphasize merely the techniques of reading; for example, “getting - 
the meaning,” “finding the main idea,” “locating important details,” 
“providing headlines,” etc. á l 

2. They are for the most part fragmentary, based upon paragraph units. 

3. They tend to ignore the personality of the slow student. 

4. They ignore the fact that the slow reader is an adolescent, and emo- 
tionally as mature as the superior student. 

5. Most serious of all, they lack continuity and cannot easily be translated 
into worthwhile culminating activities, 


To overcome these handicaps, an effective reading program for 


~ Slow students must take advantage of certain basic adolescent drives, 


mes as hero-worship, love of adventure, romance, exploration of — 
“ronment, ete, Reading materials must, in addition, be within 
° comprehension of the Slow student, lucid in style rather than _ 


and couched in familiar idiom. They must be short, pro- 
Vocative, and " 








“ty in the Current periodical that I find a significant number of © 
Such Pedagogical Criteria satisfied. I should like to describe one — 
“Xperiment in detail. - 


A g 
Lite IT FROM LIFE. I selected the February = ae 
in two ezine as the basis for my first reading project to con -n 
me a ei Ow first term classes. Three articles in this ra _ - 
cre. idea reading material for my slow students, first, ao a 
“PPealing from the viewpoint of ‘subject matter, and secondly, 
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because they offered excellent opportunities for further discuss; sLow RE , d culminated in individual reports on contribu- 
exploration, and application—activities which vitalize the wo ia magazine article an ur land. Yet this was precisely its value, that 
the slow English class. I refer, specifically, to the excellent <= of dane of immigrant p ames a aient elasticity and variety to natie | 
of the movie, The Yearling, with its possibilities for discussio = aterial used POSStS© ox : owe 
ee on and the m ing abilities even within the S grouping to participate 
ther outstanding films; the article ; xn varying 2 i : 
analysis of other 8 on sports, King o students of ale To summarize the benefits derived: 


the Mile, a subject which needs no build-up with high scho 
dents; the detailed study of New York’s foreign Population e 
Peoples of New York. The last mentioned article became 
theme in a Tolerance Unit which utilized other reading 


: ‘own . " ' 
on the he discovery and use of materials specially adapted to the interests 


d abilities of adolescents, and capable of developing not only reading ~ 
“kills, but an interest in reading. 


Ol stu- mE, 
ntitled, 2 i 
the focal Sd 


' Materiate | nity to use. reading materials sufficiently vital to } 
culled from an essay in The English Journal, January, 1940, a 2 abcd for joria follow-up i a “welt. se 
titled, Developing World Friendship through a S tudy of Droit Oana of unity into the work of the slow English class, 

grants. During a library period, especially set aside for the Purpose 3. An opportunity to satisfy individual differences within the S class, ir 
and supervised by the teacher, students were invited to withdraw enabling the better reader to read more freely and more widely. 


any of the following books (referred to in the article in The English 


Journal and supplemented by our own librarian, Miss Sheehan): ' SUGGESTED UNITS. With the same pedagogical purposes in 





Rely senmenn nani 19506 Linen emi ean ¢ Little Aliens mind which I have previously elaborated upon, I wish to recommend 
Arliss ..eeseseeseeseeereeeeeseeeseeeeeeesessUp from Bloomsbury the March issue of Reader's Scope. This issue offers an abundance - 
aig seerressessersosseseers par aa z Auien Maripi of material, no fewer than 16 articles, any one of which could be- 
Kang out mers G de i iiai he al Gree - come the nucleus of a sequence. I should in this instance merely 
A TE EN AN N E werpeoes wp i g . f RERA ee : 

MUF sonimesdisn a | iag Story of My Boyhood and Youth like to indicate the variety of articles in this issue suitable for slow 
BAe S wis md shhne ade soso A Caste and Outcaste , - English classes, the general subject matter of each, and the type. 
ULL voyey ee a The Soul of an Immigrant _ Of unit capable of being developed: 

AEE caries. A A ove Schoolmaster of the Great City | | a 

Patri eces, SAGE S E A iiia aai Spirit of America LS omething in a Size 8 H at. (Shopping idiosyncrasies) (Unit 
T ODIN eiaa awna en vais From Immigrant to Inventor - on Humor) 

E E emmeare emereranacke ox On the Trail of the Immigrant , 

BUSI A a seb ts From Alien to Citizen > The I nterruption (Mystery story) (Unit on Horror Story) 
OUSITOLI giis uns ueramen E aN ka A Daughter of a rae à e iy Mom’s Way Through College (Wholesome family 
PRAUARS ysis ats GE enean a antago 4 2 American in the Maki, relations, wo : amil 

VASE BIORE sepan dish aniis a ain riait SUA Up from Slavery 4. The Tron. tthwhile goals) Catt on The Family) 

Yeziers ....Hungry Hearts measures (Tolerance) (Unit on Democracy) | 

ee a oe xd 5 M . 1% 

FARIS T ming amerencemryg lacus A From Many ta p ` “an Who C onquered Devils Island (Reforms in the penal © 
i T E T O ree beer sherty i *ystem—unit on Humanitarian Advances in Our Time) 

ESE 8 Uilinienwwegiecwre WHS HMA Gude dcaronerace: vcore’ In t ow ; . Mi ‘ stein, 
ZangWill vosscsescscce cc annaa., Melting-p0t “Tighty Maestro (Current biography of Leonard Bernstei 
WYRE vxcos suis tabttadns om » ciowrs*nagitnn vemmen vclbaseniiome Pilgrims of ee > "sical prodigy) (Unit on Music) diio. eile 
ee nn eS Americanization of Edmare ; * Calm Down and Live (Safety program for avoiding 
a a Letters of Rebecca mobile accid it on Safety in the Home) 

k ‘al in Swe Ccidents) (Unit on Satety í -el 
S, aidaa ins aa Games mene When I Was a Girl 1 - 8, Une] j l ; f Alaska) (Unit on Travel) 
SIAN Te ee ee ae 9 ay: e Sam's Gold Mine (Riches o x Russia) (Unit on | 
Building America Vol. 6 #1 .....ccecceeeeeeeeeeee “We American ` Miracle Drugs for the Dying (Science in Russi: | 


in every 


Scientific Advances of Our Time) | 
eading 0 


Grandma Is Boss (Study of a Chins — peel 
ork’s Chinat own) (Unit on Understanding \ ò ie 


I cannot claim that all my students participated fully 
activity connected with this unit which began with the t 


4 
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- junior high school students will ultimately complete a co 
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HIGH POINTS [Nove, 


‘11. The 8 Ball Pays Off (Current biography in Bi 
inimitable style) (Unit on Representative New York 
12. Battle of the Birds-(Starlings, a menace) (Néture U ers 
13. Hes King of the Diamonds (Adventure in the an 
British East Africa) (Unit on-Travel) INES of 
14. Hail to the Chief (History, interesting facts on the off 
the Presidency) (Unit on Cabinet Officers) Par 
15. Here’s Morgan (Biography of popular radio : ; 
on Popular Radio Comedians) n Rdn) (Un 
16. Man Who Lived in a.Whale (Adventure 
ture at Sea) ) 
It is important to remember that the use of an 
for judicious selection and its supervised administration, 
May I conclude by noting. that the use.of the current periodical 
in the slow class has proved a vitalizing force for the following 
reasons: 


l. As am ever new source of varied reading materials adapted to the in. 
terests and abilities of slow students. Coe 


lly Rose’, 


A 


2. As the basis for a more flexible approach to the whole problem of the 4 


Slow student in so far as it lends itself to the multiple activities of unit 
planning (research, discussion, writing, application, etc.) —this, in con- 
trast to the limited possibilities of most of the technical reading texts 
now in vogue. . 


3. As a challenge to the development of reading interests, in preference - 


to a mere preoccupation with techniques and skills. a a 
Dora S. BARMACK Straubenmuller Textile High Schoo! 


FOR WHOM IS EDUCATION REAL? o 4 
According to the article* written by Edward Reich, education pr 
not real for the students of secondary schools. I would like to ` 
that it is just as unreal for the students of the junior high a 
For years we have realized this ; yet very little has been ia 
remedy this situation. 


. — i esent 
According to statistics, approximately 20 percent of the PF 


lege educa- 


e ree 
tion. What will be done for the other 80 percent? More than 


ople 
fourths of the latter will leave school after the 4th term. ore 
are 16 or 17 years of age. Their sole desire is to earn m° i 
be self-sufficient. 


* High Points, May, 1947, p. 38. ti a 
46 . 


) (Unit on Adven- : 


y magazine calls 


as 





pecome i 


“Wh UMERS, Education has done very little f 
What 


xX 


y 15 EDUCATION REAL? 





has the junior 

Wh ful citizens Ot ‘ard 

put knowing no Frenchmen or Spaniards, the graduates 
ish, 

or Span” tical va oe 

find no eS A but after their adolescent curiosity has been sati- 

of thing further is done about it. 

ate , ‘ 
i ction f k i 

a a students consider their education successful if they 

dd accurately a column of numbers. The most utilitarian 


thematics is to see that the grocery clerk is honest. 


matics. 
are able to a 
function of ma 


Even this has very little significance today, because most cash regis- 


ters do the adding for the clerk. 


SCIENCE AND THE VACUUM. Science seems to be-the big- 


gest stumbling block to the adolescents’ progress. No one cares what- 
may be the composition of air. We don’t teach Ohm’s law, but | 
Archimedes’ principles get a big play. After being graduated from 


a junior high school, a’student should know why a battleship floats. 
For years science teachers have bellowed about practical examples. 
All have agreed that principles should be minimized and that stu- 
dents should know how things about us operate and function. Un- 
doubtedly this is in the right direction, but-it also has its abuses. For 
example, many teachers show-how an electric motor operates a 
street car; yet New York City has practically eliminated all surface 
cars! We show how vacuum cleaners work, demonstrating the use - 
of decreased air pressure. But underprivileged students do not have 
* vacuum cleaner at home and are not interested in its use. 
B after case may be cited. John Doakes, the junior ; 
iis ‘nt, eventually becomes so befuddled that he wants 
v world—the world of business. - 


CONS 


o enter 2° 


a that all men are 
rect] should we do?” The answer lies in the a ie oie 


‘de. OT indirectly producers and consumers. ed. The 
“re . ne ledger, skills and techniques are a oe it, Asa 
: learning Process is rapid, because a JO cheated. They have 


lean being 

e m z i 
to learn ple en individuals are constantly figent® i aking pur- 
finding two unknowns in an 


quation. : 47 


jue in these studies. They are given a background 


a` 


or this individual. ` 


high school done to have these individuals - 
f a democracy? It has taught them French ` 


af 


to mathematics is “we-never could get mathe- — 


igh school 
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Considering all the above conditions, I felt that gener 
was an excellent course for college Preparation, but wa 
for the average or slow learner. Eo 


S Wastefy 


A NEW COURSE. I felt that we ought to provide a ¢ 
which students have the opportunity to discuss frankly the 
purchases made throughout their lifetime. I know the critic; 
these people are too young to be consumers. Actually, 
‘differently. The child asks for an article and the par 
it. Many times, the parent is no better qualified as a 
sumer than is his offspring. > 

With this in mind, I evolved a course of study which would meet 
the needs of the average or slow learner. With the approval of Dr. 
Maurice U. Ames and my immediate supervisors, this plan was put 
into effect and has functioned successfully for the past year, : 

The objects of the course are to train students to make sensible pur- 
chases, to be scientifically critical of advertising, and to protect them- 
selves against high pressure salesmanship and dishonest merchants. 


Various 


Sm that 
Parents know 


sensible con- 


Individual differences, social and. economic standards altered many i 
conclusions. The reader should understand that this course runs 
parallel to the general science syllabus now in use. The following 


topics were presented. 


9A 
AIR 
composition 
properties of gases found in air 
fire prevention 
air pressure 


A minimum amount of information for general knowledge. , 


WATER 


composition 

purification 

water pressure 
Emphasis upon water in relationship to our health. -< 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


48 


incandescent lights 

fluorescent lighting 

argon and neon advertising signs 
sealed-beam headlamps 
sodium-filled lights 
mercury-vapor lamps 


ourse. in z 


ent purchases _ 


ember, 1947) > $ f l 





oR WHOM IS EDUCATION REAL? 
F 


infra-red and ultraviolet lamps 
-ray | l 
aieri tubes 
To have the students understand 


what the Co s 2 
heir everyday experiences. Y come in contact with in 
the 


~- 


watches—movements and cases 
lloys 
14K gold—18K gold 
white gold ’ 
gold-filled 
gold-plated 
stainless-steel backs 
rolled-gold plated . 
1/20—14KGF or plated 
differences between American and S 
replacement of parts 
reputations of well known names 
contracts 
Installment purchases ve 
and comprehension of contracts. 


COSTUME JEWELRY 
composition 
original design 
Mass production 
handmade versus machine-made articles 
simulated gems vs. rare gems 
glass substitutions 
synthetic stones 
cultured pearls 
Simulated pearls 
Matched pearls ; > ak t 
Millions of dollars per year are spent foolishly in “om 
C LOTHIN G i 
differences between costly clothing and cheaper a 
abeling 
Wool—cotton—rayon content 
Virgin wool 
reprocessed wool 
Teused wool 
by-products of wool 
lanolin 
floor wax; shoe polish 
beauty preparations 
yarns | 


Weight ~ 49 


wiss movements j 


rsus cash; carrying charges; complete reading 


~ 


i 
i 
J 
, 
a 
% 
g 
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RAS strength 
WONT material 
Vew and sponging processes 
QO 
BCI 


VRS 
Nendallored button holes n 
tanrddine<cut versus individual-cut clothes 
mule threads . 
Snia of pockets 

Deas 
rayon and acetate linings 
care of Attines 


/ 


Sia sake. 
Fat We Py . - 
came products 
bicie laws 
sxe ant quality 
mea of U.S. before a grade ` 
— = 4 if t = 7 y 


T 


{ 


Face Fod and Drug act 
D A ; 
Crosnvention of the law 

Sie. yie shold understand quality, 


COT OMOLILES . 
yet fea of driving a car 
wise, tA a toiecycle engine 
YHA A NEW cat 
wih Hh a sk cheat 
karah f a = range 
phaty fn Aying a Car 
= hy Pra (he students with the most common 


MN ATH 
inde weather Indeuments 
ao weather atleota man 


“UGG 


Aaah imila 


size, and helpful labeling of g 


ine 
American machin 
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vember 1947) FOR wHOM 


The sadents should have sufficient knowledge to obtain dollar for = 40 
or aah 





pot water, hot air, steam heat - 
es of fuels conditioning 
efrigeration—ait con 
coal 
oil patat | 
gas e 
insulations | 
rock wool F 
fiber glass 
asbestos 
weather stripping 
caulking 
construction of a home 
fireproofing TE | 7 
-mortgages—amortizations - ~ sl 


To assist the students to purchase homes and understand the problems. 


involved. 


FOOTWEAR - 
price 
durability 
types of leather = 
lasts aoe ag 
weatherproofing 
tanning processes -- 
- Styles 


FUR CLOTHING 
-dyeing 
Substitution of furs 
incorrect labeling 
durability 
Prices 


degree of 
wa 
Styles rmth 


nylon 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woo] k 


Ra ULTy A 


dish 


DVERTISING 


esentiat > of merchants 

added information withheld il type 
charges written or printed in very sma ae inst 
© complement this study, a program sala 


i ` 
Wa P PNET I ee a Ma Rai es ae ee 


è 
o terres a 
Táil 

iaa 


a A. a 


4 ’ 
Pee = 


Pere = 
ite oaea Be ea 


Pe aR. od 
TOSS eer ete eee 


ape. = 


$ 
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films) 
MAGNESIUM | 
Bureau of Mines Experimental Station 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND APPLIANCES 
From Now On GE Company . 

Magic of Fluorescence GE Company 
Television RCA - 

Exploring with X-ray GE Company 


REFRIGERATION AND FOOD 
As Always GE Company À 
Chicken of the Sea Van Camp Sea Food Company 
New Foods Make the News YMCA ) 


AUTOMOBILE 
American Miracle GM Corporation 
Horse Sense vs. Horse Power AAA 


Making a V-type Engine Bureau of Mines Experimental Station 
Stop that Car AAA i 


L HOUSING 


m me 
> wr g 


r 


Prefabrication with Plywood 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Brick and Stone M asonry 

Structural Clay Products Institution 


Design and Construction of Three Small Houses 
F.H.A r 


Fabricating the Western Pines 
- Western Pines Association 


a 


SHOES 


Leather Belgium Information Center 
Story of Leather Tanners Council of America: 


CLOTHES 


Botany Clothes the Nation YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
Facts About Fabrics Dupont | 


What Shall I Wear? Chicago Board of Education. 

Woolen Yarns GE Company 

Irish Linen Irish Linen Guild 

Personal Investment Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Morrie B, DANIELS 


ARTHUR S, SOMER’ 252 Brooklyn 


52 


NT 
hi. 


194 i | 


. ane tools. 
Junior High Schoo 


i? v EAN ~ = 9 a. > 


` use an alternative procedure.” 





A IS FOR ATOM 


metropolitan newspapers recently reported an ex- 
One of Lad York plumber had with the Bureau of Standards in 


š € 
erience a 


Was for cleaning out clogged drain pipes. 
acid § 


eplied: “The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is indis- 
p oT corrosive residue is incompatible with metallic 
ut é; , s ; 


; 3 


The happy plumber replied he was glad the bureau agreed with 
n he bureau, intent on spoiling the taxpayer’s pipe dream, came 
back with: “We cannot assume responsibility for the production of 
ric and noxious. residue with hydrochloric acid and suggest you 
- When the plumber still appeared blissfully unaware of the bureau's 
true advice, the flustered bureaucrat finally exploded: “Don’t use 
hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the pipes.” 

Unless Washington stops its circumlocutions, some Congressman 
will have to ask for an investigation of the English language, obvi- 


ously a most desirable step if it can uncover the culprit who is sub- 
verting our American plumbers. A collateral result of such an 


investigation might even be the publication of a New English Primer 


to keep step with the philological eruptions that plague our mother 
tongue almost daily, | 


: men who first split the atom were hardly less timorous a 
© mischievous soul who first split the infinitive. The ae 
from the latter event can still be heard around. The ott ‘Special 
S even reached our courts, where a justice of the a peremp- 
tory S Challenged a prosecutor on the use of or vill “some 
haya pa eMbtorily is a terrible word,” the Juris Submit some 
ve ê ulty sp elling it. . Many. can’t pronounce it. 
Other Word.” | hel of the shades 
we Prosecutor was nonplussed. Invoking the dn’ work either. 
p; Oke, Blackstone and Mr. District Attorney ether and came 
tba e three learned judges put th eir 
they th a word that opened a new era 19 a adly, decisi 
luio nounced, “peremptorily means another atom 
Thi. r absolute, Final is final.” An 
DRS are not much better in Engl 


The gentleman wrote that he had found hydrochloric 
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HIGH POINTS [Noy 
nant writer to the Times complained about a new and « 
word which he claimed had “sullied the dispatches of o 
most distinguished generals,” the word being “‘beach-h 
writer went on to say: “It is certainly not English, an 
sense, either. The phrase tete-du-pont, or bridgehead, ha 
meaning and a respectable ancestry.. May I suggest (if 
is wanted) beach-hold, on the analogy of Stronghold.” 
The writer to the Times was at least spared the ultimate apoplectic © 
fit which would most certainly have come to him had he been Present 
at a Hollywood story conference on the filming o 
they announced; “peremptorily means deadly, decisive, final, con- 
The Secret Life of Walter Mitty during which Samuel Goldwyn. | 
was reported to have said of the first draft of the story: “I. doy; 
like it. It’s altogether too blood and thirsty.” 
“Every Tom, Dick and Harry is named William,” 


But to whom can the lexicographer sitting in his uneasy chair 


‘Mongrel’ 
ne of our 
ead.” 

S a definite 


- write? If we shared the Britisher’s indignation, could we write to 
_ the President of the United States, a man almost as important as the - 


editor of the Times of London? What would that limpid purist = i 
ings’s little IEF - 


think of our presidents if he were to read E. E. Cumm 
‘poem : 


the first president to be loved by his 


Ea 


ember, 1947) ie | | 


a new word 


f James Thurber’s i i 


Or his complain that ¢ E 


bitterest enemies is dead | | i tae 


the only man woman or child who wrote 


a simple declarative sentence with seven grammatical 
errors “is dead” i 
he’s 


“dead” 


if he wouldnt have eaten them Yapanese Crabs 
somebody might hardly never not have been unsorry, 
: perhaps. | : 

The identity of the president eulogized is unimportant. He ae 
known perhaps more famously for his political and moral errors, 
rather than his grammatical ones. - ratic 

It’s very likely that our plumber, once he gets over the eget 
hotfoot handed to him by that Washington Vizitelly, will try ae 
to the Secretary of the Interior in re: Alaska and our Eskimo ee 

e may be moved to write that letter following a session 
something like this: 


ton 2 
“And John wasclothed bighumpanimal hair and hadabelto 
54 i 


i 
i 


a ee 


m aam 


ston of dissap probation and he knew his performance had fallen fiat, 


M ttamed thatwhich- 


0 ; and beesno 
AIS por d dideat insectsthatjump ans 
n an 


eol ight inform 

an learned Secretary mig! 

pees phical nightmare, fne the Inupiat of the King James 
is the ip rei cr John was clothed with camel’s hair, 

him, Mar 3 


se loing id eat locusts and 
version O girdle of skin about his loins; i pa Edik PET a 
“ sot P Jf that re > yae English, there’s 
wild jati een beer = ea ivigaimatigiluatagikpin, 
hardly a eae Eskimo uses for our “‘well please ee es 
palace the mainland for awhile; Columbia University . 
Let us return to course under the impressive title of “The 
Me newer ommaan" The course will confine itself 
kee ‘ the reasons why adolescents crave a secret, personal 
P 


vocabulary. Parents may also begin wondering why their future ` 


presidents go about mouthing such classic T ak ee! mn 
heel came up to me and tried to mooch a skin. But Ip aye apa 
and needled him with double-talk. Finally I gave him the Mr d ca 
he knew he’d laid an egg.” But this time the kids have respecta a 
on their side because Webster’s New International Dictionary, secon 
edition, includes all the italicized words in its New Words Section. 
The actual Webster definitions of these words transform the same 
Passage into: 


“So this conte 


mptibly mean-spirited scoundrel came up to me and 
tried 


to cadge a dollar. But I assumed a completely pea 
countenance and vexed him by repeated gibes, using a type © of 

t to all appearances is meaningful but is actually 7 a 
sion Gnd unintelligible-verbiage, I finally gave him a jeering expres 







>% you takes your choice. If you're not an icky you ll a i, 
"stor hep version. If an atom splinter has got into your a wolf, q 
You'll even bother to look up jive and alligator, — rset i 3 
“rouse and googol. The last term, by the way, Wi iE is 

Millar to your pride and joy no matter how deep in? “b= wei 

un Y be, Googol, your next Webster’s will tell you, esii to his 

> followed by a hundred ciphers! The word was sugg rak Ae 

precocious uncle-mathematician by a little boy me ey n kane 
“sed ‘googol would be a good name.” The mathem: baby being 

already Spawned “googol-plex” on “googol, the new 


SS 
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i HIGH POINTS [November, 19 
- something a lot larger than its parent—if you need ti nw: fig. e 
before March 15. anything like it 
_ If English still seems to be the easiest language in th 
you, give some sympathy to the millions throughout the 
are trying to learn the language from pre-atomic textbo 
atomic age. Forgive him his transgressions if the Japan 
man on the Pacific Coast paints a sign “Sudden Service.” Op th 
Chinese student in America who confesses, “J love your Aifierinig 
sayings, especially the one that goes: ‘Blindness, insanity, 
translation, of course: “Out of sight, out of mind.” Or th 
pediatrician who advertises: “Specialist for the Decease of 
matched by the Chinese apothecary’s: “False Eyes and D 
. ing Inserted by the Latest Methodists.” ti 


The ultimate in the Orientation of the English language could 
__well be the editorial which appeared in a Siamese newspaper: 


© world to 
World who 
Oks in this 
ese garage- 


e Japanese 
C hildren,” 
ntal Plumb- 


very 


“The News of English we tell the latest. Writ in perfectly style and. e 


most earliest. Do a murder get commit we hear and tell of it. Do a 


d 


one been to college and writ like Kipling and the Dickens.” 


Obviously there’s nothing like a college education. One is led to 


_ conjecture on what a Bombay youth could have done with this letter 
`. had he been able to “writ like the Dickens”: Z 


“I beg to state,” he wrote, “that I am in very uncomfortable 
_ circumferences being the soul support of my fond brother’s seven 
issue Konsisting of three adults and four adultresses.” 


The non-English-speaking Occident is not doing so well either 
with Mr. Churchill’s favorite lingo. When the American forces 
tried to introduce baseball to the French,a great deal of verbal exe 
planation was in order. If the following ever gets to Ebbets Field 
in Brooklyn, the impact may be even greater than that caused by 
Leo Durocher’s debut there several years ago: ; 

“The ground of play is a square disposed diagonally (called the a 
mond) with the lines going from the principal corner to the adjacen 
angles, prolonging themselves as far as the extremities of the field Pe 
by the game. Each angle of the square (diamond) calls himself base. in 
base principal calls himself home-plate, and the others, successively 
going from right to left, premiere base, deuxieme base, troisieme base. « > - 

“The catcher (attrapeur) holds himself behind the homeplate (the ae 

Principal) and he ought to seize the balle each time that she is Pio 

by the pitcher. Each base has his guardian. One has in this way a an 

baseman, the second baseman, the third baseman. Between the secon 





96 


4) 


4 first appear 
” Western : 


mighty chief die, we publish it, and in borders of somber. Staff has each 





finds himself the shortstop (le bloquer). The three base- 
n 


asec Nardiens d D, be 
sa (les trols SS ne balles batted by the team adverse to the interior 
r 


for function a They call themselves infielders.” 
diamon 


mail {| themselves infielders. . . .” reminds many a fan of 
j: “similar he was tempted to say when watching wartime 
ethin 


-tentally, the Essai du Baseball quoted from, which 
= fen scl Views of Sport written by Red Smith 


. the New York H erald-Tribune (February 26, 1947), is far more 
In 


A complicated than the excellent and very lucid exposition of baseball 


that appears in the Encyclopedia Britannica. l 
Sixteen years ago, before the fall of the atom, T. S. Eliot, while 


- examining a similar situation, had this to say concerning what must 


be done: 


` 


“But in truth Dryden and Donne are both highly natural; and the 


merit of both is to have established a natural conversational diction 


instead of a conventional one. Each effected a revolution of the 


kind which has to occur from time to time, which will have to occur 


4 „ 38ain in nearly measurable time, if the English language is to retain 
-its vigour,” 


The revolution is long overdue. The English language, however, 


Judging from the few eruptions reported, is not only retaining its 
“gor, but also its rj 


an evolution, with 
he linguistic front. 
"8 condition of pur 

a time William E 


++. he 
sche 


spasmodic.outbursts of guerrilla warfare along 
For some people the English language reached 
est crystallization somewhere about 1483. At 
axton was reported to have said: 

comprehended hys mater in sort quyck and hye sentences 


quence Pyked Stayn of sentence uttered by crafty and me L 
that, exo. of Geoffrey Chaucer. In all honesty it must he a ran 
little o Rt for the spelling, the English language has produce =! 
3 Chane. 2S Clear and intelligible as Caxton’s stricture, ma p 
Eliot cer s works in the conversational diction so MEn'Y Pp 


ang Many. others. 


hoo thing is certain. The change will not cob oe pi 
ols, the citadels of our pre-atomic, ossified English language. 


AMUEL BECKOFF Queens Vocational High School 


7 


es bases) and the shortstop (le bloquer) have- 


gor. Mr. Eliot’s revolution may more likely be- 


ing the § Prolyxte castyng away the chaf of superfluyte and shewy- z 
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CLASSES FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN l. 


_ In his recent radio address opening the present School yea 
Jansen said that one of the problems facing the New York ce ass 
00 


system is the education of the Spanish-speaking children. Thousands 
S Š 


of Puerto Ricans have come to this city in the past few thontks 
many more will be arriving. They come' from a country with and 
economic conditions in the hope of finding better living conditions 


~ here. They are arriving by plane and bus, by boat and train, — 


In spite of their desire to raise their standard of living whole 
families arrive only to find that they must share apartments wi e 
relatives in slum areas. Aunts, uncles and cousins now here are 
willing to harbor their relatives’ children, but soon discover that the 


rising cost of living makes it almost prohibitive to give them decent- 


food, clean living conditions and a wholesome family life. Puerto 


Ricans, hearing of the wealth of goods available to us, send their ~ 


children to New York City. | 


These youngsters come to a strange environment with no money,. ži 
a language difficulty and no security. They roam the streets after 7 
school hours because all the adults in the family are working. Boys - 
and girls often share quarters with other children who are total =} 


strangers to them. The home is crowded; the community is a slum 
' area with no recreational facilities on hand. Many of them become 
still more confused because they are shunted back and forth from. 


one family to another either because they cost too much to support 


or because they can be used to increase the relief allotment receive 


from the city. They are transferred from one school to another and. j 


never become emotionally or educationally secure. , 
This is just a background sketch of the Spanish-speaking pupika 
“we are getting in our schools. This influx of new peoples differs 
from other immigration waves because these are A 
although so many of them cannot speak English. W 
to teach them the American way of life and to ma 
citizens of them. The first problem we face is the lan can 
These children must learn how to speak English before a 
learn other subjects and, since they resume the use of Fait 
soon as they leave the classroom, our job is that much more ® 
his prob- 


e have the duty 
ke good, active 
guage barrier: 


OUR SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. We were faced with th! 
lem in our school in the East Bronx a year ago. Miss ‘Alice 


58 





Inthe English classes, the pupils are taugh 


oan understanding of the language, they are placed in a regular class 


merican citizens p 


v. Me 





CHILDREN ee 


SPEAK! N ed enrollment of non-English 


ANISH ; aw the increas 


mick © r principa y i d that the. upward enrollment trend would ie 
Cor children, 1% ed the need for special classes for these pupils. - 


continue, and r gon Ta formed one special class. By. the spring 1e- 
er , ; 


jn Septe™ ded three classes and this September our enrollment has 
term we NE pn ‘Js with more than 40 new admissions in less than 
creased to ] n the records of these pupils disclosed an educa- _ 
a ane A chec rom those who have had no training at 
tional ba 


d varying f ; TRS 
CETT a te i others who have had the required schooling 


“tit | . 
all alare is Puerto Rico. Since ours is a Junior High School, 
for = these pupils into their proper chronological age class and 3 
pols them within that class according to their background of = 
knowledge. E : 

There are two primary purposes kept 1 


n mind with these groups. 
t the basic essentials of _ 
d written. When they have achieved . 


i ' 
ENAS aN ata aaa 


the English language, both oral an 


and follow the regular program. In the social studies classes, the 
pupils are given a background knowledge of American customs, 
government, history and geography, so that they may become better 
citizens. The work of all of these special groups is correlated with - 
the regular program and integrated among themselves. 


eS eee ees 
ELEY te ea cng y= 
s " 


A 
“ a) 
her aa a PRSES 
w =e : A a 


r~ 


i a s 
in aed RT pt hay em, 






METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ENGLISH. `The basic text 
books used in the English classes are Learning the English Lan- 
guage, Books I, II, and III published by Houghton Mifflin. Teachers 4 
puides are provided with these books. To help give e e i 
racxground of understanding of the problem, we ust Baste ei x 
"d Its Uses by I. A. Richards and published by We W: Norton nat 
“mpany and Learning Basic English by Richards and ye lish 
Published by the same company. The Pocketbook of Basc a 
Y Richards and published by the Pocketbook Company; an y 
dreng’ books ane. used as supplementary materials. m 
Courses offered by the Board of Superintendents this T cae, 
Ho, e niversity are being given this semester to study 
v 


ĉr, we have been doing this work the Junior High Ve 


Study in the field and no books written for > R 
choo] level, ‘Gee od an a ‘hse been doing an — : å a i 
ork while relying upon their ingenuity and backgroun w He 

: A Te 


for a year with no course | 
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HIGH POINTS (November, 19 
We have also received many helpful suggestions from Mr, P nei. 
Schneider. NEED te 
Our main approach in teaching method is to.treat En 
foreign language for these children and to use some of th 
employed by teachers of foreign languages. The pupils 
a basic vocabulary of everyday things with which 


glish as 4 | 
e methods 
begin with 


Opics become 
ten and oral 
understanding 


the bases for vocabulary lists. Although both writ 
English are studied, there is a greater emphasis on 
and expression in the oral field. 

Our teachers have developed many devices for their work. The 
have hand-made flash cards of everyday items for recoghition ae 
drill, pictures and scrapbooks for vocabulary lists and illustrations 
phonic drills for pronunciation. Spelling bees, games, riddles and’ 
clocks add interest and variety. Everyday scenes like going to the 
store or the bank, etiquette at a party or on a visit are re-enacted in. 


the classroom. Some of the teachers use such devices as stars or com-__ 


mendations for those girls who speak English only during the day- 


or a system of checks and crosses for those pupils who slip back. ` = 


into Spanish. 


i Seasonal posters, either commercial or original, are used as a basis A 
_ for descriptive composition. Letters to former friends and pupils 


who have returned to Puerto Rico make the pupils proud of their 


` own progress. The use of English synonyms for definitions instead 


of the Spanish translation increases oral and written vocabulary. 
Show-and-tell periods, radio programs, assembly programs, movies 
and anything with which the child comes into contact are utilized for 


"oral expression and written composition. The pupils take pride in 


their ability to express themselves in their new language when they 
tell of their past life in Puerto Rico, their customs and their trips 
to this country. | 

As soon as they are capable of pronouncing the words and under- 
Standing the meaning, the pupils learn The Star S pangled Banner, 
the Pledge to the Flag, the Preamble to the Constitution. When they 


h i 


the 7A, 7B, 8A and 8B grades. We use a differentiated curric 


ave acquired a sufficient working knowledge of English, the children 
are introduced to the literature of the grade. 
Because of the large non-English-speaking population in ou 


munity, we had enough pupils to form one special class in pw 


r com- 


: e 
for these grades so that pupils do not repeat work in going from 0” 


60 








4 ith ” outline. of 
y 


; they cea se 
_ contact. From that point, school, home and community t y come in 





i 
’ 


NG CHILDREN 





_spEAKI 


cpANISH At the end of each semester teachers in charge of 
a : ie teachers who will get that class the following 
pf resent t the work they have covered, the progress 


ade and. suggestions for individual needs and at- 


te , 

she pupils er] this work the procedures of the new program of 
tention. itudin group work and individual attention and prog- 
education, 
ress, are 


basic essentia i 
of reading guidance unti 


used. When pupils have advanced sufficiently beyond the | 


tials of vocabulary and speech, they are given a program 
i 1 they can be placed in a regular class. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. The basic textbooks used in social studies — 
are Little History of the U. S. and Little Geography of the U. Sis 
both by Pyne and published by Houghton Mifflin. We received per. ás 
mission from Mr. Schneider to obtain the following materials from. - 
the Federal Government for supplementary use :— . 

1. Home study course in English and government 

2. Our constitution and government 

3. Simplified edition of our constitution and government 

4. The Day Family, Books 1 & 2 

5. The Gardeners Become Citizens, Books 1 & 2 B 

6.. On the Way to Democracy, Books 1 & 2 | | 

1. The Rights of the People, Books 1 & 2 kF { 
en are excellent pamphlets, which help to prepare the girls for — | 

r future role as citizens of our country. 
Ja teh of our pupils come to us with only a skele Io e 4 
which the ited States, we use only those parts of the ree" id knowl- L 
y can absorb. We expand our program into 4 


rip Our country in the attempt to fill in that missing background. . 


me oF this history is presented in a factual story-telling for Í 
a Story of Abraham Lincoln and the Gettysburg » holidays 
ance, are correlated with the work in English. Coming 


ey ; 
ents motivate further lessons. 


; ctions of 

Ba seventh year topic is the United States ps miar 

e Dement, its powers; duties, and peas and the begin- 

ning, aration of Independence, the Bill of aaa phy is con- 

ia y founding of America. United states e” ii rest of the 
ered in broad outline form and in its relation to 


be 
"icas and the rest of the world. 
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In the 8A grade social studies concerns itself with th 
history of the United States, its growth, development hs a‘ ov 
while concentrating on a few of the highlights, Geogra ote 
divisions and natural resources and beauty spots of the Unit ir 
are included in this grade’s work. The pupils are, also cas 

-over-all picture of Latin-American geography and the maoe S 
of those countries with ours. - © relationship 

The 8B grade considers the contributions of the various sone 

-cultures and people to the development of the United States. i 
l » W1 





tions, 
sub- 
tates 


immigration as the starting point, and the geography of the ma ; 


from which these people came. 


SUMMARY. Although English and social studies are the core of 
the curriculum of our Basic English classes, the groups follow a 
regular card program and travel from room to room during the da 

for their different subjects. In as many cases as possible, we try 4 


_ practical arts. . - 


These special classes have an opportunity to meet other girls of 
their grade during club periods, health education programs, assembly 


eliminates a feeling of isolation or segregation, since the students do 


7" a E 


these pupils a better chance to become acquainted with our customs 
and habits, : 
Our principal difficulty has been to find material suitable for these 
classes. There seems to be a wealth of material available on the 
adult level, but little or no material for pupils of the junior high 
school age. Simple English appears in books on an interest level too 
immature. If the interest level is right, the vocabulary is too difficult. 
Therefore, improvisation has been the order of the day. 
JEANETTE FLICKER 3 


TIS TIME TO DRESS UP OUR SCIENCE COURSES 
Did you ever pick berries? Isn't it true that you attacked the 
bush in the field regardless of the quality and quantity of berries y 
he vine? You were content to get started. You sweated it out x 
lard way; then to your pained surprise you stumbled finally aons 


EET. ` 


1947) 


er-all 


Siven an. 


use teachers who can speak Spanish to teach these classes: mathe- , 
matics, science, art. They go to sewing and homemaking for the 


periods, visual instruction, music appreciation. Such programming _ 


not sit in class groups at these various assemblies. It also gives ` 


Junior High School 60, Bron* | 





4 





q 
Pio 
. ‘ Ea 
6 ten k Å, Be j “ š ) a OE 
ETATE bi tet ee. a en T 
nE R N ANET Bee GR er GL 
“A we 


RE Ee P me 


(S iy E 
scl ; yines 


ments. Hence 


` patch (the prescribed curriculum) an 


cael fe begging to be plucked. 
nı Juscious berries 
u — for not exploring the entire field frst. 
berate yon A better crop would have been yours at — 


‘ t . o to pic 
pı n inning 

ng ime and energy: 
y 


y PATCHES. Unfort 
t of us pounce Upon ~ 
os ckings} someti 


unately, all life’s activities are like. 
the first berry patch in life content 
that. pi mes, without even peering into the 
. eager | 
with the ™ 
Promised Land. i 
Now, what has al ; 
ing Up the courses 1n science 


this nostalgic moralization got to do with dress- 
? Simply this. The T science 

. j Regents sea of circumscribed require- 
ane — = ions “waste” on the niceties of science, 
rical background, latest theories, advances, and un- 
material far more interesting and important 
fic pabulum. Any scientific excursion from 
nce teacher attacks the first berry 
and considers it an educational 


‘triumph to complete the term’s work and get 100% of his classes to 
pass the Regents examinations. I’ve had this chesty feeling of satis- 


such as the histo 


than the prescribed scienti 
‘the beaten path is verboten. The scie 


~] faction, but, believe me, it never compares with the feeling the stu- 


- dents get after trying the procedure I want to suggest for considera- 
tion, | l 


Site OPERANDI. A few days after the term has begun, I 
yp on the demonstration table a few projects—the kind you have 
-en at the Museum Science Fairs. A graduated cylinder with a 
Ai edge is exhibited. I quickly and neatly cut off the cylinder by 
nent = an electrical jig. The folks sit up and make a 
class ¢ ext by flipping a switch and turning knobs, I can . jer 
p the illuminated atomic structure of most of the common © a 
en IT neutrons, electrons, and protons. Next by flicking a ner 
'n an optical box the class sees a donkey. 1 then shov 


adrge : : 5. 
mah ad colored crystals. A word about their growth a e a 
Next the students with the resolve to make bigger insecticides 
Vitamin On someone to mention the most pomp aE ei 
» Plasti hipit these 1 2 
tureg with c, or rubber substance. I exhib ` oden beads, 


ete, 

io models made from tinker toys, buttons, Some one will 
: à S. Da 

time the youngsters have shifted E NA, students ike 


vari 
ably ask, “Who made these?” I answer, 
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you!” Then I throw these questions at them. “Wh 
one need to get into any decent college?” “How many ¢ 

~ little extra credit to qualify?” “How many would like to est Uld use a 
from 1 to 10 points tacked on to the final mark in this anywhere 
They catch on very quickly that making some pro Subject p» 
extra credit. I now explain the rules. 

Rules | , 

l. Projects are entirely voluntary. 

2. The student chooses his own project, preferab] 
major interest in college work. Thus, the`fut 
struct a model of an important sulfa drug and 
last atom. Naturally, an essay on the histori 
these miracle healers is a required concomitant. 


3. Projects are to be submitted a week before the 
marking period. - 


at avera e do 


y in the field of his 
Ure doctor will con. 


end of the final 


. Credit is assigned, from 1 to 10 points depending upon the in- 
génuity, time, and research spent in completing the project, 7 

5. Consultation with the teacher is imperative. This tak 
regular periods so that no classroom time is spent. 


STRAWS FOR SCIENTIFIC BRICKMAKING. Since very few 


students can initiate projects themselves, the teacher must come to - 


the rescue. Every teacher worth his scientific salt has a collection 
of diagrams, circuits, projects, pictures of devices, processes, etc., 


which he has accumulated for years. Sources, to mention but a few,. 


are: the science classroom, Science Teacher, Science Observer, Sci- 
entific American, The Teaching Scientist, Bakers Analyst, Popular 
Science, School Science and Mathematics, Popular Mechanics, Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education, many pamphlets, texts, encyclopedias, etc. 


MATERIALS. You will be astounded at the ingenuity used by 
your students in making the same project. One will use plastics: 
another, papier maché; another, leather, wood, metal, or clay, $0 a 
each job is interestingly different from another project. One student 
will spin his metal on a lathe to form the shell of:a blast furnace, 


while another will use moth balls and candy gum drops for molecular 


Structures, 


és À 
ALL THUMBS.” While it is important to have students oe 

their ideas in concrete form, there are some pupils who a rest 

given other incentives for developing a greater and. broader ra 

64 


ject Lives them 3 


enjoy it to the yery _ 
cal development of 


es place after 


er 





ais 





- undertake one of the three extracurricular activities. 


` the thought) is une 








a ‘seference mentioned in 

ay choose any T 1 
mH in the library. All choices must be 
E tudents may choose the same 


two st l 
il om ad outline completely one third, a half, 


book, page by Page depending upon the diff- 
d. Or, the student may choose any topic 
» and abstract all material related to chlorine from 
S tracts OT similarly approved literature for the past 

a pan of course, involves a search of the literature in the 
five years. ’ ; 


entral library—but its worth it. 
C 


students 
science b 


0 e 


ill ask, “Why all the 
ATISTICS. Pragmatic teachers will ask, 
ve a many students will undertake this anyway?” My 


answer is simply this. First, only one period of the term has been | 


‘wasted.’ Secondly, from one sixth to one half of a class will 


damor for two jobs, a request which I do not honor. 7 I’ve had 
excellent results even while teaching in a so-called scholastically poor 


school. In fact, many a mediocre student has cut his scientific teeth l 


on a good project. i 


SUMMARY. It is redundant to offer a panegyric for a plan that 
rn pupils work with their brains and hands, while some even do a 
© research work. While it may be true that bribing pupils (perish 
When. a te thical, I’ll risk that charge. Teachers look aghast 
good ebra mark of 100% is handed to a student as a result of a 
co ities ent Hen don’t need X-ray eyes to detect the smirk when a 
Strife į asks, “How can a student be so perfect?” With so much 
Wi n the world, I refuse to be annoyed. If a 90% or better pupil 
li S time making useful material or search through the 
extr refully abstract a reference book, that student aia 
ore, sone Points even if the total mark becomes 100%. i E 
i wa the student tackles the problem he likes best an ts ~ : 
at is m Pace, there is small wonder that many undertake : = 
the ie Ore, the Science Department benefits by these papel 
“Ourse of — Purpose in demonstrating the items 1 


u 5 ni ba 
Tolls anol hear the overtones of excitement when project ri 
“lassmat nd: Each pupil demonstrates his project and — tan 

€’ questions, Its a miniature science fair, Is this PX 
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Many will 
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economical? It certainly is. Only two periods of the-term . 

on it. But after such a flattering endorsement, where js ‘ps Spent 
to this method of dressing up our science courses? Simply i ms 
teacher has his hands full from start to finish; besides, some re The 
just haven't space to store these useful projects ! However, it’, Me 
l trying. As our antiquarian would say, “Audentis Fortuna J 
fortune favors the bold. - ; 
Max EPSTEIN New Utrecht High Schoo! 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 





1947) 


uvat’ Aki 


Here is Thomas Huxley’s definition of a liberal education. Tes 


_ worth reading over several times, worth analyzing and studying: 
“That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been 
$0 trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism 

tt is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine with 
_all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order, 
ready like a steam engine to be turned to any kind of work and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
`~ whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of nature and of the laws of her operation; one 
who no stunted ascetic as full of life and fire but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 


tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty whether of > 


nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself.” 


Thomas Huxley, the great scientist, was a clear and fearless | 


thinker. His well-considered words deserve to be examined. Let's 
_ See what his conception of a liberal education contains: d 

l. 4 WELL TRAINED BODY: A man with a liberal education 
—that is, a cultured man—will have a body cared for and traine 
enough to function effectively. A healthy body is free of morbidity. 
The ideal body is merely a perfect “mechanism which does with eas 
_ and pleasure” that which is required of it. Note how succinctly 
Huxley states the place of physical culture in education. 


2. A CAPABLE MIND: The intellect should be as nearly 35. 


Possible “a clear, cold logic engine.” One should have heat enous 


but it should all be in the heart and none in the brain. Much of of `. 


thinking is hot. Men would not quarrel and grow petua et 


Incoherent if they kept their heads cool and their hearts warm. NO 
66 | 


Worth ~ 





ye 





py CATION 
ay applicabilt 


f 


ty to the men who are now 


Pd e 


g OF KN 


i reserve e e s 
the se inderstood and utilized, enlightens our lives. 
e, 1 


RUT DISCIPLINED EMOTIONS: The cultured 
thout enthusiasms. He is not cold and bored. He 
nd lively appetites. But he is disci- 


’ it iS 
cause I 
„cial heritag 


e e wl 
- ri e strong desires a 
; ed. His passions may be ae ii r ‘o heel” 
plin know their master and “are trained to come to eel at any 
ua The cultured man has as many and as hot passions as a 
A Tiet he is above his passions. He governs them; they do not 
govern him. À i ~; 


5 A MASTERFUL WILL: : The cultured man’s will is strong 


= and tempered. The most marked difference between the gentleman 
|) and the bounder is that the one controls himself and the other 1s 
-f controlled by himself. ` | 


6. A TENDER CONS CIEN CE: This is the latest product in 


f evolution. It’s the ethical sense, the feeling of a difference between 


might and wrong and the conviction that'this is all important in. our- 
~ human relationships, 2 i 


i l. AESTHETIC CAPACITY : The net result of a liberal educa 
a x to transfer the satisfactions over from the body to the minh 
° develop in the sense an appreciation of higher values. 


iy Mportant of these is beauty. The field of beauty, where the 


Spirit 
á —_ feeds, is art and nature. 
| thor SENSE OF DECENCY : A sense of decency pA a strons 
- "nee Of uncleanness and disorder mark all gentle folks. 
. 1i- 
a REGARD FOR OTHERS: A regard for others at a ae 
i be altruism is the crowning virtue of any one who lays 
“ral education. , 
hus itn l 
human it appears that the outcome of a liberal educatio 
iit “velopment, , 


Na - 
- THAN LEVINE 


n is complete 


i igh School 
Washington Irving Evening High 


shaping the- | 


| OWLEDGE: Knowledge is essential be- 7 
d by those who have gone before. This - 


Licata 


tive and frisky as a pack of hounds . 


Irpa 
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: ARITHMETIC THROUGH APPLICATIONS » 


In the high schools, we now accept the arithme 
students from the elementary schools and the j 





tic deficiencies of 


i unior high oy 
with resignation. Lack of arithmetic competency 84 ‘schools à 


i i ; of many of the 
pupils was first officially recognized in the early part of World Ws, 
II. At the same time, the war need for arithmetic compet 1 
emphasized the necessity for action. The High School Division a 
took steps to remedy the situation through pr P 
schools. 


A requirement of arithmetic competency 
high school diploma. The “New York Arithmetic Computations 


Test” was developed, and norms were Standardized. The test was 
administered in the high schools; deficiencies of Students revealed 


was established for the 


in the result were then corrected through classes in remedial arith- 


metic, or by other means. The termination of the War has not 
changed the quality of the arithmetic of the pupils entering the high 


“i 


_ arithmetic computation. Hence the attack on the arith 
continues, 


ITIP a 


of “numerical illiterates.” We have vigorously fought the blight by 
the following organization: 


D a 


l. The above arithmetic test is administered to all first term pupils, as 
they will commence mathematics in the second term. i 


2. Students whose grade equivalent in arithmetic is below a certain figure 
(usually about 6.5, but varying for administrative reasons) are assigned 
to remedial arithmetic for the next term. In this course, an attempt H 
made to establish a new foundation in arithmetic. Upon passing this 


course, the student is allowed to proceed with the high school mathe- 
matics, 


p. 


; = in figure 
Students whose grade equivalent in arithmetic is above a certain figu 


(usually about 85), are programmed for the conventional 9th-year 
J mathematics course. 


Those whose grade equivalent in arithmetic lies between 6.5 = a 
are usually assigned to related mathematics. . However, aia 
quotient, reading ability, success in other subjects, and course a 
are also considered in making the decision. 7 


st metic 
Entrants from the junior high school are not given the above ST all 
test, as we have not yet provided any entrance examinations, a” l 


dial arithmetic. 





ocedures in the high ` 


schools, nor has it very much decreased the life need for facility in ` 


metic problem ` 


THE PLAN. At Haaren High School, we have a goodly share | 


$ “sas 
al: em Was dete 


1A E E a 
H APPL 
beginning oí — — cs 
h are studied. 
i y re ragrap age 
eae m ntioned in ad P athematics, Oth year mathematics, g ry 
factor? ogi = or no mathematics. 


| ROUG 
C TH d before the 


are : 
, are prep vious pa 


. = im of the course in reme- 
© a in arithmetic is the aim 0: i i 
Instruction 19 bea in arithmetic is incidental in the Oth-year 
7 api one of the aims. In the course in related 
f the aims is instruction in arithmetic arora 
e O wef e 2 z rts. 
e mara predominantly in the fields of industria : 
dora half-year course of related mathematics, the conten 
However, : Te formula, units of measurement, instruments of 
so induce ensuration formulas for area and volume, and simple 
=p ometric construction. The study described below 
sane mage in arithmetic abili 
om) the amazing progress of the students in arith ty 
n this course in Related Mathematics a 


mathematics ’ 


- PROCESSES. At the beginning of the term of February, 1947, 


Form A of the “New York Arithmetic Computations Test” was 


_ given to five classes in Related Mathematics I. The course was then 


taught by three teachers in the customary fashion. The arithmetic in 


industrial arts applications were utilized in conjunction with the 


arithmetic, The course was not taught merely as an arithmetic 
course, 


mi Forty-one pupils were discharged before the = re 
eginnine or Were absent when Form A was aga : 
Of the Z = ie term, Or were absent at the end of the term. peel’ 

et ove Arithmetic Test was given to the five classes at the i 
and B ac Of the remaining 98 pupils who took both foarte 
Metic M students suffered a decrease in grade equivalent 1n ae 
Excessive ny This fact is explained in some of the col a 
Pupil int absences of the student, and in others by complete a ag 
traging «on owever, the statistics for the 90 students a 

= to the conscientious teacher. 


(arithmetic mean) grade equivalent in aan = 
the beginning of the term-of Related ee oi the 
rmined by Form A. The average at the en ent 
J, as determined by Form B. In one-half year, an 5 


ę 
‘ Average 


context was presented together with all the other topics. Numerous 


fies. ` 
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~ increase of 1.8 years in arithmetic competency was ach 
following chart shows the distribution of these changes: 





Increase in Grade Number of 
Equivalent Students 

O— 4 , | 

pa 0 
1.0—1.4 14 
1.5—1.9 8 
2.0 — 2.4 7 
2.5 — 2.9 i 1 ft 
3.0 — 3.4 5 ; 
35—39 | 4 

g 4.0 or over a, ae oe ; 
; hota". = lige oe 


Before drawing any conclusions, let us review the situation One: 


` hundred thirty-nine pupils entered five classes of Related Mathe- A 
` matics I, under three teachers. Most of these students had arithmetic. 
deficiencies (some had taken the course by choice). A standard .-_ 
arithmetic test was given at the beginning of the term, and a second — a 
form of the same test was given at the end of the term. The term’s. | 


work was devoted to principles of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 
> Presented through practical situations. | 
. Present for both forms of the test, although a number had con- 


siderable absences in the interim. Only eight pupils showed any - 


decrease in arithmetic competency, as revealed by these tests. Ninety 
Pupils had an average grade equivalent of 6.7 in arithmetic, that is, 
not quite the ability of a 7th grade pupil (of course, many had below 
this figure), The same 90 pupils achieved an average grade-equiva- 
lent of 8.5 at the end of the term. The gain was an average of 1.8, 
or almost two years. 


CONCLUSION S. It may seem that there are insufficient data 


from which to draw scientific conclusions in this case. However, 
that there was an unusual recovery in arithmetic ability is undisputed. 
That the results were accomplished through the medium oF = 
course in Related Mathematics I is also a fact. We believe that the 
use of practical situations was an important factor in the suce™ * 
The arithmetic was presented in a new way, in problems setae 
the students’ interests, | 


70 


ember, 1947) F 


ieved, $ 4 
: The f ‘s better "hit d, the app 


Ninety-eight pupils- were 


In general, there are numerous advantages in teaching porong ae $ 





r. 





sore THEIR OWN TEXTBOOKS 
any W 
THEY „ie 
„al application”: a 
racti a derstanding 


5. 
princ jents are prepare 


tuations. i | F 7 
future situat teachers were Miss Adlerblum, Mr. Lief, and Miss - 


Nore: The three Miss Adlerblum conceived the idea of the survey, 


rman. 
a acting head of the department. 


Ciara G WURMAN, MAURICE NADLER 


THEY WROTE THEIR OWN TEXTBOOKS | 
We have about two hundred seniors who meet with their grade 
adviser, Mr. Walter Barker, twice a week for a course called Occu- 


onal Information. The boys have prepared for several trades: 
etc., and they are keenly 


Haaren High School 


pati e i a e 
electrical, auto mechanical, radio repair, 


interested in the change from school to industry that they will make — 


after graduation. | 
On one occasion, Mr. Barker and I were discussing the course of 
study for these boys and. the need for some book source material. 
We agreed that there wasn’t any textbook that was suitable; most 
textbooks in this field are too general ‘and talk over the heads of our 
boys, who are intensely practical and used to facing real situations. 
In addition, our boys want to talk about their own problems and 
questions which run the broad gamut from how to ask for a date 

to how to ask the boss for a raise. 
a. two teachers reach this point in a conversati 
and nd says, ‘Some day I’m going to write the book et 
© conversation, like the projected book, fades out of memory. 


on, one of them 


a ail AUTHORS. At this point, however, we “ot? 
0 € i ax 
oth of us, “Why not let the boys part put all down in 


so €ir questions, find out answers, an 
Wri q 
“ng So that their own clase and classes that follow can 
“ir introspection and research 
booklet 
that vo ped that the outcome might be a mimeograph ac- 
intl serve as discussion guide for phases of the tem 
San the future senior classes in Occupational In ° t up eagerly 
Bo w Project was broached to the boys and Dy t potieweek an 
j © squirmed professionally at the mention © 71 


ons. First, motivation ‘1s provided. Second, there. -i 
nd hence greater retention of the. general ©. | 
lication of the subject is illustrated, and 
d for greater utilization of the subject in. i 


” oy 
that’s needed, p 
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who always pleaded after-school jobs-when special a Signmente «.. 
given, eagerly joined production committees. oS ments Were 


1947) 


TOPICS. It was decided to produce several cha 


pters 
and Keeping a Job, and the following topics wer on Get 


ting 
) e selected 
search: : a tor 


re- 
How to Choose a Job ` l 


Preparing for the Interview 
Conduct During the Interview 


First Day on the Job EE i 


Relations with Other Employees 

* Good Work Habits "R 

‘Now the real work began of deciding upon specific questions inter ; 
viewing employers and others outside the school, discussing and 
writing the reports in committee, criticizing and correcting reports 
typing the copies, proofreading, mimeographing. There was otk 
for everybody. d 

For several weeks, the boys worked like beavers during class, 
after school, and, since they have no study periods, during part of. 


a 


their lunch period, but they felt that it was worth-while. 


SAMPLES. Finally, the job was completed. We don’t believe that 
any publishing house will ever-want to publish the results because 
B the booklet isn’t a literary gem, but it contains questions that are 
© close to our boys and the practical answers that they learned by 
experience and by asking those who knew. The very language in 
which the work is written is the vernacular and phraseology that 
these average boys know best and understand. : 
Here are some examples to show what we mean: 
S Under topic I, How to Choose a Job, one boy says very simply wa 
How much will you enjoy the work? The satisfaction that you 
get out of a job is one of the important things to remember” 
These simple words of wisdom also appear: “In most cases, kc 
much better to be employed on the job which is your second oF 
third choice, than to sit waiting for your first choice to materialize. 
In some instances, it may be necessary for you to take a job n 
you don’t like, so that you can finance special training which w 
eventually help you get a job in your own field.” 


Some very practical advice is given under Topic II, P reparing for 


the Interview, “Don’t go into an office with a loud gepa it 
a bright blue suit with peg pants, a red tie with a yellow grepa 


72 
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XTBOOKS 





poTE THEIR Own g 


HEY W +t, In a case like that the employer is distracted” . 


1 sh 
maroon $ 
gnd G p at least). 


(out n 1d the urge come, 
However, if. gerta 

i it you at ease, i 

y one to him first. 


do not light a cigarette (during the inter- 
believe that a cigarette will soothe your 
ask his permission, and by no means 


ne lect to offe 


a lo er sS ; ! 

das nw with the opportunity to emphasize all. your best 
er Naturally you must use correct grammar, but don’t 
qu ane . 


ou don’t know the meaning of.” 
or fra schoolboy who is nervous, breathless, panting, 
7 myn what you can do, not what you can’t do.” 

“Tt is an old truism among salesmen and its just as true for all 
of us, there’s nothing like a smile to bring out the best in other 
people.” | . 7 

“Make sure you get there a little before the specified time, just 
enough so you won't have to rush-in and make tt a photo- finish 
between you and the clock. But don’t arrive hours in advance either, 
because waiting and, thinking about the interview will certainly make 
you nervous and you will take on the look of a wilted lily.” 

Under the topic, Relations with Employers and with Other Em- 
ployees, the boys offer the following homemade advice: 


“Do not waste time on the job. Your employer may not come Up — 


and tell you every time he sees- you: goldbricking, but you can be 


Sure he knows of it” 
af you have a car, it is nice to give a lift to a f 
ta Í you intend to play any jokes on anyone, ma 
s C Joke yourself.” TEM 
üirness is always obvious to the other fellow ana ° g 


n 
ellow employee. 
he sure you can 


sneaki- 
Ness. 


A thank-you never goes amiss.” 
ont show any discrimination. If you do, E 5 

the job, and not only that, but you will shot 

“American in spirit and thought.” 


O 

n TCOMES. We think that the values © rany of them never 

b z Poys who did the work are evaaa T pie written work. 
“ore had shown so much interest in pren of these boys never 
“*tbooks and books in general, for which m A we 


5 be forced to 


eave yourself to be 


f this cooperative project 


4 


4 
=. na » g .- 2 a 


hould ask you to relate to him your background, 
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__ darkness. A ghost has been seen—so it has been repo 





, i | member, 1947) 
had too much affection, mean more to them as a result of the; 
eir 


We hope to have several sets of the text mimeographed { 
- discussion guides in succeeding classes. We should ie 
tions and revisions from term to term. : 
Jay E. GREENE 
WALTER -BARKER 


“ven have addi. 


? SHAKESPEARE A LA MODE _. 
The movable chairs are arranged semi- 
of the lights are dimmed. es | 
The teacher-narrator rises and begins. He describes 
part, shrouded in almost impenetrable fog. An aler 
sentinel keeps his watch in the nipping cold and in the 


sentinel wavers between uncertainty and possibility. Then, lo!—the 
ghost walks again! The narrator ceases, and Maurice Evans takes 


the stage. In a voice both sad and prophetic, the ghost tells his — 


awesome story. Hamlet, son of the spirit, is horrified, disgusted, 
excited.. As he listens, his choked-up feelings cry within for utter- 
ance. He bursts in a comet of magnificent images. And now the bur- 


© den of revenge is laid upon ostensibly willing and competent shoulders. 


The record ceases and the teacher-narrator resumes his role. The 
death of Hamlet’s father, the hasty re-marriage of his sensual 
mother and the effect these have on the sensitive, philosophical youth 
are indicated. Hamlet must live in a court in which the king’s 
followers are servile and pleasure-bound. His uncle-step-father 1s 4 
wily, competent politician who, having usurped the throne, handles 
the affairs of state with acumen and cool judgment. - The verbose, 
foolish Prime Minister of the king has a daughter with whom 
Hamlet is in love. Yet she is so docile, so obedient to “her ramen 
wishes that Hamlet knows he cannot rely upon her in effecting S 
revenge. He must renounce her if he is to set things right: He pus 
a play that`will catch the sick conscience of the king. 

Once more the narrator fades into the background and th 
ate, disturbed, finely-shaped thoughts of Hamlet are em 
Evans’ soul-searching delivery. 

-But notice what has happened to the group sitting in 
seats, semi-circularly. Tired as these listeners are from a d 


e passion- 
bodied 11 


the movable 
ay’s wor™ 
They 


full of their own personal cares, they ‘have lost themselves. at 2. 


are in a mood akin to the willing suspension of sib | 
74 


} i 
Work, . 
Use ag — 


Samuel Gompers Vocational High si : | 
= à axe 0 a 


circularly and even some a 
> , i 


a. lonely ram- = 3% 
t, yet fearful 
unwholesome — 
rted—and the ~*~ 


w: 





to . à 
«fight of angels sing thee to thy rest. l 


`~ A A 5 pa wed 5. 





poo  ——— 
curio 
of contra 


tive, ys RE 
scorn, even 


ssimistic; loving, yet replete with derision and lashing 
to erstwhile friends. : 


question. “ Why doesn’t Hamlet act?” But he asks for no answers; 
he wants them to reflect. | . 

And so, the audience follows Hamlet’s story, from procrastination, 
impulsive action, toa duel and to—“the rest is silence” and the 


5 


And so, in ninety minutes, Hamlet has been staged. The teacher 
and the professional actor have combined to give a performance, an 


interpretation. Here at night we are particularly fortunate in that 


we have “double periods,” each of ninety minutes duration. In that 
time we have found it possible to present this play (and Macbeth 
and Julius Caesar, among others) within this one protracted period. 


' In subsequent periods we discuss the characterization, the poetry, 


the problems. But these latter are comparatively easy matters, for 
we have made the play alive in a worthwhile, effective and meaning- 


~ ful manner. 


Since we have been so successful (and we doubt not that other 


teachers have been at least as skilful) in combining teaching with 
recordings, we often wonder why the school system has not ‘allowed | 


schools to purchase records in the same way that books are purchased. 
LEONARD BOYER Washington Irving Evening High School 


Books aed: 


_ Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services. By Robert John Matthew 


for the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. 
merican Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1947. 211 pages. $2.50. 


This volume is one of a series of reports on the implications for civilian . 


ucation of the armed services educational programs. In this report Professor 
atthew of CCNY describes in detail the foreign language instruction and 
` related area instruction in the Army Specialized Training Program, the 
avy Schools of Military Government and Administration, the Japanese Lan- 
age Schools of the Army, and the Civil Affairs Training School. In addition, 
~ teport contains brief descriptions of modifications in many college programs 
ire are now in process as a result of the army foreign language and aia 
eo of instruction. Of special interest to New York City teachers is a 
a on an experiment at the secondary level carried on in cooperation 
one of the New York City high’schools. , » 
In teaching foreign language, the emphasis in the military schools was, 


7 


s mixture—think they—is this noble youth! Why, he is all full . 
dictions: generous, yet cruel; moody, yet exuberant; spor- ` 


The teacher has resumed. He sets the class wondering with a `- 
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47) 
primarily, upon the oral use of language, and secondarily, upon ability ¢ | 
O rea 


the language with a sufficient degree of accuracy and skill to hed sco 
needs and military governmental administration needs. The area st ne 
the culture, government, history, attitudes, mores, and allie Mitar es on 
size the kinds of knowledge important to military government iminita 
To achieve these practical and functional uses of language and a 
most speedily and economically the military schools gave intensive co ication 
the oral use of language and in area studies requiring almost Urses in 
centration of the students on these studies for 15 to 20 hours p 
educational aims and objectives were either ignored or relega 
position in the program. ` 

No objective tests were administered to determine the deg 
achievement in language comprehension and in knowledge of 
various schools. Most of the evidence is based upon the opinions of instructors 
and others who observed the program without the aid of measurement ‘eee 


er week, Other 
ted to a mitior 


niques. The intensive character of the work, the emphasis on oral and aural a 


readiness in languages, the promotion of individual competence in the living 


language, the necessity for adequate supervision of instruction, an accurate |. 


definition of objectives, and the liberal use of realia, while they are not 


exactly new, have challenged the educators in foreign languages. At present, | 
the University of Chicago is engaged in applying objective tools of measure- 
ment to the results of experiments in language instruction in a number of -~ 
colleges and at least one preparatory school. Such objective data will provide — 


more definitive ways and means of evaluating how well some of the experi- 
mental programs are achieving their objectives in civilian education. 


The instruction in foreign language required that students should spend 
most of their learning time in imitating a native speaker. This was done in 
drill sessions where small groups of students met with a native speaker and 
were drilled on assigned materials. In place of the traditional course of 3 or 
4 hours per week, the military schools insisted on at least 15 to 20 contact 
hours per week, The study of grammar had a minor place in the program. The 
disadvantages of such intensive and imitative training have been discussed by 

J teachers of foreign languages in civilian schools, and the shortcomings for 
the objectives of general education have been presented by them. — 

Although there is no objective or test evidence, it is the belief of expert 
observers that the programs of the armed services went far to establish: (1) 
the validity of the oral approach to language study for practical purposes, 
(2) the fruitfulness of concentration on the study of an area, and (3) the 
fact that certain educational gains are achieved by the intensive study of an 
area and language in a combined program. In educational matters it is easy 
to dogmatize, and the experienced administrator or teacher is not ai rs 
by inferences based merely upon the opinion of an investigator Or investigato 


; safe 
without experimental support. In the lack of such evidence the a aies 


method is to point out the questions that still require an answer a? ‘frankly 
the fields where further experimentation is needed. Dr. Matthew has ‘re the 
faced this problem and has raised a number of questions which requ” . 


. : ‘ e 1n- 
gathering of systematic evidence in order that new directions in languag? ©. 
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exclusive con- . 


ree of final ; 
areas at the. 





a | o0KS eful evidence. These questions include selec- 


n car r ; 
e pare Le etts, objectives of courses, schedules for intensive 
ion oO 


achers, teaching materials, and integration of language 


dary school level the New York City schools cooperated 
the secon’ a of the American Council on Education. One of the 
“á Goneri it New York City was chosen a few days before a new 
large hig hon ae iiie time was left to make careful plans, to work out a 
term began sie or to make a scientific selection of pupils. Classes were 
course of ide i nach, German and Spanish since there happened to be two 
organized i aS a each language. Three classes were designated as experi- 
ami x rei as control classes. All 6 classes met 5 days a week-during 
mental an of 1946. The 3 special classes were supplied with a set of 
the spring term tion Manuals. The actual oral work in class, 
Kany Blemeniiry or developed by the teacher as the 
however, was largely spontaneous and was developed by the teacher 


casion demanded. Ls : r 
i Since the classes were so hurriedly organized and the experiment intro- 


duced with a minimum of planning, it was not possible to obtain „adequate . 


measures of the abilities and aptitudes of the pupils or to set up scientific 
controls in order to appraise objectively the outcomes of the language m- 
struction program. In the absence of systematic measurements and tests, the 
conclusions arrived at were based almost wholly on teachers’ and supervisors 
reactions. The Director-of Foreign Languages for New York City, a member 
of the Commission staff, and two chairmen of foreign language departments 
were favorably impressed in a number of observations they made of these 
classes, The teachers reported eagerness on the part of the pupils to recite. 
The tentative conclusion arrived at by such evidence was that with a re 
sourceful,: dynamic teacher the intensive oral method can be used maces 
‘ven in beginners’ classes on the secondary level. However, unrelieved © L 
i may prove burdensome to the teacher and monotonous to be 
Reading, writing, and other aspects of the language program ae feeling 
neglected in the secondary school foreign language course. The further 


‘tuted cannot 
k these persons seems to be that the high school as now pir SNE 
mF conversation as a reasonable objective in foreign lansa 


should reserve the intensive oral method for advanced grades m jel 
Specialized high school where a practical command of the language faboratory 
Honal ends is the objective. This would require smaller as based on 
Periods, adequate materials, highly selected students, and motiva 


Wa niin 
he utility of the subject. ed services methods 
“rtainly the report of the adaptations of anal indicates that foreign 
are being carried on in colleges and secondary S¢ learn what values for 
h guage teachers are willing to experiment and to rae program. The fact 
Tal education may be derived from the ae eA and applied by the 
. Objective tests and measures are being pcn be more scientific than 
o p êtsity of Chicago indicates that the apao amea is open to modem 
S been in the past. The challenge a a a definite need for continued 
77 


ed a) 
Uators, At the secondary school level there 
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i 
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© determing 
Ww 
truction may o a 


and planned experimentation and measurement ‘in order t 
advantages and values the revised program of language ins 
for special groups of pupils or for all pupils who are Studying 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Sense and Nonsense in Education: By H. M. Lafferty, Professor of Ed, 
. cation, East Texas State Teachers College. New York, The Macmi llan Er 
pany 1947, 202 pages, $2.00. `s p 
To those of us who are accustomed to dipping our ladles into large bo l 
of educational theory and spooning up a mass of “pedagese” interlarded ive 
nuggets of educational cliches, this book will come as a welcome dietary chan: 
Professor Lafferty has succeeded in expounding his views on current trende 
. education with the wit and urbanity of a profile in the New Yorker Magazine 
and the epigrammatic acerbity of a drama critic, thus succeeding in giving a | 
much-discussed subject genuine novelty, freshness, and excitement. Lest any- 
one should mistake this lightness of touch for sophisticated superficiality, let 
me hasten to add that Professor Lafferty combines verbal Pyrotechnics with 
sound scholarship and the common sense implicit in his title. > 
Professor Lafferty has no educational panacea to offer. 
jaundiced eye upon those who read “i 
which sound like something out of H. G. Wells,” and “plans for schools which 
are conspicuously ephemeral.” His approach is evolutionary, building on what 


is sound in our educational practices past and present and moving “slowly, 
quietly, and without much fanfar 


but not a wholly new platform.” 


‘ 


He looks with a 


This does not imply that he finds nothing wrong with our current educa- 
tional practices. He devotes much space to current practices he thinks unsound, 
but he deplores “such sure-fire cliches as ‘Education is in a chaotic condition’, 
‘The schools must awaken to their responsibilities’, and ‘the future must bring 
an intellectual rebirth’ ”; and he advises critics of education to “substitute 
rifles for machine guns, and resolve to hold their fire until they see the ‘white’ 
of the eyes of their adversary,” 

In various sections of his book Professor Lafferty aims a few well-directed 
shots at the stereotype of an American school teacher as both a narrow-mind 


martinet and a well-meaning but ineffectual fumbler and bungler; takes our 


rural society to task for strangling the normal social life of ‘its a 
demonstrates that if our schools are to become truly community-centered ther 


mall have to be a drastic reformation in the spirit and attitude of the com 
munity towards the school 


Some of our 


ab 


si 


guidance programs; and has himself some fun reducing ee 
surdity the suggestion that pupils rate themselves on report cards. shan i 
onal Cassandras whose woeful forecasts may be found in any education 4 
periodical, the extremists in the camps of both the Progressives and the ne 
tialists, educational pseudo-scientists, and various other highly vocal mem 


° : ’ rous 
of the pedogogical fraternity all receive their share of Prof. Lafferty’s gene 
supply of brickbats, 


Parts of his 
Society,” 


ty’s 
“School Review,” and “Clearing House.” Indeed, Prof. Laffer i 
78 | 


nto tomorrow’s schools achievements’. 


e” with “a platform for tomorrow’s schools © 


i of 
S; exposes the naivete and misplaced enthusiasm ©" 


P oy l 1 and i 
book have already.appeared in publications like Schoo 





a | 
+ 





l sty 


"i 


uitable to the short article appearing in a periodical 
ig more s$ t. There are times-when he appears to be straining 

hen his glittering style‘is more tinsel than astral. Never- 
when r 


t in the foreword “that 

prase M le evidence of the statemen 

n "is ie oe a teaching are not nearly so dull and pedantic as 
ot tea ji ¥ 


+ the P ysually made to appear. 


ara . Eidenoff and Hyman Ruchlis, 
Millions: . By Maxwell L 

Atomics for P stcGravr Hill), New. York. 1947. $3.50—276 pages—Re- 
yhittlesey : | 
er d by Maurice U. Ames. its eff its byproducts, its f ts— 
, viewe the story of atomic energy—its elfects, its byproducts, its prospec 

Can 
be covered eads as he runs. However, the curious and interested citizen here 
= ie to all his questions on nuclear physics. The title of this book 
as 


-assumes that there should be millions of people interested enough in the revo- 
as 


lutionary implications of atomic energy to want to acquire some understanding 
of the scientific information back of the atomic bomb. 


Because Atomics for the Millions. was written for the layman it assumes 
that its readers know little about the chemistry and physics related to atomic 
structure and behavior. The basic principles behind the development of atomic 
energy are interestingly, comprehensively, and clearly portrayed. But the book, 
necessarily, is semi-technical in approach and will need and deserves careful 
reading. Reading this book can help considerably in giving one an insight into 
the part that physical science is playing in our world today and how modern 
scientific achievement is the work of many men. ; 

The thesis expounded. recently by James Bryant Conant in his On Under- 
standing Science that the scientific method of solving problems could best s 
+ by a series of case studies is here exemplified in illummating a | 
ar ne fashion, Perhaps the authors in their zeal to be scientifically rine i 
wd impart the real substance as well as flavor of some of the research pro 


l 3 . ‘ : dies 
“ee they describe, mention too many details and sidelights in their case stu 
ut the reader 


c treat- 
ment, can thus be assured of a complete rather. than a sketchy 
Keep i m from their 
ivory Png Pace with those atomic scientists who have come dow 


é — f 
to . A 3 re im lications o 
IS ne wers and aired their views on the social and economic p 


ienti i late at 

length w scientific development Messrs. Eidenoff and ee oe in 

On the future of atomic energy. Industrial aer d therapy, an 
tomic e S, tagged radioactive atoms in medical resea 


in stimulating 
. . . e . ssed in stimu 
and ch en Implications in a possible next war are discu 


ging fashion, - able part of man’s 
technology of the atom is bound to be an ae in without pre- 
vious wre, This excellent book can give its readers, ay preciation of the 
Atomi cntific background, adequate understanding and aP 

Maves ento whith we are entering. ~ 


Ames i 7 ' d re 
S °? revised aii 
5 Library in the. School. Fourth edition completely 9 


- a few easy lessons? It cannot. This book was not written for - 
in 
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written. By Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago American Library Association i id 
F 1930-47. » 1947, aS 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING | 
This is a new and revised edition of a book first published in 1930 NEW YORK CIFT 
order to deal adequately with the changes that have taken ‘place in er ii In 
- library in the intervening years, 15 and more, the author has re-written ool 
text and added new material. The framework, however, remains ‘about the 
it was. ' as 3 
The rewriting is not always for the best. Surely, the substitution ofc. 
imaginary scene for another hardly denotes an improvement, Then, too s 
rhetorical question, with its plaintive note, is asked more frequently : ioe 
before. Admittedly these are trifling faults in a book otherwise packed with 
useful information. They are there, nonetheless, to the reader’s distraction of 
for too often they come between him and the object of his search, ae 
As might be expected, the information on audio-visual aids has-been ex. = 
panded. Among the additions is a presentation of the facts concerning State 
and Federal aid. Here, as elsewhere, the bibliography proves a valuable lead 
to further study. Crookston’s Unit Costs is quoted. We learn from this 
source that, in the average library, the cost of answering a\reference question -< 
is $0.05, of checking a periodical $0.07. Hoots mon! D’ye say sae! Peas 
M As to where the emphasis should be placed in a book of this kind depends, 
7 of course, on personal opinion. The problems of the library in one community e 
are different from those in another and each librarian thinks his own problem ~~ 
| the greatest. Lucile F. Fargo prefers to stress finance, guidance, equipment —_ 
Š and similar aspects. To this reviewer, books come first, always, in any. 
library, next, the knowledge of them. We wish the author had given more 
|- space to these essentials. ME, 
? Young people entering the profession will find The Library in the School i 
a valuable handbook for guidance and’ reference. The experienced librarian 
l who has used the book in the past will welcome the new edition. 
ELIZABETH S. McCLENAHAN 
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| >The Public Responsibilities of a 
a. Board of Education* | 

= & ANDREW G. CLAUSON, JR. ae 
President, Board of Education, City of New York 


3 The election of a new Superintendent of Sch 
ii ip the problem of the relationship between h 
) eaii that elected him. This is a proble 
cussed for many years in all parts of the cou 
where the answer has not been clearly stated, 
ciency in the schools have been-the result. dt is not a simple problem 
because the Education Law places ‘heavy responsibilities not only on 
2 the Superintendent of Schools but on the Board of Education. _ 


ools inevitably brings 
1m and the Board of 


ntry. In those places 
confusion and ineffi- 


To WHY A BOARD OF EDUCATION? Perhaps the simplest ap- 

proach to the question is to begin with another question—why are 
there boards of ‘education, not only here in the city, but in every 
school district in the State of New York? The answer is that educa- 





ARC ae tion is primarily a State function. Its fundamental aims and pur- | 
=e i 


_ Poses are determined by the state—the 


a child must go to school bef 
of schools ther 


ultimate Purpo 


state determines how long 
ore getting working papers, what kind 
e shall be, and what in a broad sense shall be their 
ses. The Department of Education here in the city is, 
cipal department. The municipal depart- 
epartment, the Fire Department, and the 
headed by a single executive officer re- 
Mayor. The Department of Education is 


ments, such as the Police D 
_ Partment of Parks, are 


Ponsible g; 
heade directly to the 


Pointed H a ay board, responsible in part to the Mayor -who ap- - 


i ment of t, responsible also to the Board of Regents for the enforce-, 
above Be oy educational laws, and responsible lastly, and perhaps 
else, to the Citizens of the community. sca 
— MMup; 
the dese has is the kind of education the community wants, and 
and Satige. “nd aspirations of the community must find SAPISAN 
a TON “ction in the functioning of the Board of Education se- 
‘> MAS ddresg b i 
tion C y Andrew G. C1 : f Education at Induc- 
- po Ser - \lauson, Jr., President, Board of Edt 
Siy ' Novas 7 for Dr, William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, New York 
47, 


THe EDUCATION INDEX, 7 





rd 


m that has been dis- 





Proves that in the long run the kind of education a - 
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> ° e e pi } YA s Br 
lected for the very purpose of effectuating community policies and -rA 
ec = id, 
ideals. | | 






~- 


THE BOARD'S RESPONSIBILITIES. It must be obvious hapa 
in a community such as ours, with its great geographical area,- its = Ei 
large and heterogeneous population, and its extensive group inter- ee 
ests, the need for a board of education and the demands made ons 4 
ach a board are far greater than in smaller educational districts, A A 
Our board aspires to represent in the field of education the people ofti 
this city. We deem it our duty to study in broad outline their educa- 
tional needs and to adopt broad policies with respect to them. “As 
long as a board of education adheres to this concept of its responsi- = 
bilities, there need be no question about dual control and. divided 


-= . 


A LAY BOARD. As I have said, the board is } lay board. It - 
would be rather presumptuous if it undertook to direct or limit the 
supervisory and administrative functions of its elected chief execu- 
tive. We do not claim and we cannot claim to be expert in the field 
of teaching, in the assignment of Supervisors and teachers, in the ENEG i 
creation of courses of study and syllabi, or in setting standards for ne } 
promotion and advancement. Any board of education that ünder- | Ei 


takes this immediate and direct Supervision of the functioning of its 
schools is headed for disaster. 


responsibility. i : INCREASED RESPONSIB 
It is perhaps not generally 

legal responsibilities of the S 
City were changed by an act 


ILITY OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
known that only a few years ago the | 

uperintendent of Schools in New York 

of the Legislature and that through this 

change his responsibilities were greatly increased. Before this, there 

was a dual control of the direct supervision and administration of the 
schools, part of the responsibility resting on the shoulders of the 

uperintendent and the rest with a Board of Superintendents, made- 
“P of eight members and the Superintendent of-Schools. I need not . 
ey too many details as to the changes brought about by this so- 


Perhaps this dual responsibility can be best illustrated in the field A 
of budget making. Here the functions of the Superintendent are = 
obvious. He must determine and recommend to-the Board of Edu- 
cation budgetary provisions that will enable him to have not only CUAR 
an efficient school system, but a developing -school system. And let. 


me say at this point that the greatest difficulty in making an educa- — - 
tional budget is that it calls for 


` educational process is one that ex 
almost from year to year. Certaij 


f our New York City public schools today is in every way a broader 
- education than that offered to the boys and girls of New York City 


continuing expansion, because the 
pands from decade to decade, yes, 
nly the education provided here in 
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me Superintendent’s Law. Suffice it to say that its general pur- 4 

x a 7 Was to increg ibili uperintendent and to i 

say fifty years ago. We teach more subjects ; we have more auxiliary \ d &ve hin Powers se the r esponsibility of the Supe : 
activities; we hay 
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ased. It then becomes the duty of the Board of 


Uerj , this used to be the responsibility of the Board of 
ne first of all how carefully and adequately 1S _ | 


Education to determi 


ils in school l commensurate with this increase in responsibility. K 
longer, a se ea‘ . itende 'MPortant change now makes it incumbent on the Super- f 
ba nom; Tağ ools alone to present to the Board of Education oi i 
eee As I said, then, the Superintendent makes his budget and presents i nations of individuals for the high administrative positions in Bei 
__ it to the Board of Education with an explanation of the policies on g, stem, i r i 
_ Which. the budget is þ i; 


Bs. Chief executive has cal 


© 
FA wg 
+ 


Super °F members have no peann, sar, do Wee think, Aas De naw © =r 

= ttt Of Soale ahout my possibility of our trying - Bae: 
Present p legitimate sphere of activity. The very fact that ~ 
r Og eratis a elected him will make for the fullest understanding 
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Rest assured, then, that we shall not impair our own 


by trying to limit the usefulness of the man whom we 
pains to select. : 


usef ulness ` 


“ 


N 
ç 


SELECTING THE SUPERINTENDENT. It took us almost: a - 
year to come to a decision in this matter of the selection of 
advice of a board of expert educators, made up of in 
connected with this school system, and careful consi 
given to their recommendations. I can state brief 
why we selected Dr. Jansen. We selected him beca 
schools of New York City. There is hardly an activity in the system _ 
with which at one time or another he has not been identified. We 


dividuals not: 
deration was 
y and definitely 


took such 


BS a Super- - 
intendent. We canvassed the country for eligibles. We had the- 


use he knows the- | 


selected him because he is a professional educator of the highest ‘ -— 


standing. And above all, we selected him because 
character, his frankness, -his e 
look on life. ‘May I add that it was a matter of special gratification to 
us that our selection met the approval of all grades and ranks in the- 
school system and of the citizens of the community. : I am con- 
vinced that if the superintendency had been an elective office Dr. 
Jansen would have been elected by popular vote. gh: ACE 


of his sterling 


CNOIC 


THE MAKING OF A TEACHER ~ 


| Select 2 young and pleasing personality; drain off all mannerisms 
of voice, dress or deportment; pour over it a mixture of equal parts of _ 
olomon, the courage of young David, the strength of . 


the wisdom of S 
Samson and the patience of Job; season with the salt of experience, 


the pepper of animation, the oil of sympathy and a dash of humor; = 
Stew for about four years in a hot classroom, testing occasionally with | 
the fork of criticism thrust.in by a Principal or superintendent. When 
-= done to a turn, 


A garnish with a small salary and serve hot to the 
community, | 


—Current Concepts—April 1941. 


quable disposition, his humane out- 





The Public Schools — 
Bulwark of Democracy* — 


WILLIAM JANSEN | ou”, y , 
Superintendent ‘of Schools, City of New York ` 


The honors I have received here tonight are a climax to the 
honors which have crowded upon me Since my appointment as 
Superintendent of. Schools. Congratulations have poured in from 
all parts of the country and from all levels of the New York City 
school system. Fellow citizens, colleagues, friends and family’ have 
rejoiced with me over my great good fortune. Never before in 
my life has it been given me to know so truly how selfless human 
nature can be in sharing the happiness of a success that has fallen 
to another, and how deeply such knowledge can warm the heart 
of the beneficiary. | , 

But this honor, this token of generosity, gratifying as it is, is 
only the prelude to the task which lies ahead ; and my joy is tempered- 
by a sense of the great responsibility which has been placed upon me.. 


ORIGINS.- Schools were founded when groups of people, living 


fairly close together, decided that the education of their children 


could be carried on more effectively if these children went to a 
central place for instruction. It is a matter of local pride that public 


— in this country were first established in New Amsterdam in 
3, 


the people that established them. 
S communities grow in size, however, there is a tendency for 


nj anes to draw somewhat apart from their communities, and, 
at t 


eri ‘ame time, for the people of these communities to lose touch _ 
i 


in th; e schools they founded. There is à manifest danger inherent 
us tendency, just as there is a danger in government when it 
Fw, too remote from its citizens. Since the public schools serve 
© bulwark of democracy, we must reestablish that close contact 


“tween school and community which was characteristic of the 
“rly schools, 


ad 


i RIBUTE TO PUBLIC EDUCATION. Tonight’s meeting is 
P h in that it js essentially a meeting of citizens of the com- 


* ` 

A 

ae Ss by Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, at the Washing- 
k ‘ving High School, Thursday evening, Nov. 6, 1947, 





more than three centuries ago. Such schools were close to _ 
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i lj ducation, but who have 
i directly engaged in the field of educ , bu 
in oiim to testify to their faith in public education. Those 
of us who work in the schools are deeply touched by this demon- 
stration of public interest. I know of no similar occasion in the 
i f our City. l l ; s 
wae wantin “a been so timed that it serves as an introduction 


‘to Open School Week, which has been observed since 1921 in the. A 
‘ schools of the City and of the nation. In no year since the Inception 


of this observance has Open School Week meant so much because 
never before has there been so wide-spread a. realization of the 
importance of public education. 


A CHANGING WORLD. For some time, we in the schools and, 
more recently, the public, in general, have been interested in the fact- 


that the greater City of New York is about to observe its Golden 
Anniversary. The most striking thing-about our City’s history is-the 
great changes that have taken place, and the tempo of change 1S 
Steadily increasing. We face the problem of preparing children for 
a future which will be quite different from the present, and, as 


Lincoln said some 80 years ago, “If we could first find out where. - 


we are and whither we are tending, we could better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” : 


The story of our nation’s advance 
ing the past half century is admitte 

. of the automobile, the airplane, pla 

sion, to mention just a few develo 
has wrought marvelous things in 
velopment would be single-tracke 
in the realm of the material. Of 
are the gains in the fields of soc 
gradual extension of 
to achieve e 
“aged, infi 
ing insist 
color or 


s in science and industry dur- 
dly an inspiring account. Think 
stics, electronics, and atomic fis- 
pments. Truly, the mind of man 

technology. Yet our national de- 
d indeed, were it limited to gains 
perhaps deeper human significance 
ial justice and human rights. The 
the rights of suffrage, the continuing efforts 
quality of Opportunity, the unrelenting drive to assist the 
rn and handicapped through social legislation, the increas- 
ence upon justice for all, regardless of differences in race, 
i creed—all these point to the enduring vitality of the basic 
_ Principles underlying our way of life. These concepts recognize the 


“worth of the individual; they safeguard his rights in order that he 
_. May share in the activities of responsible citizenship. 





CONSERVATION, During 


the years ahead we shall be increas- 
+10 ; 








Condition. The 


pur PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


cerned with the need for conserving our natural resources, 
ingly co” are aware of the urgency of saving our topsoil from ero- 
All of a d supply from waste, our forests from destruction. But 
sion, OUT et all our resources are our human resources. Who can 
the Se ie levels of physical health, of mental health, of social 
deny that in dealing with person-to-person and group relationships, 
Te acl skill and of general culture ultimately determine the 
A ja and worth of our way of life? ) 
halle compels the admission that we, as a nation, have only 
to grapple with the conservation of human resources. Let 
oe ee Each day during the coming winter, seven: million 
jian will be unable to carry on their activities because of pre- 
rentable illness, injury or physical impairment, During the coming 
year we may expect more than nine million accidents resulting in 
100,000 deaths. At this very moment, more than 30,000 children 
are confined in institutions for delinquents. These facts have im- 
portant implications for the scope and content of the school program. 


NEW YORK’S COMPLEXITY. We of this City are a vast and 


_ complex society, 


in number sufficient to comprise a nation ; in variety 
gions sufficient to comprise a world. It needs but a 
S newspapers to view the, dangers intrinsic to ay 
insecurity, ignorance, and fear rampant in the wor 

nstitute barriers segregating man from man, must not 
to the children of our City. - 


e best possible educational program under - ee 
„ , © Challenge which we schoolmen face. It is a di nde ae 
t is made lighter by the fact that you, by your presence = ed 
ght, assure us of the aid of the entire community in working to- i 
ard the Solution of our problems. 


: ORDINATION NEEDED. Education is obviously not only 
k function of the schools. From the day of his birth, the child is 
va ditioneg, trained and guided by his parents. How pefe 
his is is done depends upon the capacity, training and insight o 
tp parent 


S7 As the child grows older, he is more and more subjected 


of races and reli 
glance at today’ 


today which co 
e transmitted 


To set up th 
tions is th 


e e i ’ 5 : 
: These 'Niluence of relatives, ‘friends and the immediate community. 


indiy: uences may either make or mar the development of the 
‘vidual, They may work at cross purposes, leading the child to 


à s > D “On pt t= tose 
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confusion and a lack of faith in accepted ideals and standards. of 
behavior. | 


The inference to be drawn from these considerations is clear, 
Home, church, school and community agencies must work out a 
coordinated program of action which assures a wholesome atmos- 
phere for children. From the school point of view, this involves 3 


definite effort towards securing the effective cooperation of the 


home and of the community agencies. i 


Time does not permit, nor is it pertinent here to discuss the school 
program in any detail. I can mention just a few aspects. pi 


MAJOR AIMS. The ability to read understandingly, to calculate 
accurately, to express oneself clearly, and`to use the facts and prin- 
ciples of history and geography in discussing problems of the day 
are still recognized as major objectives. No educational program can 
afford to neglect these objectives. They are as important today as th 


ey 
ever were, Nai 


But this is not enough. The properly educated person is one who 


not only possesses skills, but also knows how to use these skills in | 


the solution of problems, in other words, in practical thinking. 
There is only one way to learn how to think and that is through 
practice, in meeting difficulties and thinking them through. 

School children, therefore, are given greater responsibility in using 
their knowledge in the solution of daily problems. They must be 
Siven opportunities to solve problems with the teacher serving both 
as a guide ahd a model to right thinking. | 
JA democracy needs citizens who can work together. They may 
disagree, they may have differe 


to resolve their differences in.a manner that is best for the common 
good of all. The best Way 


: to develop such citizens is to give 
children, in school, many Opportunities to work together. Those of 
you who visit our s 
and girls planning 


together, play ng together and working together, 
regardless of race, creed or color. j | 


oe attainment of these objectives requires a variety in the pro- 
cedures ) 


i e e e n 
Pest 1m a modern school which were largely absent a generatio 
S So i 12 y 





nt viewpoints, but they should attempt 


chools during Open School Week will see boys | 


jR puBLIC SCHOOLS ——— 
0 


p important objective of education is the need for develop- 
Anothe best possible extent the abilities of every individual. Demo- 
ing to ek that. Not only must the less able be educated to their 
cracy carr ties but we must also consider the great need for the com- 
best evelopment of our brightest pupils. 
À 


there is still'another objective to be mentioned: the development 
f a militant faith in American democracy. The recent visit of the 
0 


‘Freedom Train to New York touched off in the minds of all of us * 


and especially of teachers the recurring question in these troubled 
times: How can we best inform our young people of the greatness 
of our American heritage? or, putting it another way, How can we 
effectively translate the words of the founding fathers enunciated 
more than 150 years ago into the way of life today? Obviously a 
mere verbal knowledge of the Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights is not enough. These famous charters 
of our liberties must be interpreted by teachers and students into 
the living reality of dynamic citizenship. | 


First and foremost must be our own faith in our country, her 
place among the nations and her destiny. From our own deep under- 
standing of the processes of true democracy, must come the light to 
guide others; a kind of spark passing from patriotic teacher to stu- 
dent and Starting chain reactions in the right direction. 


The true teacher takes advantage of life situations and the stu-, 
nts own €xperiences both in and out of school to make our 
ti f- heritage and its precious freedoms the dominant motiva- 
lon 


Or @ pupil’s every-day conduct. If our nation is to endure, 
today’ 


icf youth, who will be tomorrow’s adults, must be aware of their 
ta 


nt place in the glorious processional of our history and the 


€Y must take in realizing to the full our democratic form of 
ment, a git 


mitt Post-war years seem to have accentuated that emotional dis- 
many o and lack of security that we all noted during the war in 
develop, Sur pupils. Never has our basic objective of character 


the schools, t in the young been more necessary in the program 9 


Part th 
gove 


tiry acter liberates the individual from the compulsions of external 
pirat, nce and encourages him to live his life closer to his finest 
resons, The application of the moral code to our daily affairs 
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is the core of our American way of life—it is the basis of any society 
of free men, ie ed 


All the activities carried on by the child both in school and af 
school have a bearing upon the shaping of his character, It is con- 
sequently important that there be a basic similarity in the standards 
of conduct which he follows at home, in the school, in the playground, 


in the community. Accordingly, it is up to us, the adults—whether - 


parents, teachers, or community leaders—to see to it that the ideals 


which determine the home, school and playground are alike. The 


alternative is confusion for the child and a loss of faith in those 


ideals which determine character. In the interest of the development 3 
of fine character and personality in the young, who are our greatest _ ` 
national asset, I bespeak full cooperation by parents, teachers and — 


= community leaders. i 


THE TASK AHEAD. To educate our children for peace ; to pre-. Bos 


` pare our children for life in a changing world; to help them to adjust 
to the stresses and strains in an ever more tense environment; to 
enlist the support of all segments and levels of the community in 


- . Carrying on the educative process; to illuminate with the pure, clean : | 
light of intelligence, good will; and brotherly understanding the ` 


= problems of racial and religious tensions—this is our task. It is 


_ assignment enough to make even the stoutest quail. 

In short, the schools aim 
and civic competence. This is 
of interested, intelli 


schools of New York are not only the bulwark, in truth they are a 
beacon of demo 


cracy, lighting our way into a happier and more 
peaceful future. J 


to develop personal, social, vocational 
our program for building a generation 


To achieve thesé objectives will cost more money. It will require 
smaller classes. It wi 


¥ ll require a continuing program of in-service 
training of teachers. It will entail an expansion of the specialized 
services which are now available only to a limited degree. It will 
iequire new buildings and the modernization of many of our old 
buildings, £ 


I believe that the people of our City, when aies:convinced of thts 


need, will be willing to meet the costs involved. Those who look at 


the matter from a mere dollar and cents point of view are referred 
U, 


ter- 


gent and socially well-disposed Americans. The ' 


' OUR TEACHERS. -In conclusion, 


K loyalty, 


0 my collea 


9UR PUBLIC SCHOOLS___ gs i SA 


to the study made by Dr. Harold C. Clarke, . 
and published by the U. S. Chamber of Co 
underlines the finding that education can 


improve the material well- 
being of a nation. In short—education pays. . 
f- 


I wish to pay tribute to New 


York’s 35,000 teachers, whom it is my privilege to lead. 


It has been the unfortunate fashion on occasion to picture the — 


teacher as a timorous sort of person living in an ivory tower. Yet 
it can be said that few groups come to as close grips with “those 
major issues vital to our whole culture as do the New York City 


school teachers; and few groups meet such issues with greater cour- 
age and sacrifice. 


Let me say to all of you here and now that you may rest assured 


this grave responsibility is not misplaced. I can say as Winston 
Churchill said on a more historic occasion involving the survival of 
Western culture and civilization: “Never have so many owed so 
much to so few.” Our teachers here in New York have labored and 
continue to labor for the ideals about which many merely dream and 
talk. In the face of wartime and post-wartime shortages of educa- 


tional material, overcrowded conditions, and sky-rocketing living | 


costs, 


the classroom teacher has stuck to the post of duty. The 
health, 


comfort, and welfare of our children has been her paramount 
Professional concern. Our teachers have been unflagging in their 


eroic though their role has been, it gains even greater luster when 
one realizes that it has been largely unpublicized, and, at times, un- 
4PPreciated, -A 
There are 35,000 teachers and supervisors in New York City. 
am one of them. I realize that this best expresses my relationship 
gues when I survey the task that lies ahead. I humbly 
and ankfully accept the honor you have conferred upon me to- 
Mght—not for myself, but for every one engaged in this mighty 
“ort, and most particularly for the classroom teachers who serve 
Your children and you. In all honesty and good conscience I cannot 
Otherwise in accepting this honor than to serve as a ae ane 
Clr Courage, of their integrity, of their loyalty, of the success whi 
„7 Nave achieved, and of the work which they are doing now and 
al Continue to doin the years immediately ahead, 


\S 


of Teachers College, jaa 
mmerce. This study -- 


conscientiousness, devotion to duty, and great striving; and 


f t $ 
Poema 
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lled p ublic schools existed, they were poorly housed, their curri- 


culums were severely restricted, and ‘the teachers were, in the main 
: 2 


The Public and the Public Schools* 


E 
. 


i red—the public schools wer 
ROY E. LARSENT aa A a a A Ca a fostered rh sea an oui pear “hte Pa 
It is a great pleasure for me to appear at this inauguration of Dr. i American S ocial Order, informs me. A few bier souls of ‘fon wn 


Jansen. Among-the many outstanding qualities he brings to his new 
responsibility—one which impresses me. greatly—is his real desire. 
to interest the public in the public schools. Far from attempting to 
paint the public: school system as an unnaturally perfect institution, 
he has often gone out of his way to explain the problems faced by 
educators in order that the public can consider possible solutions. I 
think the fact that so many persons have gathered here tonight should. 
be a matter of real satisfaction to him in view of his efforts to foster 
intelligent interest in public education’ This juxtaposition of the new 
Superintendent of Schools and so large an audience is one of the 
_ many healthy signs today which lead me to hope that the :public is 
gradually becoming more than a silent partner in the public school. 
system. Perhaps this hope will be realized, for I think there is a 
definite possibility that we are about to begin a new era of popular 
interest in the public schools, not only in this city; but throughout 
the nation. It is this possibility which I take as my.subject tonight. 


A CENTURY AGO. Once, more than 100 years ago, the public 


schools of this nation were in exceedingly poor condition. Teachers 


compensation, in addition to board, is about $11 a month for male 
teachers, and a dollar a week for females. Many females, however,. 
of. considerable experience, teach at 75 cents a? week; and some 
whose experience is less at 62% or even 50 [cents]. Many board 
themselves and teach for one dollar; as it is generally supposed that 


` a female instructor can earn enough at some other employment, dur- 


ing the intervals between school hours, to pay for her board . . CF ui 
ce With a somewhat Surprised air, this article goes on to say that 
‘One of the greatest evils which exists in connection with the com- 
mon schools of Connecticut is a perpetual change of teachers.” 
This problem was only part of a sad state of affairs. In the early 
1800's some areas had no public schools at all. “Even where s0- 


e 


* Address at the Civic Induction Ceremony in honor of Dr. William Jansen, 


Superintendent of Schools of the Cit nR: ber 6, 1947. 
+ Presi dent, TIME Inco e City of New York- Maven aS 
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were scandalously underpaid. A current article stated, “The average 
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openly said that the Revolution had been fought in vain, for the 
people were- too ignorant to rule themselves. Thomas Jefferson 
warned, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never will be” 


It was at this time, approximately 50 years after the Revolution, 
when the situation had become so bad that sométhing had to be done, 
that a great popular interest in the public schools was born. Count- 
less laymen became genuinely excited about the prospect of building 
up a really great public school system. The American Lyceum, an 
organization which.was formed in 1826 “for the advancement of 
popular education by introducing uniformly high standards and im- 
provements in common schools,” led this tremendous up-surge in 
public activity. Within two years of the Lyceum’s founding, niore 


than fifty societies had. been organized. In 1831 a national lyceum í 


was organized, and by 1832 it was reported that there were, in addi- 
tion to numerous state and county lyceums, nine hundred such 
institutions throughout the United States. The Salem, Massachusetts, ` 
Lyceum alone had’ twelve hundred members! , 


The historian Ellwood P. Cubberley, while describing this struggle 


to improve the public schools, writes, “. . . Many conventions were 
held, and resolutions favoring public schools were adopted; many 
Letters’ and ‘Addresses to the Public’ were written and published; 
hudlic-spirited citizens traveled over the country, making addresses 


to the people explaining the advantages of free schools; many public 


‘Pirited men gave the best years of their lives-to’ the: public-school 
Propaganda, o. ” | ‘ 
aes Was thus that inspired public interest came to the rescue of | the 
Y infant public school system of this nation. By the beginning 
Dr e Civil War practically all the states were making substantial 
LE ess in setting up systems of public education. The Civil War 
Sall wars, retarded this progress, but, according to the authors 
e School in the American Social Order, “The closing decades _ 
nineteenth century witnessed the beginnings of an educational 
which was truly phenomenal. It ts no exaggeration to say 
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that no other nation in the world has ever developed an education 
: » 
system so extensive and so freely open to its youth... . . | 


ATROPHY OF A MOVEMENT. The parent does not usually 
grow with the child, however ; the public interest did not grow with 
the school system. Instead, widespread public interest in public 


education gradually died. The last of the American Lyceums dis- . 


appeared with the turn of the century. After all, the public schools 
of the United States were said to be the best in the world, and it is 
difficult to arouse much enthusiasm with a campaign to improve what 
is already the best. Public-spirited citizens began to devote their 


energies more and more to the various campaigns against diseases, _ 
or to charity. Only a-few laymen continued to appreciate the im- | 


portance of the public schools to the community and to the nation 
as a whole. 


In the face of general public apathy, what great credit is due those - 
who have been organizing and expanding the Parent-Teacher Asso- . 


ciations throughout the nation and, here in New York, the -United 
Parents Association ! A salute is due also to the Public Education As- 


sociation of New York and to other groups and individuals who have 


interested themselves in one phase or another of the schools’ prob- 

lems. But these persons, like the educators, found themselves in- 

creasingly in the minority. For they, too, lacked support for,their 
_ efforts from the public at large. 

The attention of the public had been diverted from the schools 
at the very time the schools needed it most, for in the years from 
1870 to the beginning of World War II secondary school enroll- 
ments had increased 90 times! This, against a population increase 
of 3 times. School budgets, which with rare exceptions had never 
really been adequate, and local tax provisions for them, lagged fur- 


ther and further behind this fantastic expansion. And what changes - 


this growth dictated to educational practices ! 


More and more the burden fell on the educators and their associa- 
tions to speak and plead on behalf of the American public for the 
‘Public school system. Their voices sounded in the halls of Congress 
_ without benefit of public audience or support. Their proposals for 

reforms, for legislation, too often were answered with the charge 

of self-interest. In the unheeded proposals the educators made an 
_ the reports they published was the basis for a great public school 
18 
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stem, but even the changes they were able to i 
“hanged conditions were so badly publicized that our 
rag public was actually becoming hostile. The phra 
aducation” was used to damn improvements and to prov 


i 1 e the hope- 
tessness of trying to do anything about our educational system. pe: 


uncomprehend- 


REAWAKENING. Then, following the war, came the first 


teachers’ strikes. They surprised and shocked most laymen almost 
as much, as would a strike by clergymen. From the newspapers and 
magazines, people began to learn disquieting facts and figures—facts 
and figures which had long been known to æ few, but were both new 
and shocking to many of us. With the agitation all-over America in 
the past few years to increase teachers’ pay has come the realization 


that it is we, the people, who are responsible for the news about our ` 


schools which shocks us most. We learned that this nation spends 
more on tobacco, on liquor, on cosmetics than it does on public 
education; that war-time tests found some ten million adults in the 
United States who could not read or write well enough to serve any 
practical purpose ; that whereas the $194 a year spent on each public 
school pupil in New York State is not enough to do a proper job, 
Mississippi spends only $45 a year on each pupil; and we learned- 
that Mississippi actually spends a larger percentage of its income on 
‘arg than does New York. The public’s concern has broadened 
ha its own local problems. Through such excellent reporting as 
at done by Ben jamin Fine of the New York Times, the people of 
"tll nea have become aware of the effect of the poverty of the 
rina, rh children’s education, not only in Néw York, but in the 
‘hat low teachers’ salaries are but a symptom of what has 


a 
Ppened to the greatest school system in the world. 
It ma 
to th 
e 


y be morè than a coincidence that the public was awakened . 
~ need for its concern with our public schools at a time when 
Proliferation of world problems is becoming unbearable. Just 
Ato , ailip had decided that it must determine the end use of 
believe the 8y » that great potential power for bad or good, so I 
Ystem SY are beginning to appreciate that their public school 
Must he perhaps the most important social instrument of our time, 
ve its end use determined in the same way by the people. . -` 
hind h merican citizen who traditionally is proud of his ability to 
` own business is growing increasingly conscious of the fact. 
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that the public schools are everyone’s business, | 

. Businessmen today are learning that educated “people are able to 
buy more than illiterate ones. The Committee on Education of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, after conducting a thorough 


study, concluded that there is a very -high correlation between ‘the à 
degree of education in a given locality and the amount of goods and 
services bought there. Similarly, they have found that almost in- 
variably those nations with a high level of education maintain `a high — 


standard of living. Just as education has become: necessary for 
prosperity in peace, it has become a prerequisite of success in war. 
Totalitarian nations have always shown their recognition of this by 


the great emphasis they place on their “youth programs,” their 


technical colleges and their schools of indoctrination. 


If totalitarian nations think education is important, how much 
more so should we! Probably there has never been a time in our- | 
history when a greater strain has been placed upon the American 
public’s ability to penetrate fogs of propaganda and misrepresentation — 


to arrive at a clear view of the truth. 


% The fact of the matter is, of course, that this democracy is con- — 
à ducted on the assumption that the people who are educated in the - 


public schools can learn enough to face intelligently the problems of 
their times. » i 


l Jefferson’s warning concerning the impossibility of remaining both 
ignorant and free in a state of civilization applies even more to us 
than it did to our forefathers. We are living in a much more intri- 
cate civilization than they could have imagined. A man who then 
might have been considered educated, now would be considered 


ignorant, for it takes more than a knowledge of the “Three R’s” to 
face the issues which confront us today. 


ACCEPTANCE OF 

. public can accomplish 
idea of change in the 

_ first heard an educato 


CHANGE. It is obvious that before the 
any improvements in public education, the 
schools must be generally accepted. When I 
aaa r say that day-to-day practice in the public 
aay Schools is fifty years behind what leading educators have found to be 
Cae best, I thought, “What is wrong with the teachers!” It came as even 
a? a shoc! when I realized that the public is twenty-five y e 
Ban ven this day-to-day Practice, and perhaps fifty years behin 
; eae newest discoveries in the Science of education. . / 
p20. 
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Dr paul R. Mort and William S. Vincent in their book, A Look 


Our Schools, write, “There are a number of checks and restraints ` 
„ich deter all schools from being in every practical respect as godd 
w 


ve know how to make them. One of these restraints is the attitude 
as the public itself. There are people who are Suspicious of much 
by + is different in the schools today from what schools were doing 


95 or 30 years ago. This is like objecting to a modern doctor’s treat- 


ment of pneumonia by sùlfa drugs because the family doctor of our 


childhood relied on a poultice of crushed onions, turpentine, beras 


33 
sene and mustard. 


Too many people still think that the one job the public schools . 


have is to prepare students for college. True, that is one of their 
jobs, but they also must perform a hundred other tasks. The great 
majority of high school graduates today, after all, don’t go to col- 


lege; as a result, the schedule of a modern high school today is not 


simple. All the old subjects are there, plus countless new ones. The 
public schools are asked to provide vocational courses, classical 
courses, technical courses, athletic programs and recreation periods. 
They are asked to teach one-boy how to read Latin, another how to 
solve trigonometry problems, a third how to repair a Ford and a 
fourth how to irrigate a field—and they are expected to provide all 
the children with—among other things—a thorough knowledge of 


the English language and enough fun and exercise to keep them off 
the streets ! . 


Too few understand the impact on our schools of the change which 

© nation has undergone from a largely rural society to a largely _ 
pa one. Nowadays, the public schools are expected to give back 
the city children everything our busy modern civilization has taken 
Way from them. 


ine res of popular interest in the schools can be truly helpful 
U } 


ese t is &enerally realized that the public schools must meet all 
Sta new conditions, The quality of public education must be con- 
Y Teappraised and as constantly improved, so that this greatest 
times, ‘ustruments may be kept alive and responsive tothe changing 


T l SE 
— INDIVIDUAL’S PART. If you believe with me that a 
hat . “nce of public interest in the public schools is necessary, and _ 


'S already beginning to get under way, you may ask what 
9). 
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aa 
specifically the ‘ndividual can do to help develop it. The Advertising 
Council here in New York has become acutely conscious of the 
need to improve the public schools. It is conducting a campaign to 
persuade people to visit the schools in their community, to join local 
organizations which work for better school conditions, and to show 4 
teachers both friendliness and appreciation. Undoubtedly ‘all these -—— - 
steps would help. j 


cools an q determine.what further efforts are necessary to rea: 2 


oN THE MARCH, AGAIN. Throughout the history of this 
nation, whenever a great need has existed, the people have provided- 
, solution. The public schools today are as desperately in need of 
help as they were when the American Lyceums were founded in 
1826. All around: us we see signs that the public is getting busy. 
People once more are talking about the public schools; they are read- 
ing about them ; they are visiting them. Next Sunday, as you know, 
will mark the beginning of American Education Week—a week in 
"which everyone is asked to take a special look at his schools. Let 
ys hope that the American public will find it possible to observe not 
a week, but.a decade, or whatever time is necessary to do what must 
be done. i 3 nil, 
” Let us hope that as it was in the early 19th century so again will : 
it be in the middle of the 20th century—that the general public will - 
join with the educators in a determined movement to make our public 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM. I think also, however, that the lay- | 
man must view his community school problem against the backdrop ~~ 
of thé national problem. Anyone who really thinks it is wrong for 
a boy who is born in Mississippi to get only a fraction of the amount 
of education offered the boy born in New York inevitably comes up 
against the problem of how much aid the federal government should - es 
give the schools and how such aid should be given. A state like 
Mississippi cannot possibly afford to spend as much on its children 
as can a state like New York. The population of the United States, > 
however, is an increasingly shifting one, and many men who were © 


a 
. 





born and educated in Mississippi or similar. areas will eventually -~i school system the truly great social force of our time. I hope that 
` work and vote in New York. l © > ~ | the historians of the future will be able to write again: “Many con- 
All the local and national difficulties which- the public schools face sie Stata pre held, and re EONS f CUSED La @ 5 pe 
today, however, are as nothing compared to the big central problem ~ A st, opted, many Letters’ and ‘Addresses to the Public = 
which for.a long time has made progress in public education im- : itten and published; public-spirited citizens traveled over the 
possible in this country—the problem of public apathy. ? Country, making addresses to the people explaining the advantages 
) of oe free schools; many public-spirited men gave the best years of 
CART BEFORE THE HORSE. It will not be a quick or an their lives to the public-school propaganda. ...” | 4 
easy job, of course, to achieve the proper goals of the public schools aa 7 ot - 


ad of this country. The vague desire to provide the best education pos- 
-~ sible will have to be translated into concrete goals. Today too many . | 
towns and cities of this land first decide what they want to spend 3 oI > 
3 for public education, then supply the best equipment and teaching ) , 
_. they can, and so, by this reverse method, determine the quality of 


: education they will offer their community. The history of the human 3 _ ‘THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY 
race has shown, however, that it is better to start by deciding what Every uclicelboyr knows that the successful politician is the man 
-~ Ones standards and goals are, and then to cast about for methods of Who reduces taxes, raises wages, and keeps everybody happy 1947 
~ meeting them. A righteous man first establishes his moral code, and - —John K. Weiss in PM, March 24, , 
then determines his actions by it. | F l 


P, 
) 


F- an people in each community must set up definite goals and stand- 
tds of education so that they can measure the progress of their Bs Ne 
22 | 
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The High School Teacher 

and the Veteran 

EMANUEL R. BRANDES, Dewitt Clinton High School `` 
SIMPSON SASSERATH, Murray Hill Vocational H. S. 





Since the end of hostilities two years ago, America has come tp 


‘realize that peace has its difficulties no less pronounced than war, me g 


One of these difficulties, fortunately a happy one, has been encoun- 
_ tered by our schools in providing for the influx of returning G.I,’s, 


G.I. Joe came home from the wars confident in his ability to meet 1 


any situation. He had faced the German Panzer and the Japanese 


kamikaze. He had conquered the desert of Africa and the jungles of — 


New Guinea. Certainly, with the help of his new Bill of Rights, he _ 
did not expect to encounter any serious hazards in the classroom, 


-> 


However, many a hard-bitten veteran who stood fast in the Battle ` A 


of the Bulge has been forced to beat an inglorious retreat in the battle 

of the books. It is small consolation to him that where he has failed 

or not wholly succeeded, the fault has not lain with him alone but. 

with his supposedly powerful allies—his teachers. se i 
High school instructors who have devoted extra hours of effort, 


thought and planning to their student veterans may resent this im- - 


plied criticism, The authors do not wish to impugn themselves or the 
thousands of others who are reinitiating the veteran into the mys- 
teries of the chemical compound, the irregular French verb and 


the dangling participle. Yet it is their feeling that though much 


has been accomplished, many teachers have been handicapped by 


a vital though natural error in their approach. The vet has been 
subjected to all the pedagogical craft and approved methodology 
which have been so time-honoredly 


-Me successful with secondary-school _, 

z -Aoescents; unfortunately this profusion of technique has often 
served to bewilder and annoy him. For in our eagerness to teach the 

subject, too many of - ) 


us have overloo ible reactions of 
the adult veteran mind. | any wed pee 


| In short it must b 
~ ~- and habitual attitud 
> Only. In maturity, 
veteran manifests 
i accepted practices. 
have been teaching 


A 


e kept constantly in view that many pet devices 
es work with adolescents, but with adolescents 
in emotions, in experience, in background, the 
differences that require modification of many — 
The authors, who are veterans themselves, and 
English to veterans ever since their discharge 





„and hide herself.in her locker for several minutes, Af 


Three poems about death or love or nature have far less meaning to 


th 


P Pool the ignorance of the class to establish a need’ for the Dewey 


: for o chieve a higher level of maturity in © 
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from the Service, do not claim to be authorities on pedagogy for 


rmer G-I.’s. However, some of the ensuing q 
ee i keeping certain questions in their Proper focus. 


ACCEPTED MOTIVATION WASTED. A teacher we Know 


„sed to walk into her high school civics classroom once each term 

: ; saat Ee, ter rattling 
several hangers while the pupils waited curiously, she would emerge, 
walk to the front of the room and after a dramatic pause, would say, 
“Boys and girls, that is the way we vote in America.” 

There is no doubt that adolescent classes can be intrigued by this 
ingenious type of motivation, but can you imagine the effect this sort 
of performance would have on a group of dischargees? We do not 
think that they would scoff; but even the kindest of them meet such 
fancy or indirect approaches with puzzled indifference. | 

All a veteran expects is a direct reason for any lesson or unit. 
Adverbs and infinitives do not_have to be taught with matchstick i 
figures, nor does a teacher have to act as a personnel manager to 


encourage the writing of letters of application. In fact, once the St 
“raison d’étre” has been established in any unit, daily motivation f 4” 
often serves merely to amuse or irk the already willing student. F 
Poetry, for example, can be presented with a greater chance of suc- i 


cess as Modern American or Victorian than in. relation to subject ` 
matter. The veteran wants to see his unit steady and see it whole. 


him than three works by Sandburg, or three bits of verse showing 
€ attitude toward life of the Cavaliers. 


Sometimes a mere presentation of introductory tacts ip a 


ecimal System and the card catalogue. F ive ma % p oi 
ee On mimeographed material will familiarize such a dialectics 
e library far more efficiently than a half hour of tortuous A 


same intellectual level 
at we must attempt to do is to keep the he t: 
a hfth-term class has fimitations in vocabulary, reading ability and 


8tammat: ‘age), but at the same 
tima atical knowledge regardless of a ae à , roach. We must, 


iences of our 
Stance, make more extensive use of the exper i: 


uestions may be of - 
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worldly neophytes, and: less exhausting demands on their tired 
imaginations. “Interesting places I have seen” will prove to-be a 


somewhat more stimulating composition topic than “If I-had a 


million dollars.” It follows also that the timing of the individual] 


lesson is of less consequence than the timing of the unit. Suppose the _ - 


bell does interrupt your summary, or suppose that having introduced 
a topic at the end of the previous day, you begin without another 


presentation or motivation? Your students are mature; they have _ 
their notes, and most important of all, they have as much of a long i 
range view as you. It is time that is of the essence, not-the art that . 


conceals art. 


i 


“Let it be emphasized again that we do not pretend to be pundits | 


who dare to attack approved methods of motivation; we merely 
suggest that there should be some reinterpretation to fit the needs of 
the veteran. “ 


SUPERVISED STUDY. Another teacher of our acquaintance, À 
discovering one afternoon that one of his bigger boys had not done ~ 
his homework assignment, demanded that_the culprit bring a note 


from home. “Whom do you want to sign this note,” the pupil 
politely asked, “my daughter, my wife, or my mother-in-law ?” 

The blushing pedagogue can be forgiven, perhaps, for not noting 
the ruptured duck on his student’s lapel, but others of us cannot be 
forgiven quite as easily for disregarding the practical difficulties 
| that nonessential homework’ imposes on the ex-serviceman. Our 
~ would-be scholar is probably working from four to eight hours after 
=- School. He lives in a three-room apartment with three or four in-laws, 
E all of whom like to listen to the radio. He has other -miscellaneous 
meee chores, such as feeding the baby at.2 a.m. or looking for a place of 
bse his own to live. He is willing to do-outside assignments since he is 

Just as anxious to cover the necessary work as his teacher; yet can he 
be blamed for 
frequently given for the sake of homework itself? 


- -` We all recognize that adolescents should be given a home assign- 
- , ment every day. Administrators encourage this practice; parents feel 
” that their taxes are being wisely spent, and above all we are develop- 

"ng character, But at the very least, we should be able to modify 
this traditional demand in the case of the vet without damaging too 
seriously our ‘pedagogical consciences, We cannot speak for the 
26 “aa 
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resenting the compulsion of a daily written task so _ 
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SELF-EVIDENT ORGANIZATION OF UNITS. We must 


oF view, One very capable teacher—that is, capable with adolescents 


pEACHERS AND VETERANS. ~ Boe 


math 


study. = am > 
In this way we will not be sacrificing our basic standards and at 
the same time we will be following the dictates of modern guidance 
by adapting our methods to the individuals under our ‘instruction. 
Having compositions written in class is a sound educational pro- 
cedure. The teacher can give individual help where it is most needed. 
He can also train older and less nimble minds to function effectivel 
under the stress of a time limit. Reading at home is essential if any 
kind of ground is to be covered in literature, but related written 
assignments should be as infrequent and as short as possible. Why 


not encourage and equip the veteran to take notes in class instead on _ 


the basis of group discussion? Since grammar needs no motivation 
but only explanation for our already willing pupils, a large part of 
each grammar period can take the form of supervised study and 
dril. No preliminary homework is necessary. After ample illus- 
trations in answering the questions, the student can complete enough 
test sentences to decide for himself whether he has mastered -the 


Concepts of the lesson. Optional work can be provided for those who j 


see that they need further practice. 


constantly remember that while any student likes.to have his work 
made interesting, the veteran does not have to be lured or cajoled 
Into beginning a Jesson or unit. The most effective presentation will 
often be an explanation of the unit’s purpose from. the teacher’s point 


Sa the Problem of introducing lyric poetry to a class of veterans. - 
in Proceeded to utilize her most intriguing approach by passing out 
a “graphed copies of “Trees” and “Who Is Sylvia?” and en- 
“Sing her class to sing. The response, to say the least, was 
ican USiastic. When the instructor finally explained to her inex- 
on Phlegmatic choristers that the words of the songs were lyric 
Without ne began to wonder why she hadn't said so in the first place 

© musical prelude. . : Le 

: stioned value, is likely to 


he ind . E 
Pro ~Uctive approach, while of unquestio r : 

Ve lability with a Tin of veterans. For instance, it is advisable 

: 27 


ematics or language teacher, but-in the English class much of 
she time devoted normally to motivation, medial summaries, and ex- 
ended applications can be utilized justas Profitably for. supervised 
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EA 
T Most teachers at this point may feel that this is 
obvious; however, sog many 5 TE mo 
oie of the student veteran still have d 
a mannerisms and devices with whi 


to extracting obedience. One of the 


know: had five classes last term liberally sprinkled with veterans. ` 
Noticing a slackening in attendance and work just before the Easter . 
Vacation, he announced that anyone not present and fully prepared 
on the Thursday before the Holiday would receive a double penalty 
(wisely capitalizing on fear of the unknown so dear to the heart of 
the disciplinarian, he hinted darkly at what that double penalty might 
entail). The threat worked beautifully. The lame, the halt, the blind, 
and the unwilling all showed -up with their homework on the fatal 
Thursday, with one slight exception—all the veterans were missing. 
Our colleague, in spite of some tentative questioning, never unearthed 

‘the cause of this remarkable coincidence; nor to our knowledge did 
he ever exact the fearsome consequences he had promised. - 

Cases of such open revolt on the part of student vets are extremely 
rare; but they do express resentment not only-against stratagems 
such as the one described but-also against less egregious coercion / 
implicit in the very manner of some instructors. Although the. 
veteran knows all too well that a reasonable order should be obeyed, 
he appreciates having that order expressed as a request rather than” 
a demand. Moreover, while it is poor policy even with a younger — 
group for the teacher to state in effect, “This must be done because ` 

Say so,” a dominating instructor can get away with such an attitude. < 
he vet, however, is very conscious of his independent status as a 

- vilian, and subsistence or no subsistence, he will rebel or sneer at 
* tone too reminiscent of his military background. Thus, emp hasiz- 
mg the social or educational needs of a mandate in preference to the 
'nstructor’s individual wish becomes not merely advisable but Saon 
tial. To illustrate very simply: when Johnny, age 16, snterrupS 
teacher by talking to his neighbor, you tell him to keep quiet; when 

H Smith, father of two children, becomes audibly inattentive, you 

nt out that he is disturbing the group. 
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for a teacher who wishes to develop a fuller understanding of the 
value of the dictionary to list, with the class’s aid, all the different j 
uses, and to arrive at examples for each use, The more intriguing 
method of asking for twenty or twenty-five pieces of information as 

a sort of treasure hunt and then developing the generalities therefrom, . 
just would not work with a G.I. group. Our ex-service man does 

not like to play a game before he knows. its purpose. / , ) 


On the same basis of reasoning, the development of skills should _ 
be made as systematic as possible. Spelling should be taught by rule, 
and where no rules exist, inconsistencies should be explained in 
terms of the human growth of language. Spelling bees, quiz programs 
and proofreading games can be saved for more jaded adolescents. 
Incidentally, most veterans feel (with good reason perhaps) that the - 


spelling question as presently constituted on the Regents Examina- 
tion is ridiculous. : s 


elaboration on the 
pay lip service to the equal 
eeply ingrained those class- 
ch we have been accustomed 
most successful martinets we 


Other examples of the kind of systemized presentation that vets 
appreciate are: vocabulary explained by derivation, compositional | 
technique developed by types, and parliamentary procedure by ex- 
planation and definition rather than by making the class a club.: 
These methods are not being advanced herein on the basis of their - 
novelty by any means, but on the grounds that they will achieve 
better results than more Spectacular and ‘devious motivations. 

In short, the contention here is that regardless of subject the teacher 
must constantly remind himself that these students are his equals in - 
maturity and wisdom and experience. They want the subject matter 
to be clear and valuable. If these requirements are fulfilled, their 


interest will be held without the sugar coating that so often implies 
condescension. . . | 










ÈÌ, 


THE PATERN ALISTIC MANNER. One Way a psychologist will 


write a treatise on the occupational and emotional factors that cause 


some pedagogues to assume such a commanding air within the domain _ 
_of the classroom. Undou 


~ l btedly one major consideration will be that 
a new entrant into the teaching profession quickly realizes the neces- 
-Sity of asserting his authority both in bearing and in management of 


classroom issues in order to gain the respect of his adolescent 
pupils from the very start. 


4 


es Tilk ae damental postulate—a man- 
sisstin lad An air of authority is essential for suc- loman rei im —— ire 7 appreciation of his 
mustot nee = group of any age, but the nature of the leadership relationshi by d pP. in -cter when he talks to you personally, 
ity alter in the case of an adult class. : Or Passin p y ropping the mis vo or patting you on ke shoul: 

Boo : der tips E è friendly or irreverent quip, 





€ an old chum. With the adolescent, these acts may be a i 
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of poor discipline or lack of respect; with the veteran, a stamp of 
approval is an indication of rapport. 


TE | ~ : 
the readiness of the — as ee as well as give constructive 
criticism. We recognize. the justification in squelching the lazy or 
“bellious adolescent who claims that the teacher 
vei him” or “does not explain things clearly” or 
work.” Even though the Junior critic may be right 
tesser of evils is to subdue him regardless to avoid a 
alization, The G.I. on the other hand, should find his suggestions 
welcomed or at least considered. Since education to him is a 
serious matter, he 1s not going to cause delay with arf Opinion on 
methodology unless he feels that it has some value.. Even where he 
may be wrong, a polite refutation by the teacher coupled with some 
indication of appreciation will give the student a feeling of good will. < 


„13S a grudge 
§ives too much - 

on occasion, the ` 
chaos of ration- 


JUDGMENT IN MANAGEMENT. At this point a skeptical 
reader might very well comment: “The necessity of handling vet- 
erans with a glove of thicker velvet is readily apparent, but what 
about the man who is consistently late or frequently absent or neglect- 
ful of all homework?” There is no one answer to this question, A 
classroom teacher within the limits of his available time can make 
an attempt to ascertain the reasons for individual defections, and 
can often help the habitual latecomer or absentee to reach a mutually 
satisfactory solution. This is particularly true where the cause is 








temporary—an ailing child, a period of overtime work, a physical 
indisposition. Where the veteran is attempting to crowd too many 
activities into a twenty-four hour day or appears to be extending to 
the classroom the fine art of “goldbricking,” only a veteran’s counse- 
lor can arrive at a final decision in consultation with the person in 
question. It should be made plain that this counselor functions not 
as a disciplinarian or superior officer but as an individual with the 
training, the time and the facilities to give helpful guidance. 

Occasionally, even under the best regulated conditions, a teacher 
- may be faced with a direct disciplinary case: the student who does 

not see why he cannot smoke in the classroom; the well-meaning 


tpt) a 


nuisance who tries to be the life of the party; the amateur savant | 
who delays progress with his verbose efforts to discomfit the teacher ; - 


the grumbler who appears to be nursing some obscure grudge. Even- 
tually. the difficulty may have to be settled by personal conference; 
meanwhile the ‘tactful exertion of social pressure will save time and 
_- trouble in the classroom. The teacher can point out that he too 
would like to smoke, but that fire ‘regulations have to be enforced. 
He can stop the smart aleck or the bickerer by asking him not to 
waste the time of the class and by indicating a willingness to discuss 
any personal or intellectual differences in ‘private. With the success- 
ful instructor situations of this type will be rare. If and when they 
_ do arise, they must be dealt with deftly and calmly so-as to enlist the 
_ Support of the group. The offense must always be pictured as one 
opposed to the interests of the class and not just the teacher. 


f 


CRITICISM WORKS BOTH WAYS. Another important as- 
pect of harmonious accord. between teacher. and veteran should be 
30 


f 





For the most successful type of student-teacher relationship the’ 


-haye in the preparation of this article, no 


Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact that veterans often make 
very good suggestions. One vet in a first-year English class asked his 
instructor why so much time is spent on the plots of the short stories 
being covered, at the expense of characterization and literary style. 


- He was right. Adult pupils, even though they are weak in reading 


comprehension and technical English, should be guided into dis- 


cussions commensurate with their maturity. :As a matter of fact, JA 4 
some of the precepts set down in this article have been arrived at ; 


partly or wholly through comments by members of vet classes. 


authority that the instructor needs for proper management should-be 


è product of his scholarship, his pedagogy, his poise, and his assur- - 
ance, At the same time the teacher must show his G.I. pupils that 


€ considers himself as well as them both human and fallible. 


l $ e s ¥ . 
"plication that the veteran is not a unique educational pong 


. Managed differently from any other that has ever ee 
a Apart from his greater maturity and his warti 


Perience : teacher. Con- 
S, he sl A ught by any . 
“equently. > dik. any ptadent baing oe startling innovations 


a selection of some 


are 2 
“Onve a7 introduced. There has merely been as being those best 


l be e 
Suited a techniques in preference to others 


i ar to 
*Pply for G.I, Classes. If a few of these recor na ang 2s the 
sum eee ly well to adolescents, so much the better, ore effective 


l i r : to 
struct: 'S sufficiently eclecti¢ to point the way taken chiefly from 
On for vets. Though examples have been ta , ss 
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CONCLUSION. Fie ities hope that they have made clear by 
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the field of English, the underlying principles should hold true for 


N 


all subjects. l 4 

Since we are trying the question of the veteran realistically, let 
us also be realistic about the results. As in any adult education 
group, some students will be dropped for unsatisfactory effort or 
attendance, and some will not have the intellectual capacity to suc- 
ceed under any circumstances. To coddle these few by giving them. 
passing grades for the sake of their wartime contributions would 
make a travesty of education and would be an inexcusable disservice 
to all student veterans. We can, however, assist many more dis- 


chargees to readjust themselves to the classroom by careful re- 
evaluation of our instructional techniques and our personal attitudes. — 


To sum up, the specific devices or approaches suggested herein 


are of subordinate importance to the simple general factors of which 


all teachers of veterans should be constantly aware: 


l. The veteran is back in school because he wants to be and not - 


` because he has to be. 
x 2. He appreciates a presentation which is direct, clear and honest. 
3. He is an adult and expects to be treated as an adult. 


~~ 


to adjust their points of view to his particular problem. 


MOVIES vs. EDUCATION 


- The movies are certainly playing a significant part outside of 
school. Hollywood spends more money on one luscious stage set to 
enhance a materialistic or shallow view of life than the schools of 
America spend on new educational films for a whole year. Even if 
Schools had the money, there is not enough visual material to buy 
for school use. For millions of young people, morals, behavior patterns, 
il as toward life are being made in Hollywood, not in our 


—George H. Henry, Survey Graphic. 
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í 4. He has a right to assume that his teachers will be flexible enough 
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‘snauguration as the seventeenth president. 


The Antiquarian’s Comer 
Forbidden Fruits 


The question of reading books that eve 


= rybod -is su 
read is in the news again. Dr. John Spa y pposed to 


ngler Kieffer, upon his 


of St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, Maryland, declared that St. John’s would Serv its 


great books program. As is well known, the curriculum of that 
college 1s based on the classics of Western civilization. 


One thousand New Yorkers have registered under a program 
sponsored ‘by. the New York Public Library for a four-year study ` 
of similar literary contributions to Western culture. Among the 


books being read and discussed are Aristotle’s Ethics, Plutarch’s 


Lycurgus, St. Augustine’s Confessions, Locke's Of Civil Govern- 
ment, Rousseau’s The Social C ontract, Adam Smith’s The Wealth 
of Nations and Karl Marx’s The Communist Manifesto, 


And, if you want a list for yourself, you can buy a booklet which 
lists lists. For one dollar you can get an anthology of lists of books 


that somebody else thinks everybody else ought to read. Christopher ` / 


Morley and Arthur Conan Doyle, Will Durant and John Erskine, 


St. John’s College and Life, and anonymous selectors have here set | F 


down their own century of books that no man or woman should ever 
confess to not having read. l 


The Battle of the Books i 
On the other hand, committees of educators are exploring the 


Potentialities of comic books. So tremendous is the vogue of these 


illustrated books that a medical authority has urged that they be 
widely disseminated among the major part of our population to 
the facts about social diseases.* He believes that most Amert- 


„Ans are unable to read intelligently anything more difficult than a 


COmic book 


So, the battle of the books goes on between those who would lead 


ina T ctly to the classics and those who would present them to us 
ee form. 


- 4 


D e a 
U. Terrence E. Billings in The Journal of Venereal Disease Information, 
‘Public Health, Vol. 28, Page 162, August 1947, 
aa 
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Turning the Tables ) 


But, between the zenith and nadir of literature there is still an- 
other genre which may have as many devotees as the other ‘two 


kinds combined. This is the mystery-detective-blood-cum-mur def? 


school of fiction. 


How can the appeal of such books be used to draw readers toward 
a reading of the classics? A modern French writer, Pierre Véry ** 


proposed a simple solution. He reasoned that the classics are un. 
popular because they are required. How would it do to reverse the 


process and give the classics the allure of forbidden fruits? 


The Curriculum of the Future 


In the lycée imagined by Véry, “Criminal literature, which was 


incorporated in the curriculum about 2500, has little by little taken 


precedence over all other forms of literature, which have become. 


discredited and forgotten. Edgar Allan Poe, Edgar Wallace, and 
_ certain highly specialized authors who wrote at the beginning of the 
twentieth century have become classics, whom the pupils study from 
the time they are twelve or thirteen years old until they graduate.” 
Typical questions are: `` 7 f 
“Pupil Jozont, name Sherlock Ho 
“Professor Moriarty.” | a 
“What was the-date of’ the murder of the widow Lerouge in the 
Affaire Lerouge written by Gaboriau?” , | 
“March 4, 1862.” ee a Sate 
_, Thank Jou, Pupil Gharantee, tell me about Isidore Bautrelet.” 
: “Isidore. Bautrelet, the schoolbo 


Creuse, was Arsène Lupin’s formidable adversary. He knew that 
the corpse found.on the chif, » l 


| Every subject has been affected by the new trend. 
© _ Dictation: “4t exactly six o'clock, as he had announced, Herlock 
Pe 
= ** Pierre Véry is the ay 
„ One of 


=- 


lmes’s most mortal enemy.” 


, 
- 2 ~ 





thor of stories of the Goupil Mains-Rouges Family. 


them was turned int ; : : layed at 
ittle C 7 h played 2 
| the Little Ca a successful motion picture which p 


rnegie und = “ 9 extracts 

in this article = taken y E raa hi 
peared originally in Mar; 
“was included 
a> (Simon and 


a 


‘anne, was. translated in Living Age, April 1935, and 


in The Art of the Myst i ward Haycraft 
Schuster, 1946); - a a Story, edited by Ho 





 qHE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER- E 


y iñ the Adventure of the Aiguille 


nd 


ketch “Murder in Parnassus” which ap” ° 





— 


Sholmès, wearing a pair of trousers that were too 7 
na i 400 sh 
that was ao | rrow, both of which he Wet Te @ coat 


Translation: “Open your Meurtre de Roge 
269, chapter 23: Poirot's little party—from § 7 A aw pose 
rising, ‘that child is coming upstairs to lie down? until, ‘whe + 
I asked.” = | a 1S 4 


Geometry: “Given a-closed space in the form of an isosceles 
triangle, ABC, and another close Space Z in the form of a hexagon 
MNOPQR. Find. Me e Paa p i 


Physics: “If you have a safe covered with armored 
metres thick and a blow-torch whose power is b, find the time neces- 
sary to make around the lock a circulér aperture having a diameter, 


ET E ' à 
Physical Education: “The exercise consists in climbing up to. 
a window two yards above the ground without leaving any traces”... 


Latin; “7 give you the old proverb, Is fecit cui prodest.” [Roughly 


; om pe : 
translated: “The one who dunit is the one who had a motive.” G 


Lite ian tia ‘in literature is represented 
erature: “Gentlemen, the triangle i de see 
Y three main characters—the victim, the murderer sane 
We have as many as thirty-two dramatic situations. .. - 


|: The Home Js Affected — á 


. i blems 
At home the pupils no longer trouble their es pane Oe 
like, “If three men can do a piece of work in 1734 hou 


hile two 
Of the sixth hour another man is added to help a js . rh m 
Of them take two hours off, how long will ıt take La ` 
nstead, the pupils carry home such practical prot = 
onaire is sleeping the 


‘A corridor has seven doors. A milli ked from within, His 
room. His door and his window are locked Tn bout 
*eretary is on watch in the next room. How 


Nef 


plate x milli-- `° <i 4) 


, 
e Aisi 
Š 
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classics of fo 


| hopper.” 


é 


for the pleasure of. it. The 


-and delight in a b 


authors resolutely break the 
that they call tragedi 


3 Short narratives..in irre 
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entering the millionaire’s room, murdering him, robbing him, and 
getting away without leaving any clues? 

And the father of 2935 A.D. answers in the way. fathe 


rs now 
answer when asked for help with an algebra problem: T 


“That’s childish, my boy. That’s the old problem of the enclosed 
space. There are a lot of solutions. Theoretically, I can use the in. 
explicable-galley trick, or I can have recourse to the funereal-odop ` 


system. Or, better yet,—but what do you want me to tell you? I 
knew my enclosed space by heart once upon a time, but it’s been SO 
long since I’ve looked at a book. Go ask your big brother. Ea et 


‘THE CLASSICS RETURN . 
Here’s the aftermath. : ~ 
“The children- sweat blood over these problems. 

drag their schoolbooks filled with such repulsive titles 

Mort de Sir Jeroboam Backdrive, Triple Assassinat 

—Bottin, L’Affaire des Oreillers Rouges. 


Wearily they 
as L'Etrange 
Rue Sébastien 


- “Mortal stifling boredom emanates from these schoolbooks, from 
e colder than the corpses they -deal with . 
into a school subject to be dissected and 


these texts that have becom 


since they have been made 


discussed. Long ago schoolboys stopped reading adventure stories 


y have stopped dreaming of themselves 
gentlemen robbers. They read forbidden books 
izarre, vanguard literature in which revolutionary 
old formulae and compose strange works 


es and that are generally written in Alexandrine 
verse, | 


- as gangsters and 


-. The authors invent new plots which are really the stories of the 


rmer years. The pupils like them and enjoy also “those 
gular verse called fables, which describe 


animals—the fox, the Stork, the little rabbit, the ant, and the. grass- 


. The result is that the Pupils long for this new and forbidden fruit. 
) vi Course, the professors scorn such frivolous works, but in small 
chapels, in secret meetings, it is whispered that these despised ‘trage- 


» f] e a A 
dies,” which are so disconcerting by their extreme novelty, may some 
‘day become classics,” ae | , 


Morris ROSENBLUM 


, a Samuel Tilden High School 
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Illustrating eee ny rm and literature with Pictures of 
art objects 1S an old, accepte Practice. However, it was not alwa 
done well. Most of us remember such illustrations from our o ys 
school days as a dreary selection, often translated into line he aja 

\ and reduced to nearly unseeable miniature, Together with the sepin 
engravings of Roman ruins that hung in the halls of the schools, 
they were among the major deterrents in the struggle to appreciate 
art. Today, such illustrations are usually better. But we in the 
Metropolitan Museum ‘of Art think that we can offer the best illus- 
trations of all—the original work of art, three-dimensional and full- 

colored, handsome and accessible for the student to look at. 
Also, it no longer seems good enough to Present art merely as - 
quaint, or even beautiful, marginalia. We think that it should be an 

integral co-ordinate in the study of the humanities, f 


We see art as a pleasurable experience. We are glad to discuss ts ae 


intrinsic language, so that it may be more clearly understood as a 
‘mode of communication, and point out its harmonies, so that `i 
may be added to the students’ store of good things which will "ad 
their : lives, : ! 
But tr also see art as the visual concretion of history, T = : 
time when the first anthropoid sat back on his haunches sear Ph 
a stone better to fit his paw. Today we are unable a PET hand 
anthropoid, but we are able to look at the very r Sdenihon and 
made. Likewise, we see art as the a historical im- 
music, responding, in its own form, to the sa 


po 
i and together can help oi l: 
pulses. The arts help to explain each other, addition, we have i 


apr , a 
to explain the ideas and aspirations of men credible range of sub- 
seen art used successfully to illustrate ai clothes, the develop- 
jects—the preparation of food, the er ee now circulating in 
ment of transportation, or (as in an ry 
the high schools) the history of the = subjects mo 
man, In this way art can make pat 

© same time amalgamate them 1m 
Cultural history. 


| | th ge ) roblem : 
a i : into the large P ao n 
ART AND LIFE. All of this, ory wt It is commonplace and © | 


; 's | i 
Q re-integrating good art into people | 37 eet 
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SEEE f the working | 
conditions O aie Rion 
| re vivid, and at k: i : 
the broad and rich area of a Ba 
(0) N ‘ ar. 
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valid to lament the passing of the time when one absorbed art with 
one’s religion’ or civic pride or family tradition or craft, and to 
point out that today art is an isolated, and rare; experience, We can 


remedy this by making good art once again a part of what we a 


every day. We can remedy it also by making good art a Part of 
what we know—by integrating it into the general body of knowledge, 


i lees ee te 
THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM. This is the theory, . The 


next point is its implementation. This happens in a number of ways, 
both within the Museum and via extension materials outside_the 
Museum, the nucleus of which has been the one-hour talk in the 
Museum galleries on subjects requested by teachers to fill precise 
_ curriculum needs. These can be given only to small groups, however, 
and most of the city’s high school students are left untouched by 


them. Therefore, we have sought additional methods to supplement `. 


these gallery talks. A co-operative. Board of Education-Museum 


High School Program is now functioning, with Mr. Charles E. Slat- 


kin assigned as Co-ordinator by the Board of Education. One suc- 


cessful result of the search for new methods is a series of special 


à co-ordinated programs in the Museum arranged for large audiences 
‘of high school students, . a : : 





~The programs are co-ordinated internally. They consist of three 
related parts: a forty minute lecture with slides, a gallery visit 
‘with individual mimeographed guides, which we call Quiz Guides, 
i -and a pertinent movie. The Quiz Guide answers the problem of 
-giving students in | 
- galleries. It tells them what to look 


lenge of an organized Quiz-Lesson on each subject, and offers the 
~- pedagogical advantages of active Participation and a recapitulation 
_ of the material of the lecture. These Quiz Guides can also be ‘used 
~ Independently, quite apart from the program. For such use, master 
-copies of all of them are available on request. | 


The programs are co-ordinated ext 
‘School curriculum, T 


at, presents them with the chal- 


3 ‘anguage or the cutting of dress patterns. At the same 
ime, the meanings of art are clarified via channels ‘of knowledge or 
‘Anterests that the student already has formed, ', 
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. CORRELATED ART PROGRAMS 


= Lecture: The Art of Old and New Spain, by Blanche Brown. 


Programs 
days. 


TYPICA ess. ph ‘The Satur ty morning Series is offered 
during the second and third. months of eac ashen T y 
program, an invitation is sent to chair - For each 


On. IS. | rmen of the departm ` in- 
volved, together. with tickets to be distributed to the snl tee 


programs for the fall semester, 1947, follow: 


October 4, for students of social studies: 
Lecture: The Age of Chivalry, by Angela Bowlij. é 
Gallery visit to the mediaeval collections. ) 
Movie: Alexander Nevsky, directed by S, Eisenstein, oo 


October 11, for students of home economics, academic high schools 
Lecture: People and Clothes by Beatrice Farwell, 
Gallery visit to the Costume Institute, 
Movies: Clothing, Glimpses of the Chinese Dress, Dress Parade. 


October 18, for students of home economics, vocational high schools: 
Same program as October 11. 


October-25, for members of The Arista: | 
‘se! Lecture: Masterpieces of Polutian, hy Haldia Saiths 
Gallery visit to the paintings collections. 
Movies: Memling, Rembrandt, Matisse. 


Pos 


a 


| November l, for students of Spanish: 


sf . ish painting. : 
Gallery visit to the collections of Spanish pain trand. 
Movie: The Wave, directed and photographed by p 3 i 


November 8, for students of social studies: M 
_ Lecture: The Art of the French Revolution, 
Gallery visit to the collections of French art. 
Movie: Marseillaise, directed by Jean Renoir. 


November 15, for students of Latin: © et 
Lecture: Life in Ancient Rome, by 3 ar 
Gallery visit to the classical collectior z Preston Foster. 
Movie: Last Days of Pompeii, starring i = 


November 22, for students of English: ak 
Lecture: Romance and Reality 
by Huldah Smith. — Ta 
Gallery visit to the paintings collection 


` Miriam Hopkins.” 
“Movie: Becky Sharp, starring Miran 39 


by Huldah Smith. — 


Shaw. 


\ 


are offered both on Saturday mornings ‘and on ; Hf 
. -ar week- $ 


Century Literature and Ari, ; 
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These additional programs will be offered in the spring Semester : 


tudents of French: o. x i 
For 3 cidi: Modern French Painting F by Huldah Smith. 
llery visit to the French painting collections. : . 
rk: Generals Without Buttons, directed by Jacques Daroy. 


For students of music: be ers 4 
Lecture: Baton, Chisel, and Brush, by Beatrice Farwell. 
Gallery visit to the paintings collections. ; - 

Look and Listen Concert. 3 


For students of Italian: l MRE ouer $ 
Lecture: Art of the Italian Renaissance, by Angela Bowlin. -. 
Gallery visit to the Italian art collections. . _ “a 
Movie: to be determined. oo 


For students of German: 3 ; ae re 
Lecture: Masters of German Art, by Beatrice Farwell. ~. 
Gallery visit to the German art collections. 

Movie: to be determined, — 


For students of English: a ew 
Lecture: American Literature and Art, by Blanche Brown. 
be -Gallery visit to the American art collections. aap ae 
a Movie: House of Seven Gables, starring George Sanders. — 
For students of social studies :. - l 5 


Presentation: The United Nations in Art. 
Gallery visit to the paintings collections. 
Program: Songs of the United Nations. 


On weekdays we offer a re 
above, for 200 to 400 studen 
lasts about three hours, can 
_ 1:30 p.m. The museum visit 
“teacher in charge chooses th 
two programs to the list: 
For students of interior 
' Lecture: American 
E Gallery visit to the American Wing. 

Movies: 18th Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia; The City. 
For students of 'history or world literature: | 


Lecture: The Living Past of China, b 


Gallery visit to the Chinese collections, 
Movie: The Good 


Earth, starring Paul Muni. 





petition of any of the programs listed 
ts from a single school. The program 
begin any time between 10 a.m. and 








A ; =" 
decorating (Group cannot exceed 200): 


. 


y Blanche Brown. 


E ” 
ai 
È 
Ess 
Ku 


Schools which have already Participated. in these. mid-week pro- 





~ 
, 
/ 
. nomos 


is organized within the school, and the. 
e€ program. For this purpose, we add, 


Homes Yesterday and Today, by Stuart M. Shaw. 





EN 


and student 


> TYPICA 


e r a 0 
7 se immediate environment does not often. 
Westh et 


macy, the personal contact, the o : “ele 
y , Pportunity for. discussion, and the 


tailor-made subject matter of the allery le A 

groups of twenty or thirty. We biel: ‘hid ae ae hang 
number of high school students who could not be taken care of t 
all by the gallery talk system was overwhelming, Actually during te 
past year, from September, 1946, through June, 1947, while gallery 
talks accommodated 1,729 high school students, we have served 
7,725 students in the co-ordinated programs. Most of these are 
students who would not 


otherwise have attended the Museum. For 
some. thousands of them i 


it was their first visit. It was the dèvice by 

which they discovered that:there was a Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

that it stood in Central Park, and that it had fascinating things in it. 

What is more, in the course of presenting them, we have discovered 

that the triple impact of the three-part program has a: value of its 

Own. The experience is -varied yet correlated. The parts repeat and 
reinforce one another 


It becomes a producti 


on, a big thing, so that it seems particularly 

chand memorable to the student. Our visitors repeatedly say to 

us, “This was an experience I won't forget.” = 

_,. are still aware of problems that remain in managing EF 

“udience Programs. Wherever we can, both in general approach an 

m details of Presentation, and organization, we have constantly s 
ecking and changing, adopting suggestions received from teachers 


s who attend the programs. 


incipal has 
L COMMENTS. About these programs, à peices - 
“I cannot help telling you of the pleasur ee ee 
Y Students got from your lecture, demonstration 


‘ . 0 boys and girls 
ed ‘Forts gave a new dimension to the minds 4 much of the 


“I: have talked to 
z 4l 


Written, 


i” A chairman of social studies reports, 


th it because the ` 


so that information is more.firmly acquired. 


Oe 
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many of the girls who went to the Museum and all agreed it was a 
memorable experience. No girl felt that.it was not:worth her while 


to have ventured forth even in the severe. snow storm that greeted . 
us... 2 A vocational high school chairman writes, “The students 


ond faculty looked forward with great interest to the program you 


planned for us... . Our anticipation’ was more than gratified... 
The subject matter discussed . . . the films’... plus the visit to the -~ ` 
costume gallery are so appro priate for our students who are preparing : 


for a future in the garment industry.” 3 
A chairman of English says, “Since that most pleasant group visit 
of our fifth term classes... I have had-no opportunity to write and 


tell you how much we enjoyed it. Strange as it may seem, the girls _ 
found the quiz-guide tour the most interesting of the three parts. 
They really enjoyed going about the-gallery to look and see and find = ~~ 
: answers... ? One of our earliest endorsements came from Mr... | 
T Ludwig Kaphan, principal of Thomas Jefferson High School, “AU -> 


of the students agreed that the experience was most enjoyable and 
profitable, that a new field of study and enjoyment had been opened to 


them (for a vast majority this was the first visit to the Metropolitan 
-. Museum) and that they learned a great many new facts which they - 


could not have gotten from any other source. On the basis of these 
reactions, I feel that the time was well spent, that we will make more 


trips of the same kind, and that schools generally should make wider ~ 


use of such opportunities.” 


We offered our student audience the chance to have their say 1 


anonymously, on questionnaires, and they responded by rating “the 
programs high not only for educational value, but for entertainment 
value as well. Some students have written in on their own. for 
additional tickets to the Saturday morning programs. The point they. 
like best to make to us can be summarized in the opening sentence of 
_ a report written by a girl in Washington Irving High School, “Have 
you ever felt, after listening to a lecture, that a new world of know- 


ledge had been opened to you? .. 2” We hope, with the co-operation — 


of the teachers, to do that for thousands of students more.: ; 
BLANCHE R. Brown Metropolitan Museum of Art 


MUSEUM TRIPS ` 
in the Spring ot 1946, the Metropolitan Museum of Art invited 
Thomas Jefferson High School to send a; group of 200 to 400 stu- 
42 ' , 


` 


na a 





H e House of Seven Gables, which 
and C 


m — R 7 
— Ok Rel eee ae > - - . 


dents to visit the iseni Faroa og 
SS 


school since previous trips we seum excursions for our 


Te usually lim; 
of students. The Programs offe y limited to a small number 
useum were yẹ 
ry at- 


tractive, and the necessary Alea in 
The program chosen for our first rer — e. T 
and literature, and consisted of an illustrated lect r p American art 
Brown on Art Backgrounds of American p ii by Mrs. Blanche 
galleries devoted to American paintings et a tour of the 
The House of Seven Gables Starring eon om movie - 
enrolled in the English honors classes were invited t i nu 
gram. The response was encouraging ; 250 students irb Ji 
of those invited, decided to take part in the excursion M aan 
would have participated were it not for the fact that fin ta +o 
flicted with their after-school jobs. Five teachers were assi i rr 
supervise the group. sailed 
‘The. odyssey from East New York to Manhattan began about 
noon. The students were fascinated the moment they set foot in the 
Museum. - They peered eagerly into Egyptian tombs and sarcophagi, 
and carefully examined the shining armor in the Museum’s mediae- 
val collection. In answer to a Museum questionnaire, the large 


majority stated that this was their first visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. “<a 


THE PROGRAM. The lantern-slide lecture began about 1:30. 

tudents were shown reproductions of American paintings from the 
Revolutionary to the Modern period, and their attention was directed 
fo tendencies in these works of art parallel to those found in the 
Works of F ranklin, Whittier, Poe, Longfellow, Twain, Wharton and 
others, This was followed by a tour of the galleries. A mimeo- 
Sraphed “quiz- gui de” provided both directions and stimulating ques- 
was fun for the students to identify paintings which they 


ad just seen reproduced on the screen during the illustrated lecture. 


“tive artist” who happened 
ludents were especially fascinated by’a = r na of the ail 


° be in the galleri d in copying one 
eries busily engage 

n exhibit. ‘The rou ten returned to the lecture-hall for the —_ 

aed proved to be fairly enjoyable. 


tation of making Hephzibah 
f sister and brother; this, in 


43 


“llywood could not resist the temp 
lifford Pyncheon lovers instead 0 
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Phoebe and Holgrave already provided by 


= omance of 
addition to the t ble to conclude the picture with a double 


Hawthorne, made it possi 
wedding as the climax. 


REACTIONS. The rea 
The outstanding feature, of co 
Jantern-slide, original painting an 
correlated make for a rich and 
foot-weariness that usually 
conspicuously absent. As one stu 


my flat-footedness as 
In fact, after leaving the Museum, my friends and I felt so spry we 


ction to the trip was uniformly favorable. 


went for another excursion on an open-air, double-decker Fifth ate 
Avenue bus” Unfortunately, the student forgot to inform her 


parents about the bus trip, and about 8 o’clock that evening I received 
a telephone call from an anxious mother inquiring as to the where- 


abouts of her child. | : e 
OTHER VISITS. At the request of the students; arrangements 


were made for another visit during the fall term. It was gratifying- 


to note that the same students were eager to go again. Some visited 


the Museum, thereafter, of their own accord. The second program 4 
chosen dealt with life and art in ancient Rome and consisted of an. 


illustrated lecture by Stuart Shaw, a gallery visit to the Roman Col- 
lections and a movie, The Last Days of Pompeii, starring Preston 
Foster. As might be expected there were “the usual distortions of 
history, as the lecturer, in an interesting way, pointed out. The 
antiquities of Pompeii, however, were vividly and faithfully repro- 
duced, and there were drama and romance galore, à la Hollywood. 

The third visit to the Museum in the Spring of 1947 was under 


the sponsorship of the History Department. On this occasion a 


cross-section of the modern history classes—bright, average and dull 


= z A e ° ° ad 3 
—was invited. Their reaction was similar to that of the honor classes 


The decorum was good, and the students showed interest 19 the 
exhibit. The program chosen dealt with the period of the F rench 
Revolution. This consisted of an illustrated lecture by Huldah Smith 
on The Art of the French Revolution, a tour of the French room» 
and a French movie, Marseillaise. 


; - t 
PROBLEM S. So worth-while a project warrants a certain ame 
of administrative help since routine is inevitably ` upset. Som 


4g 


pa 


p ‘ 
te Rss 


urse, was the variety of appeal; Ee. 
d movie—these three media when 
varied program. The fatigue and — 

characterize a museum excursion were ` 
dent wrote: “J wasn’t as aware of ~ 
I usually am when doing my duty to culture, 


_ was difficult to proceed with the 


© Mr. Kaphan, and his admin 


MUSEUM TRIPS 


teachers, for example, Pointed o 


absent during the last fey ut that 


Periods þh ing 


Were s , 
ecause of ° many pupils 


; © excursi P 
T r 
however, things ran smoothly — lesson, Fo š sion that it 
j e were 

of 


r the mo 
arranged, such as covering the ; Several deta: St part, 
i & the classes Ctails to be 
companied the students, arran 


‘ Se tea h 
rane: . Sing f Chers who ac. 
part in the excursion, checkin 8 tor the pu O ac 


Pils wh di 
| g the atte; 0 did not take 
students who had not yet met their ae of afternoon-session 
ia 


parents’ consent slips, distributing harm teachers, checking for 


et cie. Our principal, 
Mr. Levine, took an active persona] interest, and . Miss Simons and 


drawn so that the visits could be nF goe pins were carefully 
confusion. with a minimum of 


istrative assis 


Instruction sheets which were issued to the 


following items: students contained the 


ad 


i Description of the program. 


2. . Arrangements for uniform lunch period. 


Q 


A return. . , 
4. Travel directions. 
3. Instructions about checking wraps at the Museum. 
6. Reminder about necessity for proper decorum. 
7. Rarent’s consent slip. | 


To Prevent cutting, we did not distribute admit slips until we had 
arrived at the Museum. In all three excursions there was only one 
gh cutting; the two boys involved had apparently come as far as 

€ Museum entrance, but then the lure of Central Park proved to 


k : 
too Strong to resist. 


EVALUATION. In evaluating the programs, = ral ia 

S pantern-slidė lectures were uniformly — red, I-realize, 

of 'N§-Picture programs leave something to be desi fo illustrate 

“ourse, the difficulty of obtaining an ie ‘hou serve as an 

aig Pecific period of art. Correlation, however, ri din iş available 

Riles a strait-jacket. Where no outstanding n might choos 
he Particular period under discussion, the Museu ea 





. Directions as to time and place of departure and approximate time of 
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‘pICTIONARY FOR ERRORS N | > 
ON EREA A FEEN 


- In view of the ineluctable flow of events since. the year 1905 
little can be said concerning the social or moral implications sug- 
gested by these definitions for some of the very common household 
articles listed in a most impressively titled handbook of English 
The Art of Writing & Speaking the English Language. It’s hard > 
say how many Americans have been guided by this lexicographical - 

-bible written by Sherwin Cody for correspondence students through- 
out the country. 
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any worth-while film even though not directly related. Here is an. - 
opportunity to present foreign-language films, revivals, or films of. 
historic value which the student would ordinarily not see in his “= 
neighborhood theatre. The picture must be one which, in addition to 
being intrinsically worth-while, will appeal to high school students; 


Archaeological fidelity will not atone for dullness in the eyes of 
the students. : ae 


. 
E 


From a pedagogical point of view, one of the chief desiderata 





i 


would be some classroom discussion before and after the visit. This 


is difficult to arrange since only a few teachers have taken part : 


in the trip and know exactly what the students have seen. Perhaps 


the value of the excursion through guided classroom discussion. 


-The visits to the Museum were part of a larger plan. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Slatkin of the Board of Education and Mrs. Brown — — 
of the Museum’s Department of Education and Extension, arrange- © 
ments were made for a Chinese exhibit and other traveling exhibits = 
that were put up in the halls of Thomas Jefferson High School. The 
school has definitely become trip-conscious, and other smaller ex- . 7 
` „cursions were planned by individual teachers. i 


"et 


The project has indeed proved to be a worth-while one. As one 


Museum staff lecturer put it: “Traveling with 250 students from 
Brownsville to Manhattan is in itself in the nature of an achieve- 
ment.” For most students it was the first acquaintance with one of 
the world’s great museums. The correlated programs, through their 
multiple visual appeal, brought vividly to life some important period 
in art or in history and literature. The students carried away pleasant 


associations, and many were stimulated to return to the Museum for 


subsequent visits. We are looking forward to another Museum 
program already scheduled for the latter part of this term. 
_ Morton H. Lewirres Thomas Jefferson High School 


A DICTIONARY OF ERRORS—CIRCA 1905 


“AUTHORESS. Vulgar and unnecessary. FEMALE. Improperly 


a Aku ’ pee it includes animals as well as human being? 
ia - Young ladies do ‘ ' on the pian 
violin, or guitar.” ` not, or should not, ‘perform’ on ! 

46 
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-= 





-if the Museum prepared a brief teachers’ guide describing the high- = 2 
__. lights of the program, it would be possible for each teacher to enhance —— = 





i f 
3 
| 
a 
4 


In the preface to the section entitled Errors in the Use of Words, 
Dr. Cody preaches, “In writing we must be guided by instinct, not 
by logic,” and then proceeds to define some of our more common 


€ 


-MORE PERFECT. What is perfect 


| D me Cody’s attitude reminds 
aid regarding Edmund Spens 


. further guided by instinct to say : 


+. I hope. that what he h 


- 


words much in the manner of the’examples first given. Dr. Cody is 


AUDIENCE. People who hear, not sight-seers. A horse-show is held in — 
a “spectatorium,” not an “auditorium.” ) 


ENJOY BAD HEALTH. Ridiculous! 


3 HANDY __A man is handy with his tools, but a grocery nearby should not A 


- be called “handy.”. . 


ICED CREAM. “Tee-cream” is condemned, and the same_is true of i 


“ice-water.” 


INDIVIDUAL. Not properly used to mean “person,” as “I cannot bear 


that individual.” We speak properly of individuals and communities. 
JUG. What an American calls a pitcher an Englishman calls a jug. 


MAD, In England this word means crazy, not angry. 


cannot be more perfect. Say, “more 
nearly perfect.” (Here it seems that Dr. Ort 5 grin og eea 
rather than by instinct. Furthermore, our schools pe = pan tes 
the Constitution of the United States, 1n wees i ee gram- 
lines “. .. in order to form a more perfect WERT ys 


marians subversive?) 


one of what a Sir Kenelm Digby 
er’s use of the English language: 
ath written will be a meanes that the 


a7 
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. r . 
ill recet ions and changes, but will 
english tongue will receive no more alterati ges, 


remaine & continue settled in that frame it hath now; ... Which | 
maketh me consider that noe fate nor length of time will bury 


} alter that language that 

orkes and memory, nor indeed 
a of Kir schoole we now use untill some generall innovation happen 
that may shake as well the foundations of our nation as of our 
speech: ...” This in, 1638, not very long before the advent of 
Dr. Cody. — 


But Dr) Cody will sometimes yield to the zeitgeist by telling his 
correspondent scholars, “For example, we have been told that a- 


sentence should not end with a preposition. Throwing the preposi- 


tion to the end is one of the most thoroughly established idioms ‘of ; | 
the language, and following such a rule can only result in weakening 


and stiffening our sentences.” However, in ‘the next installment we 
find : | 


PANTS. Vulgar for “pantaloons” or “trousers.” “Trousers” is preferred. 


POST. Do not say “I am posted,” meaning informed. _ vty 


PROPOSITION. Only in American business slang is a difficulty ‘called | 
a “proposition,” as in “He has a hard proposition on his hands. We . 


may say, “We have your proposition under consideration,” though even 


_ here “proposal” would be better. (On this point modern grammarians 


appear to be definitely on the side of Big Business.) 


QUIT. Not to be used for “stop,” as it properly means leave, go away 


from. Do not say, “Quit your joking,” “Quit work,” (Sic!) though — 


you may say, “He quit the town” (that is, went away from it). 
RAISE. We “rear” children, do not “raise” them. _ ; en 

_ RECEIPT-RECIPE. “Receipt” is preferred in speaking of a formula for 

making pastry, while “recipe” is used of a physician’s prescpption. 


The old idea that “receipt” means only the act of receiving is not 
well founded. | : 


~ 


RETIRE. Ordinary people 


, prefer “going to bed” to “retiring,” saving 
that word for “retiring f : 


rom the army,” etc. | 


SCORE. Vulgarly used in such a s 
success,” 


SUSTAIN, Means to bear up ander, 
48 CO, | 


and so it is undesirable to use it 10 
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to suit modern times. 


‘however glib is the student res 





entence as “Paderewski scored his usual 
oy 


NEWSPAPER LABORATO Ry 


| E 
the sense of “receive” as “Susta 


in an injur Ma “u . r 
The Post Office Departnient his k Y, “Sustain a setback,” ete 
spondence students flunk their a ls a 

1947. They would be såfer in relying ae 


-_ 


eE too many corre- 
ination in English, circa 
Webster’s for definitions 


‘SAMUEL BECKorFs - 


i ~ 


Queens Vocational High School 
| a i 


NEWSPAPER LABORATORY 


The teacher of English; who sta 
chewing-readers of that- journalisti 
to its faithful followers as the “ 


\ 


res with helpless anguish at gum- 
c monstrosity known affectionately 


ponse to a presentation of what is Š f 
good or bad journalism, the total effect is to convince him somehow ` 


that the teacher doesn’t like tabloids personally, although anybody | 


can see that they are best.. Else, why would so much fuss be made 
over them? . 


Having also struggled futilely for some years now with this 
problem of lifting the level of my students’ reading tastes, and 
having been horrified of late at the thought that I might become a 
convert rather than a reformer, it occurred to me that I had reached 
“the end of my rope.” “This was it,” as they say so brightly in our 
better radio scripts. 


“ 


- 


COMPARATIVE STUDY. Rushing, therefore, ino a ae , 
oom and shouting above the din of traffic, ; ‘as wich looks 
à Comparative study of newspapers, ignore ly, “There he goes 
Students give one.another when they pa o Tae more consider- 
again !” After considerable free discussion, an list of features which 
able railroading on my part, we agreed hao decided, again after 
‘very good paper should have. It was fur tc expression of ideas 
Strict adherence to the principles of — determine quality, but 
“nd my lesson plan, that we make no effort 


jective 
hort, our obj 

. s ra e. In S 8 ° 
ie entrate our attention entirely on COV. ders more for their mone) 


`e their rea 
WaS to find out what papers give their 1 ; 43 


sheet,” has long since realized that, 4 


— 


a! 


= 
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in terms of the amount of space devoted to items of interest to the n 


~ 


average educated adult: 


International News Books 

National News Radio 

Local News . Theatre 

Sports Motion Pictures 
Finance . Art and Music 
Editorials : The- Home 

Letters to the Editor Comics and Cartoons 
Columnists Games and Puzzles 
The Weather Fashions 

Marine and Air News Advertising 


VARIETY. Eight newspapers were selected as the basis for our ~ 

survey—four full-sized and four tabloid, equally divided between. 
‘ morning and afternoon editions. The instructor, with malice toward 

some, thoughtfully saw to it that both the higher- and the lower- 


priced tabloids were included, so that he could later handle those 
‘smug logicians who, as a last resort, are wont to chirp with arch 
finality, “Yeah, but it costs only two cents !” (with misplaced modifier 


3 duly filed). I didn’t want to go through that pedagogic nightmare “ z 


` of trying to prove that the price one paid f 


-r or a newspapér had noth- 
ing to do with its merit. i tt 


ANALYSIS. The next step was to organize committees of three 


or four boys to examine the paper they had selected, or had been 
coaxed into selecting, with a carefully poised red pencil, from Monday 
through Friday of one week. The Sunday edition was deliberately 
omitted because it is not typical of the daily issue. The-sole job of 
the committees was to bring in the average number of columns, by 
actual count, devoted to each item by the paper under scrutiny. 

In class, after the outside work with the papers had been com- 
pleted, we placed a huge chart on the blackboard. To the left, running 
vertically, were the names of ‘the eight newspapers. Arranged 
horizontally were the items previously selected. This provided 20 
boxes for each paper. ; 

Then I became -sl 
consider only the act 
size, and being ove 
which felt 


50 


y. Innocently inquiring whether we ought to 
ual space allotted and make no compensation for 
„Overwhelmed by the savage agreement. of the class 
sure it had thus evaded a trap, I suggested that we compare 





f 


NEWSPAPER LABORATORY 


the sizes of type used. As one self-satisfied champion of the vest- 
cket volumes put it, “The print here is just as big, see. Looks 


of frustration and resignation accompanied us as we drove to the 
~ inevitable conclusion that, because of the actual measurements, a 
“tabloid column represented only half as much content as a regular 


sized paper. Accordingly, with the exception of comics, cartoons, 


‘games, puzzles, and advertising, the committees on the tabloids had 
mournfully to cut down their totals by 50%. I must confess that- 
I felt some- qualms about my tactics because I hadn’t played fair. 
No teacher has the right: to be logical unless he warns the class in 


advance. You will find this rule in the Student’ s Manual for Teacher 
Behavior. | ‘ 


© <- This flank attack having been successfully launched, we proceeded. 


A member of each committee went up to the board and filled in the 
boxes for his paper, inserting the number of columns under the 
items. Afterwards, despite the loss of confidence in me by some of 
the boys, it wasn’t difficult to get them to agree to call the highest 
number in any vertical column, “A”, anything 75% or more of the 
top figure, “B”, about 50%, “C”, and below 25%, “D”. The numbers 
were then converted into letters in accordance with the scheme de- 
vised, with the general understanding that “A” was a symbol of 


excellent coverage and “D” a deficiency rating. Thus, it became 


possible to arrive at an overall estimate of any paper and to analyze 
Specific: weaknesses as well. À 
After the average of the letters in each of the sets of 20 boxes had 


~ been taken, the newspapers were arranged in the order of rank, and 
the class was visibly impressed with the sharp difference that was - 


revealed between two of the tabloids and the three top dailies, all of 
the latter being full-sized. What was even more gratifying was the 
fact that for the first time in a long while the complete objectivity 
of the survey had left no room for argument. However, the most 
dramatic moment was yet to come, l 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG. A careful re 
Statements previously made by students In ¿s were listed on 
of E At this point, the Ss ee afio i the 
the blackboard, and each was checked are maniacal grimace of 
Chart. The result made it difficult raphe aati i so's,” with a long 
Satisfaction or suppress a series of “I told } | 


Scomotive to boot. | - 


cord had been kept of- 
defense of their choices - 


S 
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———————— 


- For example, in answer to Exhibit A’s former, “I like it. because | 
it has the best sport page,” the chart listed his favorite as fifth in ` 


coverage. Exhibit B’s fondness for the “funnies” was affected by the 
revelation that three other papers had more of these hair-raising 
“comics” than his light o’ love—and had a higher all-around rating 


as well. Even C had to admit that his “I like the pictures” alibi didn’t : 


sound so good in the light of the vast amount of material of im- 


portance that had to be omitted to make room for the grisly “scene « _ 
of the crime” shots or those of returning steamship celebrities, ladies- _ 


in distress, and idiotically grinning contest winners. 


OPINIONS. Other interesting conclusions were drawn by the a8 


class, which was invited to study the blackboard chart and make any 
comment the facts warranted. Among many replies, these were ‘the 
most significant : | 


1, “That paper must be for morons. It gets an A in comics and 
games only.” i | i 


2. “Now I know why they call that the ‘Wall Street -Special ; its 
highest grades are in finance, advertising, and national news.” < 


ing. It reminds ine of a candy salesman.” | 


/ 


3. “That paper features comics, games, columnists, and advertis- : 


4. “Somebody ought to call up the editor and tell him that there ` 


are such things as books, paintings, and music.” - 


5. One of the most intelligent conclusions drawn was by a young- 
ster who pointed out that those papers that scored very low in 


international coverage had been described before the war as “isola- 
tionist.” 


“ 


QUANTITATIVE ONLY. This list could go on, but it would 
be more fun if you tried the device yourself and experienced the 
pleasure of having cold and unyielding facts destroy the myths some 
of our students have fashioned to support their reading of news- 
papers which are, it seems, specifically designed to develop a semi- 
literate, passive, uninformed electorate. Of course, this approach 
makes no pretense at being a panacea. Questions concerned with 
quality of writing, fidelity of reporting, editorial bias, headline hero- 
ics, and typography remain. It can, however, be the first step in 4 
52 


i 








y realize that the 
necessarily gospel and that an error of omission 


ing than an overt act of distortion, Besides, 


can be more damag- 
HARRY SHEFTER. Samuel Gompers 


¢ 


Vocational High School 


| | VITALIZING SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING `. 
Too often social studies teachin 


phasis upon textbook memorizatio 
repetition of the question 


g lapses into the traditional em- 


n and recitations predicated upon 
-answer technique. Members of the social 


- studies staff at the Samuel Gompers Vocational High School have 


. found^that students:must be given a wide variety of lessons and 
approaches in history or economics to stimulate their interest, develop 


~ wholesome attitudes, and improve their retention scores. 


The attitude and grades of average and slow students in social 
studies may be tremendously improved by the teachers’ ingenuity in 
providing lessons which are meaningful, alive, and represent a change 
of pace, a break from the routine of the customary classroom session. 
Thus, in addition to the use of manifold visual devices, attempts have 
been made to increase socialization, to encourage students to utilize 
and develop their talents, to engage in projects which bring them into 
more direct contact with life. a EAN 

Some suggestions for vitalizing social studies teaching are indicated 
below: 


<m 


I World History 


A. French Revolution .», 
, n t t 
l. Use of the “Man in the Street” broadcast arr social 
views with French peasants and nobles re living 


relationships, etc. iscussing their 
— — d workers discussing 
2. Dramatization of meetings of peasan shorting audience to revolt or 


problems; “nobles” and “peasants” ex 

not to revolt. $ ` XVI"; “If I were 
3. Student Biographies: “If I were King Louis XVI : 

Napoleon.” ae of the 
4. Newspaper articles and headlines. e Oe 

tion of the king and the queen, ween enes, parade of the tum- 
5. Radio announcers’ descriptions of crowd sc 


brils to the guillotine, executions of nobles. | 59 


Bastille, execu 


now I can sleep nights, - 
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6. Construction of model guillotines, tumbrils, the Bastille, the palace 


at Versailles. 


Cartoons showing contrasts in France before and after the Revoly-_' 


tion of 1789. ? 


B. I nDusiviot Rewolnioe 


1, 
2. 
3. 


. Dramatization of workers’ grievances; establishment of machi 
for mediation and arbitration; solution of ‘class problems, 


Visits to and descriptions of factories. 
Interviews with factory workers—union and non-union, 


Formation of labor union in class; N.L.R.B. election, preceded b 
presentation of arguments for joining several unions. 


inery 


. Construction of model steam engines, looms, harvesters, etc. 
. Debates: ‘Will Machine Destroy Man? Was Man 


the Domestic System? ~ 


7. Cartoons showing contrasts before and after the revolution.. 


C. Imperialism 


1, “Man in the Street” programs—interviews with natives of various © ~~ | 


. Cartoons showin 


“backward countries” concerning their reactions to the mother ‘coun- 
try, contrasts in life before and after imperialistic control. 


. Dramatizations of Gandhi’s noncooperation, independence meetings ~ 
in the various French and British and Dutch colonies in ferment 


today. 7 f 


.. Newspaper articles and headlines: Contrast between those in mother ~ 
_ country and those in empire concerning treatment of backward areas, 
, economic and political conditions | 


desire for independence of colonies 
in the empire. 


» Radio announcers’. descriptions of Hindu-Moslem riots in India, 


Struggle in Palestine. Interviews with British or French soldiers on 


duty in their respective colonies, 


Construction of relief models of the Suez Canal, Panama Canal, 
Gibraltar. Maps of the great empires, past and present. 


g attitude toward imperialistic control in newspapers 


of mother country as compared with those in the empire. 


Interviews and reports with representatives of various colonial inde- . 


pendence movements in New 


i York City as compared with those 
provided by the consulates of 


the parent countries. ~ 


I American History 


A. The Constitution 


l. Dramatizations of Constitutional Convention and state ratifying- 


— Conventions—presenting arguments pro and con. - 
2. 


4 


Interviews with people in various u 
states concerning opinions re the proposed new government. 


- 


pee 


Happier Under . ~ 


rban and rural areas of several 


\ 


| 








yITALIZED SOCIAL STUDIES___ Me. Se Re ar 


od 


_journal. 


. Writing of newspaper headlines, a 
. ratification. . 


“If I were James Madison” what 


; notes 
made of the Constitutional 


or record 
Convention? Writing would I have 


riting. of Convention 
Drawing of cartoons to represent opinions for or Sainani aie 
rticles, and editorials pro and con 


: “If I were writing the Federalist Papers.” : Pa 


Dramatization of operation of our government : 
a. Passing a bill in Congress—includin 
mittee system. ae 


b. Role of the: President in law-making—through dramatization of 
the work of the President and his advisers. 


c. Session of the Supreme Court holding hearing to determine con- 
- stitutionality of law of Congress, 


g the function of the com- 


`B. Slavery and Civil War > 


1. 


Dramatization of debates in Congress: 
a. Webster-Hayne. 


b. Omnibus Bill of 1850. 


c. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 


. Interviews with slaveholders, abolitionists, members of the Under- 


` ground Railroad. 


Radio Broadcast of Lincoln-Douglas Debates, including -interviews 
with audience concerning reactions. M ei Sash i 
Biography: “If I were John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, John Cal- 


houn.” “If I were Stephen Douglas, how would I reply to Abraham 


8. 
9. 


l. 


2. 


- Lincoln reading Emancipation 


Jacksonian Democracy - 


Lincoln?” (may also be dramatized) 


. Debate: Was the Civil War a Revolution? 


Need the Civil War Have Been Fought? Pap chee 
Writing of newspaper headlines and articles, eee te 
in. Northern and Southern newspapers concerning . 
abolitioni “cag-rule.” in? 
itionists, gag Proclamation over the ra dio, followed 
. h. 
by interviews with people in North and A 
Construction of scale model of southern pla 


; 7 Lines. 
My Life as a Guerilla Leader Behind the Southern 


: ; ‘+h emphasis upon types 
Broadcast of Jackson’s first inauguration, with emp 


of people present. l ) 
“Interstate” broadcast—interviews w | 
I Voted for Andrew Jackson. AE ME ene we 
Newspaper headlines, articles, an 
power and personality of J ackson. 


th people in many states: “Why 


S5 
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4. Dramatization of Congressional Caucus selecting William Crawford ae 


as its candidate in 1824, i 
5. Biography: “If I were Andrew Jackson: : , 
6. Dramatization of session of South Carolina Legislature nullifying . 
tariff in 1832. ee 
7. Interviews with farmers in the west re attitude towards the ‘Unit 
l States Bank. Debate concerning the re-chartering of the Bank; A 
Jackson versus Biddle. di | i ge a 
8. Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet’ determining appointees. for important 
"federal positions. wes de cia en 
Henry J. ABRAHAM Samuel Gompers Vocational High School 


‘TESTING FOR OBJECTIVES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES — 


-In the greater number of our city’s high schools the term calendar — - 


invariably contains the insistent reminder of Uniform Examinations. - 
These examinations, along with the topic and unit tests which ac- 
company social studies teaching, are traditionally considered measures . 
of the outcomes of instruction. In addition to the foregoing, ex- — 
aminations can be utilized as preliminary statements of objectives, 
and serve to direct teaching to abilities of prime significance. The 


following suggestions for testing civics were distributed to ; the l 
members of our department. 


Objective I: Ability to Accumulate Civic Information. sa . 
Below is a list of powers or functions of the federal and state 


governments. On the line before each of the powers or functions _ 


place 


A if it is chietly a fiinction or power of the federal government 
B if it is chiefly a function or power of the state governments _ 


C if it is a function or power of both the federal and state gov- 
ernments : ? 3 


D if it is a function or power of neither the federal nor of the: 
State governments, | | 


- to tax the income earned by our parents. ~~” 

. to decide who will vote in the presidential election of 1948. 

- to protect us from the threat of invasion by a foreign power. 
- to construct religious buildings for use by the public. 

EIEREN s.. 5. to regulate marriages and divorces. 

TE nó. to control education. i 

CE Wea a 7. to frame a budget for next year, >o l ae 
ee 8. to limit freedom of the press. 


aep naad 9. to determine the number of immigrants who may enter the U. S. 
- to maintain friendly relations with other countries. 3 


- 


‘Then the elections inspector asked h 


house for two years, he refused to let him vot 





40, rose early and ha 
: fe Polling place in a hurry,” h ; “ inne 
-they will think I am not a good American and they O88 chen ia Otherwise 


_ Once inside, he got on a long line and waited. While standing there he 
watched how the people voted and saw that the Republicans were winning. 

im a number of questions: “What is your 
employer’s name?” “For whom are you going to vote?” When the inspector 
learned that Jacques had not passed a civics test ant had not lived in the same 


c e. Jacques protested that he 
would have to pay the fine for not voting, but the inspector called the soldier 


on guard and Jacques was put out. Not deterred, Jacques took the subway to 2. 
Brooklyn where he found an election board which allowed him to vote. Jacques S 


now felt that he had become an American citizen. 


- 


Objective III: Ability to Apply Civic Information to Civic Duties. 
The following entries are in your father’s diary to remind him of 
what he as a’ citizen of our city, our state and our nation must do: 


J anuary To watch the opening of Congress and see the pressure groups 


in action. a ie 
February To attend a session of the grand jury and hear it deliver an m- 
, dictment. E 
March To pay an income tax to the federal government. 
April To study the budget before it is approved by the Board of Esti- 
mate. . A 
May To attend an open meeting of.the City Council. A 
June To sit in on a convention and see how a Naij orm Fi a a 
July To be present at a Civil Service examination and learn how the 
merit system is observed. 
August To vote in the primaries. 


September To follow the campaigns of the political parties. 


October _ To register at the polls and to enfoll. 


57 
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TS | . 
November. To vote on Election Day and to answer the referendum. 
December To read about the activities of the Electoral College. 


Select any ten of the above underlined words. Explain each of. 
these terms in no more than three lines for each term. reg 


| F nea i ae: | 
Objective IV: Ability to Distinguish Among Propaganda Devices. - 


Before each of the following sentences place the name of the 


propaganda device (name calling, glittering generalities, transfer, _. 


testimonial, stacking the cards, plain folks, band wagon) which best 
fits the statement. ete i Di , 


E e 1. “All people who live in slums are dirty.” 


Benn oats 2. “Don’t support a third term for president. It’s communistic.” = 


hihan 3. “Ninety-five percent of Americans oppose our entry into the. 


war. How about you?” 


E 4. “Vivien Leigh says:: ‘See Gone with the Wind. ‘It’s a real | 


30? 


trea ) 


"tia EMETA 5. “The New Deal: That’s socialism.” 


LAA nA 6. “If you're interested in preserving Western Civilization, help _ 


the Allies.” i 7 


race, since it is the race descendant from the Romans.” 


cert) 8. “W.P.A, workers are lazy.” n | nt 
i 9. “All Wall Street brokers are dishonest.” 


tat ee teens 10. “Mr. X is your man for President. I am quoting from his most 
recent speech: ‘My friends, you can rely on me. I am one 
of you. I was brought up among you. I stand for the same 
ideals as you do. I have struggled as you have.” , 


Objective V: Ability to Analyze a Paragraph of Civic Material. , 
Read the following, which is part of a speech recently delivered at 
a Youth Rally here in New York City. Then answer the questions 


according to the directions that follow. ) 

“Kids normally like other kids. They get along pretty well to- 
gether until some misguided parent finds out that her little boy 4s 
playing with another little boy named, maybe, Sammy Levine. So a 
couple of days later her little boy tells Sammy that they can’t play 
together any more because his mother won't let him play with Jews. 
58 : 


. from somewhere else. 


vsseseesee 7. “National Socialism believes in the noble destiny of the German ` | 
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This is a terrible thing. What's 


a kid friendship, Nobod 


Pathetic abo ° 
u e 
Y'S got any ri de 


tS that it breaks up 


the kind of friendship thats Bhen no ri that, because that’s 
e future 


this country, one child’s fondness for another development of 


>t ume you hear an 
wet i T f oreigners, tell him route one g = res no room in this 
per ti ! m E VERYBODY in the United Am of news for 
And that includes the American Indian, who originally — 

; came here 


“Now this is our job—your job and my job and j 


: he j 
generations growing up to stamp out prejudices that in mad. 
one group of citizens in the United States from another.” mg 


_ Directions: Below are ten Statements, each with a line at the left | 
- If you agree with the statement, place the word AGREE in the 
‘ Space at the left. If you disagree with the Statement, place the word 


DISAGREE in the space at the left. Use any information you have 
about social conditions to answer these questions, 


F, 1 a 1, A good title for this speech would be People are Human Beings. 


teeeeseees 2 The speaker’s main purpose is to focus attention on the political 


differences that are destroying the idea of ONE WORLD. 


He Minne e od 3. This speaker believes that prejudice against minority groups de- 


ie velops at an early age. : 
à La =~? u ü 
BS kie eg 4. This speaker is correct when he says that we are immigrants 
all, Americans all.” 


Ei 5. This speaker would favor the solution that all minorities _ 
be shipped back to their countries of birth, at governm 

ies . 6. This speaker, in a panel discussion on 
LEM IN AMERICA, would be on the 
favor segregation in public conveya «a presidential nomina- 

bi hed L... 7. This speaker would be eee aei s “Maintain our Preju- 
tion from a political party WH° 


ferior.” i l 
dices and Regard others as A creation in the United Nations 
por 


seenen sve & i ker would sup the World. 
3 i i a Bill of Rights for the People A f all the staggering prob- 
waa 9. Thi peak er is right in believing pe ar of minorities ranks 
a ™” fas fi the modern wor Id, the 8 
near the top. ta program 


*seee....,10, This speaker would pe! schools. 
: cultural relations in @ ‘i 


THE NEGRO PROB- 
same side as those who 


of education in inter- 


39 
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Objective VI: Ability to Analyze a Chart of Statistical Data. 


Examine the following chart. Then answer the questions according ` 


to the directions that follow. | T 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE OUT OF EVERY THOUSAND . 
IN THE UNITED STATES WHO REACHED A 
GIVEN EDUCATIONAL LEVEL (1938) , 


First Year High School 850 | 
Third Year High School CERY 580 
Graduation from High School = | 450 . 
Entrance to College 150- 
Graduation with a Bachelor’s Degree 70 


Graduation with a Master’s Degree (1 yr. graduate) 9-4 

Graduation with a Doctor of Philosophy (2 yr. graduate) 1 

—from Warner, Havighurst, Loeb “Who Shall Be Educated?” 
Directions: Below are ten statements, each with a line to the left. 
If the statement is true according to the chart, write the word TRUE 
in the space at the left. If the statement is false according to the 


chart, write the word false in the space at the left. If the chart. 


does not give sufficient information for you to be able to answer 
true or false, write N S in the space at the left. Remember to answer 
questions according to information in the chart only. ; 


ee eee 1. The majority of Americans have completed an elementary school 
education. 


AE aan 2. The majority of Americans have completed a high school edu- 
cation. > 


PINSE 3. Most high school graduates go on to college. 
Snina aon 4. Whites secure a better type of education than Negroes. 
enipe wars 5. Less than 10% of our population holds a college degree. i 


HERA ee 6. There is a relationship between the income of a family and the 
education its members receive. 


~ 


ERN f: The high school is now a “people’s school” with most Americans 
in it at some time. l = 


PERETI 8. Education pays in dollar and cents. 
vee RTA a 9. These data come from a book by ‘Warner, Havighurst, Loeb. 


à This chart could be introduced in a budget hearing to request 
, additional funds for high schools and colleges. 


Objective VII: Ability to Analyze an Advertisement. : 


Select four different Propaganda devices used in the advertisement 
60 ae 
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which follows. On the separate paper øi 

four sentences or phrases which arr taki raha out the 

which propaganda device each uses, and explain a S, indicate 

device briefly. = propaganda A 
Indicate three cautions to follow in reading advertisements 


l FORBIDDEN FRUIT! 
Women who know are flocking to the shops to get that wonderful new 
perfume—Forbidden Fruit. Esmeralda Softtop, star of Never Again 
Amber, says: “Forbidden Fruit made me famous.” Thousands of other 
successful women say the same. 
Are you always a bridesmaid but never a bride? 
Do you have dishpan hands? 
Won’t your best friends tell you? 
We will. Forbidden Fruit will solve all your problems. It will make you 
glamorous, entrancing, irresistible. 7 
Forbidden Fruit is compounded from a formula long a secret carefully kept _ 
by one of the most charming Southern families. The cachet of aristocratic 
beauty is now yours. | 
American women are the most beautiful inthe world. Be a true American. , 
Get the new sensation FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


Objective VII: Ability to Select Appropriate Sources | 
of Information. 5 







- Below will be found types of reference books. These help us to i 
' rmation for our course in CIVICS. 


locate and use essential info 
A. An atlas | , 
B. The World Almanac 
C. An encyclopedia 
D. A dictionary 


Place the letter of any 


left of the number of each of the following. ENCE WORKS 
“ IN WHICH OF THE A 
| WILL 


BE EE 1. the difference betwe 


misbranding ? 


ee 2. what has been written 1n 


distribution? 


one of the above. reference WO 





E. A textbook in American history 
F. A textbook in economics 

G. A textbook in biology A 
H. Readers Guide to Periodical | 


iterature 
Later Tato the 


BOVE REFER 
YOU FIND 


the meanings of food adulteration and 
en 


magazines about food production and 


ting N. Y. C and Saranac Lake? 


. . nec 
Daira ‘aca 3. if there 1s a railroad con _ Y. C. during 1946? 


_ the total numbe 


i Remmocswom ors 5. the effect of the inv 
| raveled 


T. per y .. 6. how people t 


r of fires in 
ention O 
in New York 


f machinery on unemployment? 
City 100 years ago? 
1 
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spine al’ 7. the technical process used in cold-storage plants? 
re ~.. 8. information on the nutrient value of various foods? 
koparan stick 9, the names of persons now in charge of different government 
agencies? 
AARE > 10. a bibliography for further study of some phase of the problem 


of education? 


Objective IX: Ability to Discriminate Between Good 
and Bad Citizenship. | l 

Are the following good or bad citizens? If you think the person 
is a good citizen write the word GOOD in the space at the left. If 


`% 


you consider the person a poor citizen write the word POOR in the 


space. On the line alongside, state your reasons briefly. | 
1, Margaret sees paper on the floor under her lunchroom table. She refuses 
to pick it up, since she feels the girl during the previous period should have 
done so. 


2. Having enjoyed a feature of the Assembly Program, John applauds vio- 
lently and continues to applaud even after the presiding officer waits at the 


lectern for attention. 


genres M E ah AE EEEE een 


3. Jim's father is the owner of a meat store. He cannot get meat unless he ` 


buys in the black market. He refuses to buy meat there where he would 


have to violate O.P.A. regulations. 


fy T , 


eeeeesense @eeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeevneeseeseeavneane 


4. Ted's father operates the corner cigar store. He is afraid that his business 
will be cut down if he does not play ball with the political boss of the 


neighborhood. He refuses to sign a petition -to help nominate a man who 
he knows is not good for the office. ’ 


( ) ®eeeoeveeeeeevesnen CCPC eter ereneneseos 
i — mother never votes. She thinks politics is a “dirty business.” 


e 
Seere a Ee ane ema enrewe « ees 


6. Sue's mother votes in every elect 
and record of each candidate. 

7. Fred’s uncle owns a barber s 
duty, because he finds it inco 
be excused. 
) 


Poe ee ere reercrceosneccors 


hop. He does not like to be called for jury 
nventent to leave his shop. He always asks to 


Seeseeosae 
PCS Cee Eee. dose « @eeovesed 


8. Roy’s aunt reads four newspapers daily because she wants to get as many 


pun as possible, 


®eeeen 
e @eeees @eeee se 
e e e ee ee 
e e s 
s ee $ 
= 


- Moe's brother says: “I don't believe i ing 
: eve in sendin 
( ) aeressman It’s enough that I voted for him,” anne ees doers 


ion after she has first studied the platform - 


ihe! ae ie et ti 


eS | ses 
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10. David’s sister says: “The Uni 
business. Experts are there: let 


‘Gee ae, Ce T 


Objective = ADihty to Discriminate Among Civic Qualities. 
Directions : This part of the Uniform Examination in civics is to 
be'done at home. You may discuss the question with your parent 
and other relatives, with your classmates and other friends ‘When 
you have decided that you are ready to answer the question, you will 
then write the answer without help or assistance. _Be complete and 
thorough in your answer. | 

Your school is holding-elections for President of the General 
Organization.. Three students, Herbert Cohen, Patrick O’Grady, 
and Sam Brown, have been nominated. In the discussion about the 
candidate, your classmates raise the following questions. The answers 
to these questions are given by members of the class and are listed 


‘Nations Organization is none of my 
em worry about the post-war world,” 


@erenes 
tacto’ 
®eeeens 
See? Eee emeagee 
*@®eeeeees 
tesco 


on the blackboard under each name. à 


HERB. PAT ~~ SAM 


C1. How tallis he? eee bree | ee 
“2. What is his father’s finan- ab. ie 
cial status? poor > rich. "w i Grua 
_ 3. How does he dress? carelessly, well = WE 
4. What is his favorite news- | 
5, Thil is his absence rec- nt ie excita 
ord: . 3 pY yes 
6. Is he well-liked? yes r “i 
7. Is he conceited? yes Sas yes - 
8. Is he courteous? a i excellent good 
9. What kind of speaker is he? fair —a negro 
10. What is his color ?- white good excellent 
11. How good an athlete is he? fair , Catholic Protestant 
12. What is his religion? |. J s usually always 
13. Is he honest? 
14. Is he politically reaction- 0 iape yes 
ary? 2 | | 
15. Does he favor the United m no ys 
Nations Organization? : ons you would consider important in 


e questi 


l kyqe x 
fice. State your reasons in each ca 


A. Select three of the af 
choosing candidates for 9 


63 
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4, Riding back on the train to New Yo 
ous business man who is positive th 
fect country with no room for im 
‘argument with him and try to sh 
° ` points which could be bettered. W 
about the incompleteness of freed 
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B. Select three of the above questions you would consider unimportant 


rk you sit next toa prosper- 
-in choosing candidates for office. State your reasons in each case. . 


at the United States is a per- 
Provement. You get into an 





C. Enumerate three additional questions you would ask in determining 
qualifications for office. In each case show why you think the ques- 
tions important. 


ow him that there are many 
rite down what you would say 


om in the United States, Give 


D. Who among the three, Herb or Pat or Sam, would you vote for as as many examples as possible of violations of civil liberties in 
i 


President of our General Organization? Why? this country, 


È 


_ 


‘ Essay Questions 5. Imagine that you are a newspaper reporter and have been given 


; T opportunity to interview a German prisoner who is still con- 
Just as the short answer questions should have specific objectives on ORPS y 


in mind, so too should the essay questions. These will include the ; ; ince him of th oa 
S ould say in order to convince him of the superior- 
foregoing objectives plus the usual objectives sought to be tested > ~ tail what you w y 


vinced that the Nazi system is the best on earth. Explain in de- 
os ir i as practiced in the United States. Give 
by the essay question, such as: ability to organize civic material, i | ity of the idea of freedom as p 


P 


b i ; y ossible of. our civil liberties here in 
_ ability to generalize from furnished data, ability to set forth ac- - as many examples as p 


_. ceptable concepts, ability to furnish, appropriate illustrative data to America. 
support a conclusion or viewpoint, etc. The following essay questions 


‘ ; ; 8 e | e i . b to e a job 
: i “fri f£ vours has just arrived from Missouri to tak 
are set forth by way of illustration. 6. A friend of y J 


in New York. He wants to know which newspaper he N A3 y 
_. With reference to the newspaper you would a i 
write out your advice, stressing the following points: 


| A. The accuracy of the news articles. 
~ - B. The opinions of the editors. 
C. The amount of news as compared 
D. The viewpoint of the newspaper. 


é { 

. ion, and once mor 

ep theca acted the election 
Define ten of | 
newspapers. | 
n the for each term. | 


1. From the rise of Hitler in 1933 on to 1945 this slogan could be . 
- seen on all posters in every youth camp, in every gymnasium, in 
every school: “We are born to die for Germany.” , 3 


A. What does this show about the 


purposes of education in a totalitarian. 
State? 


with advertisements, etc. 





B. What are the purposes of education in a democratic state? g 


C. From your experiences in receivin 
purposes of education in a d 
plain fully. 


g an education, do you think the 


emocratic state are being realized? Ex- 7. We have just finished anoth a 
watched American democracy 1 


| } , di 
2. Imagine that you are an explorer“recently returned from Ere- the following terms appear? 


an one sentence 

whon. You have declared that Erewhon is a democracy, Explain | 3 ‘these terms in not more than lot convention — 

five characteristics of the government of Erewhon that you ion -FF short ba r A gerrymandering 

should offer to prove it is a democracy. | d n o primary. > Platform ý at _ campaign 

: a nomination po 
ui um 

3. About two hundred years ago a French king said of himself: citizenship referend ote 

aTh Sta eni e T na $ : . à majority V S Among them 
-7C State, it is I” Set forth the opinion as to whether our party machine any important problems. 

President could rightly say: “The Government of the United | g T | day our country faces many 

States, it is I” In your answer include: i oa ' m corruption. 

; ; ‘are: € 
A. Three illustrations of powers the president can exercise, are rom cot 


ernment free # 
1 liberties. 
d religious p 


. ° ° s r TOV 
B. Three limitations on the powers of the President. Keeping our & 


\ 7 ; e” 4 our civi ejudice. 
C. How the powers of the president are affected by a war emergency, | Preserving re) 
2 


h Eliminating racial an 
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Maintaining ‘friendly relations with other countries. 

Choose one of these topics and discuss it. Be sure to include: 
A. Why is the problem important? 

B. What are the causes of the problem? | 

C. What is being done to solve the problem? 

D. What else do you think should be done? 


a” 


9. “The quest of our government today. is for an improved social a : 
order in which everyone will be able to find greater happiness : 


and lead a more plentiful life.” 


A. List five problems facing our commtinity which we have Studied so far ; 


this term. 


B. As to each of the problems show how it interferes with greater hapei 
ness and a more plentiful life for the greater number of our Citizens. 

C. As to each set forth what 
problem. 


10. ‘ “The exercise of the right to vote 
and duties of citizenship’ 
from the. State Capitol, d 

A. List and describe three 
the right to vote. 


B. Show how each of the 
responsibility for every 


ated October 10, 1942. 
privileges of American citizenship other than 


Privileges mentioned b 
American citizen. 


just finished reading a Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin which has this to say: 


oe through WHO'S WHO and similar publications re- 
veals : 


l. That only one 


; person out of 1 
distinction in 


this country, 


. That out of every 37,000 who had on] 
one achieved eminence, 


That out of every 1,724 hi 
justify his name’s b 


4. That the same is t 
Write a letter t 
school, Prove t 

68 


50 000 ati had no education ever costes 


y an. elementary education just 
3. 


gh school graduates one does something to 
eing placed in such publications, ; 

rue of one out of every 187 college graduates, t 

0 your friend to try 


to persuade him to's 
o him that education 


tay in 
pays, y 


you believe should be. done to meet the - 


15 one of the highest ee © 
‘—Governor Lehman in a a peg EL | 


efore wokka a duty or 


E 
A 
l 
7 
ai 
a 
] 
A 
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12. An old Chinese tradition is that when 
a teacher is punished for it, 


How does this show the influence schools e: exert on the lives of all of 
"ys? 73 


a man commits a crime 


What other agencies, in addition to. schools, 
on all of us? Define each. 


are exerting an influence 

13. You are a captain in the Army of the United States, 
the leadership of weekly discussions for your company. Your 
commanding officer hands you ARMY TALK FACT SHEET 
‘NO. 64, containing the following paragraph, and instructs you to 
lead next week’s discussion on this-paragraph: 


_ “Citizenship in a democracy is more than a ballot dropped in 
a box on Election Day. It’s a 365-days-a-year job requiring 
the active participation and best judgment of every ee 
the affairs of his community, his nation, and his country's 
tions with the world.” 


_ Write a 200-250 word hee you would deliver to a — 
hie ideas set forth in this paragraph. Give specific illus 


s of our city, — 
_ how citizens may actively participate ; in the affair ye 


our country, our world. 


N a he ‘ol Teal have come to the Sas 9E 
bocca nited States O 
Ga Ma Smith is fortunate in SPE in the U 
tha r 
t 
oe es òme to the conclusion tha 
de the people of dictator ones dhe 
e ie eth lived under the best form es ae 
= “ie that democracy is the best form 
ow 
eae 
How can you hel 


under which to 


ocracy ? 
t preserve and improve our dem 
p to 


demands more than o salute to the 
e 


cracy triotic speech. It 
15. “The defense y eY Citizen’s creed, @ pa 
tion 
flag, a repeti 


ans 
iI liberties. It me 
rue our civ 

ore than efforts 10 P q7 the great work of building an 
means m I of us 


d full realisation.” 
the particip a he ideals of democrary al r affected by 
America in which the e United States ha tional representa- 
Show how Omid ll tax; B. aio Crow laws. 

follow! imary } 
each of the 


cy in 
g: A. po 
D. direct pr 


~ 


tion; C. referendum ; ; 67 
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DEUE 2 se as eee 

Here then is our “saga” of a seven-week period of social, psycho- 
logical, economic, political, spiritual, and cultural re-orientation in 
world understanding and fellowship, 





16. Write an editorial, or draw and explain a cartoon; on any three 
of the following headlines. i "a : 3 
DEMOCRACIES ARE POWERFUL Yt ae a 
RECORD NUMBER OF VOTERS CAST BALLOT 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY REDUCED BY PLAY- 
GROUNDS S ee 


BEGINNINGS.. ’Twas on the Saturday following the closing’ of 
school for the summer vacation (remember?) that the team of 
Dodell and Dodell (better-half not a teacher) started out for the 
Indian Mountain School in Lakeville, Connecticut, where the Seminar 
was to be conducted. We knew little of the Seminar other than that 
it was to be an experiment in which a group of students from all 
parts of the world’ were to meet to discuss world problems. Tuition 
was very reasonable and included: board and lodging as well as 
school costs. Our applications called for and seemed to stress the 
ability to live and get along with a very cosmopolitan group; an 
open mind; a willingness to cooperate in discussion and Sina 
tivities on a social as well as an intellectual plain; and specific infor- 
mation as to what the applicant, as an individual, could — 
and gain from participation in such a Seminar. Our em or 
asked to fill out rather detailed questionnaires along =" ar > i 
In most instances applicants were interviewed personally y a rep 

Ni ~ sentative of the American Friends Service Committee. 


COURT NATURALIZES MANY ALIENS 


UNITED NATIONS AIM TO OVERTHROW DICTATOR. | 
SHIPS | Aa 


many took the following oath to Hitler :. 


“We will, Adolph Hitler, so train the German 
will grow up in your world of 
the direction set by your 
__— whole German system of 
the university.” ` 


youth that they 

ideas, in your purposes, and in © ` 
will. That is pledged to you by the” 
education from the common school to 


17. During the years of the Nazi Regime the schoolteachers of Ger- 
A. Contrast the purposes of, education in a dictatorship and in a de- 

mocracy, i Toy 
B. Prepare a brief oath which your civics teacher can pledge in our de- 

mocracy to the President of the United States. eae 


SIDNEY N, BARNETT 


Muas ata ? a a A ae 


High School of Music and Ar : ee nat Ae ee 
B . EN b ang art THE SCHOOL. The Indian Mountain School ants ap ed 
elementary and junior high school located in pace TUNE Ff 9 
lake country of Connecticut. The buildings ars waite iherétü ‘ex 
= lawns, athletic facilities and all conveniences = Haverford College | 
On the staff was Dr. Gilbert Hoag, Dean ‘He was in charge of 
and our intellectual mentor for the Seminar. weal ated. BP his 
our study and class programs. pa apr too). The 
i wife | galaxy of daughters See Gem inar was a young physi- 
Di d administrative head of the te ason and his wife 
director an Hopkins University. Nelso + wil roundel 

i a _ colt. Our house mother an 

made things 


the students. 
out the staff. All chores were performed by 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING ` 
In this present era of world uneasi . P - 
name calling, it’s a grand feeli oa usmnaerStanding, and 


agg ing to be able t 
your faith in the peoples of t ; we nenenn Ge eee 


=i he world. | 
€ writer and his wife w . oa. i 
understanding this past ae a " world fellowship and 







; Summer by atte : . o 
i a living; i.e., an I sÁ nding-an experiment in 


liefs of the Society of Friends (Quak 
Because we were so i 


‘ i . i 
its results, because we feel keen! P delighted with the Seminar and 


pression of the faith and be- . 
ers), 


i tt PE EL 
ent personnel varied—and “varied 


THE STUDENTS. The pa t- Of some thirty or more students, 


. n i dents 
» Particular] . d understateme s were foreign stu š 
rand =e f tented to shout out the good itn of the Seini ipigi + the United States. ‘a ventas or were studying 
na e roof tops. But New York roof tops b Spe a eight were tr ome especially for tus 
ere trying HicH Ports. PS being what they are, who had either © | 


‘There were representatives from Chile, 
ities. 


, ‘vers 
68 in American unive 69 
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Paraguay, and Nicaragua, to mention our Latin American neighbors, | 


The group also included representatives from England, France, the 
Netherlands, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Gold Coast, 
China, Greece, Philippine Islands. Our age span was fromm twenty 
to fifty. Among us were lawyers, archeologists, journalists, anthro- 


pologists, social workers, a Unitarian minister, medical students, a _ 
medical artist, students majoring in many different graduate fields, 


‘and school teachers. We were Roman Catholics, Protestants of all 
sects, Jews, Buddhists, Hindus, Greek Orthodox Catholics, and non- 


believers. We had black, yellow, brown, and white peoples. We were ~ 


people who had fought this war in the American Army and Navy, 
in the English Air Force, Commandos, ‘and female auxiliaries; we 


_ Were people who had fought in the French underground, in the 
_ Greek underground. 


We students in agg 


regate could speak more than twenty-five 
_ different languages and 


| dialects. Most students of the Seminar could 
'. Speak an average of four different languages—the backward ones 
~ in language abilities were the Americans; 
- who were only proficient in their own t 
- differed widely, for with us we had an Af 
Coast, a Brahmin, sons ‘and daughters o 
European officialdom, sons and daughte 
í some rich, some poor, some paying their 
= On scholarship and loan grants, 
- grounds and upbringing, We diff 






ongue. In social caste we 
rican prince from the Gold 
f distinguished Asiatic and 
rs of hardy peasant stock; 
Own way, others dependent 
We were all of different back- 
ered in our sense of humor, our 
of values, our traditions, customs, 


; Le., the U. S. students, . 


imbued with the realization of the - 


NTERNATIONA™ Lt eee Ng ye Fn 
if - é 


ic sense of respect, we could then iron out differences in the 
a the true Christian fellowship of man. wae os 

1 k — e e e 
CHo w did we get that way? Perhaps some illustration. of ‘Seminar 
tivities will best clarify the point. 
a s r 


UTINE. We were up at 7:00 A.M. every day except Sunday— 
7 ided by the raucous sound of the Indian Mountain School ) 
gent Sie (Gongs even while on summer vacation!!!). Breakfast | 
Oe 7:30 to 8:00—the food was very simple but adequate. 
hia a 00 to 8:30 there was a meditation period for those who de- 
arg allow this custom of the Friends. We had from 8:30 to 
9-45 io tend to our daily chores, which varied from as kota 
i amut of washing dishes, sweeping stairs, settin i 
petre Pat and helping the cook prepare the vegetables. irr 
Classes, which began at 9:45, usually — of | hacen 
of about ghé and one half hours each. Guest — ‘meh mar | 
led group discussions on a variety of — A aki 
fil and peace. Thus Professor Welt 7 ached tied | 
Uni ity gave us the anthropological backgroun ot loial | 
i oa aes 2 ecialist of the U.N., spoke on the pro me = an insight | 
fd “De. Shuster, President of Hunter a > maa Stare 
ito the working of UNESCO. ap ager the Far East- | 
Attache to the American Embassy in C retor of the China Insti- | 
ern situation. We had Dr. Chih Meng, 


talked 
esentative, who | iE 
tute; Gordon Reid, a State Department ype of Salisbury <™ 


biza e First sg 

to us informally; William oe alls vcxpkioe! the ee el ? 
: cticut, who : cretary 0 

Township, r Cl rence Pickett, Execu a a a representative of 
meeting system ; ( ” Committee’ Emmeline = on and on, but we 
can Friends Service tion Service. The list = his keen observations 
the British a ey Sloane Coffin an 
must not forget Dr. 


. P 
cca ti t 2:30. 
orld situa . ities began a 
and comments on ar and afternoon activit 
ry ? 
Lunch was served a 


: ial nature. We 
ic or social nature 
setae were of an pen to go swimming; some 
Usually these activitie Some preferre | 
mingled as a social group. some wrote letters ; 


ed 
some just loung 
. : roups talking 
played ball; some - always the pr ME ae In- 
we cai ty the | angel 
around, and ae points a  tones—you went walking; you 
about some oO were 


formality and relaxation 71 
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° o 
Jearned new languages; you did your personal washing, or just 
lain bunk fatigue. | 
: Evening hours were. divided between class work, committee meet- 
ings, and informal discussions. | À 
After morning class hours on Saturday, we were free for the 


week-end. Usually we utilized this time for group social activities. 


We had international folk dances and sings, “jive sessions,” Visits to 
local summer theatres, Music Mountain, Tanglewood ; we organized 
picnics, hikes, excursions to the Berkshires; we visited local sights 
of interest, met the town’ people, went to the movies, organized 
berry-picking expeditions (eventually transformed into luscious 
pies)—and did some more reading. We played volley-ball, tennis, 
soccer, went rowing—and did more swimming. 


Seminar problems, both of an administrative and school nature, fe 
were taken up at business meetings attended by the Seminar as a. 
group. We elected a Planning Committee to funnel and channelize 


activities. We organized and edited a Seminar paper. All activities 


and assignments were on a voluntary and cooperative basis. No- ` 
body exerted pressure to see that things were done. The keynote 


was self-responsibility and cooperation. 


“THE SALT OF THE EARTH.” 
tragedy in Greece today without thi 
worthy bearers of the torch of Greek 


_— 


nking of George and Eudokia, 
scholarship, so pleasant, patient, 
e, dramatic, friendly? Can we 
ber Ian, with his sense of fair- 


erstand England and th ited 
States so well because, as she says, - Meo Aer 


both? Can we understand, too, th 
make-up as he views the Present role of his race? 
Gan we read about Russia’s actions without visualizing the pas- 
/Stonate discourses of Bruno, so Violently distrustful of an thing 
emanating from that country; yet rememberin Milos and hi J : 
fully culled explanations of th n à i apapa ` 


at country, his kee desi i 

the relationship of his country, C ! Pere RE 
» Czech 1 

and Russia? Oslovakia 


e bitterness engendered in Ato’s 


n e e : . 
inte p oan a Latin-American relations without remem- 
e bitterness which our ic imperial} 
economic imperialis 
p m has 


Can we read or- talk about the- ` 


her country, Australia, is so like | 


» to both the U. S. 


x 
la < ’ 
. ġ AT ¢ > ç ae 
- 2 ' a d . 
` i . ž : 
` we, a i a a ee ee a ee a 
` ` $ ‘ inti a lien, a Re ane neat i ta a 
eee 
es $ 
ee 
a.. 
a ——_——_—_—_—_— i ee 
a Š s 7 j \s ` ° 


(MARSHAL SQUAD 


“delegation” to our Seminar? Ca 


for ourselves when we rememb 
farm; or Chuck, a rebel from 


‘citizenship by having the PUP 


—_— 


oe 


aroused .in Mario ; and a ; kaaa al 

Herminia and Fuiny? a ng. per nee friendliness of 
ing in Our mind’s eye Tara and her evaluat; ‘al 
hopes to be—her keen sense of duty to her 
Can we read Of Chinese corruption and int 
membering her years of history, her custo 
moved from western modes—and 


, Without see- 
on of what India is and- 
newly created country ? 
ernal strife without re- 
ms and ideals so far re- 
So well exemplified by the Chinese 
n we—but why go on ad infinitum? 
g of our country clarified even more 
er Tom, a solid son of the Kansas 


a North Carolina who has a social con- 
science; or Nelson, with his deep faith and belief in humanity and 
the essential goodness of man? 


They are all a grand crew; they are the salt-of the earth; they are 


“And was not the understandin 


k the ones to whom the future of this world can be safely entrusted 
because they think with their hearts as well as their heads. And 


many of them will assume positions of responsibility in their re- 


-spective countries in years to come. 


Yes, it’s a grand feeling to be able to renew and reaffirm your faith 
in the peoples of the world in this present era of world uneasiness, 
misunderstanding, and name-calling. 5 

MARTIN S. DopELL Junior High School 73, Brooklyn. 


SERVICE WITH THE MARSHAL SQUAD 


One of the functions of education is to develop in the — 7 
a desire to contribute his share toward the improvement of society. | | 


‘ . : j lies to the stu- 
Let us deal with this function of ry e p ioe tee 
dent’s desire to render school pei , aia > = nian 
the question asked, “How am HA sd try to develop-an atti- 
that ought not to be encouraged. We should try ir ehh 
hes te i ibute rather than the craving 
tude which stresses the desire to — a General Organizations 
} muneration. Term atter wefvine the students’ 
: the Te pe faced with the problem ay A membership 
inquiry as to benefits derived by them in 7 an a be Heal 
fee. In most instances, replies emphasize and-moral obligation that 
dent instead of stressing the sense of duty 


i l. 
a pupil should feel towards his schoo 


s i d to be a prepara- 
-ce school is intende He 
IES. Since s t prepare for g 
RESEONS nS itself, why should ri er fe some of the 
tion for life or life 1tse™, ils take on, early sai 


73 
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HIGH POINTS [December, 1947) 
responsibilities they will have to face on a larger. scale as adults in 
their community life? i i 

I feel that the School Service League or Marshal Patrol can be 


made to serve as one of the agencies through which good citizenship 


may be fulfilled. r ee = 
A growing school, like a' growing community, gives rise to many 


problems which must be solved with the aid of all concerned. Since ja 
it would be humanly impossible for teachers to cover the many 
duties that go into the propér functioning of the school, it is not: 


asking too much to appeal to the students for their assistance, for, 


while aiding the school, they themselves are benefiting -in a large- 
measure, During the performance of duties, the pupil must per- =. 
force acquire some traits which help in the development of char- ` - 
acter and personality. Such characteristics are self-control, self-reli- 
` ance, ability to grasp a situation quickly, politeness, eatness, etc. - 


SERVICE. The following divisions of school servi 
covered by the Student Patrol: 
1. Students can render invaluable service in h 
pupils in the morning into the school bu 
` missals during the day. 
2. They can see to it that pu 
thus help avoid confusion. 


3. They can help with the circulation of traffic in the corridors between 
periods and remind the 


pupils of the necessity of carrying their books 
away from the walls so 


4, a can also help during the cafeteria periods to see that proper 
ecorum prevails and that pupils help to keep the cafeteria clean by 


setting the good example themselves and reminding the other pupils of 
their. responsibility, f 


5. They may assist in`the entrance and exit 
and with the Seating in the auditorium. 

6. They can also help with extracurricular. fun 

. Student performances, movies, etc. ; 
Most schools are not unmindful of the time 
these pupils for the general welfare of the sc 
the term, a Marshal Patrol dance, attendance 
ball game or the like, a hike or a picnic, are vari 


- è a` 


ctions, such as school dances, 
and service given by 


hool. At the end of 
at some major base- 


j 7 Prospect Heights High School. 


ce may be- 


elping with the admitting of 
ilding and with various. dis- 


pils use the proper stairways at all times, and 


as not to deface school property. a 


of students in the assembly 


>s The Antiquarian’s Corner. Morris Rosenblum 


Inter-American Aft -in the Spanish Class. Giovanna R. Capone. 2 
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